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MEDITATION 


HOW'S YOUR 


CREDIT RATING? 


“I am debtor to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both to the wise, and to the unwise.” (Paul, to the Romans) 


@ It’s a poor time, I know, to bring up the subject. Just 
after Christmas, and all that! Just the time when all those 
bills incurred on the spur of the moment because there 
was nothing to pay until next year are beginning to come 
in. We did not really need any more help in spending our 
monthly income; the day-to-day living costs are quite 
sufficient, thank you, to keep us on the border-line of 
debt. Thank God that the days of the debtor’s prison have 
now passed! 

In one or two ancient cultures, it was the practice to 
begin the New Year season by paying off all debts. We 
who live in the 20th century are hardly ever free of debt. 
“The poor old McLintocks” are pictured in a current ad- 
vertisement as prime examples of old-fashioned people 
who insisted on paying their way as they went. The new, 
and currently approved method of taking a vacation in 
Hawaii, the advertisement points out, is to “fly now; pay 
later.” If this keeps up, the credit companies are going to 
be underwriting doctors engaged in research in the area of 
prolonging human life; three-score-years-and-ten will never 
be enough to pay the debts we have accumulated. 

Surely there is more than just a generation gap here! We 
all know perfectly well that our fathers, did not do business 
on this basis. And we know that the business world of our 
day runs on credit. And I don’t want to alienate any lead- 
ers of finance. (After all, I’m soon going to need a new 
car myself.) It bothers me, however, when I get to think- 
ing about some other things that Paul wrote to his Roman 
friends, and how, for example, he said, “Owe no man 
anything save to love one another.” 

Most of us, of course, have a credit rating. If we have 
ever borrowed money for any purpose, somebody’s got “a 
book” on us, They know now how regularly we make our 
payments, how much trouble we have given the banks or 
credit houses, and they have a fair idea of our degree of 
reliability when it comes to paying our bills. 

Gerald Kennedy, a Methodist bishop in California, pub- 
lished a sermon a couple of years ago on the subject of 
debt. He pointed out that we are all in debt in far more 
ways than we know. We are in debt to our parents, our 
teachers, our neighbours, our nation, and our fellowman. 
He told the story of “how many years ago, a wealthy 


Z 


student at Willliams College was accused of defacing 
college property, and was sent to see President Mark 
Hopkins. He came in arrogantly, took out his purse, and 
asked how much were the damages. This was too much 
for President Hopkins, who commanded the young man 
to sit down. ‘No man,’ said the president, ‘can pay for 
what he receives here. Can you pay for the sacrifice of 
Colonel Williams who founded the college? Can you pay 
for the half-paid professors who have remained here to 
teach when they could have gone elsewhere? Every student 
here is a charity case.’ So are we all.” (from Fresh Every 
Morning). 

Kennedy left the obvious unsaid: We are all in debt to 
God. And how can we repay? For life, the privilege of 
living in such challenging times, for the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ? Is it not true, that the longer we live on this earth, 
the more deeply we are in debt to God? For it is God’s 
nature to give, and our nature to take. David Roberts 
paraphrased a passage from Kierkegaard’s Works of Love 
in this way: 

“No man who is aware of God’s presence can regard 
himself as in a strong position for making demands. He 
will realize that, once strictness gets started, God can 
always, so to speak, overbid him. If we shout: ‘demand 
justice!’ a voice from heaven will reply, like an echo, ‘I 
demand justice.’ Who is bold enough to think we can 
pass this test? But if we fall on our knees and cry out: 
‘Grace’ the answer comes back from heaven: ‘Grace.’ ” 

Paul knew that there was something he could do about 
what he owed. He followed up his statement “I am a 
debtor” immediately with another: “So, as much as in me 
is, I am ready to preach the gospel to you.” Fellow-debtor, 
what do you plan to do about your debts in this new year? 


PRAYER 


God and Father of Jesus the Christ, we remember that 
Thou art Lord of all, and rich enough for the need of all 
who call upon thee. Against the background of the rich- 
ness of thy love we see the poverty of our own faith and 
service. Through this and all the coming new years teach 
us to owe no man anything but love. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


BY EILEEN CADE-EDWARDS 


™ One morning as I was seeing my nine-year old son 
off to school, he lingered for a moment on the porch 
steps. He looked so sad, so thoughtful that I wondered 
if something was troubling him, and was about to ask 
him when he came back to where I was standing. “Smile 
Mummy, please!” he murmured, smiling suddenly him- 
self. 

I look at the heavy sky, the bleak square across the 
way where the children often played and at the muddy 
porch steps that would have to be cleaned off. I didn’t 
see anything to smile at. 

“Come on,” urged my small son, “you’re on Candid 
Camera!” 

At that I laughed. So did he and away he ran to school 
grinning happily. 

After he had gone I began to think. Why hadn't I 
smiled for him voluntarily, without him having to prompt 
me? 

I had smiled “good morning” to the milkman and to 
the mailman and had laughingly, if somewhat ruefully, 
remarked about the poor drying weather for my laundry 
to my next-door neighbour. Why then hadn’t I smiled for 
my son? And why, earlier in the morning, seeing my 
husband off to work, had I managed only an anxious 
“drive carefully”? 

Why, when I could make this effort for my neighbours 
and friends, even casual acquaintances, did I not feel 
obligated to make this same effort for my son and for my 
husband, both of whom I loved dearly? 

It didn’t make sense. 

“Smile Mummy,” my son had urged me and when I 
did, he had tripped off to school as happy as a lark. That 
such a small request should have brought so much joy! 

I understand now, what the door-to-door salesman 
meant when he came to my door a few years ago. I had 
declined his “practically given-away” brushes, yet he had 
remarked cheerfully: “For that, madam, I thank you very 
much.” 

“But you don’t understand!” I said, taken aback. “I 
can’t buy any of your brushes. I’m sure they’re very good 
but I just can’t afford them.” 

“That’s alright, lady, I understand,” he answered. “But 
thank you for the way you told me so. If everyone smiled 
like you did instead of scowling and snarling and slam- 
ming their doors in my face, my work would be more 
pleasant.” 


January, 1969 


At the time this surprised me. That anything as simple 
as a smile could make a job more pleasant! It just didn’t 
seem possible. It had seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to smile for this man I’d never seen before and, in 
fact, never saw again. Yet my smile had not come natural- 
ly for my son. It had not come naturally for my husband. 
Why? I asked myself. 

I could argue that the smile I gave so freely to out- 
siders merely covered up my true feelings, that after all, 
these smiles really meant nothing. They were only given 
out of courtesy and were not to be confused with feelings 
of affection. Surely if I was feeling blue or out of sorts 
I didn’t have to pretend I was happy to my family. 
Shouldn’t they understand this? 

No, I told myself, you are not entitled to “be yourself” 
at the family’s expense. A smile should be more than a 
mere facial expression. It should mean something. There 
should be a message behind it. 

For the milkman a smile means: “thank you for de- 
livering my milk.” For the mailman it means: “thank 
you kindly for delivering my mail.” And for my neigh- 
bour, it means: “I am glad to have you for a neighbour.” 
Surely I have a message for my loved ones — “God bless 
you!” Or “Hurry home, I'll be waiting for you” or per- 
haps, simply: “All is well!” Wasn’t that what my son was 
trying to tell me in his own way? He wanted the assur- 
ance that I would be waiting for his return. Perhaps, even, 
that I would miss him a little. A smile would reassure 
him. 

Thinking back to my own childhood, it seems to me 
that my mother was always smiling, always encouraging 
my brother, my sister and me and always there, ready to 
listen to us and to comfort us when we needed it. Well, 
from now on I would send my son off to school with a 
smile. Tomorrow he wouldn’t have to remind me. To- 
morrow, my husband, if he has time to think of me at 
work, will remember me with a smile on my face instead 
of a scowl. 

Never mind if the day is grey or stormy, if things seem 
to have gone wrong ever since I got up in the morning. 
However miserable I may be feeling, never again will I 
reserve my smiles for the milkman, the mailman, my 
neighbours and my acquaintances. From now on I shall 
smile for my loved ones because it will be my way of 
saying: “God bless you!” and “I'll be waiting for you” and 
“All is well!’”. * 
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Editorials 


The Crisis in Biafra 


@ As we go to press some of the churches and relief 
agencies are attempting to purchase a suitable aircraft 
to transport food and medical supplies to Biafra. 

Unless the delivery of food is increased substantially 
this month starvation will take a larger toll of Biafrans 
than ever, and the death rate will accelerate as the 
months go on. 

“Not even a massive air relief operation will be 
effective after February - March, when the Biafra heart- 
land is likely to experience a carbohydrate deficiency as 
well as the present protein deficiency, threatening the 
whole besieged population with actual starvation,” reports 
the London Observer Africa expert, Colin Legum. 

Stating that more than 500,000 are likely to die in 
December, Mr. Legum continues: “And the death rate 
will begin to rise even more steeply from January, when 
the Biafrans begin to experience acute shortages in their 
staple diet — yams and cassava. The bulk tonnage in- 
volved in providing substitutes for cassava and yams is 
too great to be flown to the available airfields.” 

Faced with this grim prospect a group of Canadians, 
led by our overseas secretary, Dr. E. H. Johnson, has been 
searching for some way to get more food to Biafra before 


it is too late. They have formed Canairrelief, supported 
by various church groups and aid agencies. 

Canairrelief recognizes that the most urgent problem 
at this critical period is transportation. After exploring the 
cost of charters, they are negotiating the outright purchase 
of an aircraft, to be operated and provided by Canadians. 

Presbyterian congregations and individuals have been 
most generous in their givings to Nigeria-Biafra relief. 
Over $155,000 had been received in early December, 
and our church has sent relief workers to both areas. 

We have not taken sides except in terms of where the 
need is greatest. Although reports from Lagos claim that 
the situation in Biafra has been exaggerated, it is sig- 
nificant that not one person who has actually visited 
Biafra has supported this position. 

Now we have an opportunity to go the second mile. 
The Presbyterian commitment for Canairrelief’s plane 
purchase is a minimum of $50,000. Your contributions 
may be sent to the Committee on Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, and made payable to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. This is another and perhaps final 
attempt to save the seven million Biafrans who remain. 


Not so Short of Ministers 


™@ Statistics are beginning to show that the much pub- 
licized shortage of ministers is not as critical as many 
claim, at least not in our denomination. 

Ten years ago the December Record listed 53 vacancies 
in pastoral charges. Last month the total of pastoral 
vacancies published was 42. 

Part of the reason for fewer vacancies is the action 
taken by presbyteries to amalgamate and strengthen pas- 
toral charges. More of this can be expected in the future, 
when team ministries and shared ministries move from 
the experimental to the practical stage. In the Atlantic 
Synod alone there has been a saving of six ministers in 
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the past two years by the re-alignment of charges. 

Another factor is the number of drop-ins from other 
professions. Among the 21 new students at Knox College 
are six former high school teachers, a former engineer, 
and a former pharmacist. This gain of eight for the 
ministry shows that the traffic is not all one way. 

There are still too many congregations without full- 
time ministers. Presbyteries, the key courts of the church, 
must do their part in appraising each situation realistically 
and taking steps to regroup or amalgamate congregations. 
As times change parishes may grow larger in area, but 
more challenging for those called to serve in the ministry.* 
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MONTREAL’S NEW HOME 


@ Elizabeth House, a residence for 
unwed mothers, is a co-operative 
undertaking of the Anglican, Pres- 
byterian and United Churches in 
the Montreal area, with substantial 
assistance from 
grants in each case. The residence 
opened in June, 1968 in premises 
rented from the Sheltering Home, 
and is now undergoing a program 
of refitting and redecoration. Major 
renovation of hallways, stairwell, 
dining-room, office and kitchen by 
a firm of painting contractors has 
been completed; individual rooms 
and furniture are being done by 
volunteer groups. 

The home is administered by a 
board of directors, five members 
from each participating church, and 
five from the community at large. 
Financial commitments were made 
possible initially by denominational 
grants, and support is pouring in 
from local congregations, parishes, 
and individuals. 

The Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal has appointed a 
full-time teacher for girls who wish 
to continue their studies while in 
residence. The provincial govern- 
ment will make a substantial grant 
on a per diem basis for each resi- 
dent once Elizabeth House is in full 
operation. The residence will pro- 
vide a comprehensive program in 
terms of education, health, rehabili- 
tation, handicrafts, and recreation. 

For prenatal care the girls may 
attend the Queen Elizabeth Hos- 
pital out-patient department, or be 
followed by their private doctor. 
When fully equipped, the home will 
accommodate 18 girls; at the time 
of writing there are eleven in resi- 
dence. If they are in a position to 
do so, the girls are asked to con- 
tribute to the costs, but ability to 
pay is not a factor. 

Offers of assistance and/or re- 
quests for service may be addressed 
to the Executive Director, Mrs. 
Elsie Mackenzie, P.S.W., 2131 
Marlowe Avenue, Montreal, Que- 
bec. ®& By Charles C. Cochrane 
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cover Story 


Auld Lang Syne is sung well before midnight on 
New Year’s Eve in the youth centre of Paterson 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Sarnia, Ont. Then 
the dancers welcome the New Year at a watchnight 
service in the church. Sponsored by the Married 
Couples Club since 1958, the non-profit dance is so 
popular that attendance is limited to 110 couples. 
Lyall Smith took this photo last year. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


BEGIN WORSHIP 
WITH 
GOD’S WORD 


By Calvin H. Chambers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


HM Ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church are asked at ordination, “ Do 
you promise to adhere to the purity of 
worship presently authorized by this 
church”, to which an affirmative reply 
is expected. But many of us, of late, 
have been struggling with the whole 
concept of worship, trying to figure 
out what is meant by “purity of wor- 
ship.” 

It seems to me that our Reformed 
church, without the restrictions of an 
officially approved prayer book, has 
the possibility of being flexible in ever 
new and relevant ways. As long as 
there are certain ingredients within the 
service of public worship, we are pretty 
free to experiment with new forms. 
These may include drama, the dance 
and dialogue discussions, although it 
is improbable that our church will ever 
be strongly attracted to such forms 
which are so unusual in terms of our 
tradition, 

However, it appears that a certain 
rigidity of practice has developed with- 
in our congregations over the years, 
which have turned our services into 
monotonous repetitions Sunday by 
Sunday, more deadening than even the 
laid out service of an Anglican prayer 
book, which at least has a change on 
special feast days. But not so Presby- 
terians. Every Sunday we have become 
accustomed to singing a psalm, en- 
gaging in a responsive reading, hearing 
the scriptures from both Old and New 
Testaments, singing a few more hymns. 
Then comes the sermon, probably the 
offering or an anthem, a hymn, and 
away we go for another week, with 
the benediction pronouncéd upon us. 

For a long time now, I have been 


seriously questioning, not the purity of 
our worship, because that is a matter 
of the heart, but the form, the whole 
approach we take to worship. I have 
been greatly influenced in my thinking 
by a Presbyterian minister, now serv- 
ing with the Latin America Mission as 
a deputation secretary. His insights, 
shared with me on a number of occa- 
sions, have helped to stir within me a 
desire to see a new and more refreshing 
approach. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the parts of our service 
which we participate in before the ser- 
mon is preached, are increasingly ir- 
relevant and meaningless to the aver- 
age person. Most people come into the 
sanctuary the last five minutes before 
the service begins. They have little or 
no time at all to prepare themselves 
for what is going to take place. We 
have imagined, up until now, that they 
will be prepared for hearing God’s 
word in the sermon, if we warm them 
up with a few acts of worship, involv- 
ing hymns, prayers and scripture. But 
I believe that the opposite takes place. 
We insulate them, even more so, from 
really hearing the sermon, because by 
the time we get to it, they have either 
been turned off by the forms we have 
engaged in, or lulled into a pleasant 
spiritual stupour. I have discussed this 
problem of relevant church worship 
with a lot of people, and almost al- 


ways they talk about the first part of 
the service as the “preliminaries” and 
“let’s get on with the sermon”. They 
don’t mean to be irreverent, but our 
worship patterns just don’t get to them. 
I’m convinced that this is true, even of 
the most died-in-the-wool Presbyterian 
who likes things to be exactly the 
same, week by week. 

What people need when they come 
into the sanctuary, is to be immediately 
confronted with the word of God read 
and preached. This goes against all the 
present liturgical rules I know of, and 
upsets our traditional patterns — but 
hear me out. 

The mind needs to be stimulated 
immediately with a confrontation of 
the truth of God’s word, before true 
worship can be expressed. We must 
have something for which to be grate- 
ful. It is when the word of God is 
proclaimed, and people have heard 
him speak to their hearts through a 
meaningful interpretation, that they 
can participate in other expressions of 
worship such as hymns and _ prayers. 
You can sing with feeling, and pray 
with some identification with what the 
minister is saying, if your mind has 
been stimulated by the word of God. 

But if we have to wait for a half 
hour before we get to the meat of the 
service, a kind of spiritual insensitivity 
is created which makes people clock 


“Ladies and gentlemen of Presbytery, this is our replacement. It will select its own 
programmer who, in recognition of our heritage, will be known as Moderator. Are there 


any questions?” 
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watchers and sleepers. I would like to 
make a plea for services which would 
begin in a different way than what 
we’ve been accustomed to. When we 
call our congregations to worship, let 
us offer prayer for our enlightenment, 
and then immediately proclaim the 
mighty acts of God, relating them to 
life. Then follow this with the acts of 
worship we have designed to call the 
“preliminaries”. I’m convinced that a 
totally new attitude will emerge. We 
will have a greater openness to the 
word of God and a more dynamic par- 
ticipation in worship. 

Along with this, we need to give 
people the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions about what they have heard. In a 
congregation of any size, we are much 
too reticient to speak out, but if ques- 
tion sheets were in the pews, and peo- 
ple invited to write out their questions 
during the offering or anthem, they 
could be brought to the minister for 
consideration. The questions, of course, 
would not have to be merely on the 
sermon. They could be on any subject 
because so often people itch where the 
minister doesn’t scratch. If the minister 
felt he could not deal adequately with 
the question at that moment, he should 
be honest enough to say that he is not a 
walking religious dictionary, and would 
do some research on the subject dur- 
ing the week, attempting an answer 
the following Sunday. It would help 
people come to some understanding 
of problems they have with the Bible, 
Christian faith and practice, and pre- 
pare the way for the minister to have 
a deeper pastoral relationship with the 
congregation. Questions are bothering 
a lot of people which never get out 
into the open because very little oppor- 
tunity is given. I believe this would do 
more to enliven our services with ex- 
pectancy, and deliver them from the 
spiritless formality which characterize 
so many of them today. 

If we are a reforming church, we 
need to let the needs of the people 
and the teachings of scripture be weld- 
ed together in a much more helpful 
way by proclaiming the word first, and 


SHARE 


YOUR LOVE... 


Only a short time ago May San was 
shivering with cold—hungry—crying. 
She had been abandoned, left during 
the night on the front porch of our 
Pine Hill Babies Home, in Hong 
Kong. 

Why? We may never know. Hong 
Kong is full of desperate people—a 
mother too poor to feed her little 
daughter .. . a father too ill to work 

. orphaned children with no rela- 
tiviesmatwal Lannems 

We do know that little May San 
needed us. Our housemother gently 
picked her up and took her inside. 
May San had a bath and a warm 
bottle of milk. Dressed in a fresh 
nightgown she fell asleep in a clean 
comfortable crib. 

May San will stay at Pine Hill (a 
new babies’ home, built last year, 


mainly by Canadian contributions) 
until she is six. Then she will move 
to a cottage-plan Home. 

For only $12 a month you can 
sponsor a child like May San. You 
can choose a boy or girl from the 
countries listed below, or you can 
allow us to select a child for you 
from our emergency list. 

You will receive a photograph of 
your child, along with a personal 
history, and information about the 
Home where your child receives love 
and care. Your child (or housemother, 
if too young) will write to you, and 
you will receive the original plus an 
English translation — direct from an 
overseas Office. Will you help—today? 

Countries of greatest need this 
month: India, Brazil, Hong Kong, 
Korea, Taiwan (Formosa). 
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letting our worship flow out from 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA P-1-9 g 
I wish to ‘‘sponsor” a boy girl for CCF is experienced, effi- © y 
there. * om : Vy cient, economical and 
one year In . Boee speeeanensaocwes conscientious. | Approved 
(Name Country ) by the Income Tax 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Branch of the Dept. of 
Enclosed is payment for the evenue, Ottawa, 


‘ approved by U.S. State 
fulyert Ly first month: (2) Department Advisory 


fox » hi rtr 
sponsor” a child but want Commission on Voluntary 


Letters for publication must be 
signed and should be limited to 200 
words if possible. 


I cannot 


Or to help by giving $.. Foreign Aid. Christian 4 
Longer comments, up to 800 words, p by OR SD ats bi 
will be considered for the Pungent and Name eens ee seecseeent scene cocatecesetcenreecoeeseeens helping children around : 


the world since 1938 and at present assists 
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the author. 
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REVITALIZE 
THE WHOLE 
CHURCH! 

By D. C. MacDonald, 
Simcoe, Ont. 


@ [| have read with interest Dr. Fow- 
ler’s article in the November Record 
in which he mentions ways to revitalize 
the presbytery. I think he is on the 
right track, but I would like to suggest 
he add a few more rails in order to 
bring us all to our desired “station” 
in this matter. 

I have spent considerable time lately 
thinking up ways to revitalize the syn- 
od. In meeting with others on com- 
mittees in this regard and discussing the 
whole issue, I am now persuaded we 
should not think of revitalizing one 
court, but all our courts. 

May I state in bare outline a pro- 
posal for revitalizing the church as a 
whole. 

I would like to see us put into effect 
in some measure the suggestion of the 
Price Waterhouse & Company made 
some years ago that we consolidate 
our many boards and committees of 
general assembly into six or seven. 

I would now like to outline how 1 
think one of these boards would do 
its work, and let us assume it is the 
board of evangelism and social action. 
Sometime in the spring the board 
would meet and agree on plans and 
projects for the following year. As 
soon after the meeting as possible the 
synod convener of evangelism and so- 
cial action, with resource people from 
staff, would meet with presbytery con- 
veners of evangelism and social action. 
Study groups and training sessions 
would be held to enable the presbytery 
convener to go back to his presbytery 
to put the schemes into effect. Then 
the presbytery convener would call a 
meeting of congregational committees 
on evangelism and social action. (It is 
part of my plan that every congrega- 
tion would have committees corres- 
ponding to the general assembly 
boards — this will provide the missing 
rails I mentioned in the beginning.) At 
this meeting, which might have to cov- 
er a weekend or more — the congre- 
gational leaders would be informed so 
they could go back to the congrega- 
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tion and put the plans into operation. 

As this plan gets operational another 
great benefit would be gained. The 
members from the congregation would 
start to feed into presbytery conveners, 
and on up the line, their thinking about 
these schemes and thus the grass roots 


would become involved. 
Other factors would have to be 


considered to gain maximum efficiency. 
When a future minister is in college, 
our staff should be alert to see where 
a person’s interests and talents are 
directed. Let us start a person as pres- 
bytery convener in one field (evangel- 
ism and social action in my example). 
If he shows ability move him up to 
synod convener, where he will be on 
the general assembly board. In this 
day of specialization in all vocations, 
why must we waste our talent by mov- 
ing a man into another field every three 
or six years? This may produce a well 
informed minister after 40 years, but 
our church — and no one would ar- 
gue — thinks a man should be retired 
then. I have observed that our most 
vital contributions to the life of the 
church have been made by persons 
who have served in one area for many 
years. 

There are other obvious advantages 
and disadvantages in this scheme that 
cannot be covered in one submission, 
but I think that in this direction we 
could update our church and make it 
function better, and most important of 
all, get involvement from at least 30 
or 40 people at the congregational lev- 
el — which is where the action should 
be. It would also give us a working 
basis to use the spate of excellent 
handbooks and program material being 
sent out from “headquarters” which 
now a minister, involved in trying to do 
what the committees I suggested above 
should do, has hardly time to read, 
not to mention study and implement. * 


Letters 


THANK YOU! 

I wish to especially congratulate you 
and your staff on the November issue 
of Presbyterian Record. There are so 
many articles pertinent to today’s 
problems. 

Miss Dunn’s article on Youth Ex- 
travaganza was excellent and more 
work of this type should be done. If 
this group can carry out their plans I 


for one would donate toward their 
cause. I feel the church today must 
go to the people with love, and a 
human interest in their problems. The 
church in action where men work is 
another excellent idea and would reach 
many who might never attend a 
church. 

The article on Prejudice is also 
timely and we all need to examine 
ourselves on this score. 

Poverty and Student Power was also 
good and shows us how we can share 
and participate with others less for- 
tunate than ourselves. 

I hope to see more articles along 
these lines in future issues. 

Mrs. Arnold Hodgkins 
Leaskdale, Ont. 


THE CHURCH IN ACTION 

May I express a few thoughts on the 
article by W. L. Young, “The Church 
In Action where Men Work” which 
appeared in November’s issue of the 
Record. 

Personally I think it is a wonderful 
thing for ministers to explore new 
areas, but when they have not con- 
quered the area in which they move 
day by day, how can they hope to be 
any more successful in industry? 

Who is in industry but the man who 
doesn’t go to church be he manage- 
ment or labour? 

The minister’s task is to make his 
congregation ministers, so that they 
can go out into the world of industry, 
business, education, science, sports, 
music etc. but especially the world in 
which each one of us move each day. 

How can they train men and women 
when they do not have Bible study 
and prayer groups? This is the train- 
ing ground for the church, the men and 
women who will carry Christ with 
them in industry. Is our training pro- 
gram adequate to do the job? 

Jim Robertson 
Fergus, Ont. 


PRESBYTERIAN PRIORITIES 

The Presbytery of East Toronto had 
a strange experience at its December 
meeting. On the one hand, there was 
a major discussion of proposals to be 
sent in for dispersal of the National 
Development Fund chiefly in terms of 
improved care of clergymen, and in- 
creased amounts for “church exten- 
sion.” There was also some concern 
about “ambulance” types of social 
action. 

Then, right afterwards, the pres- 
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bytery had another major discussion, 
this time on the contents of the find- 
ings from the Montreal Conference on 
the Christian Conscience and Poverty, 
and on the implications of these find- 
ings for our church policies and priori- 
ties. In this discussion it seemed over- 
whelmingly clear that the present 
trends in our society are heading for a 
major catastrophe. In spite of our 
minor attentions to good works, our 
major economic and social policies 
result in our affluent people and na- 
tions getting richer, while the under- 
developed get steadily further and fur- 
ther behind. 

It therefore seems urgent that some- 
one give a lead, not because they are 
compelled but because they are impel- 
led by the meaning of the Christian 
gospel. Why not The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? 

If so, this will require a compre- 
hensive re-examination of our priori- 
ties. For example, increased money for 
international development, housing for 
the aged, the under-privileged, the 
handicapped of all sorts, community 
development for Indian and Metis 
settlements, support of an Ottawa 
facility for the churches of Canada to 
be at the heart-beat of our nation, 
where decisions are faced and must be 
made by our parliament, economic 
analysts and decision-makers. This re- 
examination will determine whether in 
the long run the Presbyterians in Can- 
ada find themselves on the side of 
God’s love and mercy and justice for 
the prisoners of society as it is (rich 
men as well as poor men) or on the 
side of tradition, drift and the social 
civil war of which Prime Minister 
Trudeau and others are clearly trying 
to warn us. 


Toronto, Ont. Stuart B. Coles 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Through the esteemed medium of 
the Presbyterian Record may I speak 
of the disuse of our Old Testament, 
now so prevalent. Probably its great 
length, three times that of the New 
Testament, is an important factor. in 
this unhappy situation. These ancient 
writings contain many repetitions con- 
cerning men and events, usually with 
variations. Also present are long 
genealogies of men, mainly obscure, 
who lived and died thousands of years 
ago. The result is the obscuration of 
the true worth of the O.T., together 
with impaired readership, and occa- 
sions for unbelief. 


Ottawa, Ontario. I. N. Beckstead 
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CASAVANT CRAFTSMANSHIP—THE SKILL OF GENERATIONS 


we have 
no 


stock designs! 


Because there are no stock organ installations. Each has its own 
individual characteristics, problems and requirements. An organ 
must fit in visually with its environment—be it modern or tra- 
ditional. And it must have correct placement to fulfill its solo 
and accompanimental role. That is why we prefer to work with 
the architect right from the planning stage of the building. It’s 
the one way we Can avoid any placement or acoustical problems 
that might be difficult, even impossible, to correct later. 

Albert Bonin is shown planning a Casavant installation for a 
specific church, guided by the architect's notes and specifica- 
tions. Albert is the third generation of his family to work at 
Casavant, his father and grandfather having added their skills 
to the Casavant reputation. That is how we progress at Casavant. 
The art of organ building is passed on from father to son... 
growing with every step. The result—a Casavant—superior by 
design, the best value for your investment. 


Casavant Freres 


LIMITEE 
ST. HYACINTHE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Wert eH PERRAULT, president and general manager + L.\. PHELPS, tana/ director 


REV. BILL McLENNAN and his assistant, Rev. David Walker, outside Wayside House, Hamilton, Ont. 


@ Thousands pass it every day. Some refer to it as that 
“funny, lonely looking old house on the side of the Hamil- 
ton Mountain”. As they shoot by in their cars, few notice 
that the house bears a sign, “Wayside House”, but not 
too many in a community of over one quarter million had 
any idea what the house was all about. 

That was six months ago. Since that time, due in large 
measure to the energetic leadership and vision of one man, 
things are happening. His name is Rev. William McLen- 
nan, who since his graduation from Knox College seven 
years ago, has been minister of Roxborough Park Presby- 
terian Church, a small congregation in a low income area 
of East Hamilton. He is also Director of Wayside House, 
a half-way home for a dozen male alcoholics. Twelve men 
who are halfway between being integrated as a useful part 
of society and skid row. 

About five years ago a few citizens in Hamilton became 
concerned about people with an alcohol problem. The city 
owned a house beside the water reservoir previously lived 
in by one of their employees but now vacant. They gave it 
to the group for $1 a year and it was opened as Wayside 
House, a clubhouse and drop-in centre for alcoholics. In 
its first years it suffered from the lack of two things— 
money and supervision, Finally a director was secured 
along with a grant from the Alcoholism and Drug Addic- 
tion Research Foundation. But things still didn’t go too 
smoothly and in June of 1967 Wayside House closed its 
doors. 

In January 1968, Bill McLennan was persuaded to be- 
come the director for a six months trial period in an 
attempt to lead the project out of the wilderness. The 
board of directors felt that Bill had a lot of things going 
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for him. He was Presbyterian chaplain of the jail, he was 
well known in A.A. circles, the psychiatric hospital and 
the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation. 
His own background and the location of his congregation 
meant that it was a problem from which he was seldom 
far away. 

In January there was $2,000 to start the program. Indi- 
viduals, organizations and churches have been generous. 
The Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation 
has once again provided a grant. However, finances con- 
tinue to be a problem. It costs about $20,000 a year to run 
a home of this kind. But as Bill points out, “That’s pretty 
cheap. We keep a man here for $5 a day. To keep him in 
an Ontario Hospital it costs $8 per day, the jail $10-$14— 
the general hospital up to $50. There is no telling the cost 
to society when he’s out on the loose. We believe we have 
something here that these others find difficult to supply. 
Here we provide a home atmosphere and the support an 
alcoholic needs to begin reaching out and establishing him- 
self in the community. The jail is too punitive, the hospitals 
too big and too institutionalized”’. 

What does Bill McLennan think about the alcoholic 
problem? He believes it is one of the second or third major 
social problems in any community today. Frequently, it is 
involved in marital discord and the loss of work in industry. 
Bill points out that the “drunk court” in Hamilton pro- 
cesses about 5,000 cases each year, and that the chronic 
alcoholic population of Hamilton, which is only the corner 
of the iceberg, is estimated at 500. 


Bill got involved in this ministry because he believes 
that a necessary part of every Christian fellowship is out- 
reach at the community level with the community’s prob- 
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Where 
ALCOHOLICS 


find 
new hope 


BY JOHN CONGRAM 


lems. In the case of the alcoholic he believes the com- 
munity as church can represent to these men forgiveness 
and an entrance back into society. The church lets the 
alcoholic know that not all the world is hostile toward him. 
Bill is deeply grateful to his own congregation that has 
freed him for this work and also has given it their interest 
and support. 

“Volunteers are a key part of the program here,” Bill 
explains. “One may help a resident practice his driving 
so he can get his driver’s licence back, thus making it easier 
for him to secure a job. A young couple may come in and 
prepare a meal and spend a few hours fellowshipping with 
the men. Someone else drops in with a hamper of food or 
bag of potatoes, which assists in keeping costs down and 
Wayside’s helping doors open. We want and need volun- 
teers!” Some churches have begun to have special collec- 
tions of food stuffs for Wayside House. ““We can use just 
about everything but soup,” Bill says, “our cook makes 
his own. Gifts of food are a lifesaver in cutting our budget.” 

What do the men who have come to Wayside House 
think of it? I talked to a few of them. 

Sam was at one time a paid soloist in a church in the 
Niagara Peninsula. He has just recently joined a choir 
after being away from church for 32 years. Here’s the way 
he put it: “It’s marvelous and a lifesaver for me. I’ve 
received understanding and rehabilitation here that I found 
nowhere else. Here there is no favouritism but everyone is 
treated as a human being.” 

Harold claims he’s been just about everywhere with his 
problem, but for the first time he’s learned he’s got to 
stop running and face up to his situation. “The thing I 
like about it here is that there is always someone to whom 
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you can talk. Religion is never pushed down your throat. 
I know it’s important but to have it pushed at you when 
you’re down used to make me worse. Before I came here 
I tried to take my own life. Now I don’t have those 
thoughts. This place changed them.” 

One other minister has been involved with Bill from the 
beginning. Rev. Harold Brill is a Lutheran minister from 
Conestoga. Gradually more of the clergy are showing 
interest and providing some of the counselling at the home. 

What makes Wayside House an effective instrument in 
the fight against alcoholism? There are many factors but 
two stand out. The first is discipline, a fair but firm dis- 
cipline with a constant challenge to face up to reality and 
responsibility for one’s own actions. Each guest must 
attend two A.A. meetings a week, one at the house, one 
outside. They are encouraged to seek the help of profes- 
sional agencies such as the Alcoholism and Drug Addic- 
tion Research Foundation. They are urged to seek employ- 
ment and when employed or on welfare are required to 
pay $20 per week room and board. When a man slips and 
is not re-admitted to Wayside House he knows he has 
been treated fairly and has had an honest hearing. 

The second factor is what allows the first to take place 
—the loving, supportive atmosphere created around the 
home—from Bill, through Lee the cook and manager, the 
volunteers and the men themselves. The kind of love that 
can destroy a man’s thoughts of suicide and make him 
want to live again.*« 


If you would like further information on Wayside House or how 
you can help the program there, you may write to; Wayside 
House, Box 82, Station C, Hamilton, Ont. 
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CHRIST SEEKS ASIA 


A review of 
the 


Asia-South Pacific 
Congress on 
Evangelism 


BY RUSSELL SELF 


C3 ; 


JAPANESE DELEGATES to the Congress on Evangelism publicly expressed grief at the 
suffering caused by their invading armies in World War II, by laying a wreath at a Singapore 
monument. 
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@ In the distant past, a Sumatran prince imagined he saw 
a lion stalking among marshes on an island off the Malay 
coast, and called it Singa-Pura, or Lion City. But fisher- 
men were the island’s only inhabitants until the early 19th 
century when the Sultan of Johore sold it to the East India 
Company for a trading post. 

Today 15,000 ships use the facilities of Singapore’s 
busy harbour and almost all international airlines of Asia 
fly into Lebar Airport to allow tourists and business men 
from around the world to mingle with the far-seeing, fast- 
developing polygot population of three million. 

At Singapore the Asia-South Pacific Congress on Evan- 
gelism met for eight days in November. Over 1,000 Chris- 
tians from 25 Asian countries conferred on how to “ex- 
pound the relevance of the Christian evangel and to 
stress the urgency of its proclamation to two billion 
Asians.” 

Delegates came by chartered flight from Japan, Korea, 
Indonesia, Australia and India. Smaller national groups 
flew from Nepal, Afghanistan, Cambodia, South Vietnam, 
New Guinea and other countries. The arrival climaxed 18 
months of planning by an international staff headed by 
Dr. W. Stanley Mooneyham, who also directed the Berlin 
Congress. 

The Singapore Congress did in breadth what the Berlin 
Congress did in depth. There was less accent on theology 
and a greater emphasis on the magnitude of the task. 
Participants were determined not to compromise basic 
biblical doctrines for the sake of broad ecclesiastical unity, 
and to tolerate minor differences of interpretation for the 
sake of a united front in evangelism. Many delegates felt 
that they could not enjoy the luxury of committees and 
dialogues in an area that is less than one per cent Chris- 
tian. The church should move out with confidence and 
clarity with the good news. 

The voice of the congress was distinctively Asian, with 
80% of the delegates from Asia, 18% from Aus- 
tralasia and 2% from North America. And the platform 
was predominantly Asian, including chairmen, speakers, 
choirs, soloists and musicians. In such a fellowship 
nationals from various Asian countries discovered each 
other and found opportunities for future common witness- 
ing. There was a cross pollination of ideas, a sharing of 
mutual problems and pressures, and the installing of a 
new confidence in the power of the gospel. 

Almost two-thirds of the delegates had new passports 
as this was their first trip beyond their own borders. Nepali 
pastors from the hidden valleys of the Himalayas met with 
evangelists from the busy industrial areas of Japan; medi- 
cal doctors from India met with Chinese business men 
from Hong Kong; isolated young pastors from Cambodia 
met with Naga Christians along the borders of China; 
South Vietnamese Christians shared mutual concerns with 
the dynamic leaders from Korea; Pakistan Christians found 
real encouragement in hearing about the half million 
Muslim converts in Indonesia; Ceylon Methodist laymen 
met with Anglican bishops of the Philippines. 

There was a new awareness of a visible unity with a 
vatiety of expressions. There was an uncovering of unity 
that already existed. Organizational and denominational 
patterns were subdued. 
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As the 1,000 delegates met in the modern Singapore 
Government Conference Hall and listened to simultaneous 
translations of Mandarin, Japanese, Korean, Indonesian 
and English, there emerged a new sense of strength and 
vitality. All delegates returned to their task, many in 
lonely and difficult areas, with new encouragement and 
determination. They realized anew that there was a call 
to preach the gospel to all men everywhere. 

The Singapore Congress brought into sharp focus un- 
precedented opportunities as well as staggering needs. 
Papers on youth reminded the participants that one billion 
of Asia’s population were under 20 years of age. Student 
riots and rapid growth of education were symbols that 
“the youth of today are the leaders of today.” 

There was an unscheduled hour of prayer for Christians 
living under pressure and persecution in mainland China, 
Burma, North Korea, North Vietnam and Tibet. There 
was a recognition of the sovereignty of God and a refusal 
to accept closed doors as a final fact of history. 

The vision was not narrow or pietistic. It embraced the 
whole man and his needs living in the world of social 
upheaval, depersonalized computer techniques and indus- 
trial revolution. The congress spent one entire day con- 
sidering what is God’s good news for a complex confused 
world in the closing third of the 20th century. Normal 
living in Asia is crisis existence. Staggering social prob- 
lems cry out for involvment. It is not easy to establish 
priorities and balance in the midst of bloody wars, large 
scale famines, student revolts, political intrigue and cold 
ruthless selfishness. This is certain. “There is only one 
gospel — a redeemed man in a reformed society.” The 
congress was reminded that no Christian can live “as an 
island, entire in itself; every man is a piece of the contin- 
ent.” However, on the matter of unquestioned loyalty to 
the government and the institutional church’s direct in- 
volvement in socio-political concerns there were divergent 
points of view. 

During the eight days of the congress the population of 
the world increased by two million. Most of these are 
born into non-Christian homes and at the present tempo of 
evangelism will not hear the message of victory in Christ. 
Add to this the existing task of reaching two billion people 
with the good news before this population doubles within 
the next 25 years. 

The Asian delegates faced squarely this challenge in 
the light of biblical revelation and new techniques of mass 
media communication in the field of radio, TV and litera- 
ture. Universalism nor the vocal advocates of syncretism 
found acceptance by the Asian leaders. Evangelical unity 
which stimulates vitality in the church and creates a vision 
commensurate with the challenge, should and will bring 
a concern for an increased tempo and volume so that men 
everywhere may hear the mighty acts of God. 

Noteworthy fruits of the congress include a clearing- 
house to co-ordinate the availability and itinerary of Asian 
witness teams and Bible ministries across national lines; 
and encouragement of an evangelical theological commis- 
sion with national sections devoted to sharpening the cut- 
ting edge of the church. The coming decade will feel the 
impact in many creative expressions of indigenous efforts 
in evangelism in the Asia-Pacific region. * 
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Protestants and Catholics 
Join against poverty 


BY DECOURCY H. RAYNER 
Sp AN ELEN 


@ A change of emphasis as well as direction for the Can- 
adian Council of Churches was evident at the annual 
meeting of its central committee at Geneva Park, Ont., 
November 27-29. A radically new structure has been 
adopted after six years of intensive study, and the 75 
delegates to this meeting planned a forward-looking pro- 
gram of inter-church action. 

Two of the proposals involve closer co-operation with 
the Roman Catholic Church. An Ottawa office to act as 
listening post and action and information centre for all 
interested churches is another possibility. 

The old departments of the past 20 years have been 
replaced by one Priorities and Development committee 


and five commissions, Community Experiments and Minis- — 


tries, Canadian Affairs, World Concerns, Research and 
Training, and Services. 

An evidence of new action is a program budget for 
the most urgent projects of the five commissions. It is 
small, only $8,745 for 1969. It will cover such items as 
regional group studies of ecumenism, work camps, and 
an experimental ministry to those outside the churches. 
Member denominations will be asked to increase their 
council support by 5% in 1969. 

The problem of poverty, in Canada and elsewhere, is 
high on the list of priorities. The central committee ac- 
cepted an invitation to join with the Canadian Catholic 
Conference in setting up a committee of eight plus a staff 
member appointed by each body. Unnamed as yet, this 
committee “is to be charged with the development of a 
practical strategy of unified action by all Christian 
churches in their present programs of social action, in 
particular concerning poverty.” 

The views of the poor and the young are to be sought 
as plans are drawn. The committee must report to the 
Canadian Catholic Conference and the Canadian Council 
of Churches not later than May 15 next. 

Through a joint working group formed in October the 
two national bodies will attempt Protestant-Roman Catho- 
lic co-operation and ecumenical activity at all levels. 

The pressing need for a presence in Ottawa to repre- 
sent a Christian voice, the total Christian voice if possible, 
was presented by Canon Maurice Wilkinson, newly-ap- 
pointed associate secretary of the Canadian Council. The 
executive was authorized to explore the nature and func- 
tion of an Ottawa office, and to take action if the re- 
sources are assured. 

A responsible delegation from the Canadian Council 
will be sent to Ottawa as soon as possible to make repre- 
sentations regarding the Nigeria-Biafra situation. The 
committee adopted a resolution stating that Canada has 
a unique role to play in that area, and asking the Cana- 
dian government to take positive action on its own and 
through the United Nations. 

The Ecumenical Institute of Canada, operated by the 
council, has had its St. George Street property expro- 
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priated by the University of Toronto. It is seeking to work 
out an interim arrangement with the Anglican Women’s 
Training College and the United Church’s Covenant Col- 
lege, in which the major emphasis will be on lay training. 

Increased financial support from member churches is 
essential to the new program, warned Rev. Reginald M. 
Bennett, who has acted as general secretary for the past 
year. He estimated that the council receives from the four 
major churches only .028% of what they raise for their 
own work. 

In the future Mr. Bennett foresees a General Council 
of Churches including Roman Catholics. “It is just as 
close as our being ready to ask for it,’ he stated. 

Equitable assessments annually against each member 
church would help solve the council’s financial problems, 
reported Donald Cameron, Toronto layman who is vice- 
president of the council. Rev. R. S. Dunn of Walmer 
Road Baptist Church is the president. 

The new general secretary, “Rev. Dr ol. Es Floyd 
Honey, was inducted at this meeting. A United Church 
minister, he has returned to Canada after serving in the 
New York office of the World Council of Churches. 

Speaking of international development and the need 
for justice, Dr. Honey said, “the people of our churches 
are not alert to the situation that lies ahead of the human 
race. We have to challenge (as the young people here 
did in their discussion) the tremendous impact of private 
investment on under-developed economies.” 

The general secretary stated that follow-up on the 
Montreal Conference on Poverty is going to demand a 
radical re-assessment of church programs and priorities. 
“Canadians are a smug bunch of protesters against the 
evils in other people’s societies, yet 26% of Canada’s 
people are living in serious poverty.” 

Speaking of the French-English division in this country, 
Dr. Honey said: “The churches have a direct responsi- 
bility to become bilingual. We have not been proud of the 
French heritage, but have even resented it. The managers 
and directors of many of the companies that make English 
and not French their operative language are in our Pro- 
testant congregations.” 


“It is easy to belong to a church, 
but difficult to be a Christian” 


Regarding the future of the council he stated, “We 
need an explosion of joint action, the kind of thing that 
can get out of hand. If this is going to happen, the deno- 
minational headquarters will have to send down a different 
set of signals to the congregations.” 

“The Protestant witness has been used by God for the 
renewal of the Roman Catholic church,” Dr. Honey 
stated. “The reverse is equally true today; God is using 
the Roman emergence into the ecumenical age to renew 
our too-niggardly Protestant commitments to the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Youth observers urged the churches to find ways and 
means of participating in today’s revolution, at the risk 
of alienating those who are part of the status quo. 

“It is easy to belong to a church, but it is difficult to be 
a Christian,” said Miss Janet Hull of Toronto, a youth 
observer to the Uppsala assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. * 
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Egypt hasnoshortage of ministers 


BY A. C. FORREST 


Ti. principal of a theological college where 
they are short on professors but have more candidates 
studying for the ministry than they can train, invited me 
to his house for lunch in Old Cairo. 

The other guest was a young pastor who got 90 per 
cent in Hebrew in his final examination, and is now the 
first chaplain in the Egyptian army (unofficial). So I went 
for the food, the fellowship and the fun. 

“Say the grace, Sobhy, but don’t make it as long as 
the sermon,” Principal Labib Mishriky said to the hand- 
some young pastor. “It was a good sermon, but a long 
one,” he added later. 

The Rev. Sobhy Zakiam, 26, single, but engaged to be 
married, was pastor of the City of Ismalia, on the Suez 
Canal, before the Egyptians and Israeli began what the 
world calls “artillery duels.” Ismalia was a city of 140,- 
000; the women and children have been evacuated and 
are scattered all over Egypt. About 12,000 men carry on 
in the shattered place. 

The Evangelical Congregation (Presbyterian) disap- 
peared and Zakiam was called to the army. He refused 
a commission but got permission to act as a chaplain — 
without pay or extra privilege — “The first chaplain in 
the Egyptian Army,” he said. He holds services, and 
counsels the men. 

“T write to my former congregation members all over 
the country,” he told me. “When I am discharged I want 
to go to visit them.” 

What he really wants is a fellowship to study in Canada 
or the United States. “He should get his doctorate. Then 
come back here and teach Old Testament,” Dr. Mishriky 
says. 

“I'd like that,’ Sobhy agrees. “One professor wanted 
me to specialize in history too. Hebrew and Arabic are 
a lot alike, and I grew up in a small village and that 
helps you understand the Bible.” 

“We have more candidates for the ministry than we 
need,” the principal told me. “We turned down four or 
five candidates this year”. When he entered the seminary 
work he introduced a night course. “We have 44 students 
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at night and 24 day students this year. We turned down 
four or five day students. More than SO per cent of our 
students have their degrees. The night students can, if 
they wish, get their B.D.s and be licensed and become 
pastors. Many of them are lawyers and engineers and 
doctors.” 

He says that a pastor won’t be paid quite as much as in 
other professions, “But he has more prestige.” He added, 
“Of course most of the night course men don’t want to 
be ordained. They take the courses so they can become 
better laymen.” 

(Bishop Samuel of the Coptic Orthodox Church told me 
that his church also had more candidates than they could 
train in their college. And they too are attracting many 
from law, medicine and other professions. They turned 
down about 40 this year.) 

In recent years the old rivalries among Christians in 
Egypt have declined and Coptic Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic and evangelicals now cooperate in many things. 
Religious life is complicated however by the arrival of 
great numbers of new evangelistic sects and cults, many 
of them financed from America. 

The Evangelical Church which has grown out of the 
work begun by American Presbyterian missionaries in the 
1830s has been supported by personnel and funds from 
the U.S.A. through the years. 

After the June 1967 war, when missionaries had to 
withdraw — and most have not returned — the process 
of becoming fully independent was speeded up. The 
Egyptian church would like more fraternal workers from 
other countries. 

“The seminary was hit worst, for we relied heavily on 
American teachers,” Dr. Mishriky says. “We missed them 
but we managed. We aim to produce our own professors, 
but we are badly in need of qualified teachers until we get 
our own trained.” 

One of the problems — and it is not unique to Egypt 
— is that bright young men such as Sobhy Zakiam go 
abroad on a scholarship and then decide not to come 
back. * 
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@ The problem of race is now inex- 
tricably tied to the problem of poverty 
and the problem of population and the 
problem of youth. 

We see the danger in stark and 
crude form in Africa. The forces of 
African nationalism have come down 
through the West, East, and Central 
Africa, right up to the River Zambesi. 
Now north of the river there are more 
than 200 million Africans controlling 
their own destinies. South of the river, 
except in three small territories form- 
erly British colonies, no single African 
has any effective say in the central gov- 
ernment of his country. Who imagines 
that that confrontation — the confron- 
tation across the river of African 
nationalism on one side and white 
Supremacy on the other — can be 
quickly or easily or even peacefully 
settled? 

I have come from Bucharest where 
for the past few days the heads of the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions have been discussing with the 
secretary-general and some score of 
national delegations international ques- 
tions of aid and trade and develop- 
ment. We deplored the fact that the 
first development decade had failed to 
produce the results we hoped for. We 
had to admit that the conference on 
trade and development held at New 
Delhi earlier this year had made little 
progress. I came away from Bucharest 
and now go on to the Economic and 
Social Council in Geneva with an 
overwhelming sense of the magnitude 
of the task and the inadequacy of the 
efforts so far made to cope with it. 


Million a month 
We know the staggering statistics all 
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too well. Half the people of the world 
live near or below the starvation level. 
By 1980 there will be 1,000 million 
mouths to feed. In India alone, for 
instance, the population increases by 
one million a month. 

I used to speak of the need to nar- 
row the gap between the rich and poor 
nations of the world. I don’t any more. 
The gap is not narrowing: it is rapidly 
getting wider. In the poorer countries, 
including great countries like India and 
China, the average yearly earnings are 
now about £30 a head by the end of 
this century. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the 
scale in the United States the average 
earning is now £1,000 a head a year, 
and at present trends by the end of 
this century the average a head in 
America will increase to £2,000 a 
year. The ratio will not be 30 to 1,000 
but 50 to 2,000. That’s not narrowing 
the gap. The gap is growing to a 
gaping gulf. 

And all the time the monster of 
population is gaining on us. 

We have to add to the dangers of 
poverty and the dangers of population 
the dangers of youth. 


Eroded land 

When I went down through Africa 
with Z. K. Matthews, they told us in 
one country after another that more 
than half the population was under 20 
years of age. Now more of the young 
are going to school. They are not go- 
ing to be content to go back to scratch 
a miserable livelihood from eroded 
land by antiquated methods as their 
fathers did before them. 

We have precious little time. 

All these dangers — of poverty and 
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population and youth — are desperate- 
ly serious in themselves, but it is the 
addition of the race issue which so 
greatly adds to the danger. 

Gunnar Myrdal was saying only re- 
cently that the most ugly prospect of 
our world that could be imagined 
would be an international class strug- 
gle between the rich and poor nations, 
poisoned by the racial complex. 

In the world in which I live at the 
United Nations these combined issues 
of poverty, population, youth, and race 
increasingly dominate our proceedings. 
They are issues so serious and so 
dangerous that they demand not only 
action by individuals and by govern- 
ments but by international initiative as 
well. 


Conscious of limitations 

While I am constantly conscious of 
the dangers, I am equally conscious of 
the limitations on the action open to 
us. We have to recognize what can be 
done and what cannot. We must face 
these limitations and honestly admit 
them. We shall do no good by failing 
to see the power of our adversaries, 
or by attempting to do too much too 
soon. 

But we must show that on our side 
we will not give up. We must show that 
even when the positive action open to 
us is limited we shall not fail to take 
it. We must show that for us there will 
be no going back, and no betrayal. 

In the field of race relations, is it 
fanciful to think and speak of a new 
initiative — an independent and inter- 
national initiative — of youth to fight 
the monster of racial injustice? Is it 
realistic to dream of a crusade of 
youth, an international crusade, for 
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racial justice? A demand to shake all 
the powers that be from complacency 
and inertia? 


Personal decision 

The race question is a great world 
issue which every one of us is able to 
understand. Nations, political parties, 
even families may be split on this issue 
but none of us can escape from a per- 
sonal decision. Every one of us is in- 
volved. Each one of us must decide 
on this for himself. 

These are the propositions that I 
put to you: 

First, we should hate racial dis- 
crimination and any other form of 
racism with an intense loathing not 
against persons but against the evil 
thing itself. 

Second, we should resolve never to 
accept or tolerate racism but to use 
every method of persuasion open to 
us short of violence to bring home to 
those who wish to perpetuate racial 
discrimination that we shall never ac- 
cept or compromise with it. 

Third, we should seek to mobilize 
the enthusiastic support of the new 
generation in all countries in an inter- 
national campaign to rid the world 
of this evil in all its manifestations. 
I believe that the younger generation 
is ready to respond to such a call for 
positive, militant action. * 


THE AUTHOR is Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom at 
the United Nations. The above ma- 
terial is from a speech at the fourth 
assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Uppsala, Sweden. 
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Q What does Paul mean in 
Ephesians 6:12, and in 
other places, by “principalities 
and powers”? Does he mean this 
literally or metaphorically? 


A The people of his day, 
Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, had an unquestioned belief 
in another world, a world that 
was interlocked with this world 
and perhaps dominating it. De- 
mons, devils, were as real as 
one’s neighbours and were to be 
feared and placated. Paul appeals 
to the faithful to grasp the reality 
of and the nature of the struggle 
which has “spiritual” dimensions. 
That struggle is cosmic, not cas- 
ual. I do not think he means 
here the evil, worldly govern- 
ment of, say, the Caesars. To 
answer my correspondent’s ques- 
tion directly, I cannot say 
whether or not his reference is 
literal or metaphorical. It was a 
literal thing to a host of people 
in those times. The reality of the 
struggle, however one may ex- 
plain it, is still with us. It is not 
just a street-corner brawl. 


Q Could you discuss briefly 
the difficulty that I, and I 
know many others, have in draw- 
ing a line between the will of 
man and the will of God? 
A I have the same difficulty. 
Would my _ correspondent 
and my readers please consider 
the following? 

1. If I put a fence around 
my property I immediately claim 
what I think to be mine, and I 
automatically assert what I be- 
lieve my neighbour’s to be in 
relation to mine. To define man’s 
will is, usually, to define God’s 
will. No one has made a satisfy- 
ing definition of either one. 

2. The debate on “free will” 
and “predestination” has raged 
for centuries. John Calvin’s teach- 
ing that the basic thing is not pre- 
destination but the sovereignty of 
God, and the warning of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith 
(Chapter 3, Section 8) against 
glib talk on the subject, are still 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


pertinent and should be studied. 

3. The scripture has no hesi- 
tation in asserting both the will 
of God and the will of man, and 
attributing guilt to man. From 
many examples, consider Acts 
2:23 where Peter says that 
Jesus was delivered by “the 
determinate counsel and _fore- 
knowledge of God”, and “‘ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” If the death 
of Christ was the will of God, 
how could he hold me criminal- 
ly responsible? Yet he did. It is 
not alone in theology that facts 
must be recognized, facts that 
when put side by side are seem- 
ingly contradictory. Do not other 
fields of knowledge have the same 
mystery? 

4. The doctrine of “predestina- 
tion” in Calvin’s time was a doc- 
trine of hope. Today, a cynical 
world believes God must “save” 
us to save his own face, that is, 
if there is a God! Calvin, against 
a world that (largely) believed 
itself damned, taught that God 
did rule and gave a true freedom 
to a “great multitude that no man 
could number.” I maintain that 
this doctrine, despite the clob- 
bering we Presbyterians get for 
holding it, is a doctrine of hope. 
In embracing it, we find purpose 
and destiny and can live with 
knowledge and confidence. 

5. Man’s will is only “free” 
when it becomes obedient to 
God’s will. When, as a boy, I had 
trouble with the multiplication 
table in getting the answer to 
7 x 9 my freedom to make an 
error was an illusory freedom. I 
was bound by error every time 
7 x 9 or 9 x 7 came up. Should 
I have taken refuge by blaming 
God for my messy mind? I am 
of opinion that we invite error by 
trying to draw a line between 
man’s will and God’s will. If we 
separate these two freedoms we 
may find ourselves implicitly ask- 
ing for intellectual slavery — and 
getting it. 
CaS 2 BAe 
Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


S.... time ago I met a woman whose 
home had been destroyed by a bomb and with it, 
everything, human and material, which she had and 
cherished, except a young son of about seven years. Now 
she was in a refugee camp where this son was terribly 
ill and was about to die any minute. As one might expect 
of a person in her position, she was wailing out words of 
distress, sorrow and misery, but above all words of resent- 
ment and shattered belief in God. She was a daughter of 
one of the most prominent ministers of the church, a per- 
son whose belief and faith in God were always proverbial. 
But now, under the stress of suffering and misery she was 
questioning the very existence of God to whose service 
and protection she and her whole family had given their 
whole life. 

I have also met a different type of individual. One 
person I knew for years, took great delight in ridiculing 
beliefs about the existence of God. He had studied science 
in a university and was not a person with a Christian 
background. He never made any secret of his lack of 
belief in the existence of God. 

Some time ago I met him, with a fractured arm, return- 
ing from a prayer house. I stopped and spoke to him. He 
told me of his two miraculous escapes from death. The 
first was in the Nsukka sector of the war. He was one of 
those fighting at the Opi junction where they were scat- 
tered by the enemy. Before he knew where he was, the 
enemy had grabbed him; but by the following morning he 
found himself free from the enemy. He could not explain 
how he managed to escape. The second occasion, he told 
me, was when a bomb fell on the building where he 
was drinking with friends at Aba. Although the building 
was completely destroyed all of them escaped, and he with 
a fractured arm. “I am now convinced” he told me, “that 
there is a God, or call it what you will. There is clearly 
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EXIST? 


BY N. U. AKPAN 


something higher than man, and whose ways are beyond 
comprehension,” he emphasized to me with conviction. 
I wished him well, and then jokingly promised him spon- 
sorship in our church when he felt like it. A few weeks 
ago I saw him worshipping at the Queen Elizabeth Hos- 
pital Chapel. 

Right through the long history of man’s existence and 
his practice of faith in God, times of crises such as we are 
now in have challenged people’s faith in God. There have 
also been times when the mystery of God’s existence re- 
vealed itself in a way unexpected by man. And there are 
times when the question of God’s existence becomes 
tantalizing both to believers and non-believers. As in the 
case of the woman mentioned above, believers tend in 
times of trouble to find God failing them, and to wonder 
in fact whether God exists. In many cases they genuinely 
have secret fears that God might have been dead, if at all 
he had existed. At the same time, God can and does often 
use the time of crisis to prove his mysterious existence to 
those who never believed in him, as happened in the case 
of the young man. 


Now, why do people who throughout their lives have 
believed in God, find themselves in a position of having to 
doubt the existence of God as a result of their direct 
sufferings through calamities? The answer is simple. Hav- 
ing consistently pinned their faith in God, and strenuously 
served him, they do not understand why God does not 
single them out for special treatment. This at once poses 
the complex question of God’s attitude to his sacred crea- 
tion — man; of man’s relationship to God, as well as of 
man’s expectation of God’s role in the world. Of God’s 
attitude to man, the answer is found clearly in the teach- 
ings of Christ — that God is a loving Father whose favours 
are not withheld even from the most sinful, because even 
sinners can turn from their evil ways. 
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DOES GOD 


Man has advanced in his knowledge of nature and the 
universe, but his knowledge of God has not advanced with 
that knowledge. 

Very few of us, including the most educated who pro- 
fess Christianity, are able to abandon traditional beliefs 
and myths about God. And because of this it has been 
difficult for us to cultivate a more realistic understanding 
of God and our relationship with him. The wrong notion 
that God, nature and man are inter-related a notion 
which gave rise to beliefs in totems and the worship of 
trees, hills, streams, moon, stars, sun, etc. — still lingers. 
The reason is that we have not properly understood the 
scriptures which teach that God is separate from nature 
and man, because it was God who made them all. Many 
still regard God as a bearded old man sitting beyond the 
clouds and heavens, and not as the omnipresent spirit 
which dwells in and around us. 


People expect God to intervene directly in the affairs of 
man and even in the ordering of world affairs. This 
expectation arises out of ignorance of the true nature of 
God and the relationship which God intended man to 
have with him. God created man in his own image and 
imparted into man his own wisdom, thereby allowing him 
the will and discretion to choose between good and evil 
as well as the ability to exploit God’s gifts and bounties 
for his own good — though unfortunately, man has often 
abused those gifts and bounties. God created the universe 
and the forces that govern the universe, and over the 
centuries have allowed man to evolve his knowledge and 
understanding of the universe in order to be able to 
channel the natural forces made available by God for the 
general good of man. Once we understand this we can 
understand why we should not expect God to intervene 
directly, in the light of man’s expectations and thinking, in 
the affairs and happenings in the world. But this does not 
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DOES GOD 
EXIST? 


mean that God is indifferent towards man and his affairs. 
He still retains the ultimate authority to do that which 
pleases him and not necessarily what man wants to do. 

I wonder how many people have ever sat down to con- 
sider what consequences would befall the world if God 
were always to intervene in the affairs of man and in the 
workings of nature, not in the way he wants but in the 
way man expects. 

One consequence of such an intervention would be lack 
of progress by man, lack of development of science and 
knowledge. Without the occurrence of plague and spread 
of epidemics, man would not have developed his God- 
given talents to a degree which has made him protect him- 
self against disease and epidemics, through medical 
science. Without lightning man could not have developed 
electricity which has brought so much benefit to mankind; 


without evil man could not appreciate good; and without 


death man could not value life. Thus it is in the interest 
of man himself and of God’s purpose in creating the 
universe and man, that he should not unduly intervene 
with, let alone stultify, the course of nature as ordered 
by him. 

It is the ignorance, the wrong notion, which misled man 
into a fear of science instead of regarding it as a means of 
God’s revelation and of his powers. If man had under- 
stood the situation in that way, he would have been in a 
position to make better use of the knowledge and power 
which science has made available to him. 

Yes, there are many believers today who fear that God 
may probably have been dead. They live in a world 
where they are daily experiencing or hearing all sorts of 
wrong-doings and injustices practised by man; of innocent 
beings suffering unjustly; of extreme poverty in a world 
of plenty. 

What proof have we of God’s existence? Let me 
answer from my personal experience. More than at any 
time in my life, I have found in the course of our present 
conflict and war with Nigeria, the mysteries and powers of 
God in different ways. They occur daily and if God 
spares our lives for those who have personal experience 
of those happenings to pass them on to others, most 
people will marvel at them. But there are people who want 
definite proofs of the existence of God. “In an empiric 
age we cannot believe anything that has no definite or 
tangible proof.” That is what we say. But the existence of 
God cannot be proved by a formula, the touch of hand 
or in a laboratory. If this were possible then God would 
cease to be God, he would be matter and not spirit, not 
the mystery which he is. 

A man of faith, a believer in God always feels God’s 
presence, his will and his doings. He lives and moves 
daily, hourly, every minute with this experience. He needs 
no external proof. But to a man who needs external evi- 
dence he can find this in endless ways. We have seen that 
science which started by challenging the existence and 
power of God has now admitted defeat, and become the 
ally of God for good. 

One main difficulty with us lies in the way that we 
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approach God in our prayers. We pray to God not so 
much in adoration and faith, as in demands for what we 
want him to do. We approach God in prayer in the same 
way the heathens approach their gods, in a contractual 
sense. A heathen offers his god sacrifices, possibly at the 
beginning of a farming season; and expects his god, hav- 
ing accepted his sacrifices, to reward his labours with 
fruit. If he or a member of his family is ill or in difficulty 
he offers sacrifices to his god as an inducement for that 
god to do what he wants. In other words, his own god can- 
not do anything for him unless it is bribed. Unfortunately, 
many Christians seem to have the same attitude and 
approach to God. Many go to worship as a means of re- 
ceiving favours from God. They perform good acts or give 
generously to the church, not so much from their general 
belief in doing good as from a desire to bribe God in 
anticipation of favours in return. 

Our own relationship with God should not be like that. 
We should approach God in the full belief that even be- 
fore we pray to him, he knows our needs. We should 
approach him in actual humility and surrender expecting 
him to do that which is best for us. God does do this, 
but in his own way and at his own time, not in a way or 
time that we want. Indeed, very often we insult God by 
dictating to him what he must do and when we do not 
have our prayers answered as we want, we begin to doubt 
God’s power and existence. Once we can approach God 
in the right way, accepting him in his true character and 
nature, there will be no misunderstanding about the exist- 
ence of his power, there will be no confusion. We need 
this type of approach so terribly at this critical time in our 
own life and existence. 


No human being exists pho does 
not believe in a poner.. above him 


Take any two individuals — one who believes in God 
and one who does not. You will see the distinct difference 
in them. This difference is not found in their wealth, 
health, social status or outward happiness. It is found in a 
godly man’s inward radiance and spiritual contentment, 
which can overshadow bodily pain, material poverty or 
personal disappointments. No worldly setback, no machi- 
nations of man, no disappointment, no physical discom- 
forts, can make a man, who knows God is beside him, 
lose his sense of proportion, his faith and his duty to 
God. To him everything works in accordance with God’s 
purpose — a belief which always gives him peace of 
mind, satisfaction with his conscience and impregnable 
fortification against psychological, moral and even physical 
onslaughts and losses. 

A man who has shunned God lacks these benefits. I 
have used the word “shun” quite deliberately, for I do 
not believe any human being exists who does not believe 
in the existence of a Power — God — above him. A 
person who denies the existence of God is not only 
foolish, as the psalmist says, but evil-minded. He denies 
God because he wants to avoid personal responsibilities 
to his creator and his fellow men. Any person who does 
not acknowledge the existence of a power above him is 
an evil person who must be feared, for he is a man cap- 
able of doing anything but good. * 
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GIFTS TO MATCH THE HOUR 


News This year the Canadian Bible Society must provide $800,000 


towards the Bible Society’s world budget of $7,600,000 for the 
translation, production and distribution of the Scriptures in 150 
countries. 


Relief in Nigeria The demand and the opportunities are the greatest ever. 


Samuel Harder returned from Lagos 
on December 4, having completed the 
task for which our church sent him 
to Nigeria. 

Three months ago he dropped his 
doctorate studies in pharmacy at the 
University of Saskatchewan to answer 
an urgent appeal from the Christian 
Council in Nigeria. 

On his arrival in Lagos he took 
over an empty warehouse and began 
to organize the purchase and distri- 
bution of drugs for relief teams work- 
ing 300 and 400 miles from the cap- 
ital. His job was to purchase stocks 
according to the need, and to keep 
down the price by buying in quantity. 

In the first week Mr. Harder 
bought $210,000 of drugs locally, 
equipped the warehouse with shelves, niga... 
packing facilities and staff, and set up FOR YOURSELF 
a recording system for supplies used : ~oR ~ OR YOUR 
and needed by relief teams. BCS a \ 

All relief in federal Nigeria is : CHURCH GROUP 
under the International Red Cross. cre 
Doctors with relief teams reported 
much malnutrition. Scabies is rampant, 
particularly among the children. The 
great need is for high protein foods 
and antibiotics. 

Before Mr. Harder left the Lagos 
distribution centre was staffed by an 
international team, and he had pur- 
chased about one million dollars worth 
of drugs. 

Transportation is the main obstacle 


to be overcome in sending food into MANY GROUPS EARNED OVER 
areas of shortage. Some of this is done | $200. LAST YEAR WITH START NOW 


through the Nigerian army. By Janu- Experience proves the Monarch Line 
ary, if supply lines can be established, M O AN A ing C ~ is so good, prices so attractive, there 
eer gen oe a ictreberect Pav Ecubeaeasv ot ase indeed 
eeecded kote Vhs oe crak CARDS AND GIFTS obligation—it’s well worth a trial. We 


Mr. Harder reported that John You will earn as much, or more, this easy give you every help. 
: : é way with the Monarch Line of beautiful All 
Reoch is working with a Red Cross | Q¢casion assortments, Easter cards, Get Well 


relief team. All our missionaries in | cards, Sympathy cards, Wrappings and Gifts. AUSMEN ESE TERMS es ANUS 
federal Nigeria, Rev. and Mrs. Earle | You only need to show to friends and neigh- SOUPS and organizations make it easy 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Murray Ross bours to get immediate orders. to finance purchases. 

od Me - b] 


and Rev. Russell Hall, are well. a a go a Ai a re a 1 


Please make your contribution larger to match the demand. 
Send your gift today. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ont. 


| 
MONARCH GREETING CARD CO. LIMITED | 
Dept. PR, 217 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, Ont. | 
| 
| 
| 


Common witness 


Please send me your FREE full-colour Spring catalogue, full particulars and 


Secretaries of the “world confes- MAIL All Occasion cards on approval. 
sional families” and an observer from 
the Vatican’s Secretariat for Promot- IN cain Ge ra St er an ene eee oueate cn etaarsadasiandesecestsctussncsbssccstssinesscas 
COUPON (please print) | 


ing Christian Unity were called to con- 
sider closer co-operation between 
themselves and the World Council of TODAY 
Churches by Dr. Lumas Vischer at 
the annual parley of secretaries of 
world confessional families in Geneva. 


continued on page 24 
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Under the Lamp Post 


™@ Across the country, people are being gathered together 
to think and talk about the church’s life. Several presby- 
teries are holding congresses. Here are brief reports of 
current events related to LAMP. 

At Charlottetown in December the Rev. Goodwill 
MacDougall addressed a Prince Edward Island congress. 
He raised questions such as these: What is the purpose or 
mission of the church? How can we achieve greater in- 
volvement of lay Christians in active service (ministry)? 
How can the church be made more effective in its action 
program for ministry to the world? 

Delegates were asked to look for constructive ap- 
proaches to the problems and needs now facing congre- 
gations on that island, as well as in the wider work of 
the church. 


West Toronto Presbytery has planned a large congress 
for early January. This gathering will be no mere “talk- 
fest” if the planning committee achieves its aim: 

“We Presbyterians of West Toronto Presbytery wish 
to identify positive steps that can be taken in 
obedience to the will of God to renew and reform 
our life as Christ’s church, so that we can minister 
more faithfully to the world today.” 

This large delegated gathering will meet from Friday 
evening through Sunday with Dr. William Rusch, execu- 
tive officer of the Pennsylvania Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church, as theme speaker. Each congrega- 
tion has been asked to send six delegates who will be 
expected to implement what they have learned. 


Ministers of Hamilton Presbytery, their wives, and one 
or two couples from each congregation have been invited 
to an afternoon of fellowship and discussion about the 
church’s life on Sunday, January 12. These discussions 
will be based on priority concerns. 


The LAMP theme has been chosen for the annual 
W.M.S. Kingston Presbyterial meeting on January 8. 
A Message to Churches and Church Members, (see 
LAMP pages, December Record) is to be used to assist 
group study. 
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The Listening Post 


One of the jobs of LAMP is to listen. It might be said 
that one of the LAMP Posts is a listening post. 

Our staff (with tape recorders) have been tuned in to 
synod meetings, church extension workshops, presbytery 
retreats, PYPS conventions and other meetings. They 
have heard suggestions all the way from a publicity and 
communications centre to more youth participation in 
the organization of the church; and from apartment 
churches to loose-leaf hymn-books (no loose-leaf Bibles 
yet! ). 

Many are advocating more participation and involve- 
ment by the laity in the life of the church — in worship, 
in the decision-making process, and in outreach (Evangel- 
ism and Social Action.) Much is being said about the 
function of the church courts — all the way from the 
general assembly, through synods and presbyteries to kirk 
sessions. Term eldership is mentioned from time to 
time, and one large group of ministers suggested a 
limited tenure of office for board secretaries of not more 
than ten years. Would this apply to professors and 
ministers too? 

There are many folk concerned to see our colleges put 
to more use. Continuing education for all ministers is 
widely recognized as a need in the church; some would 
call it a need for retraining for more teamwork (by both 
clergy and laity). They point out that our tradition 
emphasizes the solo role of the ministry. 

Static is heard on the formula for setting budget alloca- 
tions, on the future of church architecture, on the one- 
way communication in much of our worship, on our work 
among the Canadian Indians, on the overlapping of 
committee work, on board and committee structure, on 
the use of the church’s manpower, on the finances of 
congregations and of the denomination, and on the rela- 
tionship between the gospel and the place of the church 
in our changing world. 

You can help: 

1. By being a “hearing aid” and feeding into the LAMP 
Committee the concerns you hear voiced, and your own 
concerns for the future life and mission of the church. 
2. By requesting study material on some of these sub- 
jects. If we do not have material we will try to locate it 
for you. 

3. By arranging for a group to do some serious “home- 
work” on some aspects of the church’s Life and Mission, 
with a view to sharing the findings with the LAMP 
Committee. 


Your Annual Meeting 


Renewal by the power of the gospel can start at any 
time. But the annual meeting is a great opportunity for 
many congregations to examine their life, rediscover their 
calling and purpose, renew their commitment, and re- 
shape their program. 

For help in planning such a meeting, write to LAMP 
for a free copy of a guide that has been prepared for this 
purpose. See the back cover of this Record. * 
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* NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


Presbyterians in 1969 


1. That YOU have helped to 
bring the present campaign 
total to $3,300,000? 

OR 


At your annual 
congregational 


meeting: a ave taken action 
PVHATAWILE: YOUR | to have your camosign later 
NATIONAL OR 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 3. That YOU refuse the call of 
REPORT BE? the General Assembly to 


participate? 


(Your allocation has been given to 
your congregation- ask for it!) 


WHICH WILL GIVE 
YOUR CONGREGATION 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR? 


We think and hope it will be 1. or 2. 


YOUR CHURCH NEEDS THAT OTHER $2,200,000 
LET'S MAKE 1969 OUR YEAR! 
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NEWS 


continued from page 2 


Present for the first time was a repre- 
sentative of the Seventh-day Adven- 
tists, and the Reformed Ecumenical 
Synod sent an observer. 

Dr. Vischer, director of the World 
Council of Churches’ secretariat on 
faith and order, challenged the confes- 
sional secretaries to understand the 
present ecumenical movement as the 
preparatory process for a “truly ecu- 
menical council of the whole of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The Fourth (Uppsala) Assembly 
spoke of the ecumenical movement as 
“a transitional opportunity for eventu- 
ally actualizing a truly universal, 
ecumenical, conciliar form of common 
life and witness.” 

A “united voice in international 
affairs” and common advice on “‘trans- 
confessional church union negotia- 
tions” were needed by the church to- 
day, stated Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
general secretary of the WCC. 

The meeting agreed to invite the 
Roman Catholic Church to become 
a member of the loosely organized con- 
fessional family committee, which until 
now has been limited to Protestant, 
Orthodox and Old Catholic groups. 


Kenya editor resigns 

The Rev. John Schofield, a British 
clergyman, told newsmen in Nairobi 
that he had been forced by the Kenya 
government to resign his post as editor 
of the Christian monthly newspaper 
Target. 

Mr. Schofield, who was an Anglican 
priest on Tyneside in the North of 
England before moving to Kenya near- 
ly two years ago, said he had no 
choice. lf he had not resigned, the 
government would have stopped publi- 
cation of Target and its Swahili coun- 
terpart, Lengo. ; 

During his period as editor, Target 
launched a number of attacks on Ken- 
ya’s political life. The most recent 
issue, in an editorial article headed 
“The President’s Office”, alleged that 
“the freedom of the people is no longer 
paramount in the minds of the leaders 
of Kenya.” 

It made charges of nepotism and 
tribalism and referred to the use of 
powers under the Detention Act. Mr. 
Schofield said he thought this was the 
issue which had particularly angered 
the government. 

“We received a warning from the 
Registrar of Companies that we had 
been registered under a special cate- 
gory because it was our purpose to 
disseminate Christian news and propa- 
gate the Christian gospel. We were told 
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we had overstepped the mark by op- 
erating as a political organ. But the 
paper has been the same since it was 
started more than five years ago,” Mr. 
Schofield said. 

The two newspapers each sell 10,- 
000 copies a month and receive finan- 
cial aid from inter-related agencies of 
the World Council of Churches. 


Churches join in building 

Sod was turned in mid-November 
for Canada’s first combined church, 
located in metro Toronto. Three con- 
gregations, St. Cyprian Anglican, Hill- 
crest United and Iona Presbyterian will 
use the building and share in the cost 
of $230,000. 

The Sunday school will be integrat- 
ed but each denomination will hold 
separate services. 


It was back in 1966 that the United 
and Anglican congregations set up ex- 
ploratory meetings to discuss their 
common problems. After a survey 
showed that the members were in 
favour they decided to join forces. 

At this time the Presbyterians were 
meeting in local schools and were 
looking for a building site. The cheap- 
est land available was priced at 


$10,000 so they suggested the merger 
become a three-way effort. The church 
will be operated by a non-profit cor- 
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INING FORCES in the sod-turning ceremony for Canada’s first combined church, 


poration headed by 15 directors, five 
from each congregation. 

It will have two separate worship 
areas and a drop-in centre for teen- 
agers. 

Rev. Douglas Crocker, minister of 
Iona Presbyterian Church, said the 
merger would have happened “even if 
we had had all kinds of money.” 

“Just because we all have different 
theological outlooks, doesn’t mean we 
all can’t get along in the same build- 
ing,” he said, “and it’s utter nonsense 
to build two and three churches in the 
same community when one can do the 
work just as well.” 


Ghana Presbyterians 

The Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana has opposed a gov- 
ernment commission’s report recom- 
mending that all schools and colleges 
be brought under secular control. 

The proposal would require that all 
children attend state schools. 

Delegates to the Presbyterian meet- 
ing said the recommendation violates 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights giving parents the right to 
choose the kind of education they wish 
for their children. 

The synod said the government re- 
port gave “superficial treatment to 
religious and moral education,” and 
“it is not in the best interest of the 
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located in metro Toronto, are, left, Rev. Douglas Brown, United; Rev. John Simmons, 
Anglican and Rev. Douglas Crocker, Presbyterian. 
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country’s youth to hand over the 
schools at present managed by the 
churches’ educational units to the state 
until full and adequate provision is 
made for religious and moral educa- 
tion.” 


Youth tax 


Protestant and Roman Catholic 
youth of Lower Saxony voted at an 
ecumenical youth congress to impose 
on themselves a tax for development 
aid for the next year. Addressing an 
open letter to the German Bundestag, 
they urged legislators “to adjust the 
whole policy of our state to the prob- 
lems of world hunger.” They asked 
churches to refrain from spending 
money on things that are merely for 
display. 


Powell condemned 

Both Anglicans and Free Church- 
men in Great Britain have called on 
Christians to repudiate Mr. Enoch 
Powell’s proposal for the repatriation 
of immigrants “to avert the impending 
disaster.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Michael Ramsey, termed Mr. Powell’s 
policy a counsel of despair. He pointed 
out that unless every immigrant is 
forcibly repatriated, there will eventu- 
ally be a substantial group for whom 
Britain will be their only home. 

“Therefore, there will in any case 
be problems of integration which Mr. 
Powell does not appear to have taken 
into account,” said the Archbishop. 

“What is needed is a program of 
education and the exercise of those 
basic Christian beliefs in the equality 
of man to which this country is 
pledged through support of Human 
Rights Year and the UN Charter.” 

Lord Soper, a former president of 
the Methodist Conference, termed Mr. 
Powell’s policies “radically objection- 
able.” He added, “The most severe 
condemnation one can make is that as 
a professing Christian he has no Chris- 
tian judgment to offer.” 

The Rev. Kenneth Slack, minister 
of City Temple, London, held the Pow- 
ell views part of a “desperate disease.” 
It was time that Christians made their 
positions quite clear, he said. 


Church buildings 

Theological students of the United 
Evangelical Church of the Palatinate, 
Germany, have come out strongly 
against traditional trends in church 
building, and have urged the synod of 
the church to scrutinize critically its 
present policy in these matters. 

Among the points raised by the stu- 
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dents — who had met for their annual 
reunion — were: church towers and 
bells should be abolished; church or- 
gans should be small and functional; 
traditional church building should 
make way for church centres consist- 
ing of halls and rooms serving differ- 
ent purposes. 

The students expressed their opinion 
that the traditional structure of church 
buildings accentuates the gap between 
the parish and the world. They also 
stress that modern church centres 
should cost less than the buildings of 
the past. 


One day’s pay 

Baptists throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland will be encouraged to give 
one day’s pay to aid the world’s starv- 
ing people, as the result of action taken 
by the Council of the Baptist Union. 
Good Friday 1969 will be designated 
as the time for making the gifts. 

Acting on a resolution from the citi- 
zenship committee, the council recog- 
nized that the world situation demands 
increased government action but said, 
“the churches in this country have 
their own contribution to make.” 


Karl Barth‘s death 


One of the most powerful influences 
in 20th century reformed theology, 
Rev. Dr. Karl Barth, 82, died in his 
sleep at his home in Basel, Switzerland, 
on December 10. He was the founder 
of a neo-orthodox movement that 
stressed divine grace and freedom. 


Churches combine 

Two Toronto congregations, Morn- 
ingside and High Park, have amalga- 
mated. The new congregation, to be 
known as Morningside-High Park 
Presbyterian Church, will use the 
Morningside building, and the High 
Park property will be sold. Dr. J. K. 
Lattimore is the minister and Dr. J. V. 
Mills, stated-supply at High Park for 
the past six years, is minister-emeritus. 

This action is in accord with a deci- 
sion of West Toronto Presbytery three 
years ago when they designated eight 
congregations as downtown churches 
which should seek every means possi- 
ble to get together in some form, to 
consolidate and strengthen the work. 

Dovercourt and Chalmers Churches 
have since become a two-point charge 
worshipping in separate buildings. But 
the Morningside-High Park Church is 
the first complete amalgamation in the 
presbytery. 

Their first service of worship was 
held on December 1. 


GIVE 
A MEMORIAL 
for 
YOUR CHURCH 


Hundreds of far-seeing wor- 
shippers have made generous 
donations of Schulmerich® 
Bells to their church . . . in 
memoriam of a loved one, or in 
their own name. A living and 
thrillingly beautiful remem- 
brance, the bells may strike the 
hour, call to service, magnifi- 
cently mark holidays and special 
events! Innumerable 

bell combinations may 

be achieved . . . Appro- 

priate plaque, if desired. 
Inexpensive! We will be 

happy to send our bro-.«~ Me 
chure. Write. 


a 
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Toronto 2, Canada 


Religious Journalism 

“Religious journalism influences the 
highest councils of churches and has 
become an organ of teaching in the 
Christian church,” said Father Greg- 
ory Baum, O.S.A., of St. Michael’s 
College in Toronto, in his address to 
a seminar at Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Illinois. The theme of the 
conference was the theological impli- 
cations of the mass communications 
media. 

Referring to “an extraordinary 
evolution in religious journalism,” 
Father Baum said, “Religion today has 
become ‘hard news’ and is recognized 
as significant. Formerly relegated to 
weekend religion pages and limited 
conventions, news of religion today is 
daily news. Most of the major dailies 
in North America today have a religion 
editor, so assignment to the religion 
beat is no longer a punishment. Reli- 
gion editors in the daily press and in 
the weekly magazines have considera- 
ble influence on the thinking in the 
churches.” 


“cc 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 5 

The receipts from congregations — 
for the general assembly's budget — 
totalled $1,367,463 on November 30, 
as against $1,409,850 at the same 
date last year. ones 

Expenditures for 11 months were 
$1,967,615 as against $1,979,986 in 
1967. eS See 

January 14 is the final date for 
crediting budget givings to 1968. 


He cited Vatican Council II and 
the controversy over birth control as 
“startling examples” of the role played 
by religious journalists in influencing 
ecclesiastical thought. 

“There are twin traps for religious 
journalism,” Father Baum said. “This 
is the fault of religious leaders who 
feel that what is profound must also be 
obscure.The traps are superficiality and 
the tendency to put issues in precon- 
ceived categories. Often people accuse 
journalists of being superficial because 
they, the critics, do not want to face 
what their religious convictions mean 
in the ordinary situations of life.” 

Said Father Baum, “Religious jour- 
nalism will assume a more important 
role in the 70s because the church is 
becoming a movement rather than 
structured societies whose goals and 
commitments are determined by eccle- 
siastical government. Through the 
press, radio and television, more than 
through official pronouncement and 
encyclicals, Christians will discover the 
nature of the issues that plague man- 
kind and be able to commit themselves 
to the healing of misery.” 
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Men 


Enthusiastic meetings were held with 
the men of the Atlantic Synod in Nov- 
ember when George Fernie, assistant 
to the national director of PM, visited 
the different parts of the synod. These 
meetings stemmed from a desire on 
the part of Pictou Presbytery evan- 
gelism and social action committee, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Gor- 
don Matheson of Tatamagouche, N.S., 
to establish men’s work in their pres- 
bytery. Meeting at Durham, N.S., the 
Pictou men listened to Malcolm Mac- 
Kenzie, President of the Atlantic Sy- 
nod PM Council. It was decided to 
try to revitalize work amongst the men 
of the churches and James Pyche of 
Stellarton, N.S. was asked to head up 
a presbytery council of men. 

Considerable interest was evidenced 
in the new PM Handbook, which out- 
lines a wide variety of activities for 
men of the church. Discussion tapes 
made available by the national com- 
mittee of Presbyterian Men through 
the audio-visual committee were dem- 
onstrated. These tapes are to stimu- 
late discussion in small groups and 
consist of excerpts from the addresses 
of Prof. Chas. H. Scobie at the 1968 
men’s conferences. 

Other meetings were held in St. 
Andrew’s Moncton and Calvin Church, 
Halifax, where men of the three Hali- 
fax churches gathered. 

In both of these there was a discus- 
sion about the approach of the Presby- 
terian Men’s movement. In Glace Bay, 
Cape Breton, the men of the churches 


« : : 


CHRISTIAN MINSTR 


ELS of the Salvation Army at the laymen’s weekend, First 


on the island gathered and some indi- 
cated a desire for leadership training. 
In Charlottetown the men from 
P.E.I. assembled in Zion Church. After 
electing their council executive there 
was discussion on what our priorities 
in life should be as men of the church. 
A breakfast on Saturday, November 
23, was attended by about 50 men 
from Belleville and the surrounding 
area in St. Andrew’s Church. They 
listened to a challenging address by 
Frank Whilsmith, chairman of the 
national committee of Presbyterian 
Men, on “Measuring Life’s Dimen- 
sions”. George Fernie related this to 
the emphases of Presbyterian men. 
Men of the Montreal-Ottawa Synod 
council met in St. Paul’s Church, 
Ottawa, November 30, to consider 
plans for the coming year. Rev. Don- 
ald Campbell, synod evangelism and 
social action convener, challenged the 
men to engage in a vigorous program 
of outreach. The national director, Roy 
Hamilton, proposed that men’s rallies 
be held for each of the six presbyteries 
with the co-operation of the national 
committee. Plans are being developed 
to implement this in the early spring. 
A Sunday afternoon rally for Kings- 
ton Presbytery was held in Amherst- 
view Church, November 24, at which 
George Fernie spoke to the men on 
the subject of “Facing Life’s Top Pri- 
orities”. The tapes were heard and 
Frank Whilsmith led a discussion on 
“How do we select our priorities in 
life and how do we relate these to our 
life in the world?” At the evening ser- 
vice the film The Visitor was shown, 
which prompted discussion on whether 
the church today is a “Form or a 
Force: 


Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ont. Chairman Bob Currie is in the foreground. 
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Books 


THE MAGIC FIDDLER and Other 
Legends of French Canada 

This beautiful volume is a must for 
collectors of Canadiana. Gracefully 
illustrated by the embossed colour en- 
gravings of Saul Field, the 10 legends 
are related by Claude Aubrey. Every- 
thing about the book is Canadian, even 
the typeface Cartier, created by the 
late Carl Dair. A sophisticated yet de- 
lightful item that will be treasured by 
those fortunate enough to own one. 
It appears in both English and French 
versions. (Peter Martin Associates, 
$17.50 to Dec. 31, $20 thereafter.) 


THE HUNTER AND THE WHALE, 
by Laurens van der Post 
The story of a young Afrikander 
from the uplands of South Africa who 
as teenager joined the crew of a Nor- 
wegian whaler for three seasons off the 
coast of South Africa near Port Natal. 
This is not one of van der Post’s most 
compelling novels, but his knack for 
handling detail coupled with an ex- 
tensive knowledge and experience of 
Africa 40 to 50 years ago occasionally 
causes sections to leap at the reader, 
and one is struck with a fresh insight 
into today’s rather thorny problems. 
(Clarke, Irwin, $5.50) 
Earle F. Roberts 


THE PRESBYTERY OF HAMIL- 
TON, 1836-1967 

A comprehensive history of the 
presbytery and the congregations with- 
in its bounds together with profiles of 
many Presbyterians, a mimeographed, 
soft-covered book, with pages of pho- 
tos well produced on glossy paper. 
One dollar per copy from Rev. T. M. 
Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Rd., Hamilton 
40, Ont. 


Ci2O)s be YOUR OE YES WHEN 
PRAYING, by Virginia Cary Hudson 

This pleasant little book is a collec- 
tion of whimsical insightful studies on 
women of the Bible by an elderly 
woman who, when a little girl, had 
written the delightful essays published 
as O Ye Jigs and Juleps. “Close your 
eyes when praying” was the customary 
way of bidding her Bible class of 
young women to join in the closing 
prayer. The studies reveal more about 
the teacher than about the Bible char- 
acters she deals with, although she 
does make each one come to life. 
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WHY WAIT AND SUFFER, 
LONGER YOU WAIT, 
LONGER YOU SUFFER 


GASTRODEX 


OCCASIONAL 


CONSTIPATION 


INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


TO FEEL BETTER FAST IN MINUTES. 
Use these for proven quick results. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 
Sold at drug stores across Canada. 

Luscoe Products Ltd., Toronto 4, Ont. 


FOLDING TABLES 
WOOD TOPS 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE 
96 x 30 — $34.00 
72x 30 — $30.00 
plus Prov. taxes 
F.0.B. Toronto 
J. Lorne Davidson Limited 
544 Queen St. East, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


What you Ru in here 


can affect your 
car insurance 


rates (among other things). — 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can’t insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, youll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


Were the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers 
have fewer — and less serious acci- 
dents we can offer lower rates. 


Abstainers’ offers more than 
lower insurance premiums. You 
also get full, flexible coverage; fast, 
fair adjustments anywhere on the 
continent and personalized atten- 
tion from your independent agent. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 80,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 
mail the coupon at right. 


Abstainers’ now also provides fire 
and other personal property cover- 
age for non-drinkers. At low cost. 


FABSTAINERS' fA\ | 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 
Send me information about your 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Auto Insurance | 
[J Fire and other Personal Property | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Coverage 


reff 


facets 
of the 


future 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
THEIR CULTURE 


Ross Snyder. This exciting work helps 
young people and their leaders to invent, 
create, transform their activities into 

a culture tailored to their special 

needs. Specific resources and ideas 

are included. $4.95 


IF MAN 

IS TO LIVE 

Beverly Madison Currin. Through a 
three-dimensional approach, this firm 
restatement of the Christian faith opens 
the way to a new and wider perspective 
on the meaning of Jesus’ death for 

man today. $3.75 


THE CHURCH 

AND THE NEW GENERATION 
Charles E. Mowry. A concerned attempt 
to identify the barriers which stand 
between the institutionalized church 
and the emerging generation and to 
suggest specific guidelines for 
overcoming them. Paper, $2.75 


at your local bookstore 


abingdon press 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


exclusive canadian representative 


There are several hints that Bible com- 
mentators, being mere males, have 
failed to understand the women of the 
Bible. (Fitzhenry & Whiteside, $4.55) 

H. F. Davidson 


MY SEARCH FOR ABSOLUTES, by 
Paul Tillich 

This is Tillich’s autobiography and 
last work. Many drawings by Saul 
Steinberg seek to portray the key ideas 
of the author. Chapter I deals with the 
early years of Tillich’s life and his 
move to America. The three remaining 
chapters take up the topic of Abso- 
lutes, in human knowledge, in moral 
decisions and in religion. The book 
adds little to what he has already writ- 
ten, but does clarify some points and 
is easy to read, not only because of 
the type used, but because of certain 
simplicity in the presentation which 
should appeal to the uninitiated. A 
useful summary of. Tillich’s basic ideas. 
(Musson, $5.95) Donald V. Wade 


LEEDS AND GRENVILLE, their 
first two hundred years, by Ruth Mc- 
Kenzie (McClelland and Stewart, $10) 


YELLOWKNIFE, by Ray Price 
(Peter Martin Associates, $7.50) 
These two histories are products of 


our centennial year. The opening chap- 


ters of both deal with origins: the 
silent years, Indians, explorers, trap- 
pers and settlers. There is a similarity 
also in the host of famous names: Mc- 
Kay Meikle, “The King of the North’; 
Wm. Smart, the Presbyterian minister 
who at Brockville organized the first 
Sabbath school in Upper Canada; May 
Rice, the flying housemaid. 

Wherein lies the difference between 
these books? Miss McKenzie’s history 
of two Ontario counties is handled in 
the accepted, year-by-year manner, 
covering such traditional topics as set- 
tlement, religion, schooling, wars and 
justice. This she accomplishes with 
competence and an easy style. 

Ray Price, a young Baptist minister 
in Yellowknife, has succeeded in mak- 
ing his history of a N.W.T. town like 
a contemporary chronicle. To do this 
he employs a newspaper style of re- 
porting, sprinkled with breezy, lusty 
anecdotes which don’t exclude profan- 
ity. Both books are well worth read- 
ing. T. M. Bailey 


WHATEVER HAPPENED ON PEO- 
NY STREET? by Lois H. Young 
Contained in this book are 12 exam- 
ples from a variety of settings of new 
ways the church is finding to reach 
people where they are. Boys and girls 
6 to 11 will be able to relate to the 


suggested actions, be stimulated to ex- 
plore new forms of mission in their 
own church, and become instigators of 
new ways to present the gospel mes- 
sage. (Friendship Press, paper, $1.75) 

Mabel Booth 


ARTS SAMPLER FROM SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA, by Jeanne Carruthers 

A pictorial survey of the arts in the 
Philippines, Indonesia and Thailand, 
with emphasis on how the Christian 
churches contribute to and use the 
arts. Includes a record of church music 
from Southeast Asia. (Friendship 
Press, paper, $1.65) 


WAYS OF WORSHIP FOR NEW 
FORMS OF MISSION, by Scott Fran- 
cis Brenner 

A concise but comprehensive survey 
of worship in our day, including ways 
of making it relevant. Some experi- 
ments are described and resource ma- 
terials listed. (Friendship Press, paper, 
$1.65) 


THE WORLD OF ART — THE 
WORLD OF YOUTH, by Paul A. 
Schreivogel 

How to use the arts in youth minis- 
try is the theme of this stimulating 
volume. Included are suggestions for 
using comics, TV, films, newspapers, 
music, literature, drama and painting. 
The lists of resources are especially 
valuable. (Ryerson, $2.75) 


SUNDAY NIGHT AT THE MOV- 
IES, by G. William Jones 

The author is convinced that the 
church must help create a public that 
is aware of and responds creatively to 
the screen arts. He gives a valuable 
review of film resources and how and 
why they should be used. And he 
doesn’t stick to “churchy” films, but 
emphasizes use of those such as “Cat 
On A Hot Tin Roof”. (John Knox 
Press, $2.15) 


CROSS WORDS, by W. A. Poovey 

Contemporary dramas that are sim- 
ple and easy to stage are combined 
with sermons in this thought-provoking 
volume. Each deals with today’s values 
and attitudes related to Christ’s teach- 
ings. (Ryerson, paper, $2.25) 


THREE CHURCH DRAMAS, by 
Olav Hartman 

Originating in Sweden, these plays 
are designed for a liturgical and archi- 
tectural tradition. The Prophet And 
The Carpenter centres around the 
story of Jonah and the Whale. It is 
simple to produce, is three acts and 
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takes about the time of an evening ser- 
vice. It contains within it a liturgy and 
congregational hymns. The Crown of 
Life deals in a similar way with Adam 
and Eve. By far the most difficult to 
use because of understanding the con- 
tent is The Fiery Furnace, an interpre- 
tation of the book of Revelation. 
(Welch, $3.75) Mary Whitson 


A WONDROUS MOMENT THEN, 
by Rowena Rutherford Farrar 

The fight for woman’s suffrage 
forms the background for this absorb- 
ing novel of the Lansdon family. Fol- 
lowing in her mother’s footsteps Va- 
lerie Lansdon decides to join the 
movement, against her husband’s wish- 
es. The story builds to a climax when 
the vote for suffrage is won by a 
single ballot. (Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, $7.75) 


THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST, by 
Harold A. Bosley 

“Christians must do their own think- 
ing about the meaning of Christian 
character in an atmosphere of decided- 
ly confused moral thinking,” says the 
author. 

Harold Bosley declares that each 
Christian must become involved in so- 
cial, political, economic and interna- 
tional issues. Throughout the seven 
sermons, their underlying theme is that 
religion can never be merely what we 
consider to be wrong but what we 
ought to do to bring forward the king- 
dom of God. A provocative volume. 
(Welch, $3.25) John McNab 


ALL GOD’S CHILDREN, by Pauline 
M. Webb 

The title reveals the theme of this 
book for children 8 to 11. It contains 


RONALD MARSHALL, centre, received a presentation for 14 years perfect Sunday school 


20 real life stories from Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the West Indies. The full 
page coloured and black and white 
illustrations tell a story in themselves. 
Children will enjoy reading it and 
browsing through the pictures, and it’s 
also suitable for storytelling. (Welch, 
$3.25) Mabel M. Booth 


THE LAST OF THE WILD, 
by Eugen Schuhmacher 

Magnificent colour photographs il- 
lustrate this account of the wild places 
in the globe and the birds and animals 
which inhabit them. It’s the result of 
seven years travel by a noted wild life 
photographer. (Collins, $18.50) 


Paperbacks 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS, Solo- 
mon Grayzel, Mentor, New American 
Library, $1.50. A comprehensive re- 
view from 586 BC to today’s conflict. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITINGS, 
Penguin, $1.35. Newly translated from 
the Greek, these are the work of a 
group known as the Apostolic Fathers. 
RAINBOW ON THE ROAD, by 
Esther Forbes, Avon, 75¢. A delight- 
ful tale of a boy’s adventures travelling 
with an artist in New England. 

A MARRIAGE DOCTOR SPEAKS 
HER MIND ABOUT SEX, Rebecca 
Liswood, M.D., Ace, 60¢. A useful 
work by the executive director of the 
Marriage Counselling Service of Great- 
er New York. 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE, 
by John Kenneth Galbraith, Signet, 
$1.25. An important book by the au- 
thor of The Affluent Society, he exam- 
ines the impact of the American eco- 
nomic system on life today. 
RELIEF WITHOUT DRUGS, by 
Ainslie Meares, M.D., Ace, 75¢. A 


attendance at Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S. With him, left, is Rev. E. H. Bean and right, 


Cecil G. Greaves, superintendent. 
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psychiatrist outlines his techniques for 
overcoming tension and pain. 
BREAKTHROUGH: THE SAGA 
OF JONAS SALK, by Richard Car- 
tier, Pocket Books, 95¢. A readable 
account of Salk’s trials leading to per- 
fection of the polio vaccine. 
CHRISTY, by Catherine Marshall, 
Avon, $1.25. A beautifully written 
novel about a young woman teacher 
in the Tennessee mountains, by the 
author of A Man Called Peter. 
SAMUEL MARCHBANKS’ ALMA- 
NACK, by Robertson Davies, New 
Canadian Library, $2.35. A welcome 
reprint of this famous Canadian work. 
A GUIDE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
by Robert Seton Lawrence, Pan 
Books, $1.25. How to gain confidence 
and become a compelling speaker. 
THE LITTLE SAINT, by Georges 
Simenon, Pocket Books, 50¢. Filled 
with love and laughter, a thoroughly 
enjoyable novel set in Paris in the 
1890s. 


Records _ 


Melville Cook, organ; Great Cathedral 
Organ Series Hereford. CSD 3565. 
This magnificent series now enables 
us to hear and compare some dozen or 
so English Cathedral organs in the 
hands of their incumbent players. 
Liverpool, York, Westminster Abbey, 
Gloucester, Coventry, Exeter, Edin- 
burgh (St. Giles), Llandaff and Dur- 
ham have also appeared in the series 
and each sleeve comprises a striking 
colour photograph of the building, the 
stoplist of the organ, a brief biography 
of the organist and, of course, a list 
of the items played. Dr. Cook, who 
left Hereford in 1966 and now lives 
in this country, is well known here as 
a recitalist and adjudicator. His pro- 
gram, including three major 20th cen- 
tury works by Jongen, Langlais and 
Durufle, is played with consumate ar- 
tistry and skill. The record has a real 
cathedral flavour and it will test your 
stereo to the limits of its brilliance. 
Joan Baez; Baptism. VSD 79275. 

A difficult record to review. Miss 
Baez recites or sings 22 poems with 
sincerity, simplicity and understanding. 
They are chosen poems with moderate 
shock-content, and the total effect will 
certainly make you think. But there is 
an unnecessary musical background 
which is often ill-matched to the 
spoken texts. I have played the record 
many times and it convinces me that, 
for the sake of her undoubted and 
necessary message, Miss Baez should 
stop appearing in public and concen- 
trate on recording. (continued ) 
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devotional 
reading 


"TRIUMPHANT LIVING SERIES 


© Waiting, by Joel D. McDavid 
@ Live Now! by Maldwyn Edwards 
© Faith and 

Health, by O. N. Hutchinson, Jr. 
® Building Now for 

Eternity, by Cecil Northcott 
Set of 4 books, 65¢; single copy, 20¢; 
10 or more, 17¢ each. 

_ THE UPPER ROOM BOOK of 
EASTER CAROLS | 
Carols, hymns and worship services 
for Holy Week. Single copy, 20¢; 10 
or more, 17¢ each 


Meditations by students and youth 
workers, interpreting the passion of 
our Lord. Single copy, 35¢; ten or 
more, 30¢ each. 

ALL SIX BOOKS FOR $1. PPD. 


CheUper hoon 


World's Most Widely Used Daily Devotional Guide 
1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Order’ BOOKS and 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Teach Through The Eyegate With 


SLIDES ano FILMSTRIPS 


ASK FOR CATALOG 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 


AFTER 75 YEARS 
Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance 


continues to be indispensable 
for anyone who reads the Bible. 


From Aaron to Zuzima .. . in Eng- 
lish, Greek, or Hebrew . . . every 
word in the KJV Bible and every 
passage where it appears .. . a Greek 
dictionary of the New Testament .. . 
Hebrew dictionary of the Old Testa- 
ment . . . comparative concordance 

. a complete library for biblical 
correlation in one volume. Regular 
edition, $17.25; thumb-indexed edi- 
tion, $18.75 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


WHAT is durable, 


e@ comfortable, beautiful... 
@ and weighs only 7 Ibs? 


e THE NEW 
e STANLINE 
STACKING CHAIR, 
with seat and back of 
colourful and tough 
polypropylene! 
To receive FREE colourful 
literature illustrating 
this exciting new Stanline 
design and Standard Tube’s 


wide range of other 
economical furniture, please 


fill out and mail this coupon today. 


STANDARD TUBE 
OF CANADA LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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Brahms: Requiem, Alto Rhapsody, 
Fest-und Gedenkspruche. HB 73003. 
This attractive Brahms album is 
notable for the splendid singing of 
Teresa Stich-Randall in the Requiem 
and Grace Hoffman in the Alto Rhap- 
sody. The Singakademie of Hamburg 
Chorus is not outstanding, but Carl 
Bamberger, the conductor, achieves 
much of the Requiem’s dramatic feel- 
ing. The Boys’ Choir of St. Michael’s 
Church, Hamburg sings the eight-part 
a-cappella Fest-und Gedenkspruche. 
These three short works are quite suit- 
ed to worship in the Reformed tradi- 
tions and choirmasters with adequate 
forces and reverberant buildings 
should investigate them. 
Gloria: Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
conducted by Elmer Iseler. LCS 3054. 

Items for various combinations of 
vocal and brass choruses and organ by 
Gabrieli Rachmaninoff, H. C. Stewart, 
Stanford, Willan, Vaughan Williams 
and Harry Somers are featured on this 
very welcome record which should 
serve well to advertise the excellence 
of this long-established choir. Stewart’s 
carol, “On this Day, Earth shall Ring”, 
exults in the joyous spirit of Christmas 
— again, choirmasters should get it. 
Organist George Brough is sadly re- 
quired to perform on an unsatisfactory 
electronic instrument. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 and Over- 
tures Fidelio, Leonora No. 3, and 
Coriolanus. DGG 139015. 

There is only space (and necessity) 
to say that these are electrifying per- 
formances of masterworks by a master 
orchestra (Berlin Philharmonic) under 
a master Beethoven conductor (Her- 
bert von Karajan). 

Alan H. Cowle 


CHURCH CAMEOS 


@ New Christian education facilities 
were dedicated at St. Andrew’s Church 
Fergus, Ont., on Nov. 3. 

# A plaque in tribute to former minis- 
ters of Margaret Rodger Memorial 
Church, Lachute, Que., was unveiled 
in November, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Cairns. 

™ The family of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Geddes installed electric heat 
in Snow Road Church, Ont., in 
memory of their father and mother. 

HM Nineteen persons, including Rev. 
W. H. and Mrs. Heustin, raised $482 
to support four children in India for a 
year, through a 13-mile walkathon at 
Bradford, Ont., organized by the young 


' people. 


@ A new manse was dedicated by the 
congregations of the Grand River, 
Framboise and Loch Lomond churches, 
N.S., in November. 
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MRS. C. C. WHITE of the’ women’ s guild, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., is 
shown with Rev. wm. Lawson after the 
dedication of 16 windows in memory of 
members of the congregation. 


GIFTS WERE PRESENTED to Rev. and 
Mrs. Donald MacInnes, marking his 
retirement from the charge of St. James, 
Chatham and New St. Andrew’s Dover, 
Ont. Making the presentation is Jack 
Graham, board chairman. 


SHOWN AT THE MORTGAGE BURNING 


in Knox Church, Windsor, Ont., are, left, 


Mrs. W. J. Dalton, Roy C. McCallum, Mrs. 


F. A. Biddle and Rev. T. G. M. Bryan. 


MEMORIAL COLOURS given by the Royal 


Air Forces Escaping Society, Canadian 
Branch, and the national flag, were 
dedicated at a service of remembrance, 
Nov. 10, in Erskine Church, Ottawa. His 
Excellency the Governor-General of 
Canada, left, read the lesson. With him 
are Mrs. Michener, Mrs. D. K. Nolan and 
her husband, the Hon. Angus MacLean, 
M.P.; and Mrs. MacLean, Mrs. and Rev. 
A. J. Morrison. 
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IN SWIFT CURRENT, Sask., the new St. 
Andrew’s Church was dedicated last fall. 
The minister is the Rev. J. M. Murdoch. 


THE MAYOR of Elmira, Ont, Charles Blow, 


spoke at the 100th anniversary of Gale 
Church. Behind at the left is Rev. A. F. 
MacSween, the preacher, and Rev. Charles 
Carter, moderator of synod. The present 
church was erected in 1868, the 
congregation is hoping to add a Christian 
education wing. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Thompson, Man., 
was dedicated on Nov. 13. Building 
committee chairman Don Chisholm, right, 
is shown handing the keys to the minister, 
Rev. John C. Henderson, while Rev. Roy 
Currie of Flin Flon looks on. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. James, 
Melfort, Sask., has reopened their newly 
renovated building and dedicated a pulpit, 
lectern, Communion table and chairs, 
celtic cross, St. Andrew's flag and 
Canada flag. 


Tine THREE CHURCHES in the Brigden, 
Ont. charge received gifts in memory of 
Rev. Alex. C. Aicken, given by his family; 
front doors for the Brigden and Knox, 
Dawn churches and a baptismal font for 
the Bear Creek congregation. Shown, left, 
are Frank Verheul, catechist, Mrs. Alex. 
C., Paul and Ruth Aicken, and Rev. 
George Young, Sarnia. 


A PLAQUE in memory of Rev. Bete Romkes Gomingoe! first minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Lunenburg, N.S., was dedicated Nov. 24 on the 215th anniversary of its first services, 

and the 198th anniversary of Mr. Comingoe’s ordination and dedication of the original 
building. Shown, left, is Ralph Hennigar, a descendent, Duncan Blair, oldest active elder, 
and Rev. A. D. MacKinnon. 
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FAMILY RECORD BOOK 


Record your family history in a handsome book. 
Draw your family tree. A life-time gift to friends 
and family . perfect for the person who has 
everything. A fascinating hobby. 


Attractive hard cover loose-leaf record book of 
forms on finest record paper, plus forms for 
charting and field notes, excellent for beginners 
or genealogists alike. 


Price $12.50 Free circular 


JOHN G. CAMPBELL 
Box 586, Station K, Toronto 12, Ontario. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Whelesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


ARE YOU 
MOVING? 


Please send 

us your 

new address 
together with 

your label 

or its code number. 


We now pay 

ten cents to 

the post office 

for every undelivered 
magazine that 

is returned. 


On some days the charge 
runs into several dollars. 


Help the church 
save money! 


THE 
PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD 

50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


Personals 


After his return from Japan the 
moderator of general assembly, Rev. 
Dr. C. J. MacKay, visited the presby- 
teries of London, Paris, Hamilton and 
Niagara. He preached at the 175th 
anniversary of Knox Church, Wallace- 
town. On November 24 he represented 
Presbyterians at the 150th anniversary 
of Methodism observance in Metro- 
politan United Church, Toronto, and 
preached that evening in Victoria 


Church, where he served before mov- 
ing to Montreal. 


JACK McCORMICK taking over as clerk of 
session, Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., from 
Douglas Erb, who held that office for 30 
years. 


The Rev. E. C. McCullagh has re- 
tired as minister of Knox Church, 
Dunnville, Ont., and is now living at 
R.R. # 3, Simcoe, Ont. The Dunnville 
congregation where Mr. McCullagh 
had ministered for 22 years, honoured 
him and his wife at a reception. One 
of the speakers was the Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Ontario, the Hon. W. Ross 
MacDonald. 

Rev. Dr. E. A. Wright, now over 
four score years in age, returned to 
Prince Rupert, B.C. to supply at First 
Church for three months during the 
present vacancy there. 

The Rev. Gordon Hastings has re- 
signed from Knox Church, Brantford, 
Ont. and Mount Pleasant to become 
assistant to the minister of Knox 
Church, Guelph. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Fuller received a 
number of gifts from the staff of the 
offices at 50 Wynford Drive when he 
retired as editor-in-chief of the board 
of Christian education. Dr. J. S. 
Clarke and Dr. E, A. Thomson paid 
tribute to his 41 years of service in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


WAKEFIELD BAILEY 
received a_ reclining 
chair from the congre- 
gation of St. Andrew’s 
. Church, Kirkfield, Ont., 

e marking 50 years as 
caretaker. He is an 
elder and also a trus- 
tee. 


Rev. Dr. Arthur A. Lowther has 
been given permission by the Presby- 
tery of West Toronto to retire. He has 
been minister of Wychwood Church 
since returning from India over 27 
years ago. 

The Rev. A. N. Tomlinson has re- 
signed from Alderwood Church, West 
Toronto Presbytery, for reasons of 
health. 

The Rev. John McMurray has been 
granted eight months leave for study 
by Coldstream Church, Toronto. 

The Rev. James S. Roe of St. An- 
drew’s Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 
has been appointed to Ajax, Ont. 

The Rev. William J. Morrison of 
Rose Bay, N.S., is moving to Sackville 
and Port Elgin, N.B. 


Rey. E. A. Pickering, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Mt. Forest, Ont., 
has been elected president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Youth 


Poster contest 

Junior Highs (ages 12-14) and Sen- 
ior Highs (ages 15-17) are invited to 
submit posters on any topic or issue 
of concern to youth, the congregation 
or the community. 

Create an original poster to chal- 
lenge people on any important issue 
related to the Christian faith and the 
world in which we live. 

Prizes of $15 and $10 are offered 
in each section, senior and junior high. 
All entries must be postmarked April 
30, 1969, or earlier. 

Send entry, flat or rolled in tube, 
(not folded), to the Secretary for Lay 
Ministry-Youth, Board of Christian 
Education, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. 


Deaths 


FISHER, THE REV. C. E. — A retired 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. C. E. Fisher, 
88, died in Southhampton, Ont. on Novem- 
ber 25. 

In 1911 he came to Canada from Eng- 
land as a Church Army missionary to the 
Indians. In 1925 he was graduated from 
St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, and or- 
dained as a Presbyterian minister. 

In Saskatchewan he served at Condie, 
Estevan, Earl Grey, Rosthern, Duck Lake 
and Melfort; in Alberta at Olds, Westmount, 
Edmonton, and Grand Prairie; in Ontario 
at Corunna, Wiarton, Mount Brydges and 
Burgoyne and Dunblane. He retired to Port 
Elgin in 1963. He was active in the Royal 
Canadian Legion. 

Surviving are his second wife, the former 
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Mae Jones More; three sons, Ronald of 
Hamilton, Ont., John of Haney, B.C., and 
Ray of Calgary; and a daughter, Mrs. Frank 
(Christine) Kowal of Toronto. 

KERR, THE REV. R. H. M. — The 
minister of Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
York Mills, East Toronto Presbytery, died 
suddenly at his home on November 11. The 
Rey. Robert H. M. Kerr, 64, had been 
in failing health for two years but had 
assisted his colleague, the Rev. John Allen, 
B a Remembrance Service the previous 
ay. 

Born in Northern Ireland, Mr. Kerr 
served the Belfast City Mission before com- 
ing to Canada as a student. He took his arts 
degree at McMaster University and theology 
at Knox College, later earning a B.D. 

Ordained in 1936 he was minister of 
Geneva Church, Chesley, Ont., for a year 
before accepting a call to Streetsville, Ont. 
He left Streetsville in 1941 to serve as 
chaplain with the Royal Canadian Artillery 
in England and Italy. 

Four years later he became associate 
minister of Parkdale Church, Toronto, and 
then in 1947 was called to Beaches 
Church. As church extension secretary of 
the presbytery he helped to form Trinity 
Church, and became its first minister in 
1953. 

He was moderator of the Synod of To- 
ronto and Kingston in 1963. Mr. Kerr was 
the first president of the East Metro 
Ministers’ Curling Association, a member 
of St. Andrew Masonic Lodge, and chap- 
lain of the Toronto Fire Fighters War Vet- 
erans’ Association. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Mary 
Dyer, and one daughter, Helen Ruth. 

AINSLIE, G. DOUGLAS, elder, Drum- 
mond Hill Church,. Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Sa principal, Stamford Collegiate, Nov. 

0. 

BARRIE, MRS. PETER, 92, Ephraim 
Scott Memorial Church, Montreal, honor- 
ary life member of the W.M.S., Nov. 4. 

BROCKLEBANK, FRANK, 78, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta., 
Nov. 21. 

CAHILL, WALTER R., elder and gen- 
eral assembly’s budget treasurer, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., Nov. 15. 

DOAN, GORDON L., 69, elder, First 
Church, Pt. Colborne, Ont., Nov. 16. 

DOBIE, GORDON McDONALD, elder, 
Erindale Church, Mississauga, Ont., Noy. 8. 

ECKEL, DONALD C., 38, elder and 
former church school teacher, Albion 
hee Church, Thistletown, Ont., Nov. 


GEDDES, GORDON, 80, elder and 
church school superintendent, Durham 
Church, Ont., Nov. 19. 

GOURLIE, ALEX., 82, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pickering, Ont., Nov. 13. 

ICAM, NORMAN, 66, elder, Union 
Church, Terra Cotta, Ont., Nov. 21. 

JACKSON, MRS. H. S., 83, Knox 


Church, Stratford, Ont., honorary life mem- 
ber of the W.M.S., mother of the Rev. 
Donald S. Jackson of Pt. Credit, Nov. 30. 

KERR, D. GORDON, 81, elder, former 
church school worker, Bethel Church, Syd- 
ney, N.S., instrumental in organizing two 
missions, one of which is now a congrega- 
tion, Dec. 2 

LOCKING, J. A., 87, elder and former 
board member, St. Andrew’s Church, Cold- 
water, Ont., Nov. 23. 

MacKENZIE, MRS. DONALD. R., 76, 
life member and treasurer of the W.M.S., 
Ashfield Church, Lucknow, Ont., treasurer 
of Maitland Presbyterial, Nov. 20. 

MAJOR, DAVID CLIFFORD, 
Knox Church, Fingal, Ont., Nov. 16. 


elder, 
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MILLER, EARL M., elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Avonmore, Ont., treasurer, Nov. 6. 

MOORE, MRS. ALBERT ERNEST, 88, 
Fairmount-Taylor Church, Montreal, Que., 
Nov. 12. 

MULDOON, MISS CONSTANCE ELIZ- 
ABETH, 77, vice-president of afternoon 
auxiliary, W.M.S., Gordon Church, South 
Burnaby, B.C., former presbyterial and 
synodical officer, Nov. 24. 

PLUMB, GEORGE L., 83, 
East Church, Toronto, Nov. 19. 

RUTHERFORD, WILLIAM ROBERT, 
96, elder and former session clerk, Elgin 
Church, Que., Nov. 17. 


Queen St. 


RYRIE, GEORGE, 91, elder, Victoria 
Church, Toronto, Nov. 29. 
SINGLETON, THOMAS, 77, senior 


elder, Cooke’s Church, Toronto, Dec. 2. 

VANCE, FRANK, elder, choir member 
who served as organist, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Markham, Ont., Oct. 23. 


Anniversaries 

55th — Orkney, Alta., Nov. 17, (J. Alex 
Morrison, catechist). 

40th — St. James, Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 
19, (Rev. T. A. Pollock). 


16th — St. Andrew’s Dartmouth, N.S., 
Nov. 10, (Rev. P. A. McDonald). 
4th — Iona, Dartmouth, N.S., Dec. 8, 


(Rev. P. A. McDonald). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Boyne, Rey. John, Aléxandra, Brantford, Ont., 
Jan. 2. 
Chatreau, Rev. Delbert R., St. James, Truro, 


N.S., Nov. 12. 
Crabb, Rey. J. A., Essa Rd. and Stroud, Ont., 
Nov. 4. 

MacKay, Rev. James, North River, North Shore 
and Englishtown, N.S., Nov. 1 
Scott, Rev. Wm., Grand River, 
Loch Lamond, N.S., Nov. 238. 
Zegerius, Rev. Hans, Knox, Dunnville, Ont., Dec. 

13. 


Framboise and 


RECOGNITION 


Henderson, Rev. J. C., St. Andrew’s, Thompson, 
Man., Nov. 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 


Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Campbellton, Knox, N.B., Rev. Keith E. Boyer, 

P.O. Box 875, Dalhousie. 
Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. R. D. Sand- 
ford, Box 248, Kensington. 


Mira Ferry, Catalone and Louisbourg, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 


Rose Bay charge, N.S., Rev. John R. Cameron, 
Box 218, Lunenburg. 

St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Nfld., Rev. J. S. S. 
Armour, 38 Bideford Place, St. John’s. 
Saint John, St. John and St. Stephen, N.B. 
Rev. J. Douglas Gordon, 346 Brunswick St., 

Fredericton. 


Thorburn Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. James S. Roe, 106 Maple Ave., New 
Glasgow. 

Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Beauharnois, St. Edwards, Que., Rev. W. M. 


Brown, Georgetown Manse, Howick. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont. Rev. W. J. Murray, 
Box 87, Westport. 


Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James, Ont., 
Rev. J. J. Hibbs, Box 3863, Iroquois. 
Lachine, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. John A. 


Simms, 457 Brock Ave. N., Montreal West. 
Manotick and Kars, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 
1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 5, Ont. 
Montreal, Robert Campbell Memorial Church, 
Que., Rev. E. I. McPhee, 4066 Northcliffe 

Ave., N.D.G., Montreal. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que., Rey. R. W. 
Johnson, 870 Richmond Square, Montreal 3. 
Pierrefonds, Westminister, Que., Prof. C. H. 
H. Scobie, 12480 Pontiac St., Pierrefonds. 
Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rey. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 


Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
-70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
Ist of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


MINISTER 


Farringdon Independent Church Pastoral Relations 
Committee invites inquiries for pastoral vacancy 
early in 1969. Salary and car allowance negotiable. 
Situated on outskirts of Brantford. Please direct 
replies to Gilbert K. Higgins, 19 Pleasant Cres- 
cent, Brantford, Ontario. 


AVAILABLE for pastorate or supply after 23 
years in ministry and ten years social work. Write 
Rev. Gilbert Little, 90 Montgomery Rd., Etobicoke, 
Ont., or telephone 231-5868. 


“ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA CRUISES & 
TOURS” 


Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn Tours 
& Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, featuring a 9-day cruise on the CNR’s 
palatial passenger ship, §.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rey. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
originates Toronto, Sunday, May 25th. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Friday, September 26th. 
CNR’s Super Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and return ; 
calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska, Travel ‘‘Trail of ’98”’ 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Ben- 
nett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $699. Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS” 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating 
Toronto, June 14th, July 1st, July 19th, August 
5th, August 24th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska’? by motor-coach via Alaska 
Highway, visiting Peace River country; White- 
horse and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; ‘‘Trail of ’98’ Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Cariboo Trail; Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. 
Exploration, adventure and excitement. Tour price 
$699. Write Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, Chat- 
ham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, /?.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR for St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian, New Liskeard, Ont. Two manual 
Woodstock organ, well maintained. Excellent 
opportunity for music teaching in pleasant living 
conditions. Reply stating experience, training and 
salary expected to: J. R. Colquhoun, Music Com- 
mittee Chairman, Box 32, New Liskeard, Ont. 


ACCOMMODATION in a private home for two 
guests. Pleasant surroundings, close to town. Room 
and breakfast only. Reply air mail (15c), ‘“Tarry- 
A-Bit”, P.O. Box 494, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


More Security With 


FALSE TEETH 


At Any Time 


Don’t live in fear of false teeth 
loosening, wobbling or dropping just 
at the wrong time. For more security 
and more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. 
FASTEETH holds false teeth firmer. 
Makes eating easier. No pasty, gooey 
taste. Helps check “‘denture breath”’. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 
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CALENDAR continued 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Gananoque, Ont., Rev. Max V. Putman, 146 
Clergy St. E., Kingston. 

King City and Nobleton, 
Ardrew, Box 554, Maple. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s, Rev. 
57 Spruce St., Aurora. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, 
Rey. D. J. Herbison, Box 195, Erin. 

Richmond Hill, Ont., Dr. D. T. Evans, 
mond Dr., Thornhill. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria, Ont., 


Ont.; “Rev. Bi. F. 
H. W. McAvoy, 
Ont., 


7 Ray- 


Rey. Peter B. Reid, 134 Brock St., Sault 
Ste. Marie. 
Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Lin Th 
deGroot, 3414 Schomberg Ave., Cooksville. 


Sudbury, Knox, 
Westmount Ave., 

Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. W. E. ?. 
ball, 79 Ambleside Ave., Toronto 18. 

Willowdale, Ont., Rev. George Douglas, 38 Prin- 
cess Ave., Willowdale. 


Ont., Rev. George R. Bell, 879 
Sudbury. 
Rum- 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 


Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Exeter, Stemi, Kensall, Ont., Rev. R. M. 
Bisset, R.R. St. Paul’s. 


Innerkip and Bek Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hen- 
derson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Lucknow, South Kinloss and Dungannon, Ont., 
Rey. Ken J. Rooney, Ripley. 

St. Mary’s, Ont, Rev. M. 
Shakespeare. 

Tiverton, Knox, 
Elgin. 


Roy Gellatly, 


Ont., Rev. M. McNabb, Port 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Southminister, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 

Box 429, Carberry. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. 
30x 1089, Virden. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 


Brandon, 
Duncan, 
Jackson, 


S. McLean, 43 


Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rey. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 


and Woodside, 
6 Seventh St. 


bourne, Sioux Indian Village; 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Rosetown, Sask., Rey. Robert J. Bernhardt, 
Box 772, Biggar. 
Synod of Alberta: 
Edmonton, Eastminster, Alta., Rev. Ian Mac- 
Sween, 10508-81 Ave., Edmonton. 


Killam and Galahad, Alta., 
6 Bernard Dr., St. Albert. 

Red Deer, Knox, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 
88, Mynarski Park, Alta. 


Rev. W. D. Jarvis, 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. J. P. Morrison, 
2960 Nechako Dr., Prince George. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. A. M. Beaton, 
Richmond Ave., Victoria. 
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OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


Nigeria, a minister for high potential extension 
charge in large city. 

Formosa, minister for work with newly- estab- 
lished churches among mountain tribes. 

Guyana and Caribbean, qualified person for 
Christian Education department. 

Layman or ordained person, to engage in 
Chinese studies and research for General Board 
of Missions. 

Apply: Overseas Personnel, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


50 Wynford Dr., 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Scarboro, Guildwood, Ont.: inquire Rev. J. C. 
Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
Inquiries are also invited for future church 


extension work planned for 1968 and 1969. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Cape Breton, Rev. Ian G. MacLeod, Box 184, 
Baddeck, N.S. 


Readings 


January 1 — Joshua 1: 1-9 
January 2 — Psalm J15: 1-8 
January 3 — Psalm 115: 9-18 
January 4 — Psalm 116: 1-8 
January 5 — Psalm 116: 9-19 
January 6 — Matthew 6: 5-13 
January dw ikew22 ae te 0) 
January 8 — Matthew 26: 36-46 
January 9 — Hebrews 2: 9-18 
January 10 — Hebrews 4: 9-16 
January 11 — 1 Cor. 102 11-24 
January 12 — Galatians 6: 1-10 
January 13 — Micah 1: 1-6 
January 14 — Micah 2: 1-9 
January 15 — Micah 3: 1-7 
January 16 — Micah 4: 1-8 
January 17 — Micah 5: 1-8 
January 18 — Micah 6: 1-9 
January 19 — Micah 6: 10-16 
January 20 — Micah 7: 1-7 
January 21 — Micah 7: 8-20 
January 22 — John 6: 1-14 
January 23 — John 6: 15-21 
January 24 — John 6: 22-29 
January 25 — John 6: 30-48 
January 26 — John 6: 49-59 
January 27 — John 6: 60-71 
January 28 — John 7: 1-9 
January 29 — John 7: 10-21 
January 30 — John 7: 24-37 
January 31 — John 7: 40-53 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


V oncans tro. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 23rd year of leadership 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


SPECIALISTS 


in Church Sound 
and Intercom Systems 


Quality Sound Systems Limited, 
1570 Midland Ave., Scarborough, Ont. 
(416) 757-2831 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


Bohs 


x GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 eee AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. 533-1062 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


CHURCH DECORATING 
Designs & Estimates on Request 
234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 

Since 1906 - 221-2202 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 


ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


Accessories 
Academic Hoods 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 
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“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 

“E CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 

and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


THE GOLDEN GIFT 


™ Once long ago in a country far 
from here lived a great and good King, 
and his people loved him dearly. But 
among all his faithful subjects there 
was no one who loved him more dear- 
ly or more sincerely than Ludwig. 

Now, Ludwig was only a poor boy, 
ragged and barefoot, but whenever the 
King made a speech Ludwig was there 
to hear him, and whenever the King 
rode forth in state in his golden coach, 
Ludwig was there to gaze upon him 
and cheer him as he passed. 

Once on a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
day, the King had noticed Ludwig’s 
sunny face in the crowd and had smiled 
upon him. After that the boy loved 
him more than ever. 

Then there came a day when the 
King made a proclamation that he 
must go on a journey, and that before 
he set forth he wished all his subjects 
to come to his palace and bid him 
farewell. Ludwig determined that he 
would go with the others and also bid 
farewell to the King. 

But one thing troubled him greatly. 
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—drawing from World Friends 


Each of the King’s faithful subjects 
would, he knew, bring him a gift, and 
Ludwig had only a small coin in all 
the world, So he thought and he 
thought. What could he buy for the 
King when he had only so little money? 
Day after day he walked sadly up and 
down the street looking in the shops as 
he passed. At last he found what he 
wanted. It was a shining tin cup. Joy- 
fully he bought it. With trembling 
hand he wrote upon a scrap of paper, 
“To the King, with my love, from 
Ludwig,” and tied his message to the 
handle of the cup. 

He hurried to the palace and laid 
his gift with the others. It looked piti- 
ably small beside the splendid gifts of 
the wealthy, and his clothes were cer- 
tainly very shabby, but when the King 
appeared all that was forgotten and 
Ludwig loved the King more than 
ever. 

Then the King made a great speech 
and thanked the people for their love 
and their loyalty, and for their beauti- 
ful gifts. When he had spoken for a 


long while he asked for a drink of 
water. Quickly a servant appeared, and 
kneeling before him offered him the 
water from the most beautiful golden 
chalice that anyone had ever seen. 

“From whence came this most beau- 
tiful chalice?” asked the King. 

“It was one of your Majesty’s gifts,” 
replied the courtier. 

“And from whom is this lovely 
gift?” asked the King again, but no 
one moved or answered. 

“Here is the name,” said the courtier 
at last. “Upon this piece of paper it 
says, ‘To the King, with my love, from 
Ludwig.’ ” 

“Let Ludwig come forward,” com- 
manded the King, and trembling, the 
boy came. “Did you give me this ex- 
quisite thing?” the King asked. 

“No sir, I gave you a little tin cup.” 

“But you wrote this?” the King ask- 
ed again, touching the scrap of paper 
still tied to the chalice. 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” said the boy. 

Then a smile broke over the face 
of the King. “This is indeed yours, 
Ludwig, for all gifts that are given with 
love become golden gifts. Your gift 
has become this beautiful golden chal- 
1cohe OX; 

— from Treasure Chest (India) 


Matthew 9: 16 


Is your annual meeting a 
“patching” operation? 


Annual meetings are so often devoted to 
patching up the outworn externals of the 
congregation’s life. 


This year, why not hold a different kind of 
annual meeting, to look for new purpose, 
set new priorities and find more effective 
ways to serve Christ? 


A guide for planning this kind of annual 
meeting is available free from 


LIFE AND MISSION 
PROJECTS 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario. 
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IN THIS ISSUE: WINTER LANDSCAPE 
What’s happening in our church? on the shore of Lake Erie 


“IT have no sin to Confess” 
Should Church Property be Taxed? 
Lent: The Dangerous Season 


BY F. J. BARR, 


Chairman, the Committee on Recruitment and Vocation 


@ Do we really know? On all sides the listener may hear a 
welter of opinions from members of our congregations, 
from ministers, from secretaries and professors, from 
boards and presbyteries of the church. Who is going to 
put all the pieces of the puzzle together? Can we get a 
definitive picture? 

Conflicting opinions abound. Ministry belongs to the 
whole church. The ministry is that of those who have 
been specially trained. There is a shortage, growing each 
year. There is no shortage which amalgamation would not 
cure. At the Congress of Concern it was stated that 15% 
of our ministers had left for secular employment. Analysis 
shows 61 have left the parish in the past 33 years, a larger 
proportion of these however in the last 10 years. A min- 
ister who has left the parish ministry reports: “The church 
views us as sick. Someone said to me, ‘I hope your 
conscience bothers you until you return to the church.’ 
We must convince others ours is a valid ministry”. On 
the other hand one in the pastoral ministry reports the con- 
stant question from those who have dropped out, “Are 
you still in the ministry?” 

At a conference in January 1968, the thought was ex- 
pressed that God is no longer at work in the institutional 
church, but only in the world. Such a thought was met 
by the protest that God has always been at work, pre- 
eminently among his chosen people. A session invited a 
minister to be their anniversary speaker. In the meantime 
he left the pastoral ministry to teach. The session with- 
drew the invitation since he was no longer a minister. 
Members of the congregation at a think-in on congrega- 
tional life suggested strongly they were tired of the same 
old Sunday service with sermon and existing as a con- 
gregation to pay off the mortgage. A member of another 
congregation invited to a cell group expressed his thoughts 
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“I refuse to bare myself to others, the morning service is 
all I need”. 

One minister speaking of the lack of koinonia in the 
church wrote with great feeling that he would rather 
speak about his problems with members of a communist 
cell than with members of presbytery since a minister 
who has any problems is considered a failure. A committee 
member suggests that our training and the call system 
produced a natural feeling of competition which worked 
against brotherly love. And what of the ambivalent atti- 
tude towards deaconesses? A visitor from another church 
said “Considering the attitude toward women in my de- 
nomination, I wouldn’t ask a woman to take up the 
ministry.” All of this indicates a confusing picture of 
what is happening. Much more has come to the ears of 
the committee on recruitment and vocation as they have 
been listening over the past three years. 

Naturally this committee is involved, if only to be able 
to answer questions which are put to it at conferences and 
meetings. Since the committee recognized itself as part 
of the problem, along with the other policy-making groups 
in the church structure, a decision was made to invite out- 
side, objective examination by a firm of consultants. The 
project and its development were presented to the 1968 
general assembly and accepted in these terms: “that the 
recruitment and vocation committee be enabled to carry 
out recommendation | by being authorized to enter into 
the necessary contract with a firm of consultants when, 
after sympathetic consideration by the administrative 
council, funds shall be available.” Presentation was made 
to the council, referred to the finance committee and ap- 
proved by the executive of the Council on November 28. 

The development project work was immediately ini- 
tiated under the terms of reference developed by the 
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IPENING IN OUR CHURCHES? 


recruitment committee. The committee is not convinced 
that the pastoral ministry is no longer of value, but feels 
there must be changes made. We are convinced there 
should be examination of other forms of ministry and of 
the readiness of congregations to accept such other forms. 
Involved in these areas of examination will be an examina- 
tion of the use of the church’s personnel resources, lay 
and ordained. Finally the policies of the church struc- 
ture, both explicit and implicit, which minister or fail to 
minister to the support of the church’s personnel resources 
will be looked at. 

In recognizing the futility of isolated projects the com- 
mittee has sought and received the gracious co-operation 
of members of the LAMP committee and the staff mem- 
bers assigned to it. Through its own members who are 
appointed by other boards, and through the consultants, 
those responsible for all areas of the church’s work will 
be kept informed as facts come in and conclusions are 
reached. 

The scope of the project is wide-ranging but essentially 
“grass-roots” in its approach. The following personnel 
will be interviewed sufficiently widely to get a represen- 
tative cross section: active pastoral ministers; ministers in 
work other than pastoral ministry; church workers other 
than ordained; members of a large number of congre- 
gations; theological students and theological drop-outs; 
those who have left the pastoral ministry, young people, 
in groups, and individually. 

Among the subjects to be considered are areas of 
Satisfaction and frustration, motivations, personal con- 
siderations, relations between congregations and ministers 
and deaconesses; the community view of the church; 
assessment of the church; assessment of pastoral ministry; 
division of responsibility in administration; utilization of 
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talent; attitudes of members to Presbyterian Church min- 
isterial effectiveness; lay leadership; satisfaction in and 
out of the parish ministry; youth expectations. 

What’s happening in our churches? All of us want to 


know, not just random opinions however sincerely arrived 
at, but judgments arrived at in a scientific and objective 
manner. Ministers, deaconesses, members of congrega- 
tions want confirmation of what they suspect or a denial 
of it. The answers to be received, will not be pre-deter- 
mined, since that defeats the purpose of research, but 
they may be the same as some already expressed. 


The confirmation or denial will however be objective 
and hence free of the bias of those who are inside the 
church. Again the information received may be similar 
to that received by other denominations, but it will be for 
our own church. Just as the committee on recruitment 
and vocation decided in 1965 it needed to know facts 
about the kind of ministry for which it was recruiting 
in order for it to take action, so the church needs to know 
facts, not for the sake of knowledge, and the raising of 
problems, but for the sake of action in these changing 
times. 

Perhaps the greatest aim in the whole project is to 
show that in the organizational life of the church as it 
exists today there is an awareness of the need for change, 
and that there is care for those who are the servants of the 
church, be they in pulpit or pew. This may mean risk 
as all caring does. It may mean sacrifice. It will mean 
change. Above all it means hope for those who are in- 
volved in a crisis of faith, again whether in pulpit or pew. 
It was Edmund Burke who said “The only thing necessary 
for the triumph of evil (carelessness) is that good men 
do nothing.” * 
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Editorials 


M@ This is a year of experimentation within The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

The next general assembly will open on the first Sun- 
day evening in June, instead of the traditional first 
Wednesday evening. Monday and Tuesday will be de- 
voted to working sessions concerning the life and work 
of the church. Board and committee reports will be dis- 
cussed informally during those two days. Policies and 
priorities arising from this new approach will be presented 
for action in later business sederunts. 

The business committee of the general assembly, which 
normally meets once or twice in the spring of the year, 
has already held several planning sessions. Boards and 
committees have been asked to prepare their reports in 
time to be distributed for study beforehand. 


Mini-congresses are being held in several presbyteries, 


and the new LAMP committee is encouraging fresh 
thought and action by individuals and church courts. 

In his excellent new book The ABC’s of Christian 
Faith (Ryerson, paperback, $2.25) Professor James D. 
Smart has a pertinent chapter on the church that applies 
to the situation that we face as a church today. He says: 

“The church’s temptation has ever been to forget that 
it is en route under sealed orders toward a distant desti- 
nation, and, settling down upon some one point in history, 
to make itself at home. There is a tendency in human 
nature to feel concerning any religious order, practices, 
or ideas, once they have become established and familiar, 
that they should be unchanging and eternal.” 

“What drives men to despair in many congregations 
is the amount of energy required to achieve the smallest 
changes, the rigidity of attitudes on all matters great and 
small, the complacency of people in responsible positions 
about structures that have long ago outlived their reason 
for existence, the tenacity with which they continue to 


Canairelief For Biafra 


@ As these words are being written a Canadian aircraft 
manned by a Canadian crew is being flight tested prior 
to its departure for Sao Tome, the Portuguese island off 
the coast of West Africa. The Super Constellation, with 
a cargo capacity of 20 tons, will become part of the 
Joint Church Aid airlift to Biafra. 

Under the auspices of Canairelief, an inter-church and 
inter-agency organization formed for this purpose, the 
Canadian plane has been purchased and equipped espe- 
cially for relief. Support for Canairelief has come from 
the Anglican, United, Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
churches, Oxfam of Canada has played a major part in 
the operation. A Jewish businessman has contributed 
generously. 

The Catholic Relief Service of New York, Church 


Change in the Church 


think and talk about the problems of yesterday rather 
than the problems of today. But if the church is the 
servant of the word in which God reveals what he is 
doing at this moment in our history, not what he was 
doing yesterday or two hundred years ago, but now, and 
if faithfulness means putting ourselves at the service of 
God that he may get on with his work, then there should 
be a readiness in the church to respond in each moment 
to God’s bidding and direction, even as a well-trained 
army responds instantly to its commander.” 

“The very character of the church’s relation to the 
word in which it has its creative source demands of it a 
mobility, a readiness to march, a willingness to obey the 
commands of God. The church’s most tragic sins of 
disobedience have always been the product not of reck- 
less and fool-hardy ventures but of complacent ac- 
quiescence to the established order.” 

Dr. Smart, who served The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada before becoming professor of biblical interpreta- 
tion at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
concludes with these words: 

“There are three necessities in the life of a pilgrim 
church: continuity with its past, especially with that 
decisive period of its past that is canonized in scripture, 
openness and readiness to act at God’s command in the 
present; and willingness to face a future that will render 
all the formulas of past and present insufficient. The 
genius of a truly biblical faith is that it keeps all three 
in balance. But let any one element be lacking and the 
result is fatal.” 

If those three necessities can be kept before us through 
a decisive period of experimentation, the result should be 
a forward-looking, scripturally-based church that is open 
to the call of God and ready to serve its Lord and Master 
in new and more effective ways. * 


World Service of the U.S.A., and Oxfam of England have 
each given $50,000 to Canairelief. German and Dutch 
churches have indicated an interest in and support for 
this venture. 

The Canadian plane will bring to a total of twelve the 
aircraft that make the hazardous flights from Sao Tome 
to Biafra, carrying high protein foods and medicines. 
In 1968 the Joint Church Aid airlift, a combined Protes- 
tant-Lutheran-Roman Catholic relief operation, provided 
994 successful flights into Biafra. 

The cost of maintaining the Constellation in service 
for a period of three months will be about $488,900. A 
number of Presbyterian congregations and individuals 
have already doubled their objective for Nigeria-Biafra 
relief to make this mission of mercy possible. * 
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Medicine and Ministry 
in Formosa 


@ From the island of Formosa 
comes word that Chinese and Japa- 
nese doctors and nurses are work- 
ing together to take a mobile Chris- 
tian medical clinic to areas of need. 

Last summer 34 doctors, nurses, 
and medical and nursing students 
ministered to the people in the 
mountain village of Jen-ai-Hsiang. 
In ten days they treated 2,732 cases 
free of charge, almost half the local 
population. 

All the necessary equipment for 
X-rays and laboratory tests was 
taken into the area, together with 
medicines, vitamins and nutrients. 

In groups the medical team made 
house calls, studied sanitary facili- 
ties and nutritional status, and of- 
fered family planning information 
where needed. One group special- 
ized in tuberculin testing and in- 
oculation for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. These  tribes-people 
had never been inoculated before. 

The importance of personal and 
environmental hygiene was taught 
as a means of preventing disease 
and maintaining good health. 

In the monthly paper of the 
China Christian Medical Associa- 
tion, organized about two years ago, 
Dr. C. Y. Chen reports: “Skin in- 
fections, maldigestion, parasite in- 
festation, trachoma and malnutri- 
tion are prevalent in those moun- 
tain villages. The people still retain 
the custom of eating raw meat 
which makes them the treasured 
specimens of the world’s parasito- 
logists as they inevitably get a tape 
worm which is twice or _ thrice 
longer than their height.” 

To this mountain clinic last sum- 
mer the Japan Christian Medical 
Association contributed a team of 
12, led by Professor Yamamoto of 
the department of epidemiology at 
Tokyo University. 

Head of the 22-member team 
representing the Chinese Christian 
Medical Association was Dr. Y. F. 
Chao, the association’s general 
secretary. The C.C.M.A. has of- 
fered free soap, tooth brushes and 
towels for distribution. It has called 
upon church leaders to encourage 
continued education in personal 
hygiene and public health in the 


belief that prevention is better than » 


cure. * 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


YOUR 
MINISTER’S 
SALARY 


by Lyall Smith 
Sarnia, Ont. 


BS “BETTER 69. LHAN SEX 
PECTED?” headlined the front page 
of one of the financial papers in Can- 
ada last November. According to the 
article, Canadian companies are ex- 
pected to sell more, spend more and 
earn more in 1969. One of their major 
expenditures to be increased will be 
salaries and wages. 

BETTER “69> "THAN EX. 
PECTED?” could also be the hope of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Will their salaries 
increase in comparison with other 
wages and salaries paid during 1969? 

According to the latest reports, Can- 
adian wage figures have already shown 
an increase of 6.3% over the previous 
year. The report compared wage fig- 
ures in July, 1968 with July, 1967. 
Have the congregations across Canada 
increased their minister’s salary accord- 
ingly? 

Everyone realizes how costs have 
spiralled. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that November’s 
consumer price index was 4.3% 
higher than in November, 1967. The 
index based on 1949 prices equalling 
100 was 151.0 in November, 1967 and 
157.5 in November, 1968. This means 
that if you did not receive an increase 
of 4.3% in salary, during the past 12 
months, your actual buying power is 
less than it was during the previous 
year. In other words you have lost 
ground, — your wages did not increase 
in the same proportion as did your 
cost of living. 

To go back to your minister. Wages 


and salaries in industry rose by an 
average of 44% in the last eight years. 
If you paid a stipend of $5,000 in 1960 
the average of 44% would bring it up 
to $7,200 in 1968. Did you meet that 
average increase in your congregation? 

Or take another figure, the 6.3% 
increase in average wages in Canada 
from July, 1967 to July, 1968. If your 
minister was receiving $7,000 last year 
he should have an increase of $440 
in 1969 just to keep up with average 
in industry. Statistics from the U.S.A. 
show that the increase is greater for 
college graduates. 

Taxes are expected to increase this 
year, at the federal and provincial and 
municipal levels. The cost of living 
will continue to rise. What about your 
minister’s salary? * 


Yard ue 
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“Really, dear, don’t you think this is taking a very negative approach to 


the annual business meeting?” 


TIME 

TO 
DECIDE! 

by Bill Currie 
Brandon, Man. 


@ It’s about time that the church faced 
up to facts before it is too late. Insti- 
tutions that have for centuries been 
governed by traditions are falling be- 
cause archaic sentiments have no 
relevance in this world. Say something 
to me as I try to fight the rat race, 
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answer my questions about how civil- 
ized men can let others die without 
regret, show me a set of principles 
that are not clouded by supernatural 
fears and out-dated values .. . or get 
out of my life! 

Young people are not even leaving 
the church anymore because they have 
never set foot in it in the first place. 
The efforts of churchmen to explain 
and solve the crisis in the world are 
ignored . . . who really cares what the 
Pope says about the Vietnam war... 
he has said it so many times and still 
it has done no good. The edict about 
prohibition of birth control by his 
Holiness shows clearly the lack of 
understanding that the church has 
about the 20th century. Church elders 
are out of touch. 

Yet young people can do something 
about the situation. Start to question. 
Seek the answers to the things that 
trouble you about the church. Why 
do we stick to the same order of wor- 
ship each Sunday which in most cases 
perpetuates boredom? For that matter 
why do we meet on Sundays? Can 
somebody explain the use of prayers 
of thank-you that are not listened to 
(aside from lengthening the service). 
True thanksgiving should come from 
the heart . . . not the prayer book. 

Why do we spend fortunes on 
stained glass windows when people 
across the street are starving to death? 
Why do the church fathers not take 
concrete stands (in each congrega- 
tion) on the problems of the world 
.. . the Canadian Indian . . . the war 
.. . genocide in Nigeria? Why do we 
emphasize the wrong things? 

Question, but besides criticising, 
show that you are willing to seek the 
answers and the possible solutions. 
Petitions signed by concerned church 
members who are not ashamed of 
exercising their faith are effective in 
showing the elected representatives of 
this country that we are aware and we 
care. For God’s sake, don’t be afraid 
to tell people that you believe in an 
effective meaningful church and that 
you are not content to sit in your com- 
fortable pew and seek seclusion. 

This movement was founded by a 
guy who was a fighter and who worked 
at the grass-roots level to change and 
reform. You could hardly do better. * 


Articles of up to 800 words, will be 
considered for the Pungent and Per- 
tinent section of The Record and 
should be accompanied by a photo of 
the author. 
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The work of translating, printing and distributing the Bible 
goes on 365 days a year. Every month translators must be 
supported, paper bought, printers paid and the Scriptures dis- 
tributed. Bills must be paid now. 

Now is the time when readers must be given the opportunity 
to read the Word of God and to meet Jesus Christ in the pages 


of the Scriptures. 


Now is the time for. you to send your gift. 
Your help is needed NOW. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ont. 


and new addresses. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers who are moving are asked to notify The Record. Please send in 
your address label or at least the code number on it, together with the old 
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If you want to drink, 


that’s your business. 


If you 


don’t drink, 


that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people 
who don’t drink. That explains 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. 

Drivers who never drink alco- 
holic beverages have fewer — and 
less serious — accidents than those 
who do. So an insurance company 
which offers coverage only to non- 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to 
pay large claims for drivers who 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- 
surance Company was formed. 

Abstainers’ passes along these 
savings to you in the form of lower 
auto insurance premiums. You get 
every auto insurance service you 
require — full, flexible coverage, 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere 
on the continent, personalized at- 
tention from your independent 
agent — all at significant savings. 
Because you don’t pay for the acci- 
dents of drinking drivers. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
holders. If you live in Alberta, 
Manitoba or Ontario and it makes 
sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
low. We'll tell you how you can 
enjoy substantial savings also. 
P.S. Abstainers’ now also provides 
fire and other personal property 
coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
cost. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 
Send me information about your 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Auto Insurance | 

[) Fire and other Personal Property | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Coverage 


YOU WERE 
ASKING? 


THIS AND THAT... My 
remarks on WOMEN PALL- 
BEARERS brought an immediate 
reply from a former parishioner 
of mine at Harriston, Ontario 
who wrote a kindly note, for 
which I am most grateful, saying 
that she and five others had once 
acted as pall-bearers at the fun- 
eral of a 17-year-old girl friend. 
This is history, indeed. Has any- 
one else a similar story? .. . 
Thanks are expressed to those 
who have been in touch with me 
about my column on PRE- 
DESTINATION, appreciating 
the background of reformation 
history. Having recently witness- 
ed a performance of Aeschylus 
in modern Greek by the Piraikon 
Theatre, I would stress the dif- 
ference between the tragedy of 
life as seen by the magnificent 
intellects of ancient times and as 
seen by the Reformers (and by 
us, I hope). “Fate” is not a 
Christian word; it is pagan. The 
tragic figures of Greek drama 
had courage and dignity, but 
faith? No. Not in any form that 
we would recognize it in the 
human mind, not in a clear focus 
upon one God as he is known to 
us in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Faith is the Christian element in 
philosophy and theology. Follow- 
ing Augustine and St. Paul, the 
reformers declined to take a fatal- 
istic view of life. Man is not a 
cog in a mysterious machine; he 
is cognizant of God’s affectionate 
will and purpose. That made and 
still makes the difference. As I 
have remarked before in_ this 
column, the Presbyterian is not 
one who thinks that whatever is 
must be. That is the popular con- 
ception of our doctrine. What- 
ever is, in our view, is probably 
wrong; certainly defective; we 
are working in our knowledge, 
imperfect though it is, of the 
divine will for a new heaven and 
a new earth. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


AN ANSWER TO A YOUNG LADY 


@ A young woman was discussing 
church membership with her minister, 
and she had a deep question: 

“I want to be a member of the 
church, but I am told that I must con- 
fess my sin. But I have no sin to con- 
fess. 

“IT am no worse than anybody else. 
I have done nothing really wrong. Lots 
of other people like me belong to the 
church; its just the thing to be done. 
I want to be able to take Communion 
like them. 

“Why can’t I, without confessing 
my sins?” 

The young lady is right. The quest- 
ions which will be asked of her when 
she becomes a communicant member 
of the church do have something to 
say about sin. Question 2 in our Book 
of Common Order (1964) runs, “Do 
you repent of your sins with a humble 
and contrite heart, and put your trust 
in the mercy of God which is in Christ 
Jesus?” 

Sin is an annoying word. Our gen- 
eration is most impatient with it. We 
exclude it from the vocabulary of the 
things that are wrong with us and our 
world. We use the words “alienation”, 
“anxiety”, “despair”, “death”, vio- 
lence” but not the word “sin”. 

There are several reasons for this. 
For one thing, for some people it con- 
jures up visions of a naive and legal- 
istic past in which there was a long 
catalogue of wrong-doings used to 
frighten people into conforming with 
the dominant social modes of the time. 
This cataloguing of sins, so our genera- 
tion assumes, tended to blame people 
for things which were not their fault, 
but were in fact the results of illness 
or immaturity, heredity or environ- 
ment. 


Others of our generation reject the 
word “‘sin” because it suggests to them 


® IHAVE 
NO SIN TC 
CONFESS 


that God takes some kind of delight 
in seeing human beings grovelling in 
the dirt before him. Others, perhaps 
like this young woman, don’t think the 
word “sin” applies to them because it 
denotes a short list of really glaring 
wrong-doings which they themselves 
haven’t happened to commit. 

But the words are there in the ritual 
of receiving new communicant mem- 
bers. Only the Book of Common Order 
uses the word “repent” which is an 
even tougher word than “confess”, 
because repenting gets you beyond the 
place of merely owning up to what is 
wrong in you into the matter of doing 
something corrective about it. 

Why does the church still worry 
about sin when people want to enter 
its fellowship? What has repenting of 
sins got to do with taking Communion? 

To begin with, God does not enjoy | 
seeing people grovel in the dirt before 
him, and’ the church has no business © 
asking people to confess sins they 
haven’t committed. 

But sin is a reality even to this day. 
It is a reality that is so deep-rooted 
and so serious that God found it neces- 
sary to act against it in that astonishing 
way that the Bible describes when it 
says “For God sent his son into the 
world, not to condemn the world, but 
that the world might be saved through 
him.” The Bible considers sin as a 
force that is utterly destructive, (“For 
the wages of sin is death”), not simply 
a catalogue of wrong-doings. | 

To be sure, wrong-doing is sinful 
and so is wrong-thinking. But more 
deeply and more seriously than this, 
sin is a situation. It is a situation in 
which we humans have violated the 
whole order of our humanity. God 
made us and not we ourselves, and he 
made us in such a way that we are © 
dependent on him and on other people. 
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Sin comes in when we declare our in- 
dependence —- when we declare that 
we don’t need God, but want to be 
God ourselves; or that we don’t need 
our neighbour or need to love him: 
we shall just use him for our own pur- 
poses. And so we separate ourselves 
from God and from other people. We 
cut the lifeline. That is why sin means 
death. 

This situation is where the wrong 
doings and the wrong thoughts and the 
wrong words come from. They are not 
just a tiresome list of things somebody 
drew up to torment us. They are symp- 
toms of a situation that is cancerous 
and deadly. 

That is why the church takes sin 
seriously, and so should you. That is 
why God sent his son into the world, 
and why his son had to die on a cross. 
Our sin is just as serious as that. The 
good news is that Christ won the vic- 
tory over sin on the cross and offers 
us forgiveness. 

What has our sin got to do with 
Communion and with talking about 
repentence of sin in public? The reason 
is that all of us who belong to Christ 
realize (or ought to) that we are to- 
gether in this. We know that violence, 
despair, suspicion, prejudice and injus- 
tice are rooted in this separation from 
God which the Bible calls sin. We 
know that assassination and warfare, 
bickering and breakdowns in commun- 
ication are rooted in the compulsion 
of us all to put ourselves on the throne 
of our lives in God’s place. 

So sin is a public situation. And so 
is our need for the forgiveness and the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ. We take 
Communion, among other things, to 
acknowledge the fact that we need 
Christ to feed us his love and life and 
forgiveness or we will starve and freeze 
to death in this world of sin. * 
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HOW YOU CAN GIVE BACK 


A LIFE! 


1 


Choose a waiting child from 
one of the countries where 
there is a desperate need. This 
can be the beginning of a warm 
personal relationship between 
you and a needy girl or boy. 


2 


Fill out the sponsor form below 
indicating any special 
preference you may have, or 
allow us to choose a child for 
you who urgently needs a 
sponsor. 


3 


You give $12 per month. A 
sponsorship should be for at 
least one year but may be 
carried for as long as you wish. 
However, financial situations 
can change unexpectedly so you 
are free to cancel if necessary. 


4 


The child you sponsor will know 
who you are, and you will 
receive a recent snapshot, a 
personal history, and 
information about the 
orphanage, school or project 
where your child receives help. 


5 Your love and interest circles the globe when you write 
direct to your child and your letters are answered. 
Correspondence is translated in our overseas field offices— 
your receive the original letter and the English translation. 
Will you help a needy child? Some countries of greatest 
need are: India, Africa, Korea, Hong Kong, Brazil, 


Taiwan. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


1407 YONGE STREET, 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy [) girl (J for 

OWES CAE IN ce cet tans o ered das Pee er an 
(Name Country ) 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 


Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [J first month (] 


I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $...... ae 


Naim phones ties reser Sad ntenn sdve eae Meseb asics. 


Place ren ean niushacmannctack Province ........ es 


eS 


= =CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA== 


TORONTO 7, CANADA P-2-9 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income _ Tax ; 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
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Le 
helping children around ™~ ils 
the world since 1938 and at present assists | 
over 80,000 children in more than 700 
Homes and projects in over 50 countries. | 
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The pros and_cons of 


church taxation 


BY GORDON BRETT 


H The words of the title come from one of the most 
famous encounters in the Gospels. Jesus was approached 
by some Pharisees and some Herodians who were making 
common cause to discredit him. This was a strange 
alliance because the Pharisees were Jewish nationalists 
and the Herodians were collaborators with the Roman 
overlords. But each group, for its own reasons, wanted to 
destroy the man they approached. 

The question they posed was a simple one: “Should 
we who are Jews pay the Roman poll tax?” 

The issue was charged with emotion and-high feeling. 
If Jesus had given an unqualified “yes”, the people would 
have called him “traitor” and turned against him. If he 
had given a categorial “no”, the Roman authorities would 
have dealt with him at once. 

It was a trap. And Jesus recognized it as a trap. But 
with eyes wide open to human nature, he stepped into 
the trap. Unlike some politicians, who can say nothing 
with a thousand words, Jesus answered their question. 
His words are not an evasion but a direct and serious 
reply. 

You know the story. Our Lord borrowed a coin. Ap- 
parently, he carried no money. “Whose picture and name 
are on this coin?” he asked. It was an important question. 
In those days, a king’s domain was considered to extend as 
far as his coinage circulated as legal tender. 

“So, this is Caesar’s money — then give Caesar what 
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is his.” 

But that was not all that Jesus said. He added the 
more profound comment: ‘And be sure to give God the 
things that are his.” 

The reason the people marvelled at the reply was not 
because, as some have said, it was a clever evasion 
but because it pointed directly at the loyalty which really 
mattered, and which could be evaded in a superficial dis- 
cussion about whether or not one should pay a poll tax. 
Jesus answered their question. But he did more. He re- 
minded them that there were much more important issues 
— issues which related to their loyalty to God. 

As I discuss the question of whether or not the church 
should pay property tax on places of worship I should 
emphasize, like Jesus, that I do not want this issue to 
overshadow greater issues. 

The Premier of Ontario has announced that the province 
is not now going to institute taxation of places of worship. 
However, I do not think we have heard the last of this 
matter. The subject continues to be worthy of our study. 

First, I shall try to analyze the problem from both 
sides from the church’s position and from the view- 
point of a non-Christian society. Then, I shall make some 
suggestions which may lead to a solution or solutions. 

| The Problem 

From the church’s point of view the problem is simple 

enough. How can we afford to pay property tax on places 
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of worship? We already pay taxes on other kinds of church 
property; can we afford more taxes? At the present time we 
do not have enough money to do everything that we ought 
to be doing. We cannot afford to pay most of our ministers 
decent and fair stipends. We can afford to give a man 
after 40 years of service the disgraceful pension of only 
$1,700 per annum, And remember he probably doesn’t 
own a place to live. We have many congregations which, 
apparently, cannot afford now to meet their missionary 
budgets. We have too many congregations which cannot 
afford to meet their mortgage payments and have fallen 
into arrears. 

Our problem is not the same problem that faced the 
Pharisees. They could afford very easily the Roman poll 
tax. For them, to pay or not to pay was a matter of 
principle. 

Today, the question of whether or not churches should 
pay property tax on places of worship, from the point of 
view of the church, is not a matter of principle at all but 
a problem of finance. 

In fact, if a principle is involved, it is surely the prin- 
ciple of justice. The church cannot deny its obligations to 
the state. If the state obtains revenue to do its work by 
means of property taxation, should anybody be exempted? 

Our problem goes back over 16 centuries to the Roman 
Emperor Constantine who became the first great patron 
of the church by making Christianity the state religion. 
Since that time, the church has had a favoured position 
in western society. Often it sadly compromised itself to 
enjoy this position. The church looked to kings and the 
nobility to provide for it. In many countries the church 
became established and was supported by state taxes. In 
the new world, it received large grants of Jand and the 
benefits of tax exemption in some form. 

One may justify the favoured position of the church 
in a former day by saying that it was a time when most 
people were nominally Christian. But we no longer live 
in a society which, even in name, can be called Christian. 
We live in a pluralistic society. Can we, in good con- 
science, expect to receive favours for the church from 
the majority of our fellow citizens who have little or no 
interest in the church? I know that earnest Christians are 
protesting loudly that the benefits the church has brought 
and is bringing to our society far outweigh the value of 
tax-exemption favours. 

In reply, I say that this argument is irrelevant. The 
church, when it is true to the good news of God’s uni- 


as emotional in their arguments as do those who oppose 
it. In this debate, we find much irrational feeling on both 
sides. 

The non-Christian says his taxes, indirectly, are sub- 
sidizing Christianity. He cries “unfair!” He wants the 
church to take some of the burden of taxation from his 
shoulders. And one can only sympathize with him. 

We may tell him that he is ungrateful for what the 
church has done, that he is ignorant of the origins of our 
free society, that he should know how much he owes the 
church for the hospitals, schools and universities of our 
nation, that the welfare state itself had its beginning with 
the work of Christian social reformers — but he will still 
remain unconvinced. He will reply that the church has 
grown fat while his pocketbook is growing thin with the 
burden of taxes. 

In one sense he is right. The churches are wealthy in 
terms of property. But like the heirs of some English 
castles, the church is not wealthy in liquid assets. Our 
wealth is in very specialized buildings and in bequests that 
have so many conditions attached to them that their 
practical value is much less than it seems on paper. 

Our real wealth is in our people and in their willing- 
ness to contribute and to continue to contribute liberally 
to current expenses. We are not nearly as wealthy as the 
world thinks. In fact, we are somewhat like a proud old 
dowager in a fine home who can hardly afford to keep 
things going while her neighbours assume that she has 
undisclosed resources. 

We have inherited from a past that was sympathetic 
to Christianity an institution which is becoming more 
costly and more difficult to operate as the Christian sym- 
pathy in our society continues to wane. 

Many metropolitan churches now have serious financial 
problems. And many suburban churches which within 
the last 15 years optimistically and foolishly spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on new buildings cannot 
meet their mortgage payments. 

We live in a new climate and organized Christianity 
today is struggling for its very life. Yet, society looks at 
our impressive appearance and says — ‘See! the church 
has fine properties, let’s tax those valuable places of wor- 
ship.” I don’t blame anybody for taking this point of 
view. But let him remember that this property is by no 
means an indication that the church has money to pay 
additional taxes. This property, in some cases, is a burden 
to us. 


Should we expect favours from the uninterested majority? 
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versal love, does not try to strike any kind of bargain 
with anybody for its services. God’s love is free and 
unconditional. When we, as Christians, believe and live 
that gospel, we will put no conditions on our love — we 
will not bargain for favours with the good we can do. 

It is my opinion that the church has a weak case for 
tax exemption on the basis of principle. 

From the point of view of a non-Christian society, 
the principle is on the side of the people — it is the 
principle of treating all citizens alike. Unfortunately, 
those who favour taxing church buildings become just 
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But, the non-Christian taxpayer says it is also a burden 
to him for he regards the tax-exempt church building as 
drain on his money. 

ll What is the Solution? 

What is the solution? In what direction does it lie? 

My proposals are addressed to three groups. 

First, I would say something to the government. It is 
simply this: much more study of the effects and ramifi- 
cations of taxing places of worship needs to be under- 
taken than has been done already. More specific details 
as to what this taxation is going to cost churches in dollars 
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continued 


and cents needs to be provided. More investigation of the 
ability of churches to pay needs to be made. 

At the present time, nobody knows what the cost will 
be to any one congregation. It is proposed that churches 
be assessed at 100% of market value and that the levy 
proceed, over a period of time, to a maximum of 20% 
of that figure. Question #1: What is the market value 
of a church building? Question #2: What assessment will 
be applied, residential, commercial, industrial or some new 
category? Question #3: Will a church building on a 
valuable piece of downtown property have the same assess- 
ment category as a church in a different part of the mun- 
icipality? Question #4: What happens if the church can’t 
pay? Question #5: Before adding another source of tax 
revenue, have you effected all possible economies in the 
operation of the province? Question #6: If you really 
need more money why don’t you go where the money is 
today? Why do you not introduce a capital gains tax? 

I say to the government that you have more homework 
to do on this matter. And until you do your homework, 
the decision not to change the tax law with regard to places 
of worship was proper and wise. 

Second, I would say something to the non-Christians, 
the free-thinkers, the agnostics, the atheists and those 
who are just trying to protect their own dollars — is it 
indeed justice that you seek? Or, are you motivated by 
the current anti-Christian sentiment in society? Do you 
really wish to be fair? I ask you to examine your own 
motives. Perhaps they are not as pure as you would like 
to think. Do you meet your own tax obligc*’ ‘ns in full? 
Further, I would ask: what kind of charitable contribution 
do you make to your community? Perhaps you are un- 
aware that no drive for charitable dollars would succeed in 
any Ontario city without the support of Christian people. 
As a group they are the largest contributors to all forms of 
charity. We do not boast about this. It is just a derivative 
of what we believe as Christians. It may be that if we have 
to pay taxes on our churches we will not have so much 
money to give to the United Appeal, to the Cancer Society, 
to the Heart Fund and to many other worthy causes. Will 
you be prepared to take over from us and to do what we 
have been doing? I do not say these things to strike any 
kind of bargain but just to ask you to think more 
rationally and less emotionally about your grievance. 

Third, I would speak to Christian people. 

It may be that we shall have to find some new sources 
of revenue, if we must pay property tax on places of wor- 
ship. The church of the future, if it has a building with 
facilities suitable for community purposes, may have to 
rent these premises for public occasions — such as 
banquets, receptions, meetings, and group activities, In- 
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stead of opening our doors freely to the community as 
many churches now do, church rooms and church halls 
will be available only for a fee. 

I suggest to any congregation planning to build that it 
would be wise to erect a multi-purpose structure designed 
to be a source of revenue. The church building of the 
future will have to take a shape that has not yet come 
off the drawing board. 

We Christians will also have to take a new look at our 
contributions to the church. The church cannot now afford 
to pay taxes on places of worship. But, why not? Are we 
giving all we can give to the church? In spite of their 
record for liberality, most church members are not 
serious contributors to their congregation’s work. We 
know from an analysis of giving that about 25% of our 
people underwrite 75% of the budget. Maybe a new tax 
would do something for us that we have not been able to 
do for ourselves — make us re-examine our stewardship 
of money in terms of giving. 

It may also make us analyze our stewardship in terms 
of spending. Do we need Presbyterian churches within 
a mile of each other? Maybe we have too many church 
buildings. We often hear the complaint about having too 
few ministers. I think we have too many churches. We 
need to close some and to join others together. Let’s put 
more of our dollars into people and fewer into property. 
Let’s invest in human beings instead of in bricks and 
mortar. Wherever possible, let us give every Presbyterian 
minister a congregation or pastoral charge with at least 
500 members. Then, perhaps all ministers would enjoy 
stipends at least as good as mine, all would have a job 
of work to do and we would be able to pay our tax when 
it comes. For make no mistake about this, it will come, 
sooner or later. 

It may be that government action will shake us out of 
our denominational ghettos. The financial realities may 
force the churches into more cooperative efforts and into 
more economical use of their resources. Instead of asking, 
why do we have Presbyterian churches so near to each 
other, we may well ask why we are located close to 
another church of any denomination? 

Finally, when we shall be required to pay the municipal- 
ity some property tax upon the church building let us 
realize that the end of the Constantinian era has come 
at last. For over 1600 years the church has been privi- 
leged. The enjoyment of that privilege is drawing to a 
close. But we do not need to be afraid or defensive. God 
is working out his purpose. He has not forsaken us. What- 
ever transpires will work for our good. 

Perhaps we shall find that the church will be sifted, 
that those for whom Christianity is optional will depart 
leaving only the company of the committed. And this 
company, when it is obliged to render unto Caesar more 
of the things that are Caesar’s, will also give much higher 
priority to the things that are God’s. 

Paul Scherer asks: “May it not be for God’s sake that 
we render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and for 
Caesar’s sake that we render to God the things that are 
God’s!” If this is true, and I believe it to be so, the govern- 
ment of this province may yet help us to become better 
Christians! * 


THE AUTHOR is the minister of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Oshawa, Ontario. 
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“Now, brethren, if | come to you speaking in tongues, how shall | benefit you unless 
| bring you some revelation or knowledge of prophecy or teaching?” | Cor. 14:6 (RSV) 


@ Every field of interest has its own peculiar-to-it-alone 
language. This is true whether the field be theology or 
electronics, philosophy or astronomy. Those who are 
philosophers are not likely to understand the language 
of the astronomer any better than the computer technicians 
understand the classroom language of the theological 
professor. 

Politicians have a language of their own, too. I am in 
debt to the Canadian Press for the following choice 
examples of bureaucratic jargon: what follows “decision- 
making” is the “decision-implementing process”, an old- 
fashioned graph or chart is a “statistical break-out” or 
“critical flow-path”, and “austerity” is “unanticipated 
financial constraints”. In somewhat lighter vein, it is said 
that “under consideration” means “never heard of it” and 
“under active consideration” means “will have a shot at 
finding the file”. 

There are lots of similar examples of theological “gob- 
bledegook”’. Indeed, the language of the Bible itself, trans- 
lated even into modern English, is not altogether com- 
prehensible to all. One man tells of how some years ago 
it was his privilege to preach in Ceylon through an inter- 
preter. He chose as his subject the parable of the lost 
sheep, forgetting that when our Lord told that story first 
he was telling it in terms familiar to the people of first 
century A.D. Palestine. Afterwards the interpreter said 
to him: “Are you aware that there is not a single person 
listening to you who has ever seen a sheep?” When asked 
what he did in translating the address, he said, “I turned 
it into a water buffalo which has lost her calf and who 
searched in the bush till she found it.” 

A generation ago a survey was made of preachers’ 
words and phrases that were not understood by the people. 
The list included such words as dayspring, logos, throne 
of mercy, heir of salvation, efc., etc. We preachers to-day 
not only still make use of some of those older ill-under- 
stood terms, but have added some new-fangled ones that 
are dandies. There is a story of an old woman who on 
leaving church was asked how she had liked a sermon by 
Dr. Norman Macleod, and who answered: “God forbid 
that I should understand that great man.” There was a 
time when to be unintelligible was the sign of a great 
preacher. That time has long since passed. 

Most of us remember something of the discussion in 
the early church about the subject of “tongues”. It°arose 
Over a gift that some of the Christians seemed to possess 
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of speaking freely in languages other than their own. Paul 
did not belittle the gift. His one concern was that Chris- 
tians should be able to communicate to non-Christians a 
message that they would be able to understand. This 
emphasis still holds, and it means two things for all of 
us: first, that we be willing to communicate by word and 
deed something of our own faith and experience; second, 
that we make the communication understandable to our 
generation. 

In this magazine as elsewhere you have read something 
about “the conspiracy of silence” sometimes attributed to 
other even than Christians. Lamentably it is true of us 
who profess to be Christians. We hesitate too often and 
too long to declare the things we have seen and heard 
and experienced personally. And the language of deeds 
is usually more easily understood than the language of 
words. But we must communicate our faith. 

It was Earl Loomis who reminded us of the interesting 
experiment of Emperor Frederick, the thirteenth-century 
ruler of the Holy Roman Empire. He was curious to 
know what language had been spoken in the Garden of 
Eden, and had a controlled enquiry take place in which the 
original circumstances would be re-created as closely as 
possible. From the moment of their birth, infants were 
isolated from hearing speech in any given language. He 
arranged for several children to be raised by nurses who 
were strictly charged to maintain complete silence. All the 
conditions of the experiment were carried out. And the 
children all died. Evidently, they needed some kind of 
communication with others of their kind in order to live. 

The parallel to our day is obvious. Parents sometimes 
talk of being silent on the subject of religious matters that 
children may one day choose for themselves. But we must 
speak if they are to live. We must share the Christian’s 
knowledge and our Christian love. Do you read me, Mac? 


PRAYER — 


Eternal God, speaking to people to-day as You have 
spoken all through the years, we pray for the gift of hear- 
ing ears, understanding minds and believing hearts. What 
we believe in our hearts teach us to proclaim from the 
house-tops. Grant us patient understanding that we may 
communicate our faith in relevant language. So may 
modern man know that You both listen and speak to his 
need, In Jesus’ Name. Amen. * 

By D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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6) LIFE AND MISSION PROJECTS 


A Black Man Makes A Point 
@ In an earlier and less troubled time his black face 
would have been cheery and amiable, but now it mir- 
rored the conflicts and strivings of his people. “I’ve 
travelled around these United States a lot,” he told hfs 
fellow ministers, “and I’ve come to the conclusion that in 
any negro church you want to mention there is more 
spirit and more unity than there is in any white church.” 
We challenged his statement, but he insisted that it was 
true. 

“If this is so, what is the reason for it?” asked a white 
minister. 

“Because,” said the negro, “we have great expectations.” 


Expectation and Purpose 
The American negro’s expectations are giving him a 
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sense of purpose and are forging a strong bond among 
his people. While this is happening, many churches, in- 
cluding ours, are trying hard to recapture a sense of 
purpose and wish fervently that there was more spirit 
among church members. 

Maybe we don’t have great expectations. 

When a society, or a church, achieves its goals and 
expectations the fires of hope begin to die down. 

Those who yearn for rights and opportunities which 
they do not have look into the future with a mixture of 
frustration and hope. Those who have achieved these 
things tend to look into the future with an anxious eye, 
fearing that their way of life is in great danger. 

Our expectations of the future colour our sense of 
purpose. We make our decisions that our purpose is 
either to dig in or to launch out depending on whether 
we see the future with fear or hope. 
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Purpose from the Past 

Our sense of purpose is also coloured by how we 
look at the past. In the many discussions now going on 
in our church about our sense of purpose we always begin 
by talking about where we have been as a church. 

It is necessary to look at the past. Unless we do, we 
don’t know who we are or the directions in which we 
should be heading. Our identity as persons depends on 
the thousands of things that have influenced our lives in 
the past, and this is as true for churches as it is for 
people. 

But in looking back our gaze has sometimes rested 
with nostalgia upon some earlier and more lustrous time 
— our childhood, or the 19th century or the 17th. Then 
we have said to ourselves, “This is a holy past. We must 
not tamper with its customs, and our purpose must be 
to recapture its way of life.” When that happens we allow 
the past to kill us rather than inform and motivate us. 

Where have we really been as a church? The people 
of God — our fellow churchmen, were there when Jesus 
Christ said, “You shall be my witnesses,” and when the 
Holy Spirit came. Peter called our fellow churchmen a 
chosen race “that you may declare the wonderful deeds 
of him who called you out of darkness into his marvel- 
ous light.” 

Our sense of purpose springs from our view of the 
future and of the past. We need a living hope and great 
expectations for the future. And we need to acknowledge 
a past in which Christ has done great things for us and 
called us to great things for him. 


Purpose — Now 

What about the present tense? It never has been easy 
to translate yesterday’s marching orders and tomorrow’s 
dreams into the realities of today. One of the urgent 
quests of many Christian people is for an authentic and 
valid style of life for today’s realities. That style of life, 
and this search of ours for identity and purpose as a 
church, will be much clearer and surer if we see our- 
selves as people whose past is wrapped up in what God 
did in Christ, and whose future is wrapped up in what 
God intends to do in this world. 


Congregations Wrestle with Purpose 

A minister wrote in to share with us a letter he recently 
sent to his people. His first paragraph went like this: 

“At the recent conference held by your church session 
the conclusion was reached that if St. Andrew’s Church 
was going to increase its contribution to the community 
it must first provide itself for a reason for being here. In 
other words, we must have a definition of who we are 
and why we exist. This is what we came up with: Our 
church is a group of people who continually re-enact, 
through life and worship, the fact that the love of God has 
been shown to us through Jesus Christ. This fact we share 
within our fellowship and with those around us.” 

This minister and his session probably discovered that 
this exercise of writing down their ideas on paper was very 
helpful, even though it seems to be a very elementary thing 
to do. (It really isn’t as elementary as you might think. ) 
Their exercise will bring their future planning into sharper 
focus — and may cause them to make some hard deci- 
sions on the ways in which they invest their time, abilities 
and money. 
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Four suggestions that arise from this short statement 
are: 
1. Go through it clause by clause and decide whether 
you find it an adequate statement. 
2. Prepare a statement of your own with this one as a 


model. 
3. Make a list of all the foreseeable consequences deriv- 
ing from your statement — the costly and the cheap 


ones, the risky and the safe ones. 
4, List the steps that have to be taken to make your 
statement of purpose a reality. 


Is Everybody Clear? 

Another congregation has discovered that not everybody 
is clear about what the church is for. In their recent 
newsletter they wrote: “If we asked each member and 
adherent, ‘What is the purpose of the church in general 
and this congregation in particular?’ we would end up 
with some 100 different answers. (They actually have 
105 members.) Perhaps we need to give this question 
some thought and arrive at some kind of consensus.” 

The editor then suggested a congregational conference 
or a series of meetings in the elders’ districts where they 
could explore their purpose and strategy for the future. 


An Elder Has Been Working 

An elder has developed a series of proposals for admin- 
istrative and procedural changes in the church. One pro- 
posal is: 

“Prepare a statement describing the purpose, duty and 
work of the organized church. A suggested outline follows: 

‘The organized church should consist of persons, who, 

having given their lives to God and_his service, are 

banded together for the following objectives: 

(a) To tell others about God and his claims on man- 

kind. 

(b) The joint worship of God. 

(c) To increase the Christian faith and knowledge of 

each member. 

(d) To work for the transformation of society to a 

Christian pattern.” 

Then he makes this comment: “Somewhere the Pres- 
byterian Church seems to have forgotten the command, 
— ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.’ When we have this as a clearcut goal in 
front of us, it will be far easier to work than when there 
is no clearly defined goal.” 


An Emerging Issue 

An issue is coming into focus as we in the LAMP 
office look at these and similar views that people are ex- 
pressing on the church’s purpose. The issue is the nature 
of the church itself. If you have a group of people who 
want to study this subject, we will be glad to help. We 
know of some study papers and resources that deal with 
this whole area of the church’s nature and mission, and 
we will be pleased to share them with you or tell you 
where they can be located. 

Drop us a note, c/o LAMP, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, but be as specific as you can about the 
particular concerns your group has, and such practical 
matters as how much time the group is prepared to devote 
to their study. * 
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@ “Oh, I just love Lent!” chirped the gentle little lady 
who is president of the Guild. That’s strange, I thought. 
I find myself a little frightened by the coming of Lent. 
I can better understand the suggestion of Episcopal Bishop 
Horace Donegan of New York who urged that Lent be 
shortened to one week, since dreary thoughts about 
suffering and death should not preoccupy so much of the 
Christian year. 

I don’t agree with the good bishop. And I suspect his 
suggestion will not be implemented widely. 

The strange fact is that Lent is popular. 

Even the free church traditions observe Lent. Not so 
long ago they disdained special services during Lent be- 
cause these were remnants of papalism and/or paganism. 
But the Baptist church down the street now proclaims 
with a five-foot sign, “Welcome to Special Wednesday 
Lenten Devotions.” (Devotions, yet. Not services or meet- 
ings, but devotions.) Has Rome conquered, compelling a 
Protestant sell-out, or is there perhaps a more funda- 
mental reason for the hold that Lent has on the churches? 

There was a time when many among us Protestants 
claimed that special observances were unnecessary be- 
cause the Christian life should be one constant reflection 
on the life of Christ. There was, we said, no need to set 
aside specific days to commemorate his birth, or suffer- 
ing, or resurrection, or ascension. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a growing awareness that the many- 
faceted Christian reality is enhanced by special ob- 
servances. 

Perhaps this is related to contemporary theology’s 
emphasis upon the historical character of the Christian 
faith. Christian life is not a spirituality-in-general but a 
response to particular events. The observance of festival 
and penitential days, the celebration of events-in-time, 
keep us attuned to what God has been up to and is up 
to in history. 

Of course the observance of the Christian calendar can 
become the most arid kind of ritualism. And surely it is 
true that the meaning of our Lord’s suffering can no 
more be limited to Lent than the meaning of his resurrec- 
tion can be limited to Easter. Nevertheless, in observing 
specific days and seasons we reflect the wisdom that has 
always accompanied genuine religion. 

In connection with religious observance, a story is told 
by Rabbi Israel Friedman about a small Jewish town, far 
off the main roads of an eastern European land. It had all 
the required municipal institutions, a bath-house, a ceme- 
tery, a hospital, and court of law; as well as the necessary 
craftsmen. One trade, however, was lacking: there was no 
watchmaker. Over the years many of the clocks became 
so annoyingly inaccurate that their owners just decided 
to let them run down, Others, however, maintained that 
as long as the clocks ran, they should not be abandoned. 
So, day after day, they wound their clocks even though 
they knew they were not accurate. One day the news 
spread through the town that a watchmaker had arrived, 
and everyone rushed to him with their clocks. But the 
only ones he could repair were those that had been kept 
running — the abandoned clocks had grown too rusty. 
(from Abraham Heschel, Man’s Quest for God, Scribner’s. 

Yet the reasons for the widespread observance of Lent 
are not complete without noting that people just seem to 
like Lent. The Lenten season has some magnificent drama. 
We all know the sermon series on “Characters of the 
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Passion”. Here are the players: evasive Pilate, boastful 
Peter, malicious Caiaphas, beloved John. Then there are 
the unfolding steps leading to Calvary. It is a poor 
preacher indeed who is not able to create a few moments 
of suspense about it all, even though we know well 
enough how it turns out. 

Lent also has in common with most popular drama a 
clearly moral story line. There are the good guys and bad 
guys, the enemies and allies, the saved and the damned. 
To be sure, the good guy disciples fall away momentarily, 
but that only adds a human touch and we know they will 
soon be reinstated. Even that facile element is rescued 
from being simplistic because one of them, Judas, is 
permanently lost. 

Oh, it’s good theatre alright. And not really disturb- 
ing, because all our rhetoric and prayers make clear 
beyond doubt that we identify ourselves with the good 
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guys. The worst we are guilty of is the momentary lapse 
from faithfulness. Even the disciples were not above that, 
and, after all, no one is perfect. In any case, the Lenten 
drama as played in most of our churches never for a 
second allows the suspicion that we may be more accur- 
ately identified with the screaming mob and the scheming 
officials. 

Another disturbingly appealing aspect of Lent is the 
encouragement of self-indulgent fantasy about pain. A 
psychiatrist might well do a study entitled, “Lenten Ob- 
servances: A Case Study in Masochistic Fantasy.” Not 
only do we seem to enjoy elaborate reflection on what 
must have been Jesus’ excruciating pain, but the focus on 
blood is notable. To outsiders, Christians must seem to 
be hemophiliacs, wallowing in the most explicit descrip- 
tions of that saving blood, yearning even to hide in the 
bloody wound “cleft for me.” Even a cursory examination 
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of Lenten hymns will shed light on this item of pietistic 


pathology. 
Lent as we observe it is a dangerous season. Dangerous 


because it encourages a kind of smug self-righteousness. 
Dangerous because it cushions us from the shattering im- 
plications of Christ’s commitment unto death. Dangerous 
because it invites self-indulgently pious fantasy about his 
suffering, while evading his call for us to lose our lives 
that we might be saved. 

These are the dangers in the aberrations of Lent. It is 
not surprising, however, that we are attached to our de- 
votional aberrations, for the more honest observance of 
Lent could be devastating. Lent can be observed honestly 
only by people who are vulnerable and who know they 
are vulnerable. Lent is relentless judgment upon the props 
and securities with which we seek to protect ourselves. 
Lent is the shattering condemnation of our style of life, 
a style designed to shield us from the future and there- 
fore a style of hostility to the future. Lent is not so much 
the familiar comfort of the old time religion as it is a 
radical call to new dimensions of discipleship. 

“Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand!” This 
imperative is at the centre of Jesus’ message, it is the 
raison d’etre of his own commitment. One fear of the 
future is to be abandoned, every protective shield is to be 
demolished. Now in radical freedom we walk toward the 
future in trust, throwing ourselves without reserve on the 
promise of God’s coming rule. Jesus set aside every 
counsel to caution and every impulse of prudence. His 
confidence rested alone on God’s faithfulness. In dis- 
obedience to authority and convention, he walked to Cal- 
vary. Not without doubts nor inner anguish; he saw fully 
the ambiguity of his course. Yet, step upon inexorable 
step, he moved to the cross. 

His confidence was vindicated. On the third day he was 
raised from the dead. It is only this vindication that makes 
it possible for us to reasonably observe, indeed to cele- 
brate, Lent today. 

We are saying that we too are prepared to abandon 
the false securities of the North American Way. We too 
would walk in commitment to the vision of the coming 
kingdom. We, as did Jesus, envision this kingdom as a 
new order, as the beloved community in which the hungry 
will be fed, the imprisoned liberated, the disinherited 
given their place of glory in God’s dispensation. Like a 
surgeon’s knife, Lent severs us from the fears and re- 
actionary anxieties that plague our society and its institu- 
tions. Not the law and order of the present but the possi- 
bilities of the future command our loyalty. 

Of his slain brother (the president) Senator Edward 
Kennedy said, “Some men see things as they are and ask 
why? He dreamed things that never were and said, why 
not?” 

Why not? Because it is impractical, our society says. 
Because it might not work. Because it is expensive. Be- 
cause we have never done it that way. Because you can 
get killed trying. Jesus knew he could get killed trying. 
He was not deterred. He was killed. He was not deterred. 
He was vindicated. 

Lent is the dangerous season. Dangerous and deathly 
in its aberrations to those who seek its meaning in nos- 
talgic remembrance of the past. Dangerous and eternally 
fulfilling to those who walk with Jesus in restless anticipa- 
tion of the future. * 
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News 


From Hong Kong 

Sponsored by a group of cooperat- 
ing Protestant churches within the 
Church of Christ in China, the Chris- 
tian Family Service Centre has just 
entered its 13th year of continuous 
service to the needy people of Hong 
Kong. Among its aims and objects are: 
To protect and enhance family life, 
and to express Christian commitment 
through serving families on the basis 
of need regardless of race, religion or 
political persuasion. 

Basic to the work of the C.F.S.C. 
is social casework. Every family apply- 
ing for help is assigned a caseworker. 
An average of 40 new applications is 
received each month, of which one- 
third are referred to the Centre by 
government departments. The total 
caseload averages 800 families per 
month, of which one-third are referred 
to the Centre by government depart- 
ments. The total caseload averages 
800 families per month. Of these 100 
are widows with young children (340 
children to every 100 widows). An- 
other hundred are the sick and the 
elderly who have no relatives to care 
for them. 

The Hong Kong Christian Council 
has launched a campaign to raise one 
million dollars to finance a youth 
leadership training centre, a camp and 
a youth centre. 

The training centre will seek to pre- 
pare young people to become leaders 
in the community. The camp site, to 
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be constructed in the new Territories 
would provide city youth as well as 
residents of the area with a full pro- 
gram of camping experiences. 

The new youth program will sup- 
plement an educational program which 
by 1970 will involve more than 47,000 
children and youth in kindergarten, 
primary and secondary schools of the 
Church of Christ in China. 


Aid for Vietnam 


A 50-member commission will be 
formed by the World Council of 
Churches to suggest a co-ordinated 
program to meet the needs arising 
from the Vietnam War. Its member- 
ship will be drawn from the Christian 
community in Vietnam, the East 
Asia Christian Conference, denomina- 
tional service agencies interested in 
assisting the Vietnamese, and _ the 
WCC. ; 

It is planned to convene the com- 
mission in Asia early in 1969. Pro- 
vision has been made for consultants 
from the Roman Catholic Church and 
non-Christian religions. 


The Church In Nigeria 


The Rev. D. G. Neil of Hamilton, 
chairman of the overseas executive of 
the general board of missions, visited 
Nigeria for ten days in December. 

On Saturday, December 14, Mr. 
Neil was present at a service in the new 
Lagos Presbyterian Church, when the 
cornerstone was unveiled by Dr. N. U. 
Arikpo. 

Although the church is not fully 
completed, it was used for services 
on Sunday, December 15, and the con- 


presented with a life membership pin and certificate by the senior W.M.S. auxiliary of 
Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, B.C. Miss Funston’s father, the late Rev. Harold Funston, 
was the minister from 1941 to 1950. With her are left, Miss Myrtle Brown, W.M.S. 

Mrs. Ray Aitken, vice-president, and Mrs. A. A. Hodgins, president. 
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gregation will worship there regularly 
instead of in a cinema. 

On a visit to Calabar the overseas 
chairman found that the Hope Waddell 
Training Institute is still operating but 
under difficulties. Damage to the build- 
ings and the freezing of currency have 
presented problems to the staff. 

Mr. Neil was impressed by the vital- 
ity of the Presbyterian Church in 
Nigeria, and on his return paid tribute 
to the Nigerians and the Canadians 
who are working together there. 


Inter-communion 

Nationwide interest has been aroused 
in Scotland by a decision of the Epis- 
copalian (Anglican) Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, the Rt. Rev. Kenneth Moir 
Carey, to encourage inter-communion 
by members of his church as part of 
an ecumenical experiment being car- 
ried on in the new town of Living- 
ston, West Lothian. There Methodists 
recently agreed to join in the experi- 
ment with Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists. 

Bishop Carey’s decision came 
shortly after the Provincial Synod of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland had 
voted against framing a law to allow 
members of other churches with which 
the Episcopalians are to seek union to 
be admitted to Communion. However, 
bishops were asked to extend their in- 
terpretation of the existing law in cir- 
cumstances of special pastoral need. 


Christian Education 

The first meeting of a joint com- 
mittee to negotiate the ultimate union 
of the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation and the World Council of 
Churches was held in Geneva in 
December. The Hon. Charles Malik 
of Beirut, Lebanon, and Dr. Kathleen 
Bliss of Semley, Dorset, England, 
served as co-chairmen; general secre- 
taries Ralph N. Mould and Eugene 
Carson Blake participated. 

The joint meeting was in accord- 
ance with a common mandate from 
the two organizations. The WCCE’s 
Nairobi Assembly, reaffirming a Bel- 
fast statement of 1962, recorded its 
belief that “God calls us for the sake 
of his people, to find the way more 
fully to merge our interests and pur- 
poses if they may be surely fulfilled 
within the life and work of the WCC.” 
Following up the work of the joint 
study commission on education, the 
WCC took several decisions regarding 
“preparation from the WCC side for 
uniting with WCCE.” These culmin- 
ated in the 1968 Uppsala Assembly’s 
action stating that “the time has come 
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for combining the resources of the 
WCC and WCCE.” 

The officially named representatives 
of the two organizations acted as a 
single committee from the beginning, 
since many members could as well 
have represented one side as the other 
owing to past ecumenical experience. 
They started the process of planning 
for ultimate integration, in order to 
achieve more effective world work on 
a whole range of church responsibilities 
in education. In a cordial atmosphere 
of Christian fellowship, they examined 
the problems that would arise in such 
a relationship. Subcommittees -were 
appointed to work on the issues raised 
and to formulate recommendations. 

These will be submitted to the next 
meeting of the joint committee set for 
March 25-29. The negotiating process, 
requiring periodic reporting to the 
official bodies of the two organizations, 
is likely to take several years. 


Aid from Guyana 

From the treasurer of the Presby- 
tery of Guyana, Norman Sukra, the 
following note was received in Decem- 
ber: “Kindly send the enclosed $70 
Canadian to the Queen Street (burnt 
out church) rebuilding fund as a wee 
token of sympathy from us in Guyana. 
Sorry it is not more”. 

A cheque for $212.31 was re- 
ceived for Nigeria-Biafra Relief from 
St. Andrew’s Church, a Church of 
Scotland congregation in Georgetown, 
Guyana. 


Refresher courses 
Presbyterian ministers in Queens- 
land, Australia, who have completed 
five years in the pastorate will be re- 
quired to attend a residential refresher 
course. The first of these courses has 
recently been held; it was devoted to 
seminars on worship, new patterns of 
ministry and mass communications. 


Renewal conferences 

A series of Christian renewal con- 
ferences were held in Barrie Presby- 
tery during November, sponsored by 
the evangelism and social action com- 
mittee. Focusing on Orillia, Midland, 
Barrie and Collingwood in successive 
weeks, Dr. Mariano Di Gangi, North 
American director of the Bible and 
Medical Missionary Fellowship, en- 
gaged in a Bible reaching ministry that 
included broadcasts, discussion groups, 
youth and church officer gatherings. 
Special services were held in Alliston, 
Stayner, Sunnidale, Coldwater and 
Victoria Harbour. 
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Personals 


Queen Elizabeth will attend the 
general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in Edinburgh, May 20-28. 
This will be the first time that a reign- 
ing sovereign has attended the assem- 
bly in person, except for the October 
1960 special meeting held to com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of the 
Scottish reformation. Her Majesty will 
be accompanied by the Duke of 
Edinburgh and they will reside in the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse. 


At the first wedding held in St. Mary 
Magdalene Presbyterian Church at 
Shoal Lake, Ont., Marie, the daughter 
of Chief and Mrs. Walter Redsky, was 
matried to Eric Mandamin, brother of 
Chief Albert Mandamin, by the Rev. 
George Telcs in a candlelight cere- 
mony. 


Prof. Louis J. Shein of McMaster 
University has been awarded a Canada 
Council fellowship to enable him to do 
research at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land and in Paris, France, starting next 
autumn. Dr. Shein is working on the 
second of a three-volume book on 
Russian philosophy. 


Miss Margaret Taylor, director of 
Christian education at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ont., was mar- 
ried in December to Allan Greig of 


Owen Sound. She is continuing her 
work at St. Andrew’s. 

The Rev. Orville G. Locke has 
been elected the first chairman of the 
Victoria County board of education, 
after his election to that board by the 
citizens of Lindsay, Ont. 

The Rev. Ralph E. MacKenzie has 
been granted leave of absence by the 
Presbytery of Barrie to do post-gradu- 
ate study. 

Mrs. Margarete Herrig has resigned 
as executive director of Armagh, the 
Presbyterian Home at Clarkson. She 
is now on holiday in Germany. The 
new executive director is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ralph of Burlington, Ont. 

The Rev. Keith Boyer, formerly of 
Dalhousie, N.B., has been appointed 
minister of St. Vital Church, Winnipeg. 

The Rev. Murray M. Graham has 


left Bathurst, N.B., to take charge of 


Knox Church, Campbellton and St. 
John’s Church, Dalhousie, N.B., in an 
experimental ministry. 

The new moderator of the Synod of 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario is 
the Rev. James M. Ritchie of Killarney, 
Manitoba. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Gananoque, 
Ont., has called the Rev. E. H. Hunter 
of Melville Church, West Hill, Ont. 

The Rev. John H. Marshall of Mel- 
rose Park Church, Toronto, has been 
appointed to Chalmers Church, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Estevan and Stoughton, Sask., have 
called the Rev. P. G. D. Kerr, who 
has served there as ordained mission- 
ary. 
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NEWS. continued 
Women ministers 

Four women have been accepted as 
candidates for the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland by the Presbyteries 
of Edinburgh, Irvine and Kilmarnock. 
They are the first women accepted 
since the general assembly approved 
the admission of women to the minis- 
try. 


Youth 


Boys’ Parliament 

Traditional rebels? It’s an anachron- 
ism that at co-educational Trent Uni- 
versity in Peterborough, Ontario, 120 
young men and no girls met as the 
48th Ontario Older Boys Parliament, 
December 26-31. It’s true that there 
was some discussion of parliamentary 
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reform but tradition won the day, no 
changes yet. Page-boys, back-benchers, 
cabinet ministers and resource people 
will all be male again next year. 
Premier Robbie Giles and leader of 
the opposition Randy Weekes, sup- 
ported and encouraged debate on birth 
control, the school system, the role 
of the church, the war in Nigeria- 
Biafra and the strike of newsmen at 
the Peterborough Examiner. Not sur- 
prisingly, solutions to problems were 
sometimes vague and often asked for 
a false radicalism that really didn’t call 
for major change. And despite the 
oath, “I hereby promise to be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to Christ the 
King of Kings’, some wanted nothing 
to do with sacrifice. Among other 
things that we should stand up and 
cheer about was the commitment of 
dollars to Biafra, a resolution on the 
Examiner strike, and — for some — 
the picket line. We hope that Malcolm 
Hiltz, elected Premier of the 49th, 
will have just as interesting and stimu- 
lating a parliament. 
—L. E. Siverns 


KING CONNORS 
INTER-FAITH CHURCH 
by Elsie Johnston 


™ “Four spires on each corner of a 
tall bell-tower’” — this typical mark of 
a Presbyterian Church is a long-re- 
membered sight of rural Pictou County 
in Nova Scotia. These four slender 
spires seem so strangely far away from 
their natural setting in the predomi- 
nately Roman Catholic territory at 
Connors, in “the Republic of Mada- 
waska”, located in the Upper St. John 
River region of New Brunswick. 

Curiosity forced me to brake my 
car to read the distinctive gold letter- 
ing on the black granite monument 
standing like a sentinel beside this 
Protestant church. I read, “Sacred to 
the memory of Robert Connors. Born 
in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, De- 
cember 18, 1828. Died at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, U.S.A., March 9, 1895. 
Age 66 years.” 

About 100 yards from the neat 
church site, I discovered his Victorian- 
style mansion, more fitted to a setting 
in rural England than near the head- 
waters of the St. John River. 

The owners of Bob Connors’ former 
home, Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Bernier, 
graciously replied to my questioning. 
Susan Bernier laughingly said, “The 
French and English here speak of Bob 
Connors as though it were only yester- 
day he died! Commonly recognized as 
the King of the St. John River, his 
reputation still contains an ingredient 
seldomly found — respect.” 

Romeo Bernier described Bob Con- 
nors. “He worked as a river-hog when 
he first appeared in this area. Although 
handsome and highly eligible, he never 
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married. Because his fiery temper 
matched his flaming red hair and 
beard, the French called him, ‘“Con- 
nors, le Rouge.” 

There was no town when Bob Con- 
nors began his logging operations 
there. He built one — with comfor- 
table homes for his employees, a large 
general store, an elegant hotel, “the 
finest this side of St. John City.” His 
1000 acre farm was used as a depot 
to supply his numerous camp sites. 
Many of his employees came from 
Pictou County in Nova Scotia in search 
of a winter’s work. With Connors as 
their captain, they stayed and pros- 
pered there. Although isolated from 
the outside world, they were sufficient 
in numbers to provide a satisfying so- 
cial life of their own. 

As Connors was a witty and genial 
host, he was well acquainted with the 
problems of his employees. The fact 
no provision had been made for their 
religious life was the only major com- 
plaint found among them. 

Bob Connors, born of a Methodist 
family, had been educated by a sea- 
captain uncle at Eton College. While 
in England, he attended an Anglican 
Church. The employees who followed 
him from Pictou County represented a 
cross-section of the religious denomi- 
nations still found in Nova Scotia. They 
were Baptists, Methodists, Presbyter- 
ians and Anglicans. A Roman Catholic 
Church for that area had been estab- 
lished before their arrival. 

To all outward appearances, the 
well-kept, white church with its four 
tall spires is of Presbyterian denomi- 
nation. The board of trustees organized 
by Bob Connors, was set up for the 
purpose of creating a community 
church — to serve the four Protestant 
denominations located at that time in 
the Connors’ community. 

Romeo Bernier explained to me, 
“Bob Connors heartily believed in co- 
operation with his men”. He donated 
the land on which the church was 
built and contributed the lumber for 
its construction from his extensive mill- 
lot, located directly across from the 
church site. 

The labour for the community 
church was contributed from four rep- 
resentative denominations. The work 
so enthusiastically started in May, 
1881, was sufficiently completed for 
the Thanksgiving service of the same 
year. The interior walls of panelled 
ashwood came from logs cut on the 
Connors’ property. 

The manse supplied by Bob Con- 
nors was occupied for the first time 
by a minister from Pictou County. 
Since the community church joined 
no organized denomination, it is now 
difficult to accurately trace customary 
church records, such as minister’s 
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names, births, marriages or funerals. 

Oldsters remember enough to tell 
me, “Bob Connors planned his mar- 
riage to take place in the community 
church around Easter of 1882. His 
fiancee, Bridgit Tobin, came to Con- 
nors from Campbellton, to oversee 
construction of the elaborate home he 
was building for her. Unluckily for 
Bob, she met his business partner, 
Larry Sullivan. Her affections quickly 
shifted away from Bob. She fell in love 
with Larry Sullivan whom she mar- 
tied! Bob finished the home and lived 
there alone for 13 years before his 
sudden death in 1895.” 

The unexpected loss of their leader 
forced the congregation of the com- 
munity church to seek employment 
elsewhere. The church was never com- 
pletely finished. It remains totally as 
though the carpenters had temporarily 
laid down their tools, expecting soon 
to return to their jobs. 

Reverend Henri Lanctin, founder of 
the Grande Ligne Missions, Quebec, 
now retired and living in Moncton, 
New Brunswick, began his dedicated 
interest in the welfare of the commu- 
nity church at Connors in the early 


1920s. Since that time, its upkeep has 
been assured and regular services have 
been held there in the summer months. 

Since Bob Connors left no direct 
heirs and no will, his estate was placed 
in the hands of his lawyers, Murray 
and Gregory Co., St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. The property was later bought 
by George Bernier, Bob’s office mana- 
ger. Romeo Bernier explained to me, 
“My father did not wish to own the 
mill-lot nor the church property.” He 
added, “The land on which the com- 
munity church stands has changed 
hands several times but Bob Connors’ 
part of it has always been respected.” 

The community of Connors erected 
an imposing black granite monument 
close to the church to which Bob had 
so generously contributed. On the side 
facing the long sweeping view of the 
St. John River is written, “This monu- 
ment is erected in loving memory of 
Robert Connors, by associates as a 
tribute to his noble qualities as a 
friend and in appreciation of his energy 
and perseverance which enabled him to 
accomplish so much in the advance- 
ment and improvement of this dis- 
trict.” * 


WRITE YOUR OWN CAPTION CONTEST 


Here is your chance to become a 
cartoonist! Readers are invited to 
write a caption for the above car- 
toon. The winner will receive a 
book as a prize, and his entry will 
be published in the next issue. Try 
it! 


Send your entry to: 

Caption Contest, 

The Presbyterian Record, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. 
Be sure to include your name and 
address. 
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Records 


Complete Organ Music of J. S. Bach, 
recorded on 20 European organs of 
Bach’s time by William Kraft. Murray 
Hill Records, S. 3398 (419 Park Ave. 
Sth., New York, N.Y. 10016.) 

In a well-written, informed cover 
story, Time Magazine of Dec. 27 as- 
sessed and accounted for the wide 
popularity of Bach, sometimes called 
The Fifth Evangelist. Coming on the 
article, (which is well worth tracing 
back, if you missed it,) just as I was 
beginning to work through these super- 
lative recordings — 18 discs, 217 
complete works — I found myself in- 
dulging in a veritable Bach orgy. Out 
came the organ books, and my 
church’s electricity bill soared! William 
Kraft has given us a finely planned, 
researched, and executed project. It is, 
I believe, the only complete recording 
of Bach’s organ music now available 


NIGERIA-BIAFRA RELIEF cheque for $500 is given to Rev. Dr. C. J. MacKay, moderator 


— though the young Swiss organist 
Lionel Rogg is preparing a rival set. 
Mr. Kraft’s playing reflects the school 
of thought which eschews showman- 
ship and all tricks, letting Bach speak 
for himself in sounds that were con- 
temporary. I must mention a scintil- 
lating performance of the Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor and clear, deft 
accounts of the notoriously difficult 
Trio Sonatas. A splendid illustrated 
booklet with details about the com- 
poser, the music, the organs and Mr. 
Kraft, together with Schweitzer’s 
famous essay on The Performance of 
the Organ Works of Bach, accom- 
panies the set. No organ department 
or, indeed, organ teacher should be 
without this exciting album and every 
organ student should have access to it. 
Portrait of the Artist: Victoria de los 
Angeles. SCB 3728. 

This three-record anthology of 
opera and song captures the unique 
vocal delight of this greatest of con- 
temporary sopranos. A matter of 


opinion? Of course — but I am con- 
fident that, if you love fine singing, you 
will be charmed and deeply moved by 


of the general assembly, by the Y.P.S. of Knox Crescent and Kensington Church, 
Montreal. The president of the youth group, George Ross, is shown at the left, behind 
are Bob Curtis and Kay Brown. An additional $400 was raised in 1968 for other people. 
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each item Miss de los Angeles sings. 
Singing for her is an act of musical 
and poetic re-creation and there is no 
finer technique of interpretation. 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D and 
Academic Festival Overture. S-60083. 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra are the perfect 
recipe for good Brahms. When the 
University of Breslau offered the com- 
poser the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in 1880, Brahms sent a post card 
indicating his acceptance. A friend 
suggested than a more substantial ac- 


A Meditation 


for Thorn Bearers 


Dear God, the tortoise prayed, 

My house is heavy, the way is far; 
The course I walk, while rabbit runs; 
My legs are short and his are long. 

If it be possible, 

Remove this shell, my thorn-in-flesh! 
Still, I will press on; 

Not my will, but yours be done. 


O God, the rabbit cried, 

No house to hamper me, 

Nor hold me back. 

This course is short, my legs are long. 
I can stop, and rest, and win the game! 
Thank God I’m not like others. 
Blessed are the fast walkers, 

For we shall inherit the Kingdom. 


Nevertheless (famous word), 

Not turtle’s nor rabbit's, 

But His will was done. 

The little and the much were expected. 
The first was the lost, 

And the last the first. 

The least was the greatest. 


| And of such is the Kingdom. 


Amen! 
ee StVerns 


knowledgement of the honour might 
be made, and the genial Academic 
Festival Overture was the result. 
Brahms’ Second Symphony is un- 
doubtedly the sunniest he wrote. 
Beecham’s instinct for scale and detail 
ensures thrilling performances. 

Alan H, Cowle 
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Books 


THIRTEEN DAYS, 
by Robert F. Kennedy 

This memoir of the Cuban missile 
crisis is an absorbing book, of interest 
not only for the inside story it records 
in careful detail, but because it shows 
that confrontations on an international 
scale can be settled without recourse 
to open warfare. The wisdom and 
patience used by President John F. 
Kennedy and his aides to avert a third 
world war are recorded without fan- 
fare in a highly readable book. 
(McLeod, $6.25) 


ASIMOV’S GUIDE TO THE BIBLE, 
Volume One, The Old Testament, 
by Isaac Asimov 

The historical, geographical and 
biographical aspects of the Bible are 
dealt with in this intriguing book by a 
famous science writer. It is completely 
indexed and cross-referenced, brist- 
ling with provocative speculation and 
stimulating facts. (Doubleday, $11.95) 


THE HORIZON BOOK OF GREAT 
CATHEDRALS, editor, Jay Jacobs, 
$22.50 


THE HORIZON BOOK OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, editor, Norman 
Kotker, author, Morris Bishop 

Rich in colour photos and _illus- 
trative material, these volumes from the 
editors of Horizon magazine are a 
treat ‘to read. The one dealing with the 
middle ages spans a thousand years, 
from Rome’s fall to the Renaissance, 
with over 350 illustrations of medieval 
art. Great Cathedrals takes us on an 
armchair tour of Europe’s most glori- 
ous churches, with nearly 500 pic- 
tures, ranging from 13th century 
sketches to modern photos. Superb 
additions to your home library, in- 
valuable aids for the students in your 
family. (McClelland and Stewart). 


COME FOLLOW ME, poems for the 
very young 

Traditional nursery rhymes and 
poems of fantasy, the seasons, crea- 
tures of nature, fables, prayers, special 
religious festivals and other topics too 
numerous to mention are included in 
this delightful book. Older children 
will love to read it while tiny tots will 
enjoy listening. Teachers and leaders 
will find it an excellent resource book. 

(Concordia, $2.15) 
Frances D. Nugent 
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IN SEARCH OF FORM, 
by Jack Shadbolt 

Lovers of modern art will welcome 
this collection of drawings by a master 
of contemporary form and design. The 
artist explains how his insight grows 
and develops into visual forms. A fas- 
cinating study. (McClelland and Stew- 
art, $15.) 


THE COUCH AND THE ALTAR, 
by David A. Redding 

How psychological insight and re- 
ligious faith can work together is the 
theme of this revealing work. The 
author, an American Presbyterian 
minister, writes in a refreshing, warm 
style, amply illustrated with personal 
experiences. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$4.75) 


COMMUNICATION — LEARNING 
FOR CHURCHMEN, 
edited by B. F. Jackson, Jr. 

The first in a projected series of 
four volumes, this is a comprehensive 
look at communication by the church. 
Included is discussion of the learning 
situation, and use of printed and audio- 
visual resources. A valuable aid to all 
who want to communicate in today’s 
world, (Welch, $6.50) 


THE LAIRD OF DUNDURN 
by T. Melville Bailey 

Dundurn Castle is known to all who 
live in or near Hamilton, Ontario, and 
it is now restored and open to the 
public. Not so much is known of its 
builder, Sir Allan Napier MacNab. 
One of our ministers has just pub- 
lished an interesting account of Mac- 
Nab’s life and times, plentifully illus- 
trated, in an attractive 44 page booklet 
that should find a permanent place in 
popular Canadian history. ($2.00 from 
Rev. T. M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Rd., 
Hamilton, Ont. ) 


THE DIARY OF SOPHIA 
MACNAB, 

edited by C. A. Carter and T. M. 
Bailey. 

Begun in 1846, this diary extends 
from January to July of that year, and 
was written by a daughter of Sir Allan 
MacNab when she was 13 years of 
age. Illustrated by photos and by 
sketches done by another 13-year-old 
girl. The diary complements the biog- 
raphy “The Laird of Dundurn” by 
giving a day by day account of life in 
Dundurn Castle. ($2.00 from Rev. 
T. M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Rd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont.) 


CONFIDENCE 
AMID 
CONFUSION 


BLACK POWER 

AND CHRISTIAN 
RESPONSIBILITY 

C. Freeman Sleeper. Using the 
concept of black power as a central 
ethical problem, the author shows 
how this can help us see the biblical 
text in a new and fruitful way. 


$4.95 


STABILITY AMID CHANGE 
Georgia Harkness discusses the 
new theology, new morality, 
renewal in the church, and other 
contemporary movements, and 
strongly reaffirms the message of 
hope found in Christian faith. 
$3.25 


BLESS THIS MESS 

AND OTHER PRAYERS 

Jo Carr and Imogene Sorley. 
Down-to-earth prayers of two 
homemakers portray earnest 
communication with God and 
challenge the reader to seek God 
daily while performing ordinary 
tasks. $2.75 


PASTORAL AUTHORITY IN 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Samuel Southard. A discussion of 
the monumental tasks which confront 
today’s minister as he incorporates 
emerging concepts of the ministry 
and employs new trends in 
pastoral counseling. $3.25 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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ONCE UPON A TREE, 
by Calvin Miller 
This book is a spiritual and literary 
treat. The direct, vivid, concrete style 
communicates excellent insights into 
the meaning of the events of the cross. 
It would be hard to improve on the 
design and content. (Welch, $3.25) 
John A. Ross 


ROOSTERS LOUD IN AFRICA, 
by Irmgard Muske 

This is easy, direct reading that 
might appeal to the young teen-ager. 
The story is simply and lightly told. 
Some insight is given into adjustments 
necessary for even the best prepared 
and completely dedicated missionary 
when arriving in the field. (Concordia, 
$4.15) 


CHANGE IN THE SMALL 
COMMUNITY, 
edited by William J. Gore and Leroy 
C. Hodapp 

Here is a scientific analysis of the 
social, educational, economic and poli- 
tical changes that are taking place in 
American rural life today. The eight 
chapters‘are written by social scientists 
and theologians, and the vocabulary is 
technical and at times exceedingly 
difficult. It is an intensive study of 
what is happening to people in small 
communities, and describes the causes 
of change and the resulting problems. 
This is a resource book for those who 
are not convinced that the city is the 
kingdom of heaven, and who view with 
concern the urbanization of our rural 
way of life, (Friendship Press, paper, 
$2.75) Donald Archibald 


THIS STRANGER MY SON, 
by Louise Wilson 

An account of the Wilson’s struggle 
to raise their son, a victim of paranoid 
schizophrenia; to provide the best med- 
ical care and keep life as normal as 
possible for their two other children. 
The reader will surely feel something 
of the emotional struggle of this family 
and should appreciate the complete 
honesty with which the writer shares 
her son’s story. So very much courage 
is required to cope with the problem 
of such an illness in a family, and it is 
for this reason that Mrs. Wilson has 
written the book. (Longmans $7.50) 


TO LAY A HEARTH, 
by Myra Scovel 

Myra Scovel, her doctor missionary 
husband and the children return to 
America after 30 years in the Orient. 
A study of contrasts and adjustments. 
Materialism, race troubles, early dat- 
ing, American slang and young 
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people’s freedoms, the good and the 
bad are real problems for the parents. 
Stones carried from Mogul laid the 
foundation on the hearth in their new 
home — symbolic of Oriental culture, 
serving as a balancer in affluent Amer- 
ica. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $5.20) 

K. Geddes 


101 MASKS, by Richard Cummings 

Explore the art of mask-making! 
From the simple animal and_ ghost 
varieties to professional masks and 
make-up. Three “mask plays” are in- 
cluded. (Musson, $4.48) 


THIS WAS EXPO, by Robert Fulford 
A. colourfully-illustrated reflection 
on the glory that was Expo, skilfully 
recreating a memorable experience. 
(McClelland & Stewart, $12.50) 


“Don’t get me wrong. | think 
church is fine for them that 
NEEDS it.” 


SUNDAY’S CHILD: How to Bring 
Up a Mentally Healthy Child, by Dr. 
Michael Miller 

According to the old rhyme, Sun- 
day’s child “‘is fair and wise and good 
and gay”. Dr. Miller uses his experi- 
ence as a psychiatrist and as a father 
to show that a child needs love, joy 
and pleasure if he is to develop into 
a well-balanced and mentally healthy 
adult. All too often parents inflict the 
problems of their own upbringing on 
their children. Therefore they must be 
honest enough to look into them- 
selves for the causes of their children’s 
problems, and as mature persons cor- 
rect their own behaviour, with psy- 
chiatric help if necessary, in order to 
help: their child become “Sunday’s 
child”. Good advice follows the case 
histories, but it tends to be didactic. 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $5.70) 

Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


FOR GOD’S SAKE LAUGH, 
by Nelvin Vos 

This won’t make you laugh, it’s not 
that kind of book. The unserious sub- 
ject is treated very seriously, reminding 
us that we should do all things for 
God’s sake, including laugh with and 
for God. (John Knox Press, $1.65, 
paper). Dennis H. Mahood 


LAND OF CHRIST 
by Andre Parrot translated by James 
H. Farley 

The renowned French archaeologist 
provides illuminating comments on 
selected Bible passages relating to the 
life and times of Christ and their set- 
ting in scripture. There are 120 illustra- 
tions. The book takes us on a tour of 
the Holy Land, relating the present 
to the past in simple terms. (Welch, 
$6.50). 


RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS IN 
LITERATURE 

A paperback series of study book- 
lets on contemporary novels, these are 
“designed to help the reader discover 
himself as he faces inwardly the spirit- 
ual and moral dilemmas that confront 
all human beings.” The latest in the 
series are on Walker Percy’s The Last 
Gentleman, Nathanial West’s Miss 
Lonelyhearts, Irish Murdoch’s The 
Unicorn, and T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land, Ash Wednesday, Four Quartets. 
Other authors in earlier releases in- 
clude C. S. Lewis, Samuel Beckett, 
Albert Camus, B. F. Skinner, Patrick 
White, Charles William, William 
Golding and Bertolt Brecht. (Welch, 
each 95¢) 


THE DISTEMPER OF OUR TIMES, 
by Peter C. Newman 

This is an absorbing account of 
L. B. Pearson’s years as prime min- 
ister. The author is an Ottawa cor- 
respondent whose detailed and care- 
fully documented observations are 
enlivened by intelligent analysis and 
wit. We are taken behind the scenes 
of the period and learn about the day 
that Pearson used the hot line to Wash- 
ington to send for a tow truck from 
Ottawa. We’re told about the Diefen- 
baker - Pearson confrontation that 
shaped events and derailed the Liberal 
policies. Future historians may be 
kinder to Pearson and his government 
than this assessment of an inept leader 
stumbling from one self-made crisis to 
the next. But it is fascinating to read 
about events still nearly as fresh as 
today’s newspaper. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $10) Wayne A. Smith 
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THE HURRICANE YEARS, 
by Cameron Hawley 

Like his other novels, including the 
best selling Executive Suite, this delves 
into the world of the corporation 
executive. At the peak of his career 
Judd Wilder is struck down by a 
heart attack. His deeply personal 
struggle to think through why it hap- 
pened, and how he must change his 
attitudes to life, is helped by a maverick 
M.D. who is convinced that stress is 
the cause. A warmly human and com- 
pelling tale. (Little, Brown, $8.95) 


Paperbacks 

THE PENGUIN GUIDE TO LON- 
DON, F. R. Banks, Penguin, $1.85. 
Planning a visit to the old country? 
Here’s a handy guide, including maps. 

THE REPORT ON UNIDENTI- 
FIED FLYING OBJECTS, by Edward 
J. Ruppelt, Ace, 75¢. The former head 
of the US Air Force project investi- 
gating flying saucers answers questions 
such as “Are there authentic photos 
of UFOs?” based on official records. 

MACMILLAN, A Study in Am- 
biguity, by Anthony Sampson, Pen- 
guin, $1.35. One in a series of political 
biographies, this examines the career 
of the English Prime Minister. 

MAKE UP YOUR MIND, by 
Arthur Henley, Pocket Books, 50¢. 
Match wits with well-known person- 
alities about subjects such as parents 
and children, growing up and growing 
old. 

KEY NEXT DOOR and Other City 
Temple Sermons, Leslie D. Weather- 
head, $1.25. A collection from the 
famous English preacher, written in 
his typical readable style. 

OLD ST. PAUL’S, by Harrison 
Ainsworth, Pan, $1.50. A reprint of 
the English historical classic set during 
the time of the Great Plague and the 
Fire of London. 

THE PENGUIN HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY, Volumes 1 and 2, 
Roland Bainton, $3.50 each. Amply 
illustrated, these are useful volumes, 
each with a mine of information in 
compact form. 

MADONNA OF THE SEVEN 
HILLS, Jean Plaidy, Pan, $1.20. The 
story of notorious Lucrezia Borgia 
whose father became Pope Alexander 
VI. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, by Sister 
Edna Mary, Pelican, $1.35. A descrip- 
tion of life in a modern convent, which 
includes historical background. 

MORE PRESS BONERS, compiled 
by Earle Tempel, Pocket Books, 60¢. 
A look at the light side of publishing 
— those embarrassing errors that 
sometimes creep into the printed page. 
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The 
Interpreter’s 
Dictionary 
of the 
Bible— 
4-volume 
set, 
$48.75 
The 
Interpreter’s 
Bible— 
single 
volumes, 
=f $9.50 
PICTORIAL PLATES | pee 1 sas vs 
custom decorated, featuring an etch- u i 5 ees $97 “50 
ing-like reproduction of your church, : — Hetiee 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome j 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of ) £ ; leather 
these gold edge lined plates. These a edition, 
make cherished mementos of your . : 
favorite building. For special com- ' : (sets only), 
mittees, projects or occasions they CES 7 50 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale F 
prices. Organizations only. ‘ Us 
Write today for particulars soe 
‘ oca, 
CANADIAN ART CHINA bookstore 


LIMITED - 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. ABINGDON PRESS 
pr. | |G. R. WELCH CO., LTD., TORONTO 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


MUSIC wins MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hymn-books for congregational use, Song 
and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO -1 


Order B feke) K Ss and 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


NOW... 
RUGGED CHAIRS 
IN GLOWING 
COLOURS 


Mail this coupon today and 
receive your free literature 
illustrating this new 
STANFLEX chair in colour 


and also Standard Tube’s | The new 
wide range of other |} STANFLEX 
economical furniture. ff} Stacking Chair 


Name 
Address 
OW ee ee POV, 


STANDARD TUBE 
OF CANADA LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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Across 55. Puppy’s bark. 
1. Negative reply. 57. Behold. 
2. A false god. 58. Speck of dust. 
6. Noisy. 59. Seep in drops. 
10. That thing. €0. Canadian Lawyers. (Init) 
12. Sodom = — 61. Part of a circle. 
(2 words) 63. Sure. 
14. American Solar System. (init) 64. Devoured. 
16. Family pet. 65. German industrial valley. (P!) 
17. Moving truck. 66. Sorcery. 
18. The first woman. 
20. Greek prefix meaning half. 
22. Adjust. 
24. To the sheltered side. 
25. Food from heaven. Down 
27. German city. 1. Captain of the ark. 


29. Maggie and ———~— (Comic) 2. British Nigeria. (Init) 
30. All the little ——— 3. Bring more to. 

32. French aunt. 4. Greek market. 

34. Biblical wise man. 5. Theatre box. 

37. Extinct as a ———— 6. ——-—A— thine enemies. 
38. Not suitable. 7. Speak flowingly. 

39. It was shining ———— 8. Water vessel. 

40. Judge of teas. (2 words) 9. District Attorney. (Abbr) 
42. Sheared. 11. Biblical you. 

44. Her. 12. Final battleground. 

45. Man-eating monsters. 13. Woman who caused Trojan war. 
48. Join together. 15. Partly. (Prefix) 

50. Life-giving fluid. 19. Opening. 

52. Son of Abraham. 21. Suffix meaning action. 
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. A Semite is a 
(3 words) 

. Third king of Judah. 

Nova Scotia Steamer. 

Depot. (Abbr) 

. Great liar. 

. Forearm bones. 

31. Strike. 

. Book of the Bible (PI) 

. Away from home. 

. On the east. (Init) 


(Init) 


40. Biblical capital of Syria. 
41. Turning over. 

42. Wit. 

43. Rhode Island. (Abbr) 
46. Leave. 

47. Government order. 


. A chemical salt. 

. Laurentia 
police head. 

51. Where David killed Goliath. 

. What she owns. 

. Eve’s spouse. 

. Entreaty. 

. Credit. (Abbr) 

. Alternating current (Abbr) 


Russian secret 


STUDY ON 
CONVERSATIONS 
with people of other faiths 


— A new study to enable Christians 
living side by side with Hindus, Mos- 
lems, Buddhists and others to bring 
their neighbours to face the implica- 
tions of the life of Jesus Christ is to 
be undertaken by the World Council 
of Churches in 1969. 

Master mind behind the study is the 
Indian theologian Dr. Stanley J. Sa- 
martha, 48, of the Church of South 
India. Samartha has been seconded to 
the World Council of Churches to re- 
shape the study on “The Word of God 
and the Living Faiths of Men” that was 
begun in 1955 but developed the 
serious defect of moving almost ex- 
clusively into Western philosophy and 
theology. The all too common mistake 
was made of discussing other religions 
without their taking part. 

Samartha is determined that the 13- 
year-old study must not “limp along on 
its lonely pilgrimage” but that the 
“cross-fertilization of ideas” gained 
from Christian-Marxist and Christian- 
Jewish parleys will be fed into his 
study to provide a positive help to 
Christians in parts of the world where 
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other religions predominate. 

At a recent meeting of the World 
Council’s division of world mission 
and evangelism in Odense, Denmark, 
Samartha proposed a_three-pronged 
approach, 

The Indian theologian called for an 
evaluation of the talks being held be- 
tween Christians and Hindus in India; 
between Christians and Buddhists in 
Japan and Ceylon, and between Chris- 
tians and Moslems in the Middle East. 
Samartha wants a clear answer to the 
question, “What does it mean in actual 
practice to be totally committed to 
one’s faith and radically open to an- 
other faith?” 

He wants a fresh study undertaken 
of “the meaning of salvation today” 


in the different religions so that the! 


relation between personal salvation 
and social renewal in the caste society 
of India and the tribal community of 
Africa will help people see the rele- 
vance of the life of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Samartha, the first Indian 
theologian in the World Council of 
Churches to conduct such a detailed 
study, said in introducing his third 
prong that a fresh study was neces- 
sary to enable the different religions 
to define the basic values of mankind 
and so come to an understanding of 
human rights. 

In a penetrating analysis, the 
former college professor called for 
a deeper probe into questions of man 
strugging to adjust in the new socio- 
economic world. He said no study of 
religions today can ignore the ques- 
tions raised by modern science and 
psychology about life and destiny. He 
wants the time-honoured Christian 
jargon that Jesus is “Very God and 
Very Man” put in terms that can be 
understood by men of other religions. 

To gain immediate response from 
the 17 research centres engaged in the 
study of religions, Dr. Samartha has 
sent them a detailed paper containing 
leading questions. Their answers, he 
hopes, will enable the study to re-shape 
traditional Christian thinking on the 
world’s religions. 

He told the Odense meeting that 
theological colleges will also be asked 
to co-operate, and the writings of 
scholars in other religions will be 
sifted. 

The study, while a far cry from the 
proclamation of the pioneer mission- 
aries to India and the East, seeks to 
make a fresh contribution to Christian 
witness in “today’s multi-religious 
world”. As the Indian scholar said 
here, “the study is long overdue” and 
the 50 church experts at the meeting 
agreed. 

—Wilbert Forker, 
W.C.C. Staff member 
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It’s time we took a second look . . . upon the greatest story ever told. 
The Easter story. The story of God’s grace, forgiveness and eternal love. 


Renew this timeless promise in your life and in your family’s life. 


In the weeks leading up to Easter, concentrate on the meaning of this 
all-important Christian event and its meaning in your life. 


Daily devotions will help. Tae Upper Roont has carefully planned 
Bible readings, prayers and meditations to bring you the true mean- 
ing and understanding of Easter. 


If you do not presently receive THE Upper Room, order TODA Y., 
Individual yearly subscriptions, $1.50. Ten or more copies of one issue 
(English or Spanish) to one address, 10c per copy, postpaid. Free 
sample copy on request. Write to 


Chelmer hoon 


“The World's Most Widely Read Daily Devotional Guide” 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


The Sight 
& Sound 

of Fine 
MusIc... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely ver- 
satile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and comprehensive 
selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine 
three-channel amplification system with separate channel controls 
ensures perfect balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s com- 
plete range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, Downsview, Ontario. 
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Write today to Dept. R69=2 for full literature and arrange for a nN 


demonstration. 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


“ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA CRUISES & 
TOURS” 


Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn Tours 
& Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, featuring a 9-day cruise on the CNR’s 
palatial passenger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
originates Toronto, Sunday, May 25th. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Friday, September 26th. 
CNR’s Super Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and return ; 
calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska, Travel “Trail of °98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Ben- 
nett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $699. Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS” 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating 
Toronto, June 14th, July Ist, July 19th, August 
5th, August 24th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska’’ by motor-coach via Alaska 
Highway, visiting Peace River country; White- 
horse and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; ‘Trail of 798” Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Cariboo Trail; Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. 
Exploration, adventure and excitement. Tour price 
$699. Write Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, Chat- 
ham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: ‘“‘HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


TO BRITAIN in 1969 at Excursion Prices, Write 
for full details to J. S. Mills, M.A., 816 Colony 
St., Saskatoon, Sask. 


LONDON JET. CHARTER 1969. 
TERIANS. Write: G. L. Virtue, 
brough Rd., Windsor, Ont. 


PRESBY- 
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ACCOMMODATION in a private home for two 
guests. Pleasant surroundings, close to town. Room 
and breakfast only. Reply air mail (1l5c), “Tarry- 
A-Bit”, P.O. Box 494, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR for St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian, New Liskeard, Ont. Two manual 
Woodstock organ, well maintained. Excellent 
opportunity for music teaching in pleasant living 
conditions. Reply stating experience, training and 
salary expected to: J. R. Colquhoun, Music Com- 
mittee Chairman, Box 32, New Liskeard, Ont. 


WANTED: Church Organist and Choir Director 
(pipe organ). Apply stating qualifications and 
experience, also references, to Clerk of Session, 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 28 - 2nd St. E., 
Cornwall, Ontario. 


2 MANUAL Lowery organ, 2 years old, like new, 


suitable for church. Reasonable. William Grainger, 
357-3352 (Sunderland, Ont.). 


FOR GLEN MHOR CAMP, Beaverton, Ontario; 
Counsellors and senior staff required for July and 
August. Contact: Leadership Committee, 51 Wel- 
land Avenue, Toronto 7, Ont. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 


FOR CAMP IONA, BALA, ONTARIO: Camp 
directors, camp stewards, food stewards, qualified 
waterfront directors and nurses, senior counsellors 
18 years of age and up for intermediate camps 
and 20 years and up for senior camps, junior 
counsellors 16 years of age and up. Senior staff 
desired for entire summer. 

Free board and remuneration provided, plus 
satisfaction of aiding Christian education through 
camping. Write: Edmund A. Oliverio, 9 Montford 
Drive, Willowdale, Ontario. 


MINISTER 


Farringdon Independent Church Pastoral Relations 
Committee invites inquiries for pastoral vacancy 
early in 1969. Salary and car allowance negotiable. 
Situated on outskirts of Brantford. Please direct 
replies to Gilbert K. Higgins, 19 Pleasant Cres- 
cent, Brantford, Ontario. 
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OFFERING PLATES in memory of Munroe 
Fletcher were given by Mrs. E. Lloyd 
Clifton and family to West Adelaide 
Church, Ont. From left are Mr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Clifton, Mrs. M. Fletcher, Rev. 
J. Perrie, and W. Wilson, session clerk. 
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TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS were 
placed in the vestry of Knox Church, 
Harvey Station, N.B., one in memory of 
Kathy Ann Williams, given by the junior 
YPS, and the other in memory of friends, 
given by Lorne Morrow. The minister is 
Rev. Douglas Gordon. 


: ‘ 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Prescott, Ont., 
received the above flags from Mrs. K. 
Bailey in memory of her parents, Mr. and 


A NEW PULPIT, communion table and 
baptismal font were dedicated on the 30th 
anniversary of Hespero Church, Alberta, 
completing renovation of the interior. 
James Smith, Sr., who gave the table in 
memory of his wife, is shown with Rev. J. 
D. Yoos, Rev. K. G. Knight and Rev. 

G. A. Cunningham. 
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Church 
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THE 103RD ANNIVERSARY of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Nanaimo, B.C., was celebrated 
with a buffet dinner and service. Rev. 
Dennis Mahood is shown cutting the 
birthday cake while Mrs. F. E. Adolph, 
progressive club president, looks on. 


= a 


Mrs. John W. Mills. Shown are, left, Rev. 
David Mawhinney and Frank Sawden, 
board chairman. 
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@ Queen Street East Church, Toronto, 
which was extensively damaged by a 
fire last year, was opened and re-dedi- 
cated on December 18 after restora- 
tion. 

™ Ten teachers participated in a 15- 
hour training session in St. Timothy’s 
Church, Ottawa, conducted by Dr. 
Don Glendenning, assisted by G. J. 
Harrower. The course has been sub- 
mitted to the board of Christian edu- 
cation for review. 

@ A runner for the Communion table 
was presented to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Burnbrae, Ont., in memory of Mrs. 
Bogart Linn, given by her husband and 
family. Mrs. Lewis (Linn) Wilson 
presented a baptismal font in memory 
of her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. James S. Linn, and her husband. 
@ Memorial gifts to River Denys 
Church, N.S., include an In Remem- 
brance book, given by the wife and 
family of Tom MacPhail; a guest book 
and miniature desk given by Mrs. 
Allan MacPhail by her husband and 
family; and eight choir anthem books, 
given for Mrs. Duncan MacPherson 
by the ladies’ aid. 

@ The second amalgamation of con- 
gregations in West Toronto Presbytery 
took place in December when Dover- 
court Road and St. Paul's came to- 
gether at a presbytery service. The 
minister of Dovercourt - St. Paul’s is 
Rev. Paul L. Storms, who also serves 
Chalmers Church. 

Re-alignment of charges in Cape 
Breton Presbytery has been made. The 
Rev. T. W. Brett is minister of Middle 
River and Lake Ainslie, while the Rev. 
D. O. Codling is in charge of Orange- 
dale and Little Narrows. 


Deaths 


GRAHAM, THE REV. A. J. G. — The 
death occurred in Thorold, Ont., on Decem- 
ber 11, 1968, of the Rev. William Andrew 
Jason Graham, 90, a retired Presbyterian 
minister. 

Born and educated in Ireland, he served 
there and in England before coming to 
Canada in 1929. He was minister at West- 
dale Church, Hamilton, Ont., for three 
years, then served St. Andrew’s Church, 
Thorold, from 1932 until his retirement 
in 1953. 

Surviving are his son James and _ three 
daughters, Mrs. E. Karner, Mrs. D. Senior 
and Mrs. T. Gilfillan. 

JEANS, REV. DR. C. J. ST. CLAIR — 
At Lachute, Quebec, on December 6, the 
death occurred of Rev. Dr. C. J. St. Clair 
Jeans, 77, retired minister who was serving 
as stated supply at St. Andrew’s East. 

’ Born in Scotland, where he graduated in 
arts and theology from Glasgow University, 
Dr. Jeans was ordained in 1922. He served 
in the U.S.A. until 1927, when he was 
called to Summerside, P.E.I. Seven years 
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later he became minister of the Church 
of St. John and St. Stephen in Saint John, 
N.B. In 1954 he was called to Arnprior, 
Ont., where he ministered until his retire- 
ment in December, 1966. 

Surviving are his wife, Anna, and their 
son, the Rev. C. J. Jeans of the Methodist 
Church in Middleboro, Mass., U.S.A. 

AGAR, JAMES ADAM, 84, elder, Nash- 
ville Church, Ont., father of Rev. Gordon 
Agar, Dec. 31. 


BELL, JOSEPH POOLE, 74, elder, St. 
David’s, Halifax, N.S., Dec. 22. 


BROADFOOT, JOHN (JACK), elder, 
Riverdale Church, Toronto, Dec. 12. 
CAMERON, HUGH DUNCAN, 80, 


senior elder, trustee, and former financial 
secretary, St. Luke’s Church, Finch, Ont., 
Nov. 23. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE, 73, elder, former 
choir member and treasurer, Marpole 
Church, Vancouver, B.C. Nov. 29. 

FRASER, MRS. JOHN Y., wife of the 
Presbyterian chaplain, Sunnybrook Hospital, 
Toronto, Dec. 28. 

FINLAYSON, DONALD, 90, senior 
elder, Olivet Church, Toronto, Dec. 8. 

JACKSON, MRS. HELENA C., 85, life 
member of the W.M.S., Knox Church, Strat- 
ford, Ont., mother of Rev. Donald S. Jack- 
son, St. Andrew’s Church, Pt. Credit, Ont., 
Nov. 30. 

JOHANN, OTTO, 73, elder and former 
session clerk, St. Andrew’s Church, Owen 
Sound, Ont., Nov. 27. 

MASON, HAROLD ALEXANDER, 81, 
Goldenville Church, N.S., Dec. 5. 

McADIE, MRS. PEARL, life member of 
the W.M.S., Stanley Church, Westmount, 
Ouch Dec: 

McEACHNIE, WILLIAM E., 70, elder 
and trustee, St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, 
Ont., Jan. 4. 

MUNDEE, GORDON, 67, elder, former 
treasurer and board of trustee member, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Moncton, N.B., Nov. 
24 


NICKLEN, JAMES, 83, elder, Knox 
Church, Vernon, B.C., Dec. 14. 
POTTER, THOMAS, 84, 
Church, Mitchell, Ont., Dec. 28. 
SMITH, MRS. MURDOCH, 94, active 
in women’s work, St. Andrew’s Church, 

Moosomin, Sask., Dec. 8. 
VUE SIAMESS(SCORLY,);.61,. elder, 
Mt. Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont., Dec. 23. 


elder, Knox 


Anniversary 


86th — Cook’s, Markdale, Ont., Dec. 30, 
(Rev. H. T. Colvin). 


Calendar _ 


INDUCTIONS 


Austen, Rev. F. H., St. Paul’s and Victoria, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Jan. 14. 
Beaton, Rey. Gordon, Knox, Listowel, Ont., 


Jan. 2, 
VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Clyde River charge, P.E.I. Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown,P.E.1. 
Mira Ferry, Catalone and Louisbourg, N.S., 

Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. ; 
New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 
Rose Bay charge, N.S., Rev. John R. Cameron, 
Box 218, Lunenburg. 

St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Nfld., Rev. J. S. S. 
Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. John’s. 
Saint John, St. John and St. Stephen, N.B., 
Rev. J. Douglas Gordon, 346 Brunswick St., 

Fredericton. 


East River, 


alber€ 
college 


Belleville, Ontario 


A co-educational residential 
Secondary School of the 
United Church of Canada 

Inspected and approved by the 
Ontario Department of Education 
Grades |X to XIII 
Five Year Arts & Science Courses 
Music & Stenographic Courses 
Newly equipped Library 
& Laboratories 
A sound preparation for 
University and Independent Living 
e 


For further information write 
H. B. Simpson B.A., Principal 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont. Canada 


WHY WAIT AND SUFFER, 
LONGER YOU WAIT, 
LONGER YOU SUFFER 


——— 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 5 y 
BILIOUSNESS 57 MUSCULAR 
HEADACHES 


ARTHRITIC 
RHEUMATIC 


Luscue Products Limited 


TO FEEL BETTER FAST IN MINUTES. 
Use these for proven quick results. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 
Sold at drug stores across Canada. 

Luscoe Products Ltd., Toronto 4, Ont. 


po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


Don’t live in fear of false teeth 
loosening, wobbling or dropping just 
at the wrong time. For more security 
and more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. 
FASTEETH holds false teeth firmer. 
Makes eating easier. No pasty, gooey 
taste. Helps check ‘“‘denture breath”’. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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Thorburn Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. James S. Roe, 106 Maple Ave., New 
Glasgow. 

Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Beauharnois, St. Edwards, Que., Rev. W. M. 

Brown, Georgetown Manse, Howick. 


Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James, Ont., 
Rev. J. J. Hibbs, Box 363, Iroquois. 

Lachine, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. John A. 
Simms, 457 Brock Ave. N., Montreal West. 

Manotick and Kars, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 
1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 5, Ont. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que, Rev. R. W. 
Johnson, 870 Richmond Square, Montreal 3. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Prof. C. H. 
H. Scobie, 12480 Pontiac St., Pierrefonds. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Chureh St., Brockville. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, Ont., 
Rey. D. J. Herbison, Box 195, Erin. 

Richmond Hill, Ont., Dr. D. T. Evans, 7 Ray- 
mond Dr., Thornhill. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. L. L. de- 
Groot, 3414 Schomberg Ave., Cooksville. 

Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. George R. Bell, 879 
Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. W. E. P. Rum- 
ball, 79 Ambleside Ave., Toronto 18. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. John M. 
Laird, 23 Greer Rd., Toronto 20. 

Toronto, Wychwood, Ont., Rev. 
17 Glenview Ave., Toronto 12. 

Westminster and Angus, Ont., 
Heron, 85 Worsley St., Barrie. 

Willowdale, Ont., Rev. George 
Princess Ave., Willowdale. 

Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rey. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Exeter, Cromarty, Kensall, Ont., Rev. 
Bisset, R.R. 2, St. Paul’s. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hen- 
derson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 


R. B. Herrod, 
Rev. K. A. 


Douglas, 38 
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Lucknow, South Kinloss and UVungannon, Ont., 
Rev. Ken J. Rooney, Ripley. 
Strathroy, St. Andrew’s, Ont., 
Campbell, 254 N. Brock, Sarnia. 


Rey. DoS. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 


Brandon, Southminister, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Dunean, Box 429, Carberry. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


M. S. McLean, 43 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


North Battleford, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. R. 
A. Davidson, 535-24th St. E., Saskatoon. 


Rosetown, Sask., Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 
Box 772, Biggar. 
Synod of Alberta: 
Edmonton, Eastminster, Alta., Rev. Ian Mac- 


Sween, 10508-81 Ave., Edmonton. 

Killam and Galahad, Alta., Rev. W. D. Jarvis, 
6 Bernard Dr., St. Albert. 

Red Deer, Knox, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 
88, Mynarski Park, Alta. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. J. P. Morrison, 
2960 Nechako Dr., Prince George. 


Sooke, Knox, B.C.; Rev. A. M. Beaton, 2950 
Richmond Ave., Victoria. 
OVERSEAS VACANCIES 
Nigeria — Associate minister for important con- 


gregation in large city. Experience in urban 
situation required. 


Formosa — Ordained man for work with con- 


gregations of tribal people; training in anthro- 
pology desirable. 


Apply: Overseas Personel, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 


Mills, Ont. 
CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Searboro, Guildwood, Ont.: Toronto, Martingrove, 


Ont., inquire Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. Inquiries are also invited 
for future church extension work. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1256 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 


Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 


221-2202 


x 


GOWNS 


FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 


MORTARBOARDS 


AND CAPS 


Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., 
Dept. B 


Toronto 10 
533-1062 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
BU XFERSS EU I@S 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay ORGANS LTD. 


we 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 23rd year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
“Mills” 

Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


SPECIALISTS 


in Church Sound 
and Intercom Systems 


Quality Sound Systems Limited, 
1570 Midland Ave., Scarborough, Ont. 
(416) 757-2831 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


Sfaineo Glass Windows 


SMITS & RAMSDALE STUDIOS 


379 MAIN ST. NORTH = MARKHAM, ONT. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


when you patronize our advertisers. 


HARCOURTS 


26-28 


Clergy Robes 


Accessories 


Duncan 


St., 


Academic Hoods 


LTD. 


TORONTO 2B 
Choir Robes 


Collars 


Hats 


ote 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. 


write 


MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 
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“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 


CHOIR, CLERGY, 

Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
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@ Karen stamped out of the house. She had lost her 
temper again, and had been scolded by her mother, only 
this time it was not her fault, that is, not altogether hers. 
She would go straight to her grandmother’s house, and she 
would understand how hard she had been trying lately 
to control her quick temper. Anyway, she thought, it was 
her money, and her brother Ronald should not have tried 
to make her lend him some, especially since he spent his 
own money like water, and besides called her names like 
“Scrooge” and ‘“money-bags”. She kept muttering angrily 
to herself as she hurried along the walk between the two 
houses. 

Karen rang the door-bell impatiently, and then tried 
the door. It was unlocked, and she burst into the house, 
and, not noticing her grandmother’s look of anxiety, she 
said, “Oh, Grandma, I just had to see you!” 

“Well, you don’t know how glad I am to see you!” 
but noting Karen’s angry face, she added, “You seem as 
fussed up as I am.” 

“Grandma, I’m so mad I could bite Ronald’s head off!” 

“Oh, now, I know you don’t mean that, Karen. Try 
to calm down a little. You see probably I’m as upset as 
you are... I’ve lost my little gold dollar!” 

“Little gold dollar!” Karen echoed. “What little gold 
dollar?” 

“I wish you would help me look for it, Karen. I’ve 
searched the house from top to bottom, and I can’t find 
Ifa 

“But, Grandma, I never saw it, but I'll help.” 

Karen could hear the creak of her grandmother’s rock- 
ing-chair, as she ran down the hall to the bed-room. Where 
to start? She opened the top drawer of the bureau, and 
there was nothing there but the red leather jewel-box, and 
she had been forbidden to open it. Here was her chance, 
and surely her grandmother would not be annoyed. She 
pushed the catch and the box sprang open. There were 
brooches and rings and earrings; some she had seen her 
grandmother wear, and some she had not. Karen stared 
fascinated . . . Suddenly she remembered what she was 
there for. She saw a little blue box at the back of the case. 
She took it out and lifted off the cover. There lay a tiny 
shining gold coin, the smallest she had ever seen. 

“Grandma! Grandma!” she shouted, “Come quick. I 
think I’ve found it!” 

Karen rushed down the hall, the box clutched in her 
hand, and almost collided with her grandmother who 
was coming the other way. She held out the open box. 
“Ts this it?” 

“Oh, Karen, you’ve found it. I’m so relieved!” 

“It’s such a little thing for you to get so worried about. 
Why it’s even smaller than that five-cent-piece I have in 
my coin collection. May I take it out of the box?” 

Not waiting for permission, Karen took the coin out, 
and examined it closely. “It says ‘1 DOLLAR’. It’s so 
small. How can it be worth a dollar?” 

“Tt is little,’ her grandmother agreed, “but you can’t 
imagine what a big quarrel this little coin started, along 
with 99 others like it.” 


“Where did you get it? It says 1853. You're old, 
Grandma, but not that old. One hundred and 15 years!” 
Karen looked at her grandmother, uncertain as to whether 
she had offended her. “Look there’s a queen’s head on 
the other side with stars all around the edge, but it says 
‘United States of America’ ” 
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“You'll find there are 13 if you count them, Karen.” 

“Oh, I see. There were 13 states at the beginning of the 
United States, but the Queen’s head?” 

“Not a queen’s head, but Liberty like the statue.” 

“But why did you keep this dollar? You could sell it 
for a lot now. I know from my coin book.” 

“Karen, I wouldn’t sell that coin for a thousand 
dollars. My grandmother gave it to me when I was about 
your age.” 

Anticipating a story, Karen’s face lost much of its 
anger. “Tell me about it. Wasn’t she a Canadian? Where 
did she get it?” 

“Now just wait a minute! One question at a time! ... 
My grandmother was born in Salem, Massachusetts. She 
had two brothers, James and Stanley, and one sister, 
Mary Ann. Grandmother and Stanley came to Canada, 
and the other two stayed in Salem. James made a lot of 
money from dealing in real estate. You know, houses and 
stores and land.” 

“Yes, I know. Please go on. What happened then?” 

“Of course you do. I keep forgetting that you are 
almost eleven now . . . James died very suddenly, and 


there was a dispute over his will. He had no immediate 


CHILDREN’S STORY 


LOST and 
, FOUND 


by Jay Murray 


family, and his estate should have been divided equally 
among the three, Stanley, Mary Ann, and grandmother. 
But Mary Ann said it should all be hers since she had 
looked after James, and no money should leave the United 
States. Stanley posted himself off to Salem to see what 
could be done, and he came home with exactly one hun- 
dred dollars for himself and one hundred for my grand- 
mother.” | 

“And Mary Ann kept all the rest?” 

“Yes, she did, but she lost more than she gained, for 
the two sisters never saw each other again or even wrote 
to the other.” 

Karen still had the dollar in her hand. “And this is 
one of the gold dollars! No wonder you didn’t want to 
lose it, and it’s worth such a lot today.” 

“It’s worth a good deal to coin collectors, Karen, but 
much more to me. Once I was going to quarrel with my 
own brother over money too, but the story connected with 
this little dollar reminded me how little money really 
mattered.” 

Karen put the dollar back in its box, and closed it 
slowly, “You always make me feel better, Grandma. I'll 
remember when Ronald starts bugging me again.” * 


YES, YOU! YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
TALENTS, YOUR PERSONALITY, 
YOUR BACKGROUND AND TRAINING 
CAN BE USED IN WAYS 

YOU’VE NEVER DREAMED OF. 


HAVE YOU EVER SAT DOWN 

WITH A QUALIFIED PERSON 

AND TALKED ABOUT THE TOTAL MINISTRY 
OF THE CHURCH IN TODAY’S WORLD? 


The World's | 
Priority! 


How does a local congregation get involved in outreach, 
in a mission to its community and beyond? 

First Presbyterian Church, New Westminster, B.C., was 
not doing much mission work before 1960. Its 240 mem- 
bers were struggling just to keep things going, and felt 
they were in no position to do much about community 
needs. But the pattern started to change in 1961 when a 
new emphasis began to be felt. It was not worked out 
in advance, nor was it a carefully planned program of 
evangelism and action. It was simply the conviction that 
when people are stimulated into active faith, they start 
seeing the world and its needs in a different perspective. 

The teaching ministry from the pulpit by the Rev. 
Calvin H. Chambers began to awaken a sense of need 
for discussion groups on what the Bible teaches, and how 
it relates to life today. Beginning with a women’s study 
group, meeting bi-weekly, a new feeling for mission 
became evident in the women. The Presbyterian Women 
program was introduced in place of the older pattern 
of the W.M.S., and this began broadening the vision 
of many who’had not been too intimately associated with 
the mission outreach at home or overseas. 

One circle expressed a need to understand more about 
the meaning of Christianity. So a study group began with 
Alice Chambers as leader. For two years they met for 
discussion, using Eugenia Price’s book, The Burden is 
Light. The experience of this outstanding Christian, who 
describes her book as the “autobiography of a modern 
pagan” reached through to the women and began to 
reshape their own faith and understanding of the Christian 
life. In turn this created a deeper awareness in many 
women who had been puzzled by their own emptiness in 
spite of material security, and who were looking for 
something. Since then another group has formed and they 
also are searching for truth by reading relevant books 
which stir the imagination. 

Along with this, the men began to meet for discussion, 
using the Presbyterian Men’s study guides. This group 
increased significantly because of the participation of our 
congregation in the Lower Mainland Crusade with Dr. 
Leighton Ford. Twenty-five men met weekly to share 
their new discoveries, and let the scriptures speak to 
them. They discovered that Bible study must lead to 
action, but at first they were reluctant to admit it. And 
as a result, the group began to decline. 

Then our minister met a young Presbyterian clergyman 
from Seattle, Washington, who had organized a program 
for the visitation of young men in prisons. Rev. Dick 
Simmons of Job Therapy visited the men’s group and 
through his enthusiastic presentation, a nucleus of three 
men agreed to participate in visitation to the Haney 
Correctional Institute. They were to visit young men who 
either had no father, or a poor father relationship. After 
Mr. Simmons spoke to the whole pone een 14 men 
volunteered for visitation. 

For the past two years this group of men have reached 
beyond the church building to the outsider who seems 
cut off from the church and its witness. By visiting once a 
month as a group and then with a personal follow-up 
visit on a monthly basis, the fellows in the Haney 
Institute who have attended the M2 Program (Man to 
Man) have sensed a reality of friendship which has helped 
to break down many barriers. It is not a complete success 
story, as some of the fellows who have been released 
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have fallen back into the old patterns of life and have 
been resentenced. But it has given the men of our con- 
gregation an opportunity to express in practical action the 
words of Jesus, “I was in prison and you visited me.” 

First Church choir has also been involved in a prison 
ministry and its members conduct a service on alternate 
months in the B.C. Penitentiary which is located in New 
Westminster. Mr. Chambers participates in a Bible study 
program in the prison every week, and as a result, a 
number of released prisoners have united with our con- 
gregation because they have begun to live a new life in 
Christ. 

About a year ago, one of the young elders and his wife 
became concerned about the many war orphans of the 
Orient. After investigating the situation, they invited 
members of the church to support a program of orphan 
relief. There was immediate response and 45 families 
volunteered to assist these orphans. Families or individuals 
just gave what they felt they could. Some were able to 
give the total amount needed to care for a child for a 
month — $11; others gave half that amount and others 
still less. So we have been able to undertake support of 
12 orphans. Our Teens Group support a 13-year-old boy 
in Indonesia, and the Sunday School helps a teenager in 
Korea. This is another indication of how evangelism be- 
came related to social action. It wasn’t enough for people 
to be interested in mission in an impersonal way. There 
had to be some active identification with people in real 
need. 

Another area of social action was developed through 
our connection with Alcoholics Anonymous. Several 
members of our church have been active in this organiza- 
tion for a number of years. One person began to feel 
the need for something more than just sobriety, and so 
a discussion group began in her home. Called “The 
Seekers”, it gave an opportunity for people in A.A. who 
have little or no connection with the church, to meet 
together informally to discuss questions relating to the 
Christian faith and its approach to life. As a result, 
a number found a new and living faith and became 
members of our congregation. 

This opened the door for our minister to start visiting 
A.A. groups and in this encounter he found many other 
opportunities for discussion and counselling with people 
seeking a new life. As a result, two A.A. groups meet 
weekly in our church building, one for men and another, 
called Alanon, for women. For people on welfare with 
economic needs, a food depot was started to help those 
who run out of money toward the end of the month and 
who have nowhere to turn. A bridge between the ministry 
of A.A. and the church has been created and evangelism 
and social action held together in a vital way. 

A number of our members have been intimately as- 
sociated with the retarded. Serving in an organization 
called Beacon’s School and Services, they have ministered 
to many children whose parents have kept their retarded 
child at home rather than institutionalizing him. 

In our city we also have Woodland’s School, which is 
a government institution with a hospital and school for 
both young and older people. The door opened for our 
minister to become part-time Protestant chaplain of this 
institution. And every Sunday a service is held, which 
has grown from 50 to 175 in attendance, including the 
staff. Not content to involve our congregation alone, Mr. 
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Chambers has invited many churches in the city to 
participate. 

The school makes it posible for Mr. Chambers and the 
Roman Catholic chaplain to give a lecture every three 
months to the nurses in training, helping them to see the 
children with whom they work, not merely as handicapped 
children but as “children of God”, who can respond 
in their own way to the love of Christ when sincerely 
given. A class for the more educable children is held 
weekly and several members of our church help in this 
Sunday school type of ministry. Through this form of 
social action, a door has opened for parents who have 
retarded children; the minister has been trying to help 
some of them accept what has happened to their child 
without guilt, and to know the reality of God’s love. 
Social action in this case has issued in evangelism. 

Faith at Work is another movement which has taken 
root in our congregation. Several conferences were held 
from 1961-64, to which the community was invited. 

Years ago a young Presbyterian layman from the USA 
moved into our area and contacted our minister. His life 
had been remarkably re-orientated through a Faith at 
Work weekend and he wanted to see the same thing 
happen in our area. A group of ministers began meeting 
for discussion and soon, a few members from a United 
Church joined some of our members in meeting for 
regular Bible study and sharing. Slowly, plans began to 
take shape for an inter-church conference in the fall of 
1967, when the First Western Canadian Conference of 
Faith at Work was held in New Westminster. Over 200 
attended from all over the province. Many significant 
insights were discovered, some entered into faith in 
Christ, and others shared their problems in group dis- 
cussion, which helped them find a new way of looking 
at them. 

The leadership given by Rev. Gordon Hunter, the 
Canadian director of Faith at Work, was so stimulating 
that another conference was planned for 1968. 


Prisoners, alcoholics, the retarded, 


and just people — First Church, New 
Westminster, B.C., ministers to them all 


Between conferences a monthly Saturday night get- 
together is held which takes the shape of a workshop. 
About 40 to 50 attend, with one-third young people. 

Small congregations often think they are not in a 
position to spearhead evangelism and social action. Their 
own local needs are so pressing they cannot look far 
beyond themselves. But a strong church is not just strong 
in numbers but in terms of loving concern for others 
whether they be in the church seeking for a living faith, 
or out of the church wondering what life is all about. Our 
membership has more than doubled because social action 
and evangelism were held together. This has given us 
confidence that Christ is still building his church today, 
whenever people are ready to take a risk with him by 
reaching out to others. * 


Editorials 


The Lord's Day 


@ For many people today Sunday has become a day of 
recreation rather than rest, for others it is a day of change 
of work rather than of worship. 

Folk who would never be seen at the arena on 
Sunday will view a hockey game at home on television. 
Repair jobs and even house construction keep the amateur 
builder busy on week-ends. 

This widespread change of attitude towards the 
Lord’s Day has led the general assembly’s Committee on 
Articles of Faith to study the meaning and purpose of 
Sunday. After four years of careful consideration a brief 
statement was presented to and adopted by the general 
assembly last June. We quote from it: 

“The first day of the week is called the Lord’s Day 
because it is the day of the week on which Christ rose 
from the dead. It is the day which marks the beginning 
of the new age in which Christ has given new life to the 
world. Acknowledging that every day is to be lived for 
the glory of God, the church gathers on this special day 
to begin the new week with the worship of God, and to 
give thanks to God for the hope and joy that Christ 
brought to the world.” 

The committee acknowledges the relationship be- 
tween the Lord’s Day and the Old Testament Sabbath. 
“In the course of time, however, the keeping of this 
Sabbath law became too much a matter of obeying rules; 
and this defeated the purpose for which it was given. 
Believers in the Christ who said that the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, are not 
bound by Sabbath rules; they enjoy the blessing of rest 
which was God’s true purpose in giving the command- 
ment, knowing that the only true rest for men is to begin 
a new way of living in Christ.” 

We are stewards of our time as well as our talents 
and possessions, the committee emphasizes. Christians 
should not spend all their time on a weary routine of 
endless work and play, or waste it in dull and irksome 
idleness, or have time taken out of their hands by the 
demands of religious rules. 

The statement points out the benefits of an intelligent 
and reverent use of the Lord’s Day, such as personal 
and family enrichment through corporate and private 
worship, shared experiences with families separated 
through the week, and time to leave the ordinary problems 
and pressures to dwell upon the extraordinary love and 
joy and strength which are ours in Christ. 

For Christians Sunday can be a day for gaining 
familiarity with the Bible, on which our faith depends so 
much. It can be a day for visiting the sick and the elderly, 
and for doing other works of love and mercy. 

Above all, Sunday is our celebration of the resurrection 
of Christ, a day to make the other six days of the week 
more meaningful. 

In the words of a fresh new leaflet issued by the Lord’s 
Day Alliance of Canada, “Sunday Can Be a Happening.” 
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A day in which to find new strength in worship and 
prayer. A day in which to be together in the home, as a 
Christian family. A day in which to minister to those 
who are lonely and afflicted. 

For most people today Sunday is no longer a day of 
prohibitions and restrictions. It is rather a day of oppor- 
tunity, quite different from the rest of the week. It is the 
Lord’s Day, in which we honour him by what we do as 
well as in what we say. A day for renewal and refresh- 
ment, for family fellowship and works of love and mercy. 
A time to turn from the temporal and material to things 
that are eternal and beyond price. 


A Vatican Envoy 


@ The prime minister of Canada has indicated that he 
would like a reaction from the churches on his proposal 
to appoint an envoy to the Vatican. As far as The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is concerned we said “No” 
in 1957 and the answer is the same today. 

The religious climate in Canada has improved greatly 
in the past twelve years, we are doing things together with 
the Roman Catholics that we would never have dreamed 
of then. But Presbyterians do not favour privilege for one 
segment of the population, especially when it is offered on 
religious grounds. 

Nor do we see the political necessity for appointment 
of a Canadian envoy to the papal court, we feel that there 
is nothing to gain from representation at the Vatican. Such 
an appointment would divide, not unite, the people of 
Canada, at a time when we need to come together for the 
good of our country. * 


Middle East Refugees 


™@ Events in the Middle East led a group of Canadian 
churchmen to send a telegram to the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs at Ottawa on February 6. Presby- 
terian signatures were by the moderator of the last general 
assembly and the chairman of the assembly’s Committee 
on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service. 

“Canadians, as an affluent people, cannot idly stand by 
while families live in daily fear for their lives, or are 
enduring the constant agony of hunger and need. We, as 
concerned churchmen, call upon the government of 
Canada to use its good offices to help those in particular 
and urgent danger and distress in the Middle East. Bearing 
in mind the recent tragic hangings in Iraq, we urgently 
call upon our government to arrange for permission for 
all Jews living in Iraq, Egypt and Syria who wish to 
emigrate to Canada to be free to do so, and to assist 
them to get to Canada as quickly as possible. We also 
urge our government to invite those Arabs in refugee 
camps in the Middle East who are enduring extreme 
hardships to emigrate to Canada, and to make similar 
efforts to provide them with all the necessary assistance 
required. 

“We shall, on our part, try to determine to what degree 
our churches and our people can give concrete assistartce 
to such a program. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC youth at the send-off 
of Canairelief's own plane at Toronto 
airport on January 10. 


Canairelief 


THE SUPER-CONSTELLATION, with a 
Cargo capacity of over 20 tons, is now 
making two flights a night into Biafra. 


@ Quite a crowd gathered at Mal- 
ton airport near Toronto on 
January 10 to send Canairelief’s 
first plane off to Biafra. 

The moderator of general as- 
sembly was there, together with 
leading dignitaries from other 
churches and faiths, and representa- 
tives of the Ontario government and 
the City of Toronto. 

By January 20 the Super Con- 
stellation under Captain J. S. (Pat) 
Patterson landed on the island of 
Sao Tome. In the following ten days 
it made 17 flights into Biafra, carry- 
ing 260 metric tons of food and 
medical supplies. 

Presbyterians across Canada are 
contributing towards the $500,000 
needed to keep the Canairelief plane 
on the job for three months. 

At Boularderie in Cape Breton 
the young people organized, with 
the support of the community, a 
march for Canairelief which brought 
in $350 and publicized the opera- 
tion widely. 

After a special meeting the 
Presbytery of Cape Breton author- 
ized its committee on evangelism 
and social action to urge all Presby- 
terians within its bounds to take 
action on the Nigeria/Biafra situa- 
tion. 

Resolutions have been sent by the 
presbytery to the government of 
Canada and the government of 
Nova Scotia. Groups and individ- 
uals have been encouraged to con- 
tact their MPs and MLAs. 

Individuals and congregations 
elsewhere in Canada have made 
what in many cases has been a 
second response to the appeal for 
funds to relieve the hungry in 
Biafra. * 
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Akashwani, which in Hindi means “A Voice from 
Heaven”, is the name of the Presbyterian Church 
at Suddie, Guyana. Rev. David Deebrah in minis- 
ter of the Essequibo parish and Joseph Bissessar 
is the catechist in charge of the congregation of 
40 members. They hope to renovate Akashwani 
church soon. Photo by Rey. Zander Dunn. 
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WHO IS 
IAN PAISLEY? 


By John Forbes, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


& [an Paisley is often referred to as a 
“Presbyterian minister.” The fact is 
that he has never been a communicant 
of the Presbyterian Church, much less 
a minister. 

Paisley calls himself the moderator 
of the “Free Presbyterian Church of 
Ulster”, a schismatic sect with an in- 
teresting history. I have verified the 
following facts with one who was per- 
sonally involved in some of the events. 

In the early 1920s and through the 
early 30s there was a revivalist cult in 
Ulster which grew up under the in- 
fluence of a lay missionary, W. P. 
Nicholson. Much good for the king- 
dom of God was accomplished through 
Mr. Nicholson’s missions, usually con- 
ducted in Protestant churches. There 
are many ministers in churches today 
all over the world as the result, directly 
and indirectly, of his evangelism. 

Unfortunately there were other as- 
pects of his work which were harmful. 
He was often crude and vulgar in his 
speech, and especially so in berating 
and denouncing ministers in general, 
and particularly the professors in the 
theological colleges for their alleged 
heretical teachings. One such professor 
was actually “tried” for heresy before 
the general assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland in 1927. 

Followers of Mr. Nicholson took up 
his cry of heresy, and witch-hunts were 
common in congregations. Charges 
were laid against the minister of a 
large city church in Belfast by mem- 
bers of his congregation. The presby- 
tery dismissed the charges. On the day 
that the presbytery’s finding was read 
to this congregation a dissident group, 


the worship service. This group formed 
themselves into an evangelical sect and 
held services in a hall some distance 
from the church. 

Within a year there was a split 
among the members and some went 
into the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. About ten years later young 
Ian Paisley became the leader of this 
group. In 1950-51 there was division 
in a Presbyterian church in County 
Down over the calling of a minister. 
Somehow Mr. Paisley and his follow- 
ers got involved in this dispute and 
took the side of one party. The out- 
come was that part of this congrega- 
tion left their church and joined Mr. 
Paisley. 

It was at this time Mr. Paisley in- 


vented the “Free Presbyterian Church 
of Ulster”. He got himself a clerical 
collar and a gown and became a 
“clergyman.” He ordained some of his 
followers as ministers of his new 
church. When asked about his own 
ordination he said, “I was ordained by 
the Holy Spirit.” I understand that he 
was “ordained” by two or three minis- 
ters of another church, but not by any 
church court. His “ordination” is 
thereby spurious in the Presbyterian 
meaning of that word. 

Subsequently Mr. Paisley was 
“elected” “moderator “of, these 4 tce 
Presbyterians” and has remained the 
permanent moderator of his church 
ever since! Mr. Paisley attended a 
theological seminary of some kind, but 
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No, it’s not a fan-club. Just the committees of presbytery trying to enlist 


at a pre-arranged signal, walked out of the new man. 
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only for a short period, and it is not 
established that he ever graduated 
from any seminary. Later he set up his 
own theological college and appointed 
himself as professor of church history 
and systematic theology! 

In the debate on the recent troubles 
in Northern Ireland in the British 
House of Lords, the renowned 
Methodist minister, Lord Soper, said: 
“Mr. Paisley has been described as a 
Presbyterian. He is not a Presbyterian. 
Neither is he a Protestant leader; he 
is not a Protestant in the accepted and 
traditional sense. He is a man with a 
loud voice and his doctorate is self- 
inflicted. He is purely dogmatic and 
has no scholarship. He is a rabble- 
rouser, he has a raucous approach and 
a dogmatic gesture. He is duping a lot 
of simple people, and their prejudices 
are increased by much of what he has 
to say. I knew Mr. Paisley and I have 
no use for him whatsoever. The sooner 
Mr. Paisley retires to the obscurity 
from which he should never have been 
allowed to emerge, the sooner we shall 
see an improvement in the situation in 
Ulster.” (Belfast Telegraph, Dec. 4, 
1968). 

Mr. Paisley does have a large fol- 
lowing, mainly in rural areas and in 
the extremist “Orange” districts of 
Belfast. It will be clear from the fore- 
going that Mr. Paisley has no back- 
ground of Presbyterianism whatsoever, 
nor is his church-group in line with 
Presbyterian beliefs or policy. 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
whose jurisdiction covers all of Ire- 
land — its next general assembly meets 
in Dublin — has continued to foster 
among its members a Christian spirit 
of tolerance and understanding to- 
wards those of other faiths, including 
Roman Catholics, and condemns the 
attempts of Mr. Paisley to cause dis- 
sent within the ranks of Presbyterians. 
Paisley and his followers have led 
protest marches outside the hall when 
general assembly was meeting. 

The prime minister of Northern 
Ireland, Capt. Terence O’Neill, has 
made great efforts, with some resound- 
ing successes, to lead Ulster out of the 
17th and into the 20th century politi- 
cally. His moderate reforms towards 
righting certain injustices in municipal 
elections and other practices which dis- 
criminate against the Roman Catholic 
minority in Ulster, have been fero- 
ciously denounced by the Paisleyites, 
and viewed with suspicion by some 
Unionists and Orangemen. The prime 
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minister has been forced to call an 
election to test the support which his 
policy of moderation has among the 
responsible people of Northern Ire- 
land. 

In the religious sphere things have 
been taking place which I never ex- 
pected to behold in my lifetime. Last 
November 22nd, on the eve of a mass 
demonstration in Londonderry, a Vigil 
of Prayer for Peace was held in the 
Protestant St. Colomb’s Cathedral, 
Londonderry, which is dear to the 
heart of Protestant Ulster. The prayers 
continued through the night and were 
attended by Catholics and Protestants 
alike. The same spirit of goodwill was 
evident in a special service for prayer 
in St. Eugene’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral on the following Sunday 
evening. 

Pray that our Presbyterian brethren 
in Ireland may be strengthened and 
guided by the Holy Spirit in these days 
of tension and political strife, and that 
the sincere efforts of Christians of all 
denominations towards reconciliation 
and mutual goodwill may prevail over 
bigotry and prejudice. * 


PRESBYTERIANS 
AT 
McGILL 


by Kenneth MacLeod, 
Montreal 


@ At the present time the Presbyterian 
College is unofficially part of the facul- 
ty of divinity at McGill University. 
This» move, which is not as yet 
finalized, has not been received by all 
clergymen in our church with shouts 
of joy, as was apparent at general 
assembly last June. 

As a first year theological student at 
McGill and one who has lived in 
Presbyterian College for the past four 
years, I would like to give my opinion 
of the action taken by the general 
assembly. 

In the first instance I was strongly 
opposed to the move, even though I 
had no logical reasons for feeling that 
way. As late as November, 1968, I 
was thinking very seriously of moving 
to Knox College. 

Why was I opposed to this move? 
I suppose more than anything else, it 
was just a matter of prejudice on my 
part. I was brought up in a traditional 
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Presbyterian background, and rather 
than being a Christian first, and a 
Presbyterian second, it was usually the 
reverse. Left with the decision of 
entering a situation where one would 
be involved to a greater extent in 
university life and participate with 
Anglican, United, Methodist, and 
people from _ other denominational 
backgrounds in a theological training, 
or staying in Presbyterian College with 
two or three Presybterians in my class, 
it would surely be more comfortable to 
choose the latter. 

If I chose the latter alternative I 
wouldn’t be exposed to so many differ- 
ent views. We would all be a happy 
family. I know now that I was very 
much mistaken in my view, and I am 
now convinced that we are going in 
the right direction at McGill in solving, 
at least in part, the problem of theolog- 
ical training. 

Whatever way one looks at this 
problem, Presbyterian College could 
not justify its existence across the street 
from McGill if it graduated 15 students 
a year or only two. 

There are many evidences of co- 
operation in our churches today. In 
the January Record there is an article 
on Canada’s first combined church in 
Metro Toronto. It is neither logical 
nor desirable to maintain a separate 
theological college in Montreal. 

Now that we as students are attend- 
ing McGill, there is a great deal we 
can learn, and hopefully give. It is not 
easy to sit back with preconceived 
ideas when you are surrounded by 
students from different religious back- 
grounds as well as professors from 
different religious backgrounds. I am 
not saying this can’t happen at McGill, 
I am only suggesting it could happen 
more often at Presbyterian College. 

How can one grow in the Christian 
faith if one’s position is not challenged, 
or if one is not exposed to various 
views? As Christians we must contain 
all divided worlds in ourselves, and in 
a sense that is what we are doing at 
McGill. I suggest that when we do 
that, and transcend these worlds in 
Christ, we have truly become ecumeni- 
cal. 

Where else should a_ theological 
student be if not in the midst of the 
university life and where else should 
a minister be if not in the midst of the 
community? 

I feel the Presbyterian student that 
graduates from McGill will be better 
equipped to minister in a fluctuating 
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and changing society, than he would 
have been otherwise. 

The problem I encountered in com- 
ing to the faculty of divinity was that 
I found it difficult to be “open” to so 
many views. It was a problem to ad- 
just to a system that was so void of 
note-taking, of learning by rote, and 
cramming for exams. 

In a straight lecture system a student 
can go through three years and never 
really participate. At McGill where 
tutorials and seminars are used this 
is not quite as easy to do. 

I am a Christian first and foremost, 
and I approach our entry into McGill 
in such a manner. Whatever our 
denominational affiliation, we are 
Christians training for some kind of 
Christian service. If a minister cannot 
find it possible to work together in the 
community with other clergymen, how 
can he or anyone else ever expect 
people to be Christian? I feel that 
working and studying for three years 
with men and women of other Chris- 
tian denominations is an opportunity 
that prospective theological students 
shouldn’t miss. 

I feel the move that general assem- 
bly made last June was the most sig- 
nificant thing it has done in 20 years. 
It is too bad that we have but four 
students in first year, for I am sure 
there is no better theological training 
in Canada than there is at McGill 
University. * 


Letters 


HELP FOR BIAFRA 


This is my first letter to your excel- 
lent publication. I was indeed de- 
lighted and overjoyed when I heard 
through Oxfam that our church de- 
cided along with Oxfam and other 
charitable organizations to purchase a 
Super Constellation freight aircraft to 
fly provisions to the starving people 
resulting from the tragic Nigeria-Biafra 
war. This I feel is really the church in 
action. Jesus said, “In as much as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

It seems to me that we as Presby- 
terians each and every one of us have 
a real responsibility to see that this 
plan and its personnel are provided 
with. the dollars, so that it might fulfil 


its mission, a Christian mission, of sav- 
ing lives. May our prayers be with all 
the personnel concerned with this pro- 
ject in its mercy flight. 

It is this kind of church action and 
concern that will make the church a 
living and vital force in today’s 
troubled world. This type of action 
by our church makes me humbly 
proud of us as Presbyterians. May our 
church continue this type of endeavour, 
as a Christian church should or can- 
not rest as long as there is human 
suffering and injustice in our world. 
Stratford, Ont. John J. Chalmers 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

It may be of interest to those con- 
cerned with the functioning of our 
general assembly that in the general 
assembly of the Church of Scotland it 
is the custom for commissioners to pay 
a shilling at the clerk’s table every time 
they enter a dissent. 

Dr. Robert Speer, for some 46 
years secretary of the overseas board 
of mission of The Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., just before his retire- 
ment in 1937 gave an address on “Why 
I Am Glad to Retire.” The principal 
reason was that he would no longer 
have to go to the general assembly. 
White Rock, B.C. James Dunn 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


In these times of trouble it is good 
to turn to our Bible for comfort and 
information. Therefore it does dis- 
tress us to understand that our federal 
Liberal government in its “Omnibus 
Bill” is seeking to legalize the “sin of 
Sodomy”, homosexuality. 


We find in the Bible that God had 
to destroy utterly the city of Sodom, 
mostly because of the rampant evil of 
this sin. If Canada allows its legalizing 
we will bring perilous times upon us. 
Let now, all those men who are sup- 
posed to be God’s men act and speak 
out against that Omnibus bill. 
Sussex, N.B. J. Bennett Macaulay 


LIKES TO SMILE 


I wish to express my pleasure on 
reading the article “Smile, Please!” in 
your January issue. To me everyone 
should learn the art of smiling as it 
really helps to cheer up those with 
whom we come in daily contact. May 
we have more articles of similar type 
please? (Mrs.) Effie E. Matchett 
Upper La Have, N:S. 
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STOP 


focusing on 
the 
in-group 


H The last few years have witnessed many changes in the 
Christian church — in both the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic branches. Most people, especially those outside 
the church, have felt these changes have been for good; 
but others have viewed the changes with dismay, perhaps 
with the feeling that some truths have been sacrificed in 
the process. 


I believe the church will get back on the right track, 
but it seems we have not been willing or able to get 
down to the basic issue which is hindering the work and 
purpose to which the church is, or should be, dedicated. 

The immediate question which we must ask ourselves 
is this: “For what purpose does the church exist?” or 
“What are we ultimately trying to accomplish?” The 
traditional answer given is that the church’s mission is to 
bring people to a knowledge of Christ. But, in many cases, 
this goal has become an end in itself and even more 
important than the purpose to which Christians should 
be committed. 

This fact was brought home to me clearly several 
months ago when I attended a “Youth Outreach Con- 
ference” in Toronto. One of the speakers at this confer- 
ence was Dr. John Perry, Jr., who spoke on the theme 
of his book, The Coffee House Ministry. Following his 
presentation there was an open question and discussion 
period. On the basis of comments that I heard, it seemed 
that the majority of people present felt the guest speaker 
had given them very little help. But, in analyzing the 
conference later, I felt that Dr. Perry was raising a 
question which most people were not hearing, namely, 
“What is the purpose of a coffee house?” 

The majority of people present felt that a coffee house 
should provide a vehicle through which young people 
could be brought into the church, and then (to use the 
words of one person) “be brought to a knowledge of 
Christ.” In the opinion of most people with whom I 
talked, Dr. Perry had provided no specific guidance to 
bring about this end. Or, to be more explicit, they did not 
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feel that the coffee house ministry, as presented by Dr. 
Perry, would bring people into the church. 

I felt, however, that most people had missed the point 
of Dr. Perry’s presentation. He had forced me to raise 
a series of questions in my mind: 

1. What is the purpose of the coffee house? 

Answer (from most conference delegates): To bring 
people into the church. 

2. For what purpose do we wish to bring people into 
the church? 

Answer given: To bring people to a knowledge of 
Christ. 

3. For what purpose do we wish to bring people “to 
a knowledge of Christ’’? 

My answer: In my understanding of the Christian faith, 
we wish to bring people to a knowledge of Christ and his 
message so that they, in turn, will strive to live Christ-like 
lives — with all the responsibilities and challenges that 
this commitment implies. 

Dr. Perry’s point was that the coffee house was one 
vehicle through which Christians, by their Christ-like 
love and concern for others, could encourage this same 
spirit in others. This exemplifies what I feel is the pur- 
pose to which the church should be committed. 

My experience over the past 14 or so years in the 
Presbyterian Church is that all our energies have been 
aimed at an in-group. We have ignored the fact that we 
are not saying too much, if anything, to the many people 
outside the church in our communities. To say that we 
must first bring them into the church is not necessarily 
the right answer, and certainly not the approach taken by 
Jesus. The fact is that many people do not see the church 
as being relevant to their lives. 

Perhaps we must first create situations, through such 
media as coffee houses for young people, where we can 
practically demonstrate our love and concern for, and 
interest in, other people. Perhaps then people will see that 
the church is showing, as did Jesus, a genuine concern for 
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people .and their needs, and thus be drawn into its 
fellowship and purpose. 

However, I believe that there is a deeper problem. 
I feel the church, Protestant and Roman Catholic, must 
first come to grips with and eliminate her emphasis upon 
and pre-occupation with sin and guilt, and take seriously 
the Christian message. Our duty is not to sit in judgment 
on people and constantly make them aware of their sin, 
but to encourage them to act in a positive and loving 
way towards their fellow men. To say that man must 
constantly be aware of his sinful condition is not taking 
seriously the Christian claim that man has been freed from 
such bondage and should devote his energies to what he 
can do in a positive and loving way. 

This was one of the issues which plagued Martin 
Luther prior to the 16th century reformation. Due to 
the church’s emphasis on confession and sin, he was 
forced to analyze his every word and action until it got 
to the point where his confessor had to advise him to go 
out and commit a sin worth confessing. He was able to 
free himself from this terrorizing grip only when he came 
to the realization that (to use theological terminology) he 
was “saved by grace alone” or (in laymans’ terms) he 
must accept his humanness. Unfortunately, we have not 
got the message yet. 

Jesus put it very simply, but I believe the church has 
missed the point of what he said. One passage, which 
came alive for me recently, is from his sermon on the 
mount. In this address Jesus said, ““You have heard that 
it was said, ‘Do not commit adultery.’ But now I tell you: 
anyone who looks at a woman and wants to possess her 
is guilty of committing adultery with her in his heart.” 
The church has taught that with the coming of Christ, the 
old laws or commandments were put in their proper light 
and given new meaning. But, I feel that her interpretation 
has carried us even deeper into the spirit of the Old 
Testament. 

To interpret this passage as a whole within the total 
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concept of his message, and in the light of my own under- 
standing of the Christian faith, this is what I believe Jesus 
was saying:, “In the past you have been taught not to 
commit adultery. I know you have become frustrated 
because this commandment, and all the other laws, are 
hard to keep. In fact, it is frustrating because it’s 
impossible to keep them. Why, we are even sinning or 
breaking the law when we look at a woman and want to 
possess her. But, what I say to you is this: ‘Forget about 
sinning. No matter how hard you try to prevent it, you 
are going to sin. Just forget about whether a thing or an 
act is right or wrong (sinful), and instead, let the kind 
of love that I am demonstrating to you be your guide.” 

Has not the church continued to foster in people a 
spirit of guilt and an awareness of sin, rather than proclaim 
the good news that we have been freed from this bondage 
— once and for all — and that we should spend all our 
energies positively? Should not our (the church’s) duty 
be encouraging others, by our example, to live their lives 
according to the spirit and pattern of the life of Christ? 

The fact that the Christian church has put the emphasis 
in the wrong place becomes more evident in the area of 
ethics. The recent Papal encyclical on birth control has 
brought the issue clearly to light, and although my 
criticism will appear to be aimed at the Roman Catholic 
Church, I believe the underlying issue applies to the 
Protestant branch of the Christian church as well. 

The majority of Catholic churchmen who have com- 
mented on this encyclical seem to feel that the decision to 
use or not to use contraceptives ultimately rests with the 
couple who are involved. This view was reflected in a 
typical comment made by one priest who said, “As long 
as opinions within the church differ, the decisions whether 
to practice birth control are up to the conscience of the 
married couple themselves.” It would seem that any 
responsible minister or priest can do no more than give 
guidance and help the couple to see their own situation 
clearly. He cannot, or at least should not, make the 
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decision for them. 

At the same time, the church has said that contra- 
ception is wrong even if the couple decide, in good 
conscience, that it would be in their best interests to use 
(say) the “pill”. This was made clear in a statement 
accompanying the encyclical in which the Pope “com- 
manded all priests and bishops to avoid any misunder- 
standing, and henceforth make it unmistakably clear that 
contraception is wrong.” 

To be more specific, the church, on the one hand, has 
said that any given parents may feel they should have no 
more children, and then make the decision to use a method 
of birth control which would be in their best interests. 
And, it may well be that the “pill” is the safest method. 
But, on the other hand, the church has introduced, at this 
level, the possibility of right or wrong regarding the use 
of a contraceptive device, when the real issue is whether 
or not the parents should have, or are in the position to 
have, children. By introducing the possibility of right or 
wrong at this level, parents could be motivated by guilt 
and act against their best interests — i.e. they could feel 
compelled by guilt to follow a course of action which 
might result in the birth of children for whom they could 
not adequately care for and love. 

It would seem that the type of guidance the church 
should be giving is in the realm of helping individuals to 
make the right decision by providing guidelines and 


Christian principles which would aid them in making the 
right decision. The persons who need help are ones who 
need guidance in deciding what is in the best interests 
of all parties involved, or in deciding what is the most 
loving and considerate thing to do under the circum- 
stances. 

The real clincher in all this comes when we look at the 
teachings of Christ as we have them in the New Testa- 
ment. Here Jesus puts the question of right or wrong on 
a higher level. When questioned as to whether it was 
right or wrong to act in a certain way on the sabbath, 
he pointed out that it was more important to consider*the 
good which the act might be doing. Contrary to what the 
religious leaders of the time believed to be right, Jesus 
showed that it was not a question of whether healing on 
the sabbath was right or wrong, but whether such an act 
was a good or loving thing to do. 

I believe that the Christian church as a whole has lost 
sight of, or failed to grasp, this truth. She has erred in 
that she has tried to lay down rules and regulations, per- 
haps with the purpose in mind of keeping people under 
her control, without realizing it is more important to con- 
sider the effect that any act is having upon those involved. 
And such consideration involves us in the practice of self- 
less and loving concern for all people, as it was shown 
to the world in Jesus Christ. 

A new reformation in the church is not only possible 
but necessary. But; this will come about only when we are 
willing to examine honestly our purpose for being, and 
cease to propagate the idea that men are sinful creatures. 
Then men will feel and be freed to respond in love, not 
from feelings of guilt, to the needs of the world. * 


yoU WERE 


Is it true that more men 

than ever before are “leaving 
the ministry’? 
Ay | don’t think so. There are 

drop-outs in every calling. 
Why should the ministry be dif- 
ferent? Why doesn’t someone 
write a story on the drop-ins 
(those who started out for 
another calling)? This could be 
equally interesting. Your column- 
ist is a drop-in. 

However, the point of the 
question is “more than ever’. I 
set aside any definition of “the 
ministry”, and take the phrase 
in its popular meaning. I have 
made a careful study of the 
official statistics of our church 
on this matter for the year 1967 
(the last for which we have com- 
plete records) and for the year 
1910, which was a year of 
affluence. Presbytery by presby- 
tery, right across Canada, I made 
lists and put into one column all 


who were not in pastoral charges, 
were not professors, were not 
executives, were not retired, were 
not Bible Society secretaries. (A 
man who “leaves the ministry” is 
listed as a minister in full stand- 
ing. Thus, we have a record of 
him in the column I have de- 
scribed). This column repre- 
sented men who could not get a 
call, or didn’t want a call, or who 
didn’t like the call they could get, 
or were unable to work and yet 
had not retired, or were working 
at some other occupation. The 
number of pulpit vacancies were, 
1967 and 1910, to each other 
proportionate to the number of 
congregations in the church in 
each year. 
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number of men in this “special 
column” were 10 out of every 
100 ministers. In 1910 the num- 
ber was 14 out of 100. 

We now pause in silence for 


ASKING ? 


the facts to sink in, and to be 
interpreted. 


What is the meaning of 

“perfect” in St. Matthew 5S: 
48, “Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect’? 


A The Greek word here trans- 

lated “perfect” is found in 
both New Testament and classi- 
cal Greek. In Hebrew 5:14 it is 
translated “of full age”. It is a 
word of rich suggestions, and 
even the English word “perfect” 
has more meaning than that of 
sinlessness. Start your thinking 
with the idea of “maturity” and 
I believe you will get much more 
out of the whole chapter. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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MEDITATION 


m@ As this article is written the Christmas season is not 
far behind us. For younger members of families games 
are still reasonably high on the list of acceptable gifts. 
Many of the newer games are quite sophisticated too. A 
few, however, seem to have stood the test of time, among 
them the old stand-by of “Snakes and Ladders”. Most of 
us are familiar with the way in which it is played, each 
player taking turns advancing his “man”. Sometimes a 
player will advance to a square at the bottom of a 
“ladder” — which means he may then move on to a point 
farther along the board. More often, it seems, the player 
finds himself on a square at the top of a snake which 
indicates he will move his man backward as indicated, 
with the journey to be made all over again. The object 
of the game is to reach the square marked 100. Most 
boards have a snake at 98 or 99 which conducts a player 
back almost to the beginning. 

As this issue goes into the mail Ash Wednesday is also 
a recent memory and the season of Lent has begun. 

For the most part, we of non-liturgical churches do not 
emphasize too much the seasons of the Christian year. 
We may even chide our more conscientiously-liturgical 
friends about their observances during this period of Lent 
and their attempts at self-denial. The fact remains, of 
course, that they are denying themselves something while 
the rest of us merrily roll along our self-indulgent ways. 

This annual observance of Lent, however, is the kind 
of reminder most of us still need of the fact that our 
lives leave a good deal of room for improvement. We 
could cultivate a little self-discipline ourselves for we 
have not all “arrived” by any means. 

True, we think of ourselves as “saved” by Jesus Christ. 
Some find it hard to believe that if we had been 
“saved” we could ever again become “lost”. (Is this not 


to invalidate the work of our Lord?) This is an old. 


argument probably not too important in the eyes of many 
now. We cannot forget, however, that in most areas of 
life “‘there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip.” 
There are references in the letters of Paul to the fact 
that the work of God in Jesus Christ is quite sufficient 
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“Watch and pray that you may not enter into temptation.” 


Mark 14:38 (RSV) 


SNAKES & LADDERS 


for our forgiveness and salvation. But there must be an 
equal number to show that the apostle himself was not yet 
sure that at the last he would not himself be cast away. 
Jesus suggested the need for constant vigilance: “Keep 
watch, and pray.” 

The letter-writer Jude, influenced perhaps by the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, reminds us of an old Jewish 
belief in the fall of some of the angels from their perfect 
state of blessedness. There are references to this in both 
the Old and the New Testaments. Whatever the facts 
may really be it seems obvious that if the angels them- 
selves are capable of sinning, it is possible for those who 
have been “saved” through Christ to fall from grace. 

Dr. Johnstone Jeffrey tells of a great man who abso- 
lutely refused to have his life-story written before his 
death. “I have seen,” he said “too many men fall out on 
the last lap.” John Wesley issued the warning: “Let, 
therefore, none presume on past mercies, as if they were 
out of danger.” In his dream John Bunyan saw that, 
even from the gates of heaven, there was a way to hell. 

So then as in most things, here too, it is more fitting 
in us to re-examine our own attempts at walking in the 
Christian way than to belittle whatever aids to Christian 
grace some of our friends may employ. To be sure, 
throughout life as throughout Lent, we need to discipline 
ourselves, to be vigilant, to pray, to hold our passions 
in check and keep a close rein on our more worldly 
ambitions. Most of us still have a long way to go, and 
it is not without question that we shall inevitably find our 
way home. “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak,” warned Jesus. And Jeremiah said of those who 
grew too proud: “Their way shall be to them like slippery 
paths in the darkness.” 


PRAYER 


God of all mercy, hear us as we bow in Thy holy 
presence, penitently confessing our pride and our over- 
great trust in worldly wisdom and human ability. Forgive 
us, and deliver us from doing evil, in Jesus’ Name. 
Amen. * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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@ Christianity in the beginning was a lay movement. Our 
Lord had no official position in the Jewish church and 
when he stood up to preach in the synagogue he did so 
as a layman. Although the disciples later became repre- 
sentative leaders in the early church, they followed Christ 
as laymen with no ecclesiastical authority. When Jesus sent 
out the 70 they still were laymen and were to witness to 
Christ in their vocations whatever those vocations might 
be. 

The ministry of the layman is varied. As such he can 
perform a function that is beyond the scope, experience 
and opportunity of the clergy. The kirk session, the board 
of trustees and the board of managers are composed of 
the laity with the minister representing the presbytery. 
Laymen generally do the ushering, teach the church 
school, lead boys’ groups and be active partners in 
couples’ clubs. He should take an interest in the work of 
the presbytery, of the synod and the general assembly as 
all these courts affect the life of the congregation. 

The layman has a special opportunity for service be- 
cause of his business experience outside the church. His 
ideas, imagination and dedication are necessary in the 
management of church property, the keeping of books, 
in matters of insurance, publicity and finance. His knowl- 
edge of public relations and his contacts in the business 
world can prove of inestimable value in the witness of a 
congregation. The business of the church should be con- 
ducted with efficiency and concern because this too is 
part of our stewardship. 

So, even though a layman may never preach a sermon 
or pray in public, he is an evangelist in a real sense be- 
cause wise stewardship of time, talents and resources are 
as important as good preaching. True evangelism is based 
on the assumption that the church means something to 
us and we want to share it. The desire to share might 
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well be the measuring rod of our faith. 

In his letter, Paul defined the meaning of the church 
for the benefit of some Corinthian Christians who were 
getting confused in their thinking. He had a difficult task, 
because the church is not easily defined. It is something 
that is intangible as a dream, as invisible as a thought, as 
mystical as a man’s soul. The church of Jesus Christ is 
a living thing, made up of the beating of human hearts in 
unison with God. 

Today the church is being analyzed, criticized and 
depreciated. Quite often the critics of the church never 
see the real church at all. They see the clergy, the mem- 
bers, the organization and because we are people in whom 
there is good and bad, halos and horns, angels and 
demons, they dismiss the church as being irrelevant and 
unimportant in modern society. True, the church on its 
human side shows many inconsistencies and weaknesses. 
Too often we who are in the church get divided in our 
loyalties, become bound by our pettiness, limited by our 
narrowness and entangled in our bigotries. But in spite of 
our limitations, you, me and others, become the body of 
Christ, not through our goodness or righteousness, but 
through God’s grace, love, patience and his faith in us. 

As long as that can happen and it does, it is pretty 
hard to kill the real church because its life is in him who 
went through death and beyond. And as long as Christ 
lives in human hearts his church will live, because it is the 
life of God within the soul of man. 

What is the church, the body of Christ, here to do? 
It is here as God’s instrument. What Paul was saying to 
the Corinthians was this — “Now that Christ is no longer 
here in the flesh you are his body, his hands, his feet, 
his voice, the loving expression of his mind. This is our 
task and we may call it evangelism, or mission, or what 
we like; we as Christians are required to communicate 
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by word, deed, attitude, and our relationships with all 
men, the will and mind of Christ. 

It is obvious this cannot be done by an indifferent 
laity. It cannot be accomplished by a mere nominal 
membership of the rank and file, nor can it be done with 
just the minimum of our time, talents and resources. It 
can only be done under God by both men and women 
who are committed to the hilt, and who make it their 
business to be concerned and involved in the whole wit- 
ness of the church. 

We live in a time when there is a terrific drift towards 
secularism resulting in a dethronement of God in the 
average man’s acting and thinking. Religious beliefs which 
once were accepted are being questioned and doubted. 
Authority is being defied in all areas of life. Student power 
is asserting itself all over the world and racial hatred is 
bringing us closer to the brink of nuclear war. Confusion, 
frustration and lack of vision prevail in parliamentary 
halls, in educational institutions, in labour and manage- 
ment dialogue and in the homes of the masses. The world 
of men and women is a hungry world. Millions are 
hungry for bread, more millions for education and more 
millions for compassion and understanding. 

We profess that God in Christ is the answer to many 
of our problems, both world wide and personal; and that 
in Christ these hungers will be quenched. If we really 
believe this, doors will be opened to enlightenment and 
to the peace and dignity and security of all men, when 
we who call ourselves Christians cease playing about 
the fringes of our faith. We must face the fact that the 
world won’t get better automatically. A better home life, 
congregation and world calls for more dynamic effort on 
our part. This can only take place when we are really 
hospitable to the inflow of power, faith and love from God 
which creates an outflow of compassion and service to 
others. This means submission to the will of God. It 
means recognition of God’s sovereignty in our lives. It 
means love for the unlovely as well as the lovable; courage 
for today’s work and a long term faith for tomorrow. 

If we are really serious about this, let’s face some 
pertinent questions. Do I want to share this dream? Do 


ness setting. Not by getting men into a corner and asking 
them whether or not they are saved. That may be some 
people’s method, but I don’t think it is the Presbyterian 
way. You will notice that in meeting with men over 
a luncheon or in a club two subjects invariably arise — 
politics and religion. If you have found something in 
your religious faith that means a lot to you, don’t be 
afraid to talk about it. If your church has found a success- 
ful method of creating interest in people, in meeting their 
needs, in increasing attendance, don’t be reticent about 
telling others. If you feel that the services in your church 
are enriching people’s lives or your gathering of Presby- 
terian Men is giving you a deepened meaning of the 
church’s mission, invite others who have no definite 
church home to the services and to the men’s meetings. 
Every congregation needs the services of the laymen in 
many areas of congregational life, so don’t wait to be 
asked — volunteer — look around you for ways and 
means to help and serve. 

In the book of Exodus we read of God speaking to 
Moses, as he stood before the burning bush. God said, 
“Moses, take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
ground on which thou standest is holy ground.” What 
God was saying to Moses was this: “Moses, this is your 
big moment, your opportunity. Not back there in Egypt 
but here. Not some other day and generation but now. 
Not some other person but you.” I believe God is saying 


that to each one of us. “This is our holy ground — the 
situation we are in — the congregation of which we are 
a member — the denomination we seek to serve — the 


world in which we live.” These things are not ideal — 
but what situation is ideal? It is where God has placed 
us and he promises to provide strength for the task. 

We sometimes say, “if only we had so and so’s ability, 
or position, or money or looks or personality or oppor- 
tunity.” God does not ask us to be a copy of somebody 
else. But he does ask us to face up to life, to catch the 
glory and the glow of his gospel. Taking one step and 
one day at a time, he will give us faith to overcome our 
fears, strength to overcome our weakness, and grace 
sufficient for every need. Doors will open that we never 


I want to make this vision of God in Christ a reality? 
Do I really want to play a part, no matter how small, in 
helping to create understanding between races? In opening 
minds and hearts to the light of the gospel? In having 
a place in my concern for every man regardless of the 
colour of his skin, the language of his mother tonque, 
the size of his pocket book, and the degree of intellect? 
Am I concerned about people finding fulfilment in Christ? 
If so, we will have to stand up and be counted; be willing 
to give of our abilities, experience, time and resources. 

You may ask, “How is this to be done? I am not a 
minister nor a missionary, nor am I cut out to be a kind 
of do-gooder. Where am I to start? What am I to do?” 
We can start in our own congregation, in our own busi- 
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knew existed; faith will grow and become contagious, 
affecting other people. And a miracle beyond our dreams 
will take place. 

This can happen if we open our lives to the incoming 
of his presence and step into the stream of life with malice 
toward none and love toward all. Then God will use us 
to help rid the world of much of its darkness, its fears 
and its hungers. We can be half alive in our faith, and 
live in our every day world unconvinced and uncommitted. 
On the other hand, we can go with the consciousness 
that God has placed before us a great opportunity for 
service — to live life to the full, to be a part of his dream 
in Christ. It is as we will. * 

(Adapted from an address to a PM breakfast in Toronto.) 


Remember 
who you are! 


By Carroll H. Lee 


m “That was a nasty bump — you're fortunate to have 
escaped with only concussion, Mr. Cannes!” The doctor 
made a notation on his chart and turned to leave. 

“Doctor!” The patient’s voice was tense. “Doctor, my 
name isn’t Cannes, it’s Borton!” His eyes swept around 
the hospital room and turned again to the physician, 
pleading. “Could you please tell me where I am, what’s 
happened to me?” 

Puzzled, the doctor returned to the bed. “You're at 
City Hospital . . . were brought here unconscious two 
days ago. I understand that identification found in your 
wallet listed you as Albert Cannes, truck driver...” 

“Well, I’m not. I’m John Borton and I sell cars. I live 
at... Say, is that snow?” 

“Why yes, there was a heavy snow storm right after 
Christmas.” 

“Christmas! Doctor, where have I been? Last thing I 
remember it was June!” 

“Tt appears that you’ve suffered a loss of memory,” 
said the doctor sympathetically. “Can you tell us more 
about yourself?” 

John Borton’s wife was summoned to his bedside from 
another city. With her help he slowly pieced together 
the events that had taken place up to the time his 
memory was lost. She filled in details of the frantic 
search after the discovery of his wrecked car, the heart- 
break as months went by with no clue to what had 
happened to him. Most of what took place during those 
seven months would never be known, but for John 
Borton there was one joyful fact that transcended all 
others: he remembered who he was! 

Of all the creatures that populate the earth, it appears 
that man alone has the gift of remembering past events, 
associating them with the present, and projecting them 
into the planning of future activities. Like any other gift 
it can be lost or allowed to fall into disuse. Sometimes 
a severe injury or shock can produce amnesia; at other 
times loss of identity comes from gradual deterioration 
of character. 

William Golding in his novel, Lord of the Flies, pre- 
sents a dramatic account of what happens when a plane 
load of British schoolboys are marooned on a deserted 
island with no adults among them. 

At first the boys try to organize themselves into a 
workable society, setting up duties and responsibilities. A 
conch shell is chosen as a symbol of authority that all 
will respect, and the boy who holds the shell has the 
right to speak without interruption. 

Gradually, however, order among the boys breaks 
down. First comes lack of co-operation: the signal fire is 
allowed to go out because some would rather hunt pigs 
than do routine chores, and a rescue opportunity is lost. 
Then comes a division of authority and defiance of the 
rule of the conch shell. One boy capitalizes on the dis- 
content of others and forms an opposing group. Finally 
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there is open conflict. In the end only the lad who has 
tried to maintain order and discipline is left of the first 
group, and he is marked for death. Fleeing before a forest 
fire his pursuers have set, the boy is forced out of the 
jungle to the beach and the water’s edge. There is 
nowhere else to go and he drops down on the sand to 
await his classmates — and brutal death. It is there that 
a shadow falls across him. He looks up into the puzzled 
face of a naval officer from a boat sent to investigate 
the, fire: 

The officer looks from the cringing boy at his feet to 
the ring of pursuers, all ragged or naked, dirty and 
disheveled. He questions the fugitive until he begins to 
grasp the picture of what has happened. “I should have 
thought,” he says sadly, “that British boys would have 
put up a better show!” 

“We did,” answers the boy at his feet . . . “back there 
at the beginning!” Then he bursts into sobs — the others 
cry too, or turn their heads in shame. For suddenly they 
remember who they are! 

Is this not a capsulized picture of the history of man? 
Back there in his beginning, we read in our bible, man 
was created in the image of God and given dominion 
over the earth. How quickly he forgot who he was! 

The Old Testament records a series of cyclic events: 
man would know God and follow his ways, and out of 
this partnership would come security and peace. Then, 
in his prosperity, man would forget who he was, forget 
his beginning and his goals, forget the giver in the 
presence of the gifts. Out of his forgetfulness would come 
breakdown in character. He would turn upon his brother, 
lose his heritage, and become a slave, either to his own 
passions or to enemy peoples. In the end, out of the 
ashes of his achievements would come understanding. 
Once again he would remember who he was and in his 
despair, seek God again. 

Although the Old Covenant prophets were eloquent 
in the presentation of God and God’s plan for his 
people, it is in the person of Christ that God sought 
most of all to teach us to remember — to remember 
who he is: a God of infinite love, willing to go to any 
length to save his people; a God of infinite forgiveness, 


knowing our limitations; a God of limitless understanding 
who even in the presence of our failures lifts us up to 
try again. 

In days such as ours when on every side there are 
prophets of fatalism and despair, when values are being 
questioned and trusted foundations shaken; when man is 
in desperate need of a word of hope and certainty, it is 
not a time to be trembling and doubtful. It is not the 
hour for the Christian to retreat into his sanctuary and 
close the door on the world, as some would have him do. 

It is a time for Christians as individuals, or collectively 
as a church, to get out into the world with a message 
designed for people in need; to remember that God 
uses his people to mend and to heal and to restore 
shattered and suffering humanity. 

Finally, it is a time for us to recall that there is a 
foundation that cannot be shaken, a faith that cannot be 
quenched, a peace that cannot be taken away. And 
it is our privilege to give practical expression to our 
faith so that in every area of life we will say to our 
fellowmen: remember who you are! * 
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Compassion in Action 


BY EOIN S. MACKAY, 


Chairman, Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service Committee 


@ Presbyterian congregations have been invited to make a 
pre-Easter appeal for the world-wide work of the general 
assembly’s Committee on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and 
World Service on Sunday, March 23. Special envelopes 
and bulletins are available for that purpose. 

The Canairelief project is an excellent illustration of 
the prompt action our church is able to take in ministering 
to human need through this committee. 

Late last fall, Canadians experienced deep frustration 
when the Hercules planes provided by our government 
were unable to participate effectively in the Nigeria/Biafra 
relief airlift because of diplomatic difficulties and had to 
return to Canada. Knowing our church’s missionary in- 
volvement in Nigeria/Biafra and its concern for the 
present disaster situation, a young Jewish businessman 
approached us with the suggestion that churches and 
other agencies, free from diplomatic problems which 
governments face, band together to arrange an airlift of 
their own. Our Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service Committee quickly decided to take the initiative 
in the matter and pledged $50,000 for such a project if 
the co-operation of others could be secured. Oxfam of 
Canada immediately responded with a second $50,000 
and the young businessman, Jack Grant, guaranteed a 
further $8,000. With this amount we purchased the Super- 
Constellation plane from Nordair in Montreal. 

Since then other churches and agencies, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish have come forward with 
financial support to help keep the plane in operation for 
a three-month period as part of the Joint Church Aid 
airlift flying relief supplies from Sao Tome into Biafra. 
Because the Super-Constellation has been stripped down 
to carry the same 20 ton load as a Hercules, the addition 
of this Canadian plane has increased the flow of relief by 
30 per cent. 

The initiative which our church was able to take in 
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this mission of mercy was only possible because of the 
existence of our Committee on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service, and the funds made available to it by 
the generous contributions of Canadian Presbyterians. In 
addition to such special projects as Canairelief, the finan- 
cial support provided by our people enables the committee 
to forward funds to the World Council of Churches to 
underwrite its basic program of world relief and develop- 
ment as our church’s share in support of this on-going 
work, and to participate in providing help in the ever- 
recurring disaster situations and chronic development 
needs which face us in our world. 

In addition to money channelled through the World 
Council of Churches, funds are also forwarded through 
our overseas mission councils to help meet local needs 
in this area of concern and through the World Presby- 
terian Alliance for relief and social service work carried 
on by smaller minority churches within the reformed 
family, particularly in Eastern and Western Europe. 

This all forms a varied and far-reaching expression of 
compassion in action, the way by which Canadian 
Presbyterians can share directly and effectively in the 
essential Christian responsibility of helping distressed 
people in all parts of the world. The response of our 
people to the general assembly’s annual pre-Easter appeal 
will determine how generously your committee will be able 
to meet its commitments this year and act quickly in 
emergency situations through such special projects as 
Canairelief. Remember this when the appeal is made this 
year in your congregation. 

Last year Canadian Presbyterians contributed over 
$200,000, including the special appeal for Nigeria/Biafra. 
This was a magnificent response in proportion to our 
membership. Your contribution this year will help keep 
our participation in this essential work of Christian com- 
passion at the same high level. * 


ily 


@ Like the question “who am I?”, this question when 
raised persistently indicates some problem or crisis of 
identity. When we are ill-at-ease with this question, our 
life is bound to be disrupted or immobilized. 

A Presbyterian elder who is a psychiatrist suggested 
that identity is established through our allegiances. We 
do not find our identity simply by analyzing ourselves and 
producing statements about what we are and why we 
exist. Rather we find ourselves by identifying with per- 
sons, groups, traditions, movements etc. In other words, 
when we link ourselves with others in support of whatever 
seems of real worth and importance — we are both dis- 
covering and expressing our identity. In doing this, we 
must make choices and commitments. 

Our “Presbyterian” identity probably needs a good 
deal of clarification. It is helpful to produce statements 
about our major characteristics, purpose, and emphases. 
But words are only an attempt to express our under- 
standing of the meaning of our living experience; there- 
fore, statements can be no substitute for the development 
of strong allegiances — personal commitments to cor- 
porate endeavours that express our deep convictions 
regarding the gospel in our day. It is the allegiances and 
commitments that tell who we really are. 

Perhaps the search for clear Presbyterian “identity” in 
our day will find an answer only as we band together 
to be and do — in obedience to the gospel and response 
to the world’s needs. 


Tired of talk 

This seems to link up with some other thoughts ex- 
pressed at congresses in the Toronto-Hamilton area re- 
cently. Many people are tired of talk — they want more 
action. Some are tired of diagnosing problems and want 
to see more experimenting with possible solutions. And 
some are ready for action but don’t seem to know how 
to get into motion. 

One simple and very practical approach is to pick 
some one thing we can handle, and go ahead and do it. 
Better to be an agent of change in a matter within our 
reach, than to be an expert in telling the world what’s 
wrong with the church. 

Another approach is to learn how to get into action; 
learn how a group of people can plan together and carry 
out their plans; how change can be brought about. 

Where do we learn these things? Common sense and 
ingenuity have a lot to offer! But the social sciences have 
given us much new knowledge about these things — and 
our church has been slow to recognize or use such 
knowledge. 

At a congress in Hamilton recently, a discussion group 
was expressing impatience and frustration with so much 
talk — unfocussed and not likely to achieve any change. 
One man made some suggestions of how to come to grips 
with problems. He had been trained in the fields of 
management development, group leadership, and social 
planning. But the group seemed to miss completely the 
help that was available in this man’s comments. 

So much of the frustration of both clergy and laity 
could be eliminated if we had more knowledge of how 
to work together, how to make better use of one another’s 
knowledge, and how to translate good ideas into fruitful 
action. Many ministers feel ill-equipped in these practical 
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aspects of a congregation’s life. And many lay people 
who have the know-how for organization and planning 
are not putting it to work in the church’s service. Isn’t 
it time we got together? 


“Hopeful” frustration 
Out of a Micro-Mini Congress in East Toronto 
Presbytery on January Sth came a statement that was 
forwarded to presbytery and to L.A.M.P. It contained 
the following comment: 
. we have one thing in common — a deepening 
sense of hopeful frustration with the ways of worship, 
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thinking, education, of developing policy and ad- 

ministering it in our church. 

The statement proposed a series of training consulta- 
tions which would help people learn: how to open up 
congregational worship to the contributions of all the 
people, not just the theological expert. 

—how to “change the agenda of the presbytery of East 
Toronto so that it arises out of the real daily life and 
community realities of the people, rather than the religious 
business of the Presbyterian establishment.” 

— how to learn the economic facts of life . . . so as to 
bring intelligent pressure to bear on the policies of our 
own congregations and the Administrative Council, with 
a view to redirecting our financial resources with regard 
to buildings, salaries, etc. 


West Toronto congress 
Two hundred Presbyterians, many of them in their 
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teens and early 20s, spent a weekend of their time in a 
congress in West Toronto presbytery in January. 

Authorized by presbytery and carefully planned with 
weeks of effort, the congress was focussed on how those 
who attended could help their congregations to find new 
vigour and purpose in their work; new meaning and 
vitality in worship; more effective ways of achieving the 
goals and tasks facing them today. 

Delegates spent much of their time in small group 
discussion, stimulated in their thinking by addresses from 
Dr. William Rusch, a Presbyterian from Pennsylvania. 
The lively addresses opened new avenues of awareness. 
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Many of the problems and possibilities in Canada and in 
Metro Toronto were exposed to serious discussion. 

Old and young, men and women, ministers, elders and 
lay folk, shared their hopes and their concerns for the 
church — and in the process discovered something of 
the richness and strength of our fellowship in the gospel. 

The congress produced no message, manifesto or 
program for changing the church. But it did stir up many 
new ideas and hopes in those who came, and sent them 
home with the realization that there was a great deal 
waiting to be done if their congregations were to catch 
the same vision and grapple effectively with the urgent 
tasks facing the church in these times. 

Many advocated more openness to experimentation in 
worship. This would include a concentrated effort to in- 
volve the congregation in the activity of worship. Modern 
language should be used to communicate the gospel, 
which would include modern versions of the Bible, con- 
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temporary hymns and prayers. 

Many groups stressed the need for greater fellowship. 
One suggested a coffee time after worship. Several 
mentioned cell groups for study, discussion and fellow- 
ship, leading to action. It was pointed out that cell groups 
can be very effective in apartment blocks. 

One group made the important point that congregations 
should not allow themselves to be building-centred as this 
makes them inward looking and militates against mission 
and outreach. 

Many groups felt that the church is not using its great 
resource of personnel adequately and recommended 
training facilities and programs. 

In talking about outreach, the groups identified a great 
many needs in the Metro Toronto area that Christian 
people could be serving. There seemed to be a large 
measure of agreement that social action was an essential 
commitment for the Christian, a basic way of channeling 
the good news ‘of God’s grace. 

In discussing our Presbyterian structures and _pro- 
cedures, some comments were as follows: Session meet- 
ings should be open to the public — no “closed courts” 
in our church. 

Fixed tenures for eldership and other offices should be 
established. 

Retired people, professional people and _ interested 
members generally, are not being adequately involved in 
the church’s work and service in the community. 

The church is not giving adequate recognition or sup- 
port to ministers who are serving in fields other than 
congregations. 

Breakdown of communication is a serious difficulty in 
all the structures of church life, including communication 
within a congregation. 

Youth representation is essential on all committees. 


Things we’ve heard 

We hear many comments from individual Presbyterians 
about their hopes and fears for the church and their own 
role in its life. Here are some of them: 

“God is eternal and unchanging, but the church should 
be willing to change always .. . it should be a base for 
social action in the community, and get help in identifying 
issues from sociologists. Small groups are needed so that 
people can know each other, and joy and commitment 
will result.” 

“We are a building-oriented, not a people-oriented, 
church. In other lands, buildings have been destroyed, 
but the church was not; rather its life was revived.” 

“We have a pretty good idea about what the goals and 
purposes should be. It’s just that most of us don’t have 
the guts!” 

“Our biggest problem is the lack of realness between 
people. A great pretence is going on. The church is the 
place where people are most unreal; our committee work 
and rituals become ways of avoiding reality. First I have 
to accept myself, as I really am, as Christ did. Then 
I can accept you just as you are.” 

“We've just gone through amalgamation. Some said, 
‘It’s too bad to see the old church go.’ They were think- 
ing of the building, not new ways to serve Christ. In 
amalgamating churches, we should sell buildings to gain 
assets for new kinds of work. And we need a national 
policy for the inner city.” * 
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News 


New school of religion 

Studies within the field of religion 
and culture will be included within a 
new school to be established at Water- 
loo Lutheran University, Waterloo, 
Ont. 

The present departments of Reli- 
gious Studies and Near Eastern Studies 
have been merged leading to the 
planned establishment of the school in 
1970. This fall senior courses of the 
two departments will continue and a 
new course in religion and culture in- 
troduced at the freshman level. 

Dr. Healey said the new School of 
Religion and Culture will ultimately 
offer both B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
Course concentration will be within 
four areas; eastern Asia, the Mediter- 
ranean, western culture and civiliza- 
tion, and religion in contemporary cul- 
ture. 

Named acting director of the new 
school is Dr. Norman Wagner, chair- 
man of the former department of Near 
Eastern Studies, a leading scholar who 
led undergraduate students on an 
archaeological expedition to the Near 
East this summer. Dr. Wagner said 
the School of Religion and Culture 
will be designed to provide a setting 
for the examination of the crucial 
questions of the existence of man in 
society. 

“We are also interested in taking a 
serious look at religion, considering its 
origins and present-day manifesta- 


tions,” he said. 

“The geographical areas of the world 
in which the great religions have de- 
veloped will be treated as area studies 
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in which the culture and inhabitants in 
various periods are examined.” 

Dr. Wagner said the other great reli- 
gions of the world will be studied in 
their own cultural context and not 
simply seen as reflections of the truths 
of Christianity. 


One church — five languages 

When the union between the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Church of Belgium 
and the Belgian Methodist Church 
takes place (anticipated early this sum- 
mer), there will be one church with 
one synod, but with five distinct lan- 
guage areas. 

There will not only be Flemish and 
French speaking congregations in the 
united church, but also a number of 
German speaking congregations which 
are located near the Belgian-German 
border. 

The Evangelical Protestant Church 
also has a Hungarian, and an English- 
language congregation. The latter is 
the Scottish Church in Brussels. The 
Belgian Methodist Church includes a 
number of American congregations. 

When asked whether these language 
difficulties would not present serious 
problems to the new church, the Rev. 
E. Pichal, President of the Evangelical 
Protestant Church, was _ optimistic; 
“there is already an excellent under- 
standing amongst us,” he said. 


The Commonwealth’s role 

Prime Ministers who attended the 
Commonwealth Conference in London 
received a plea from two Christian 
aid organizations in Great Britain to 
turn the Commonwealth into an instru- 
ment for co-operation between rich 
and poor nations for world develop- 
ment. 


shown (centre) unveiling the cornerstone of the Lagos Presbyterian Church at the 
formal opening. Rev. D. G. Neil, chairman of the general board of missions, represented 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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A joint memorandum from Chris- 
tian Aid (British Council of Churches) 
and the Catholic Institute for Inter- 
national Relations suggested that the 
Commonwealth nations could demon- 
strate to the world a pattern of co- 
operation between developed and less- 
developed nations which was free from 
the taints of exploitation, racism, pat- 
ernalism and neo-colonialism. 


World Council relief route 

The World Council of Churches on 
January 15 decided on a temporary 
change of policy for its Nigeria/Biafra 
relief program following suspension of 
Red Cross flights from Fernando Po 
to Biafra by the government of Equa- 
torial Guinea. 

The Division of Inter-church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service forwarded 
a quarter million dollars to Nord- 
churchaid, a consortium of churches 
operating an emergency airlift from the 
West African island of Sao Tome to 
Uli in Biafra. 

An Officer of the division said, “Our 
policy has been and continues to be 
to work with the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC). But 
owing to the suspension of flights from 
Fernando Po and awaiting a new ICRC 
base of operation, the WCC decided 
to allocate the money to Nordchurch- 
aid’s Sao Tome airbridge.” 

The WCC also set aside another 
quarter million dollars for the Chris- 
tian Council of Nigeria to step up re- 
lief programs in_ federal-controlled 
areas. 

The ICRC mercy flights from Fer- 
nando Po were suspended after local 
authorities barred the ICRC from fly- 
ing in fuel for its fleet of lorries which 
are used to distribute relief to some 
850,000 people in Biafra. 

An Official of the ICRC said the 
government of Equatorial Guinea, of 
which Fernando Po is a part, main- 
tained the fuel was a strategic cargo. 
But Red Cross officials insisted it was 
used only for distribution of relief and 
running of hospital generators. 


Students’ conference 

During the Christmas vacation, 80 
theological students from across Can- 
ada and of various denominations met 
at the Centre Marial Montfortain in 
Montreal. Bible study, lectures and 
discussion focused on the theme “The 
Individual in the  Institutionalized 
Church”’. 

Each delegate presented his tradi- 
tion as a creative contribution to the 
conference, with the hope that the en- 
richment would be carried back to the 
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various churches represented as an 
expression of the essential unity shared 
in Christ. The conference was _ bi- 
lingual. 


Here’s an idea! 

To discover what another congre- 
gation is doing to fulfil its mission, 65 
members of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Humber Heights, West Toronto, char- 
tered two buses in January. 

They spent a Saturday in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, a con- 
gregation with three times the 800 
membership of Humber Heights. 

A guided tour of the church facil- 
ities, with discussion led by Kitchener 
elders, managers and Christian educa- 
tion officers, gave the Humber Heights 
delegation insights and ideas that they 
will share with their congregation. 

They found that the Kitchener con- 
gregation reaches out into the com- 
munity by making its building serve 
many community needs. They dis- 
covered an emphasis upon training 
church school teachers, and upon full 
preparation of communicants. 

Interest groups in the youth organ- 
izations corresponding to the board of 
managers, church school teachers, etc., 
form advisory boards in consultation 
with an adult. 

St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, maintains 
a continual program of information 
on national and international concerns, 
to keep its members from being nar- 
row and congregation-centred. Even 
SOmstneremares stil =750) of the> 1,300 
regular contributors at St. Andrew’s 
who give nothing to the mission of the 
church beyond their congregation. 

Christian education is based on a 
strong Christian family, the Kitchener 
church ministers believe. Courses on 
family living are offered, and the homes 
of new-born children are visited with 
a copy of a volume on the Christian 
nurture of children. For an hour every 
Sunday from September to June, 60 
to 70 12-13 year olds are prepared 
for communicant membership. 

Humber Heights is an active con- 
gregation. By the lessons learned from 
St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, its members 
hope to extend their mission to the 
community and beyond. 


New Orthodox Calendar 

The Bulgarian Orthodox Church has 
formally accepted a reformed calendar 
which will synchronize its celebration 
of feast days with those of most other 
Orthodox churches and will make its 
dates coincide with the generally ac- 
cepted Gregorian Calendar. The use of 
the new calendar would abolish “the 
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Abandoned Children 


Only a short time ago May San was 
shivering with cold—hungry—crying. 
She had been abandoned, left during 
the night on the front porch of our 
Pine Hill Babies Home, in Hong 
Kong. 

Why? We may never know. Hong 
Kong is full of desperate people—a 
mother too poor to feed her little 
daughter .. . a father too ill to work 

. . orphaned children with no rela- 
tiviesmatealliv ce. 

We do know that little May San 
needed us. Our housemother gently 
picked her up and took her inside. 
May San had a bath and a warm 
bottle of milk. Dressed in a fresh 
nightgown she fell asleep in a clean 
comfortable crib. 

May San will stay at Pine Hill (a 
new babies’ home, built last year, 
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mainly by Canadian contributions) 
until she is six. Then she will move 
to a cottage-plan Home. 

For only $12 a month you can 
sponsor a child like May San. You 
can choose a boy or girl from the 
countries listed below, or you can 
allow us to select a child for you 
from our emergency list. 

You will receive a photograph of 
your child, along with a _ personal 
history, and information about the 
Home where your child receives Jove 
and care. Your child (or housemother, 
if too young) will write to you, and 
you will receive the original plus an 
English translation — direct from an 
overseas Office. Will you help—today? 

Countries of greatest need this 
month: India, Brazil, Hong Kong, 
Korea, Taiwan (Formosa). 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


r= "CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-=4 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl (J for 
one year in 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [] first month [] 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $................ ‘ 
Narine ete eet toe eat cen icae calles x aneve-pelabacyese 


Place rom cca neecke Provinces. ...2...5-- 
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1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


P-3-9 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around ™~— wom ee 

the world since 1938 and at present assists | 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 

Homes and projects in over 50 countries. | 
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anomaly of celebrating the new year 
during the pre-Christmas period of 
fasting.” It was said that the change 
reflected a “striving for the uniformity 
and unity of Christian faith.” 


Unity Services in Europe 

Britain’s Roman Catholic Cardinal 
— John Heenan — went down in re- 
ligious history on Sunday, January 19, 
when he preached in a non-conformist 
Methodist church in London. The pro- 
gressively minded cardinal set the tone 
in Britain for a precedent-setting week 
which saw the pulpit of the Congrega- 
tional City Temple occupied by the 
Anglican Archbishop, Michael Ram- 
sey. 

"The non-comformists had __ their 
inning with the Scottish Presbyterian 
peer, Lord McLeod, speaking in the 
seat of Anglicanism, Canterbury 
Cathedral, and Methodist Conference 
general editor Rev. Gordon Wakefield 
becoming the first Methodist to preach 
in the Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster. 

“If a generation ago someone had 
suggested that a cardinal should be in- 
vited to preach in your church,” Car- 


dinal Heenan told the congregation of 
Hinde Street Methodist, “or that a 
Methodist be invited to preach in 
Westminster Cathedral . people 
would have said he was either foolish 
or perverse — these things could never 
happen. 

“It is only by coming together,” 
continued the Cardinal, “that we can 
learn exactly what we believe and 
teach. In many ways Christian unity 
is already a reality, and it is of im- 
mense value because we can teach 
each other to become holy.” 

But in Edinburgh demonstrators 
shouting “down with Popery” forced 
the BBC broadcast of a church unity 
service to be abandoned. The shout- 
ing began in the pews when the 
Roman Catholic priest, Father Walter 
Glencey, entered the pulpit of a 
Presbyterian church to preach. 

In Roman Catholic-dominated Italy, 
Protestant and Catholic picketers 
shouted “ecumenical triumphalism” 
outside a Catholic church during the 
first officially arranged unity service in 
Rome. 


Detectives were unable to resist the 
picketers when they pressed for the 
release of a pastor who had been 
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A BABY GIRL was born to Farida, the mother of seven other children, whose story was 


told in the article ‘Bethlehem 1968” in the December issue. One of our readers has 


sent a cheque to help this refugee family. 
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arrested for disrupting the service in 
the Church of Santa Maria in Cos- 
madin. 

In Milan a debate on the crisis of 
authority in the church was held in a 
public hall, replacing the traditional 
worship service. Speeches by a Roman 
Catholic theologian and a Waldensian 
pastor were followed by a general 
debate. 

“This was a normal development in 
Milan’s ecumenical life,” said the Rev. 
Aldo Sbaffi, a Waldensian pastor. 
“This year we decided prayer was not 
enough as we wanted to delve into the 
ecumenical principles and questions.” 

In Paris a dozen members of the 
Action Committee for Revolution in 
the Church distributed pamphlets out- 
side the Russian Orthodox Church 
where an ecumenical service was in 
progress. 

In Geneva a Dutch Roman Catholic 
priest raised a few reformed eyebrows 
when he preached in the Calvin 
Auditorium. The priest, Father Fran- 
ciscus. Dirkx, was the first Roman 
Catholic to do so since John Calvin 
took over the Auditorium in the 16th 
century. 


R.C.’s Use Presbyterian Kirk 


For what is believed to be the 
first time in the Montreal Diocese, a 
Catholic community has entered into 
a shared-time arrangement for the use 
of a Protestant church. 

His Grace, the Most Reverend Paul 
Gregoire, Archbishop of Montreal, has 
granted permission to the families of 
the St. Paul’s School Sunday Mass 
Centre Association to attend weekly 
mass in St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Duvernay. The celebrant is 
Father Neil E. Willard, vice-chancellor 
of the diocese. 

On January 22 a special service, 
conducted by Father Willard and the 
Rev. A. Ross MacKay, superintendent 
of missions. Synod of Montreal and 
Ottawa of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, further emphasized _ this 
unique arrangement as the two con- 
gregations joined in worship. 

Each Sunday, mass is celebrated at 
9:45 a.m. and service of worship for 
the Protestant community is conducted 
at 11.15 a.m. 


Technology and the Church 
The Church of Scotland will ap- 
point a technologist to make a pioneer- 
ing study of the church’s role in 
today’s technological society. The 
home board has also decided to double 
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its staff of full-time industrial chaplains 
over the next four years, which will 
mean an increase from three to six. 
The new developments are a direct 
result of a national conference held 
last March at which a widely repre- 
sentative group of industrialists, trade 
unionists and churchmen  recom- 
mended deeper church involvement in 
the country’s industrial life. 


Bearings reaches Canada 

A new Office, specifically aimed at 
helping former priests, sisters and min- 
isters of all faiths to re-establish them- 
selves when they leave the active min- 
istry or religious life, opened in 
downtown Toronto in February. The 
Canadian branch office of Bearings- 
for-Reestablishment is being set up 
with volunteer staff and private finan- 
cial donations. 

The office itself was donated rent- 
free by Holy Trinity Anglican Church 
and is located at Scadding House, 6 
Trinity Square. 

Bearings was founded two years ago 
by a former R.C. priest, Bill Restivo, 
who returned from Africa where he 
had been a missionary and found it 
difficult to get a job and difficult to 
re-adjust to secular life. When he 
found his own bearings, Restivo started 
an organization called “Bearings for 
Re-establishment” that has now spread 
from his one room apartment in New 
York City to 12 American cities and 
to Canada. The main offices of Bear- 
ings are in New York and Chicago 
where 40 to 50 priests and ministers 
are helped monthly in each office. To 
date, Bearings has helped over 1,700 
former priests, nuns, brothers, sisters 
and ministers to make the transition 
to lay life. 

Bearings has helped these people 
by obtaining jobs, locating accommo- 
dation, sometimes clothing, arranging 
for loans, offering advice and counsel- 
ling and what is perhaps more impor- 
tant than anything — offering love 
and friendship. Bearings is an ecumen- 


ical endeavour since it assists clergy of 


all churches. 

Bearings has one important prin- 
ciple; it does not want to enter into 
the “decision making process.” Bear- 
ings will help a person once he or she 
has made the personal decision to 
leave the parish, convent or monas- 
tery. Bearings main purpose is to res- 
pond to a human need. 

As clients, priests and sisters come 
to Bearings with a mixture of courage 
and uncertainty. To leave a structured 
situation that provides entirely for the 
material things of life takes a great 
deal of strength. Although confronted 
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rates are 
still the lowest... 


You’re the reason PMF has the lowest rates 
for permanent, participating life insurance 
of any American insurance company. 
People like you—clergymen, seminary 
students, missionaries, and their families— 
are the only people PMF will cover. 


What’s so special about you? You, and those in our 
vocation, generally outlive folks in other occupations 
by a healthy amount. Because of your greater life span, 
PMF can insure you for less. In effect, we save; then 
pass the benefits on to you. 


Ours is a unique, yet proven service. We’ve been doing 
it for 250 years. That’s two and a half centuries of 
guaranteeing maximum permanent, participating life 
insurance, with a dividend history and substantial 
cash-loan values to both clergymen and their families. 
At the lowest rates anywhere. 


For the smartest life insurance investment you can possibly 
make, clip the coupon below. We’ll be happy to send you 
further information about PMF’s varied plans. 
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MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 213 Bloor Blidg., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 
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with a variety of new experiences, 
Bearings finds that most priests and 
sisters are able to readjust with great 
flexibility and creativeness. There are 
many old thought-patterns and habits 
of life to be shed; very much new to 
learn. Counselling in this period is 
often imperative, and can assist in the 
successful transition from clerical to 
lay life. 

The executive committee of the 
Canadian Branch of Bearings includes 
Mrs. Andree Von Pilis, a professor at 
the University of Toronto; Gordon 
Winch, the United Church “Padre of 
the Pubs” and director of the Distress 
Centre in Toronto; Father Gregory 
Baum, St. Michael’s College; Father 
Gerry Pocock, a De Montfort Father 
from the Montreal diocese; Ken Die- 
trich, a former member of the Scar- 
borough Foreign Mission Society; Joe 
Cushing, a Toronto businessman and 
Paul T. Harris, public relations direc- 
tor of the Ontario region of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. 


Swiss Aid for Biafra 

Swiss Protestants have contributed 
another $100,000 to aid victims of 
the Nigeria/Biafra war, the country’s 
Protestant relief agency Hilfswerk an- 
nounced. The money has been given to 
the Joint Church Aid International 
Centre for use in that agency’s Biafra 
airlift. 


A CHEQUE FOR $14,151.55 was presented by th 


Joint Church Aid said it expects an 
additional $400,000 from a drive con- 
ducted by Migros, the Swiss chain 
store. Migros customers contributed 
about $200,000 and management has 
matched it franc for franc. 


Madagascar’s flag problem 

A serious conflict has arisen between 
the Church of Jesus Christ in Mada- 
gascar, formed last August, and the 
Malagasy government, over the issue 
whether or not the churches are ob- 
liged to decorate the interior of their 
buildings with the national flag when- 
ever Official services are held attended 
by government officials. 

The constitution of the new church 
includes an article clearly stating that 
a service to which official authorities 
are invited does not in any way differ 
from a normal service of worship, and 
that therefore the national anthem, the 
flag, etc. are forbidden in the church. 

The government has indicated that 
the display of the flag is required. 

The conflict came to a head recently 
when two of the oldest congregations 
in Tananarive, the capital, invited the 
country’s president to attend special 
celebrations, and decided to give in to 
government instructions, thereby vio- 
lating the church’s constitution. On the 
first of these two occasions the national 
church leaders were unprepared for the 
events; the second time they were fore- 
warned and refused to enter the 
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e Protestant Ladies’ Guilds of the 


Canadian Armed Forces Chapels in Canada and overseas for the work of the Medical 
Colleges at Vellore and Ludhiana, India. Mrs. Isobel Wilcox, (second from left) vice- 
president of the Toronto guild, is shown making the presentation to Dr. Constance 
Jackson of the Canadian Council of Churches. Looking on are, left, Lt.-Col. G. Hedley- 
Smith, Command Chaplain, Air Transport Command, and Capt. H. O. Hongisto, 


Protestant Chaplain, CFB Toronto. 
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church, causing an open affront to 
the President of the Republic. 

The issue has caused serious dis- 
sention amongst Protestants. Many of 
them belong to the powerful demo- 
cratic government party, and they ad- 
vocate that the church should serve 
and obey the government, and that 
every opportunity should be grasped to 
“sive expression to the national con- 
sciousness.” 

One of the island’s leading theolo- 
gians has been commissioned to write 
a series of articles in the Protestant 
weekly Fanasina commenting on the 
issue. The executive committee of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in Madagascar 
have applied for an official audience 
with the President of the Republic. 


Swiss support development 

Well over a thousand Swiss Chris- 
tians have pledged themselves to set 
aside 3% of their pay each month to 
support development aid. 

Their statement, “Switzerland and 
the Third World”, also referred to as 
the “Bern Statement”, was made pub- 
lic on January 9 by Professor Max 
Geiger of Basle, and Professor André 
Biéler of Geneva on behalf of the sig- 
natories. 

Afterwards the declaration was offi- 
cially presented to a representative of 
the Swiss government, Mr. Willy 
Spiihler, director of the Department of 
Federal Policy. 

Professor Geiger, in presenting the 
Bern Statement, stressed that while 
development problems are complex, 
and appeals to individuals cannot pre- 
tend to provide solutions, it would be 
impossible to take major economic and 
political measures unless they are 
backed up by large numbers of com- 
mitted individuals. 

By signing the statement, the signa- 
tories had indicated that they are be- 
hind the development policy, and pre- 
pared to accept its consequences. 

It is the intention of the committee 
who drafted the document that those 
who pledge their support will be free 
to send their gift to any organization, 
religious or secular, working for the 
third world, said the spokesman. 


Humber Heights on Television 

The 11 a.m. service at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Humber Heights, 
West Toronto, will be carried on CBC 
television in the Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto areas on Sunday, March 16. 

Due to the absence of the minister 
on sabbatical study, the service will be 
conducted by Prof. H. L. Farris of 
Knox College. 
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Halifax Council at church 
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A unique service was held in Calvin 
Presbyterian Church, Halifax, in Janu- 
ary, when Mayor Allen O’Brien, 
(right), the ten aldermen, Chief of 
Police G. O. Robinson (left), Fire 
Chief G. H. Brundige and City Mana- 
ger Arnold Ward and their families, 
were guests, on invitation of the min- 
ister and session. The Mayor read the 
scripture, and each guest was met by 
a family of Calvin church and shared 
worship with them. Afterwards a buf- 
fet luncheon was served. 

The purpose of the service was to 
strengthen the relationship between 
church and council. It is believed to 
be the first time in the history of Hali- 
fax that the city council as a body has 
attended a church service. 


Presbyterian Area Council 


Prof. Allen O. Miller of Eden 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl, was elected chairman of the 
North American Area Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance at the 
annual meeting in Ocean City, N.J., in 
January. 

Rev. Dr. Ross K. Cameron of York 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, was elected vice-chairman. 

The 110 delegates voted to urge the 
governments of the countries of its 
member churches to use every influ- 
ence to create the conditions that will 
make a cease-fire possible in the 
Nigeria-Biafra war. 

Rev. Dr. Marcel Pradervand of 
Geneva, general secretary of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, reviewed 
his 20 years in that office. The next 
general council (world) meeting of 
the Alliance will be held in Nairobi, 
Kenya, August 20-30, 1970. 

At that time the International Con- 
gregational Council will merge with 
_the World Presbyterian Alliance, which 
at present is composed of 112 mem- 
ber churches. 

Canadian Presbyterians at the 
North American Area Council meeting 
were Dr. Ross K. Cameron, Dr. G. D. 
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CASAVANT CRAFTSMANSHIP—THE SKILL OF GENERATIONS 


we have 
no 


stock designs! 


Because there are no stock organ installations. Each has its own 
individual characteristics, problems and requirements. An organ 
must fit in visually with its environment—be it modern or tra- 
ditional. And it must have correct placement to fulfill its solo 
and accompanimental role. That is why we prefer to work with 
the architect right from the planning stage of the building. It’s 
the one way we can avoid any placement or acoustical problems 
that might be difficult, even impossible, to correct later. 

Albert Bonin is shown planning a Casavant installation for a 
specific church, guided by the architect's notes and specifica- 
tions. Albert is the third generation of his family to work at 
Casavant, his father and grandfather having added their skills 
to the Casavant reputation. That is how we progress at Casavant. 
The art of organ building is passed on from father to son... 
growing with every step. The result—a Casavant—superior by 
design, the best value for your investment. 


|| Casavant Freres 


LIMITEE 
ST-HYACINTHE, QUEBEC. CANADA 


C.H Perrault, President and general manager — L_ |. Phelps. Vice president and Tonai Director 


Johnston, Prof. H. L. Farris, Rev. H. 
Lloyd Henderson, Dr. W. J. Klempa, 
Rev. Wallace MacKinnon, Dr. Hilda 
Neatby, Harold M. Jackson and Dr. 
DeC. H. Rayner. 


Africa’s Broadcast Centre 

New permanent facilities to train 
Christian broadcasters for Africa are’ 
now operating in Nairobi, thanks to 
ecumenical initiatives. 

The formal opening of the new 
Christian Broadcast Training Centre, 
owned and operated by the All Africa 
Conference of Churches, took place 
last December with Kenya’s Minister 
for Information and Broadcasting, the 
Hon. James Osogo, in attendance. 

The building, which replaces tem- 
porary quarters, includes classrooms, 
studios, library, cafeteria and offices. 


Canada’s No. 1 Movers (1 Choice of 2 out of 3 Canadians 


on the move (J) A network of experienced members It was built with funds from the Cen- 
telelinked across the country tral Agency for Development Aid of 
Represented by the best movers in your town the Evangelical Church in Bonn, West 
Look in the Yellow Pages, under ‘Movers’ for the Allied Germany. 


A large portion of the annual bud- 
get for the centre comes from RAV- 
EMCO, the international broadcasting 
and audiovisual agency of the National 
Council of Churches (USA) through 
which 10 North American denomina- 
tions support media ministries over- 
seas. 

In the last two years the Broadcast 
Training Centre has graduated 25 stu- 
dents from its six-month radio course, 
all but one of whom are now full-time 
broadcasters in church-related and gov- 
Toronto Established 1894 ernment studios. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Nursery School to University Entrance 


Sound academic education combined with Pn a ee 
healthy physical development. Individual 
attention. Gymnastics. Outdoor games in 


beautiful playing grounds of over 20 acres. SOLUTION TO 


For information, prospectus and details regard- 


— ing Scholarships and Bursaries write: 3 E B cg UARY 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. ; 
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Books 


THE POWER TO BRING FORTH. 


by Samuel L. Terrien 

The content of this book of daily 
meditations for Lent may be expressed 
in two quotations: “Faith is the risk 
of having to welcome unexpected and 
shattering changes,” and “. . . the 
church has too often preferred ritual 
and racial purity to universal respon- 
sibility.” In an age when science has 
failed to establish a good society, 
culture is at a crossroads and humanity 
is disillusioned, this book brings new 
confidence and invigorating hope 
founded in God. It is basicly ortho- 
dox and yet refreshingly different in 
its treatment of man’s aloneness, fear, 
the love and blessing of God, the 
silence of God in our time and the 
paradox of power that appears to be 
weakness along with the responsibilities 
of living as a Christian. It is a thought- 
provoking work. (Welch, paper, 
$2.75) 


George A. Johnston 


THE ABC OF CHURCH MUSIC, by 

Stephen Rhys and King Palmer 
You will be able to dip into this 
book for a little light on all kinds of 
problems in church music. How do I 
read plainsong notation? How does 
Anglican chant work? What are the 
hymnbooks of other churches like? 
What is the difference between a 
pianist and an organist? What should 
our choir library (“.. . a living organ- 
ism, constantly shedding unwanted 
material and acquiring new”) contain? 
For its size (200 pages) the book does 
a helpful job, though one occasionally 
gets more detail when less would do 

and vice versa. (Musson, $6.60) 
Alan H. Cowle 


MAN IN COMMUNITY, edited by 
Egbert de Vries 

This is the last of four volumes 
written on the subject of the church 
and society and edited by the staff of 
the World Council of Churches. They 
are an attempt to work out the sig- 
nificance of the Christian faith for 
contemporary society. They are written 
on the presupposition that Christen- 
dom has long since: come to an end 
and that one of the first tasks of the 
church is to recognize that fact and 
to understand what its implications are 
for the church. Because the articles 
cover a multiplicity of subjects they 
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can do little more than introduce the 
subject itself. This may make them 
somewhat less than adequate as a 
thorough-going analysis of the prob- 
lem under consideration. But they do 
open up the issue and do point in the 
direction of some solutions. (Welch, 
$6.) Ue Caeiiay 


TEAM TEACHING WITH THE 
SCOTTS AND BARTONS, Jerry 
Holcomb 

This relates the adventure of two 
young couples who discern on a camp- 
ing trip that they have found the group 
spirit and decided to carry it over to 
their class in their church school. The 
book reads like a novel as the two 
couples find joy in working as a team 


but find many problems that arise when 
their team is asked to share the experi- 
ence with other teachers. The book 
also offers practical insights into teach- 
ing, and includes diagrams and guide- 
lines for teachers to visualize how 
team teaching is done. (Judson, $2.75) 

Mabel M. Booth 


RIVERS AMONG THE ROCKS 
by E. Margaret Clarkson 

This volume of poems by a Cana- 
dian Presbyterian is a mixture of 
modern verse and the classical style 
of the past all with a Christian mes- 
sage. Some are superb, such as “Hum- 
mingbird”, a poem that is original in 
style and content, and “Inasmuch”, a 
provocative meditation on the meaning 
of Christmas. (Moody Press, $1.95). 


What you put in here 


can affect your 
car insurance 


rates (among other things). 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can’t insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, you'll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


Were the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers 
have fewer — and less serious acci- 
dents we can offer lower rates. 


Abstainers’ offers more than 
lower insurance premiums. You 
also get full, flexible coverage; fast, 


fair adjustments anywhere on the 
continent and personalized atten- 
tion from your independent agent. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 
mail the coupon at right. 


y 


Abstainers’ now also provides fire 
and other personal property cover- 
age for non-drinkers. At low cost. 


ABSTAINERS’ /\ | 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Send me information about your | 
| (0 Auto Insurance | 
| ( Fire and other Personal Property | 
| Coverage | 
| | 
| 

| 
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At the Easter Story 


NEW! Thoughts For 
Doubting Christians 

by Robert Gregory Tuttle. 

Tackles problems of doubt facing a 
Christian in this age of space, nuclear 
power, credibility gaps, and unrest. 
75¢ each; ten or more 65¢ each. 


NEW! Easter Carols 


New edition with modern and 
traditional Easter music. 
20¢ each, 10 or more copies, 15¢ each. 


He Took the Cup 
by Howard W. Ellis. 
Meditations writ- 
ten by students 4 
and youth 

workers. 

35¢ each, 

ten or 


more copies 
30¢ each. 


Order from 


Chetlhimer hoor 


The World’s Most Widely Read Daily Devotional Guide 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn.,° 37203 


Order 


BOOKS = 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


FAMILY RECORD BOOK 


Record your family history in a handsome book. 
Draw your family tree. A life-time gift to friends 
and family .. . perfect for the person who has 
everything. A fascinating hobby. 


Attractive hard cover loose-leaf record book of 
forms on finest record paper, plus forms for 
charting and field notes, excellent for beginners 
or genealogists alike. 


Price $12.50 Free circular 


JOHN G. CAMPBELL 
Box 586, Station K, Toronto 12, Ontario. 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 
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POLITICS IN SASKATCHEWAN, 
edited by Norman Ward and Duff 
Spofford 

This is a collection of essays written 
by qualified, knowledgeable observers 
of Saskatchewan’s political history 
under the joint editorship of two pro- 
fessors of the University of Saskatche- 
wan. The list of contributors is 
impressive and the material deals with 
all aspects of the province’s political 
development. 

While the book will be of special 
interest to those who live or have lived 
in Saskatchewan, it should appeal to 
Canadians generally because of the 
contribution which the province has 
made to the public life of our country 
in all sectors of the political scene. 
A province which produced one Cana- 
dian prime minister, contained the 
constitutency represented for most of 
his long political career by a second, 
provided many federal cabinet minis- 
ters and the recently-retired premier 
of the neighbouring province of 
Alberta, and was the locale for the first 
socialist government in Canada, em- 
bodies a political interest and vitality 
which should be of interest to all Cana- 
dians. (Longmans, $7.50) 

Eoin S. Mackay 


ELIZABETHANS, by Leslie Marshall 
COSTUMES, by Kathleen Dance 

Invaluable aids to the teacher and 
group leader, these are paper-bound 
booklets crammed with picture refer- 
ences. Children and young people will 
also find them helpful for school pro- 
jects. (Musson, 80¢ each) 


THE BIBLE AND FLYING 
SAUCERS, by Barry H. Downing 

What next! Now it’s a book which 
postulates that the biblical angels and 
messengers may actually have been 
visitors from outer space. A provoca- 
tive presentation. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $4.75) 


THE POISONED IVY, 
by William Surface 

The growing evidence for the past 
several years of the extensive use of 
drugs by young people is cause for 
grave concern. This book deals frank- 
ly with the incidence of drug experi- 
mentation among American Ivy League 
students. It deals with everything from 
marijuana to heroin and LSD. Mr. 
Surface skilfully combines statistics, 
details of the controversy and case 
histories stark and dramatic. The book 
holds your interest from the first page 
to the last with its provocative and 


disturbing information. It should be of 
real interest to students, parents and 
educators alike. (Longmans, $6.25) 

Mary Whitson 


O’NEILL, SON AND 
PLAYWRIGHT, by Louis Sheaffer 
The first volume of a biography of 
the famous American playwright, de- 
scribing his family background, his 
boyhood and youth. Important be- 
cause it indicates the forces that 
shaped O’Neill’s life and to some ex- 
tent determined the themes of his 
plays, this book is a literary “first”. It 
may well find its place among the 
great volumes of history, as the vivid 
record of one whose plays are world- 
famous. (Little, Brown, $15.00). 


THE ARMS OF KRUPP, 
by William Manchester 

This is a tremendous book, written 
by the author of The Death of a 
President. It records every little detail 
of the history and lives of the Krupp 
family, famous for making weapons 
and munitions, from 1587 to 1968. 
The significance of this volume lies in 
the history which it portrays so faith- 
fully if somewhat tediously, the change 
in social and political attitudes through 
a long era which ended with the dis- 
solution of the firm last year. (Little, 
Brown, $13.95). 


WHO IS THIS JESUS? by D. T. Niles 

The world-renowned preacher and 
author deals in contemporary terms 
with the question of the title. He helps 
the reader to see that as each answers 
the question he indicates his relation- 
ship with Christ. One chapter measures 
Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism and com- 
munism against Jesus, the son whom 
God sent to save mankind. (Welch, 
S32 Ie 


Paperbacks 


HIPPIES IN OUR MIDST, by Delbert 
L. Earisman — Based on personal 
experience and participation in their 
life, the author takes an informative 
look at the hippie movement. (Welch, 
$2.50) 


WORK AND MONEY SAVERS, by 
Heloise Cruse — How to save time, 
money and energy at home, work and 
play, the housewife will find this a 
useful handbook. (Pocket Books, 75¢) 
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THE ME NOBODY KNOWS, ciil- 
dren’s voices from the ghetto, edited 
by Stephen M. Joseph — Short poems, 
stories and articles by primary and 
high school youngsters of the inner 
city are revealing and thought-provok- 
ing. (Avon, 95¢) 


THE BELOVED INVADER, by 
Eugenia Price — The compelling story 
of a young man who rebuilt a church 
on an island near Georgia just after 
the Civil War. (Avon, 75¢) 


AN INQUIRY INTO MEANING 
AND TRUTH, by Bertrand Russell — 
A classic philosophical work. (Pelican, 
$1.35) 


RIPLEY’S BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
— A 50th anniversary edition collec- 
tion of facts that are stranger than 
fiction. (Pocket Books, 60¢) 


A SHORT WALK IN THE HINDU 
KUSH, by Eric Newby — The famous 
traveller’s classic of the author’s ad- 
ventures in Nuristan, with photos. 
(Penguin, $1.35) 


Records 


Peter Rabbit, Goldilocks and other 
great tales. (CAS-1001(e). 
Black Beauty and other great stories. 
(CAS-1007(e) 
The Little Engine that Could/Winnie 
the Pooh. (CAS-1008(e). 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. (CAL 1037). 
It is fashionable to trade sophisti- 
cated philosophies on raising children. 
Opinions vary widely on whether (and, 
if so, how) reading, viewing and listen- 
ing material should be controlled. Are 
nursery rhymes and fairy tales in 
which accidents, cannibalism, cruelty 
and hideous spooks are often present, 
psychologically harmful? Do they sow 
seeds which later materialize as hos- 
tilities and hang-ups? The questions 
are answered in the type of home en- 
vironment a child experiences. I be- 
lieve that the secure youngster will 
identify with the wholesome ideals 
these time-worn and much-loved tales 
embrace. The four RCA Victor discs 
under review do, admittedly, contain 
up-dated versions, with dramatization 
and music, but the spirit of the items 
is preserved very delightfully. I think 
you will want to listen with the chil- 
dren to enjoy their reactions. Thor- 
oughly recommended, for instance, for 


_ birthday presents. 
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Elgar. Symphony No. 2 in E flat and 
Symphonic Study “Falstaff. Halle/ 
Barbirolli. SIB-6033 Cockaigne Over- 
ture; Serenade for Strings; Pomp and 
Circs. Royal Phil./Weldon. 
VCCS-[377. 

Pierre Boulez once said “listen with 
the vastness of the world in mind” 
and there can seldom have been a 
time in human affairs which more 
urgently demanded open listening. But 
Boulez was speaking in the context 
of music and I have always applied 
his dictum to Elgar who has been cate- 
gorised as a composer whose music 
carries at all times the smell either of 
incense or of ether. However, one has 
only to study the program of the Fal- 
staff work to see how broad is the 
spectrum of Elgar’s mind. Cockaigne 
is a portrait of the great city of Lon- 
don, and the E flat symphony, dedi- 
cated to Edward VII, is inscribed by 
the composer with Shelley’s words, 
“Rarely, rarely comest thou, Spirit of 
delight”. Well, rarely possibly, but 
certainly now and here. Sir John Bar- 
birolli and George Weldon are authori- 
tative Elgarians and communicate the 
flamboyant sweep of his music with 
vigour and rich sound. 


Mozart. Symphonies No. 29 in A 
(K. 201) and 39 in E flat (K. 543). 
Sinfonia of London/Davis. WCCS- 
1377, 


These are two of Mozart’s most 
popular and lyrical symphonies. I re- 
member delightedly “discovering” 29 
in A in Peter Maag’s richer, bouncier 
recording but if the work is new to 
you, I can recommend the deft ap- 
proach of the brilliant English con- 
ductor Colin Davis. This is an excellent 
coupling. 

Alan H. Cowle 


SPANISH PROTESTANTISM 
TODAY 


M@ Spanish Protestantism, which has 
just celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of “The Second Reformation” (1868), 
stands on a new threshold. How can 
this tiny minority (approximately 30,- 
000 in a population of some 30 
million) make an impact in the name 
of Jesus Christ in a rapidly develop- 
ing country? Let us take a quick look 
at five key issues: 

1. The legal situation. When the 
time arrived to register under the new 
religious liberty law, May 31, 1968, 
about half of the Protestants registered 
and about half did not. This consti- 
tuted a break in the heretofore solid 
front of the Evangelical Defence 


Authoritative scholarship 
Biblical facts 


Concise presentation 
the 
Abingdon 
Bible 
Commentary 


A five-in-one volume of biblical 


knowledge which explains each book 
of the Bible by chapter and verse. 


Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, 
Edwin Lewis, 

David G. Downey 

Regular edition, $10.95 
Thumb-indexed edition $13.50 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


WILLIAM M. 
RAMSAY 


On any Sunday it is possible 

to find adult church groups listen- 
ing to a folk singer or dis- 
cussing paperbacks as the church 
adapts to the needs of the 
twentieth-century churchman. 


In Cycles and Renewal Dr. 
Ramsay concentrates on Prot- 
estant adult education and its 
role in church renewal. Pre- 
dictions, proposals, and discus- 
sion questions are included in 
this excellent study guide. 
Paper, $2.25 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Commission, representing six major 
groupings. Happily, however, many 
fears have not been realized. Not only 
has the government not moved against 
the unregistered groups in any way, 
but the opportunity to register has 
been left open indefinitely. 

To register brings advantages, such 
as the possibility of owning .property 
in the name of the church (instead of 
in the names of private persons). It 
also brings disadvantages. Spanish 
Protestants are recognized under the 
law merely as religious “associations”, 
not as churches. In addition, they must 
submit membership and financial re- 
cords to the authorities. 

There is a growing atmosphere of 
religious tolerance, especially in large 
cities like Madrid and Barcelona. New 
concessions are openly granted, or 
tacitly given, as time goes on. It does 
not seem likely there will be any “roll 
back” of official policy to that of 
previous times. How to make a judi- 


cious use of new freedoms, how to 
break out of the “ghetto mentality”, 

. these are priority: tasks for the 
churches. 

2. Evangelism. Many of the tradi- 
tional “techniques” of evangelism are 
not yet feasible in Spain. Use of the 
mass media and public meetings, with 
a few exceptions, is still not possible. 
The typical evangelism is simply that 
of believing families witnessing their 
faith in Christ to relatives, friends and 
neighbours in a quiet, private way. In 
this fashion the churches have grown 
from a handful of families after the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-1939) to 
today’s 30,000. 

Because of their limited numbers, 
Protestants have not been able to 
make an effective witness in the uni- 
versities or in the labour movement. 
Although there are the beginnings of 
fruitful dialogue with intellectuals, 
Protestants are simply not represented, 
except very occasionally, among pro- 


CARTOON CAPTION CONTEST 


“Maybe you’d feel more at home Tuesday night — our Drop-in 
Centre for drop-outs and misfits!” 


John Arbuthnot of Toronto submitted the 
winning caption as printed under the con- 
test cartoon, above. A book prize has been 
mailed to him. 

Many readers submitted ideas, and many 
were good. A few made the mistake of 
{itling the cartoon, such as “A prisoner of 
doom in a world of happiness.” That is 
quite appropriate, but the woman in the 
cartoon is obviously speaking, and the 
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caption should come from her lips. 

Here are some honourable mentions: 

“’m just dying to hear all about your 
philosophy on world peace” submitted by 
Mrs. Irene M. Graff of Georgetown, Ont. 

“Don’t worry dear, I’ve sent your name 
to Bad Breath Anonymous”, by Mrs. 
Juanita Dymond, Winnipeg. 

“TEAtotaler? Oh, for heaven’s sake!” by 
Lyman Henderson, R.R. 3, Woodbridge. 


fessional and managerial groups. There 
has been no penetration of the struc- 
tures of power, economic, political or 
other. 

3. Social action. Spanish Protestants 
are virtually obscured by the huge 
shadow of Catholicism, with its highly 
developed program of schools, hos- 
pitals, Accion Catolica, charities and 
world missions. Ecumenically oriented 
Protestant leaders, many of them quite 
able men, are highly conscious of the 
new thrust of the church into the 
world, but a way has yet to be devised 
to bring Spanish Protestants generally 
into an awareness of the secular rele- 
vance of the gospel. 

The Iglesia Evangelica Espanola is 
beginning to develop programs of aid 
to lepers, concern for Spanish emi- 
grant workers, plans to minister to 
the millions of Protestant tourists who 
come to Spain each year. There is 
sympathy for students and workers 


and their aspirations. ; 
4. Theological renewal. This year 


the United Theological Seminary in 
Madrid has 15 students, more than 
at any time in its history. There is a 
concern for theological updating of 
pastors and laymen. A number of 
Spanish pastors have been able to 
study overseas. Current Protestant 
theological literature is becoming read- 
ily available in Spanish translation be- 
cause traditionally Catholic firms are 
publishing it at the behest of Catholic 
scholars. This is quite a new trend in 
Spain! 

5. Relationships with Roman Cath- 
olics. There has been a growing affinity 
between ecumenically oriented Protest- 
ants and liberal Roman Catholics. 
Common ventures include lectures, 
conferences, joint services, courses of 
study, Bible translation and theological 
writings and publishing. Unfortunately 
most Roman Catholics and many 
Protestants have thus far not been 
touched by ecumenical encounter, but 
this is an area offering real hope for 
solid accomplishments. 

Other old problems are always with 
us, such as the continuing heavy de- 
pendence on economic assistance from 
Protestants in other lands; and the 
well-known tendency of Protestants to 
dissipate their strength in many small 
groups, whose leaders often choose 
not to ally themselves with other 
Christians. 

There are, however, signs of healthy 
ferment in Spanish Protestantism. The 
next 100 years can hardly fail to be 
radically different from the last! 

—Thomas S. Goslin 
(Rev. Dr. Goslin is a fraternal worker 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the USA based in Madrid.) 
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Personals 


REV. AND MRS. ALEXANDER CLEMENTS 
were honoured by the congregations of 
West Lorne, Dutton and Wallacetown, Ont., 
on their silver wedding anniversary. 
Shown with them are clerks of session 
John Quigley, George Mortin and Grant 
Cameron. 


Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson made a 
third trip into Biafra, Jan. 25-29, on 
the Canairelief plane. He reports that 
Rev. Alex Zeidman is doing a superb 
job co-ordinating distribution of food 
to refugee camps. 


The congregation of St. John and St. 
Stephen, Saint John, N.B., has issued 
a call to the Rev. Philip J. Lee, Jr., 
minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in Boyds, Mary- 
land. 

Miss Margaret Balderston has been 
appointed director of Christian educa- 
tion in the church extension charges 
in the three presbyteries of East and 
West Toronto and Brampton. 

The Rev. Kenneth Knight of Eck- 
ville, Alberta, has been called to Rose- 
town, Sask. 

The Rev. L. Vietorisz is now minis- 
ter of the Hungarian Church, Mount 
Brydges, Ont. 

Prof. Joseph C. McLelland and his 
family have returned from six months 
abroad, spent chiefly at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Dr. McLelland was on sabbatical 
leave from McGill University, where 
he is a member of the faculty of div- 
inity. 

The Rev. H. T. Ellis, on furlough 
from Formosa, is studying in Calif- 
ornia. He will be on deputation during 
April and May in Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

The Rey. R. M. Ransom is complet- 
ing his sabbatical in Hong Kong and 
will return to the missionary office on 
April 1st. 


Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston was 
given the Citizen of the Year award 
by the Brantford Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at a dinner held in his 
honour on February 7. 

Miss Agnes Gollan, W.M.S. mis- 
sionary on leave from Biafra, is now 
studying at New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 
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DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


“Christ both died and rose and revived that He might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living.”” Romans 14:9. 


To tell the Easter Story in 150 countries in over 1300 
languages the Canadian Bible Society needs $800,000.00 in 
1969. 


This is a life and death matter for millions. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ont. 


WHY WAIT AND SUFFER, 
LONGER YOU WAIT, 
LONGER YOU SUFFER 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 


glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 


English 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


TO FEEL BETTER FAST IN MINUTES. 
Use these for proven quick results. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 
Sold at drug stores across Canada. 

Luscoe Products Ltd., Toronto 4, Ont. 


RECORD 
ay from home? 


More than 4000 graduates of both schools have 
gone into Christian Service in pastoral ministry in 
Canada and the United States; as missionaries 
overseas; or other areas of church activity 
around the world. 

The present student body numbers 340. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL EVANGELICAL 


COURSES: For training Pastors, Missionaries and other workers 


¢ 4yearB.Th. ° 3and4yearB.R.E. » 3 year Diploma «+ 1 year Special 
* 2 and 3 year Nurses’ B.R.E. ° 3 year Evening School 


LOW COST SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 

Accredited by the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges 

For complete information write: Director of Admissions, ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 
Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President 16 SPADINA ROAD, TORONTO 4, CAN. 
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THIS MEMORIAL WINDOW 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., 
by Mary Broadfoot Vary, Dr. William and 
Lorne Broadfoot in memory of their 
parents. 


was presented | 


aS We Vitae Vi pA 


Pe OE. 74. moe de i@ i  . 
THESE UNUSUAL ORGAN PIPES, along with a complete re-build, four manual 


A PULPIT FALL was dedicated in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Beechwood, Ont., in 
honour of Francis J. Thomas, elder since 
1917. A hand-painted scroll was presented 
to him on behalf of the congregation. 


Church 
Cameos 


@ Some 50 teachers, superintendents 
and ministers attended a Saturday re- 
gional winter conference on church 
schools in Grace Church, West Hill, 
Ont. in January. Len Burrow of Agin- 
court was the conference chairman. 


@ At Providence, Berbice, Guyana, a 
new church building was dedicated by 
the presbytery in January. 


f if: 
Li we 


A ix 
console, 


six new stops, and re-voicing were dedicated in St. David’s Church, Halifax, N.S., 
in memory of the Hon. F. B. McCurdy, whose bequest made it possible. 


CZECH FREEDOM 
RIDERS 


@ The bus they ride is roomy, com- 


fortable, and very new. One of the 
many touring buses built by Mercedes- 
Benz that make travel in Europe so 
pleasant, this one had carried ten 
Czechs from the Austrian border to 
five different European countries since 
the last week in August when the 
group had slipped out of Czecho- 
slovakia. They had been warned by 
the very efficient underground radio 
that large scale arrests were about to 
be made by the Russians to take out 
of circulation the intellectual core of 
the resistance. Writers, artists, intel- 
lectuals and known political activists 
were the target. 

The ten on the bus had been in 
double jeopardy. They were not only 
musicians, but also political activists. 
Their families were still in Bratislava. 
At any hint of interest their wallets 
came out and pictures were proudly 
displayed of shy sweethearts, wistful 
wives, wide-eyed children. 

They are in Bern to play several 
concerts. On the afternoon I met them 
they were rehearsing Vivaldi on a bare 
stage. Only the cellist and the bass 
player sat down. The other players, 
all strings, stood, like soloists, or like 
the virtuosi that they are. There was 
no music, no music stands. There was 
no conductor. When the first violinist 
raised his bow they “felt” each other 
as a string quartet would, and launched 
into the music. 

I learned later that they were re- 
hearsing more thoroughly than usual, 
because the cellist was new. They had 
picked him up just before leaving 
Czechoslovakia. The cellist who regu- 
larly played with the orchestra had 
been shot down by the Russians in the 
main square of Bratislava last August. 

Of this event, and of the uprising 
and continued resistance in Czecho- 
slovakia they speak not at all. They 
talk about music, about their families, 


Shown are the Celtic Choir, the Crusaders, the Bell Ringers and the Gateway Singers. 
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reminisce about school days, and make 
music with great skill and devotion 
and with a fierce joy that is breathtak- 
ing. 

They speak no English. One of them 
told me (in German) that in Czech 
schools if you study the humanities 
and art and music it is not possible to 
study English because the courses 
meet at the same time. Only engineers 
and physicists and the like could fit 
English into their schedules. They had 
had many years of Russian however, 
and admitted that they had spoken it 
fluently. However, when a _ Swiss 
journalist addressed them in Russian 
they not only refused to answer but 
turned their backs to him. 

I asked them if they had plans to 
return home. “Home,” said one, “is 
prison. Here we are free.” * 

—wNancy E. Sartin 


Deaths 


ANDERSON, MRS. MARGARET 
NESS, 85, life member and honorary presi- 
dent of the W.M.S., former organist and 
Sunday school teacher, Kildonan Church, 
Winnipeg, Man., Dec. 7. 

BLACKER, WILLIAM T., 69, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Clinton, Ont., Jan. 15. 

BROWN, LESTER, 76, elder, Norval 
Church, Ont., Jan. 31. 

CHAPMAN, ALLAN W., elder, repre- 
sentative elder to presbytery, former chair- 
man of the ushers’ committee, Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., Jan. 4. 

FRASER, MRS. J. W., past president of 
the W.M.S. evening auxiliary, McVicar 
Beet Church, Outremont, Que., Jan. 
19: 

HAMILTON, MISS MARY, 67, choir 
member for 50 years, Burns Church, Mil- 
verton, Ont., Jan. 20. 


HOWELL, MRS. FLORENCE, wife of 
Rey. Basil E. Howell, comptroller of The 
ey ferian Church in Canada, Toronto, 

eb. 12 


LAIDLAW, WALTER R., 91, elder, 
church school teacher, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hanover, Ont., Jan. 27. 

McFAUL, MRS. SARAH I., widow of 
the late Rev. James N. McFaul, Jan. 17. 

McGLASHAN, J. LYALL, elder and 
board member, men’s worker, Kerrisdale 
Church, Vancouver, B.C., Jan. 3. 

MacLEAN, JOHN A., 61, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Jan. 9. 

MacLENNAN, RODERICK D.,_ 83, 
elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, 
Ns., Jan. 1. 

POGSON, FRANK, 74, elder and choir 
omer, Trinity Church, Victoria, B.C., 
an. 6. 

POWELL, CHARLES, 76, elder and 
choir member, Knox Church, Jarvis, Ont., 
Feb, 2. 

SKINNER, MRS. HELEN McNEILL, 
long-time member of St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, Jan. 30. 

SMART, MRS. CLARA, active in 
Women’s work, MacVicar Memorial 
Church, Outremont, Que., Feb. 1. 
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SMITH, ALLISTER ROSS, 61, repre- 
sentative elder, Laurel Lea Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., Jan. 8. 

VALLANCE, LLOYD, 74, elder and 
former Sunday School superintendent, At- 
wood Church, Ont., Jan. 17. 

WATSON, MRS. L. D., 87, life member 
of the W.M.S. and for over 50 years its 
secretary, Athelstan Church, Que., Jan. 20. 

WILEY, MRS. ISABELLA (McKEN- 
ZIE), 94, life-long member, West Adelaide 
Church, Kerrwood, Ont., Jan. 13. 


: ‘BUDGE RECEIPTS 
Receipts for the general as- 
sembly’s 1968 budget totalled 
$1,993,387, this was $20,194 
less than the previous year. 

- Contributions from congre- 


$78, 801 late roeelpts is" 6 1967. 
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Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Bishop, Rev. James, Robert Campbell Memorial 
Church, Montreal, Feb. 4. 
Cribar, Rey. C. A., St. Andrew’s, Newmarket, 
Ont., Jan. 30. 
Hunter, Rev. E. H, St. Andrew’s, Gananoque, 
Ont., Feb. 20. 
Morrison, Rev. Wm. J., Sackville and Port Elgin, 
Ont., Jan. 3. 
Smith, Rev. E. G., King City and Bolton, Ont., 
Feb. 25. 
RECOGNITION 
Marshall, Rev. J. H., Chalmers, London, Ont., 
Feb. 19. 


Roe, Rev. J. S., St. Timothy’s, Ajax, Ont., Feb. 6. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 

Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Mira Ferry, Catalone and Louisbourg, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 

Rose Bay charge, N.S., Rev. John R. Cameron, 
Box 218, Lunenburg. 
St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Nfld, Rev. J. S. S. 

Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. John’s. 


Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. James S. Roe, 106 Maple Ave., New 
Glasgow. 

Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Beauharnois, St. Edwards, Que., Rev. W. M. 


Brown, Georgetown Manse, Howick. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


THEOLOGY 
Faculty of Divinity 
McGill University 


July 21 — August 1, 1969 


Lecturers: Dr. 


W. R. Coleman, York 
University, Toronto; Dr. J. €. McLelland, 
McGill University; Dr. J. F. White, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Includes a seminar-workshop by Rev. Brian 
Freeland and Mr. Leo Rampen of the CBC. 
Please write: The Director, Summer School 
eaten 3520 University St., Montreal 

ue 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 


Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
-70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
iat of the month preceding date of publica- 
ion. 


“ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA CRUISES & 
TOURS” 


Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn Tours 
& Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, featuring a 9-day cruise on the CNR’s 
palatial passenger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
originates Toronto, Sunday, May 25th. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Friday, September 26th. 
CNR’s Super Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and return ; 
calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska, Travel “Trail of ’98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Ben- 
nett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $699. Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS” 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
directed by Rev. Jlarkson Smith, originating 
Toronto, June 14th, July 1st, July 19th, August 
5th, August 24th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska’ by motor-coach via Alaska 
Highway, visiting Peace River country; White- 
horse and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; ‘“‘Trail of ’98’’ Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Cariboo Trail; Vancotiver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. 
Exploration, adventure and excitement. Tour. price 
$699. Write Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, Chat- 
ham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 


interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


TO BRITAIN in 1969 at Excursion Prices. Write 
for full details to J. S. Mills, M.A., 816 Colony 
St., Saskatoon, Sask. 


ACCOMMODATION in a private home for two 
guests. Pleasant surroundings, close to town. Room 
and breakfast only. Reply air mail (15c), “‘Tarry- 
A-Bit’”, P.O. Box 494, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
elubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


ESTABLISHED, well-equipped Christian Confer- 
ence Centre in Muskoka requires capable woman 
(student vacancies already filled) for bedroom- 
housekeeping work, laundry, salad kitchen and 
serving pantry, also pastry kitchen helper. Season 
June to September. Reply stating age, experience 
etc. to: Canadian Keswick Conference, 400 Mount 
Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 


WANTED: Communion Tokens 
terian Church. Private collector. 
Brown, “Lynnelda’”’ R.R. #3, Brantford, 


WANTED: Church Organist and Choir Director. 
Apply stating qualifications and experience, also 
references, to Mr. Edward Davies, 137 Gloucester 
Grove, Toronto 10, Ontario. 


of the Presby- 
Donald M. 
Ont. 
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Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 


Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James, Ont., 
Rev. T. H. Boyd, Box 703, Morrisburg. 
Lachine, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. John A. 


Simms, 457 Brock Ave. N., Montreal West. 
Manotick and Kars, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 
1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 5, Ont. 
Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que. Rev. R. W. 
Johnson, 870 Richmond Square, Montreal 3. 
Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Prof. C. H. 
H. Scobie, 12480 Pontiae St., Pierrefonds. 
Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 
Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 

Church St., Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, 
Rev. D. J. Herbison, Box 195, Erin. 
Orillia, St. Mark’s, Ont., Rev. Eric Beggs, 28 
Neywash St., Orillia, Ont. 

Richmond Hill, Ont., Dr. D. T. Evans, 7 Ray- 
mond Dr., Thornhill. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. L. L. de- 
Groot, 3414 Schomberg Ave., Cooksville. 

Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. George R. Bell, 879 
Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. W. E. P. Rum- 
ball, 79 Ambleside Ave., Toronto 18. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. 
Laird, 23 Greer Rd., Toronto 20. 

Toronto, Wychwood, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
17 Glenview Ave., Toronto 12. 
West Hill, Melville, Ont. Rev. J. Forbes, 4158 
Sheppard Ave. E., Agincourt. 
Westminster and Angus, Ont., 
Heron, 85 Worsley St., Barrie. 
Willowdale, Ont., Rev. George Douglas, 38 
Princess Ave., Willowdale. 

Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Dorchester and South Nissouri, Ont., Rev. R. 
Russell Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 

Exeter, Cromarty, Kensall, Ont., Rev. R. M. 
Bisset, R.R. 2, St. Paul’s. 


Ont., 


John M. 


Rev.) Ka) As 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


ubay ORGANS LTD. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 23rd year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 
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Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hen- 
derson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Lucknow, South Kinloss and Dungannon, Ont., 
Rev. Ken. J. Rooney, Ripley. 

Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 
Box 572, Pt. Elgin. 

Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminister, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. 


M. S. McLean, 43 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 


Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 


Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 

Synod of Saskatchewan: 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. R. 

A. Davidson, 535-24th St. E., Saskatoon. 
Synod of Alberta: 

Edmonton, Eastminster, Alta., Rev. Ian Mac- 
Sween, 10508-81 Ave., Edmonton. 

Killam and Galahad, Alta., Rev. W. D. Jarvis, 
6 Bernard Dr., St. Albert. 

Red Deer, Knox, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 
88, Mynarski Park, Alta. 

Synod of British Columbia: 

Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. J. P. Morrison, 
2960 Nechako Dr., Prince George. 

Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. A. M. Beaton, 
Richmond Ave., Victoria. 

OVERSEAS VACANCIES 
Nigeria — Associate minister for important con- 


2950 


gregation in large city. Experience in urban 
situation required. 
Formosa — Ordained man for work with con- 


gregations of tribal people; training in anthro- 
pology desirable. 
Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont. 
CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Toronto, Martingrove Rd., Ont., inquire Rev. J. C. 
Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
Inquiries are also invited for future church 
extension work. 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


CHURCH DECORATING 
Designs & Estimates on Request 
234 PARKVIEW AVE. 


WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 


221-2202 


Readings 


March 1 — Acts 9: 10-22 
March 2 — Acts 9: 23-31 
March 3 — Proverbs 21: 1-9 
March 4 — Proverbs 21: 10-22 
March 5 — Proverbs 21: 23-31 
March 6 — Proverbs 22: 1-9 
March 7 — Proverbs 22: 10-19 
March 8 — Proverbs 22: 20-29 
March 9 — Proverbs 23: 1-11 
March 10 — Proverbs 23: 12-26 
March 11 — Proverbs 23: 29-35 
March 12 — Proverbs 24: 1-12 
March 13 — Proverbs 24: 13-23 
March 14 — Proverbs 24: 24-34 
March 15 — Proverbs 25: 1-11 
March 16 — Proverbs 25: 14-20 
March 17 — Proverbs 25: 21-28 
March 18 — Acts 9: 36-45 
March 19 — Acts 10: 1-8 
March 20 — Acts 10: 9-18 
March 21 — Acts 10: 19-26 


March 22 — Acts 10: 27-33 
March 23 — Acts 10: 34-43 
March 24 — Acts 10: 44-48 
March 25 — Acts 11: 1-18 
March 26 — Acts 11: 19-30 
March 27 — Psalm 117 
March 28 — Psalm 118: 1-9 
March 29 — Psalm 118: 10-18 
— Psalm 118: 19-29 
March 31 — Matthew 5: 1-12 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
*99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


SPECIALISTS 


in Church Sound 
and Intercom Systems 


Quality Sound Systems Limited, 
1570 Midland Ave., Scarborough, Ont. 
(416) 757-2831 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


Sfaineod Glass Windows 


SMITS & RAMSDALE STUDIOS 


379 MAIN ST. NORTH = MARKHAM, ONT. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 


HARCOURTS 


26-28 Duncan St., 
Clergy Robes 


LTD. 
TORONTO 2B 
Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


Accessories 
Academic Hoods 


For Quality 


Re?) 6 CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


How the Camel 
Got His Hump 


One day the camel in the sand, 
Gave the pigeon a command. 


“Go get me some water, a gallon 
or two, 

And some tender wee sprouts, on 
which | can chew.” 


Off went the pigeon, but on the 
way back, 

The pigeon got tired, that pigeon 
named Mack. 


It began to get cooler, there 
was the wind. 

There, right then there, he was 
sly but he grinned. 


He blew sand in the water, old 
Mack did not know, 

But inside the camel, a sprout 
began to grow. 


It made a big hump on the plain 
| camel’s back. 

| Surprised was the camel! 

| Surprised was old Mack! 

| And that’s how the camel got a 
| hump on his back. 
—Poem and drawing by 


Carolyn Davidson, 
Age 9, Agincourt, Ont. 


Ewart College Students 


Young men 
and women 


Preparing 


themselves 
for WHAT? 


rs 


Presbyterian College Students 


The ministry of course! 


Support these students for 
the ministry by giving 
generously to the 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FUND 
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Peace in Jerusalem A view from Mount Carmel 


The Garden Tomb 
Christian Marriage 
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The case against lotteries 


m “Gambling must be seen in the perspective of the vices 
it nourishes as well as the vice it creates,” the Canadian 
Council of Churches stated in a brief opposing any legisla- 
tion to legalize lotteries in Canada. 

The brief was presented to the prime minister and the 
minister of justice last September, and was followed more 
recently by a letter opposing the relevant sections of the 
Omnibus Bill when it reached the committee stage of the 
House of Commons. 

“We contend that gambling and, therefore, lotteries are 
indefensible as they leave to chance that which should 
be decided upon sound moral, economic and social prin- 
ciples,” states the brief. The removal of prohibitive legis- 
lation does not guarantee human freedom, in fact “valid 
restraints and responsible social legislation increase rather 
than diminish freedom,” the Council contends. 

The brief makes it plain that the churches oppose the 
legalizing of lotteries not only on moral and religious 


grounds, but also in grave concern for the economic and 
social well-being of all Canadians. It labels lotteries as 
unfair, ineffective and irresponsible for tax purposes or 
the raising of funds for hospitals, education or the like. | 

Much more is said about the ineffectiveness of lotteries 
elsewhere, the danger of corruption and of control by 
crime syndicates, and the possible consequence to the 
Canadian economy. 

The brief, which is supported by the Presbyterian 
Church and by all members and associates of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches, ends on this note: 

“Improvements in living standards, health services, 
hospitals and educational institutions are matters of such 
serious social concern that they ought not to be linked 
with proven questionable practices. What is at issue is the 
establishment of our nation’s proper objectives, and 
priorities, and how we can finance them responsibly!” 

Does your M.P. know how you stand? 


Questionable giveaways 


@ The other day we received from “Prize Headquarters” 
an envelope labelled “POSTMASTER: This envelope 
contains OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO A PRIZE- 
WINNER in the Better Homes and Gardens $500,000.00 
‘LUXURY LIVING’ SWEEPSTAKES.” 

When we read past the grand prize through the list 
which included 10,000 eighth prizes we discovered that 
the one sure prize to which everyone is entitled is a book- 
let on “Cooking with Herbs and Spices”! 

At least it was a change from the frequent Reader's 
Digest letters which keep assuring us, sometimes in dupli- 
cate, and accompanied by a mock cheque for thousands 
of dollars, that we are one of the privileged few in our 
community to be chosen for a lucky draw. 

We wonder about the psychology behind these give- 
away promotions. Is the public really that gullible? Are the 
publications themselves not worth consideration on their 
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own merit? Is it necessary to entice readers into accepting 
a trial offer by offering them a number in a lucky draw? 

In attacking “bonanza merchandising” as conducted 
through giveaways, sweepstakes and trading stamps, the 
board of evangelism and social action told the 1967 
general assembly: 

“1. Bonanza merchandising forces the individual to 
support this kind of promotion through higher prices. 
2. It tends to create an unnatural demand for goods and 
services beyond what can be afforded, and this in turn 
causes inflation. Here again it is individuals and families 
who suffer. 3. It promotes avarice and greed and leads 
the weak to expect they may (some day) win something 
for which they neither labour nor have to pay. 4. It 
results in a denial of faith in the goodness of God who 
provides for all our needs. It tends to encourage the 
worship of “Lady Luck’ instead.” * 
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YOUR MAGAZINE 


™@ The matters of policy, production 
and promotion of this church maga- 
zine are the business of the general 
assembly’s committee on The Pres- 
byterian Record, which met at the 
end of February. 

Letters of complaint and of fav- 
ourable comment were read, and 
the committee was confronted with 
the problems with which the staff 
is trying to cope. 

The present Record committee is 
made up of 16 men and two wo- 
men. Ten of its 13 lay members are 
employed in journalism or advertis- 
ing, only five of the committee are 
clergymen. The convener is Miss 
Helen Allen, an experienced Tor- 
onto journalist. 

Two pressing problems face The 
Record at this time, and we share 
them with our readers. 

One is the tremendous increase 
in second class postal rates, which 
will put a serious strain on an al- 
ready tight budget. After considering 
the alternatives, the committee will 
recommend to the next general as- 
sembly that we publish ten issues 
a year in place of 11. That would 
mean a combined September-Octo- 
ber magazine rather than one each 
month. 

Since February The Record has 
been smaller in size by one eighth 
of an inch all round. This is the 
second issue that has been reduced 
by four pages in the interests of 
economy. 

The other major concern is for 
the decreasing circulation, we have 
lost close to 2,000 subscriptions 
since this time last year. The staff 
was authorized to engage in a vigor- 
ous promotion campaign for The 
Record, working through the pres- 
byteries. 

We realize, of course, that it is 
at the congregational level that sub- 
scriptions must be sought, and we 
look to friends of The Record for 
aid in promoting the magazine in 
the months immediately ahead. 

Before long a survey will be made 
of readers, to sample their opinions 
on present content and future arti- 
cles. Meanwhile we refer you to the 
letters in this issue for some critical 
views. 
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A NEW KIND 
OF GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


by Donald C. 
MacDonald, 


Convener, 
Committee on Business 


@ When the committee on business for 
the 1969 general assembly sat down to 
make its plans it realized that this as- 
sembly would be like none other held 
since that first one in Montreal in 
1875. For one thing the 94th general 
assembly had directed that the 95th 
general assembly would open on a Sun- 
day evening, on June Ist. Direction 
had also been given that Monday and 
Tuesday would be used “as working 
sections concerning the life and work 
of the church including the general 
assembly board and committee reports, 
for consideration of policies and prior- 


ities to be acted upon by the assembly.” 
For those two days commissioners 


are to be divided into sections for the 
purpose of making a study before deal- 
ing with the business on succeeding 
days. 

Our committee was confronted with 
the question as to whether these sec- 
tions should consider only one or two 
phases of the church’s life and work, 
or try to cover as many phases as pos- 
sible. There were obvious merits for 
each position. If a section had only 
Christian education to consider it could 
do so in greater depth than otherwise. 
Commissioners could be placed in sec- 
tions where their interests and talents 
might indicate they should be. 

The alternative would enable com- 
missioners to get at least a glimpse of 
the overall work of the church. It 
would facilitate the decisions that 
would need to be made in succeeding 
days at assembly. 

After weighing carefully these alter- 
natives the committee decided to give 
commissioners the opportunity of cov- 
ering as much of the church’s life and 
work as possible. 
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At present our church is functioning 
with boards and committees which 
meet from one to 20 or more days dur- 
ing the year, and it did not seem pos- 
sible for a section of commissioners, 
without much previous knowledge or 
experience in one field, to come up in 
two days with better recommendations 
or policies than these boards and com- 
mittees. 

If a section met for the two days to 
consider only one aspect, the tendency 
would be to attempt to come up with 
policies and recommendations differing 
from those presented by the boards or 
committees. This would tend to make 
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a divisive force within the meetings of 
the assembly. 

The motion adopted last year indi- 
cated the working sections were to 
study the whole life and work of the 
church, including reports, in order to 
arrive at proper policies and priorities, 
and this would not seem to be so likely 
to happen if the commissioners had 
studied only one phase instead of many 
phases of the church’s activities. 

Many commissioners, if not most, 
with no particular inclination for one 
board or another, would likely become 
bored with spending two days in a 
section where a part only would be 
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“Yes, Reverend, paying for the new church and hall has had a distinct 


effect on the congregation.” 
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keenly interested in hammering out 
solutions. 

So a decision was made in favour of 
exposing every section to as much as 
possible of the church’s program. We 
have made an effort to determine if 
the boards and committees agree with 
our decision. The majority of replies 
indicated that we were moving in the 
right direction. 

Many other difficult decisions had to 
be made. What should be the size of 
a section? How long should a section 
spend on one topic? How much time, 
if any, should boards be allowed to 
present their ideas to each section? 
Should each section present a separate 
report on every topic to the assembly 
for consideration during the business 
sessions? Should persons other than 
commissioners be permitted to join a 
section? Should the whole of each day 
be spent in sections? The committee 
on business has made decisions on 
which we do not expect to receive un- 
animous agreement, but which we con- 
sidered were made wisely. 

The evenings of both Monday and 
Tuesday will be arranged in such a 
way that we hope commissioners will 
have enough choice of program to 
satisfy their individual desires. These 
items have not all been decided, and 
will be reported later. 

Our committee is also considering 
means of speeding the decision-making 
of the court, as will be necessary if 
we are to complete our business in four 
days. 

This will be an experimental assem- 
bly, and your committee is convinced 
that the new format can be made ef- 
fective if all commissioners do their 
part. * 


Letters 


OFF THE MARK! 


Prof. H. Kraemer in his book Reli- 
gion and the Christian Faith (London, 
1955, p. 285) identifies a kind of 
exegesis in which “a passage is seldom 
interpreted as a whole, but one sen- 
tence, which is, or seems to be, the 
crucial sentence of the passage, is iso- 
lated and commented upon. These 
comments gradually grow into an auto- 
nomous world of ideas, which is only 
seemingly derived from the Bible.” The 
March Record makes one wonder how 
deeply we are being enmeshed in such 
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MEDITATION 
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“For to me life is Christ, 
and death gain... 

| am torn two ways: what | 
should like is to depart 
and be with Christ.” 
—Philippians 1: 21f., NEB) 


® From the time we first fell out of an apple tree we 
have all known something about the workings of the law 
of gravity. Those of us who are overweight may choose 
to blame faulty scales, a sedentary life, or the law of 
gravity. We have Sir Isaac Newton to thank for that law’s 
discovery. When the recent moon-voyagers were asked at 
one time who was flying their space capsule, one of them 
answered saying, “Mr. Newton”. 

One of the things that keeps the earth in its orbit 
around the sun is the gravitational pull of the sun upon it. 
The moon also exerts a gravitational pull, but of lesser 
intensity. When man begins travelling through space, 
however, especially in this area of sun-earth-moon, there 
are certain points — at least five — at which he may 
arrive where the gravitational pull of all three is equal. 
Technically, these are called “libration” points, but the 
space scientists refer to them as “butterfly” zones. It gives 
them butterflies in their stomachs to think of a spacecraft 
trapped in one and unable to start its rocket engines. 

We all know about the pull upon us of the earth, a pull 
created not only by Newton’s law but by our own love 
of life. Most of us know something about the dilemma 
Paul was discussing with his Philippian friends. The song 
writer wrote: “I love life; I want to live.” Hosts of 
people are quick to respond, “Amen”. It is a healthy and 
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a Christian attitude to love living and to make the most 
of life. 

In this season of Easter, however, we know that there 
is a pull exerted upon men by the cross on which our 
Lord died. A. Leonard Griffith, formerly of City Temple, 
London, England, and now of Toronto, once preached a 
sermon on the subject, “The Magnetism of the Cross”, 
and the text, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me”. (John 12: 32). Many of us feel the 
tug of this. Sometimes in this season we sing, 

When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


In addition to all of this, we know something, too, 
about the pull of heaven, the Easter hope of the resurrec- 
tion. F. B. Meyer wrote to a friend a very short time 
before his death: “I have just heard to my surprise that 
I have only a few more days to live. It may be that before 
this reaches you I shall have entered the palace. Don't 
trouble to write; we shall meet in the morning.” Hugh 
McKail was one of the most steadfast of the Covenanters. 
He was captured and condemned to death. He was to die 
in four days’ time. He was led through the streets of 
Edinburgh to the Tolbooth and the crowds wept for him. 
With his own face shining, however, he said, “Good 
news, I am within four days of enjoying the face of 
Christ? 

Certainly we know that the meaning that many people 
derive from an annual celebration of Easter is very 
shallow. It has been said that most “Christian” people 
only want to get their personal insurance policies on 
eternal life renewed without too heavy a tax on their 
premiums of belief. Of course, Dr. Karl Menninger, a 
renowned psychologist and psychiatrist said in Love 
Against Hate, “The hopes we develop are a measure of 
our maturity.” There is the pull of un-faith toward 
annihilation and escape, and there is the Christian pull 
of a time and place of fulfilment. 

We ought to remember, however, that in the New 
Testament narrative there is very little mention of a 
personal resurrection on the part of the Christian, even 
in the letters of Paul who fervently espoused the resur- 
rection faith. It is pointed out that the first reaction of the 
disciples was joy, not that we shall live, but that he 
lives. The empty tomb meant that the movement, the 
cause, the Christian fellowship, was still alive. And 
Thomas, after his confrontation with the risen Lord did 
not say, “Thank God, I am safe” but “My Lord and my 
God!” 

We feel the pull of heaven upon us. May our Easter 
faith be great enough to make the same high resolve of 
Paul, “I shall say, and stand by you all to help you for- 
ward and to add joy to your faith” until the “pull of 
heaven” becomes too strong to resist any more. 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, the God of those who are alive and not 
dead, help us all to make the most of life and live to the 
full. Then, when our journeying ends, may we have no 
regrets, but only rejoice in our faith in the risen, living, 
victorious Lord. In his Name we pray. Amen. * 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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JESUS WHAT HAVE YOU 


DONE TO US? 


Jesus what have you done to us? 
we wanted a pet kitten 

and you turned into a tiger 

we liked you the way you were 
why couldn’t you leave us alone? 


we wanted you to show up when we want you 

to make us feel good 

we wanted a pretty church for weddings and baptisms and funerals 
we wanted the cute Easter bunny hopping around the lawn 

we thought religion is good for the kiddies 


now all of a sudden you’ve turned against us 

we wanted peace and you brougnt us a sword 

things were going along all right 

then you got interested in the poor people 

now they’re strutting around like they are going to inherit the earth 


now all of a sudden you tell us to love our enemies 
do you know what will happen if we do? 

they’ll nail our hide to the wall 

and what will we do then? 

keep on praying for them? 

we liked you when you were a little baby 

gentle meek and mild 

cooing in your cradle 

all those nice shepherds and angels 

and we felt just awful about King Herod 


look at all we did for you 

we made a national holiday in your honor 

we built big industries around it 

Christmas cards toy machine-guns for the kiddies 
all those fancy gift-wrapped whiskey bottles 


we built pretty churches in your honor 

stained glass, organs the works 

and when the people moved away from the riffraff 
the church followed them 

straight out into the suburbs 


look at all we’ve done for you, Jesus 

why can’t you leave us alone? 

we’ve got enough troubles now 

why do you keep poking us in the conscience? 
what do you want, our hearts? 


—Andrew W. Blackwood, Jr. 


Copyright 1969 by Presbyterian Life. Used by permission. 


hristian 


and the 
Secular Society~ 


BY NEIL G. SMITH 


H Our prime minister has informed us on several occa- 
sions that the state has no rights in the bedrooms of its 
citizens. When the pope last year issued an encyclical 
concerning what could go on in the bedrooms of the 
members of his church, some bedroom doors were 
slammed loudly in his face. Yet the church, every branch 
of the church, has reason to be vitally concerned with 
what goes on in the bedrooms of its people. It hears and 
records the vows of couples who pledge their troth to one 
another in the marriage service, and asks for the blessing 
of God upon the joining of a man and woman as husband 
and wife. And it has the obligation of maintaining its wit- 
ness to the teaching of scripture, and the Lord of scripture, 
concerning the meaning of marriage and the sanctity of 
the family bond. 

The seventh of the ten commandments, “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery”, points to the sanctity of the family 
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bond, and to the obligation of using all possible means 
to preserve and strengthen it. 
Adultery 

In its original setting the seventh commandment was 
probably valued chiefly for the protection it gave to the 
husband’s right in marriage. In the commandment pro- 
hibiting coveting the man’s wife is listed with his ox, his 
ass, his house, and his servants, as his possessions. They 
were not to be tampered with, or even coveted. To safe- 
guard the purity of the husband’s blood line, to ensure 
that the heirs who would inherit his property were really 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh the husband’s 
rights in marriage were rigidly protected. The existence 
of a double standard for husbands and wives has been, in 
practice, of long standing. In New Testament times we 
read of action being taken to stone a woman taken in 
adultery, but we do not hear of any men being penalized 
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for the infidelities. 

Marriage among the Hebrew people, as among many 
other peoples, appears to have been arranged largely for 
the convenience of the husband. In the patriarchal period 
it was common for men to have many wives, as many, it 
would appear, as they could afford to support. By the 
time of the establishment of the monarchy plural mar- 
riages were practically restricted to reigning monarchs. 
For them multiple marriages were useful political instru- 
ments. How better cement an alliance with a neighbouring 
king than by arranging a marriage between members of 
the royal houses? From the time of the exile onwards the 
family unit of man and wife was taken for granted. 

While the arrangements for marriage up to this point 
were made chiefly with a view to the convenience of the 
husband, the arrangements did not exclude the possibility 
of what we think of as romantic love. The author of the 
Song of Songs knew a good deal about that! Nor did it 
exclude the possibility of life-long affection and respect as 
the basis of family life. 

In the last chapter of the Book of Proverbs there is a 
lovingly drawn portrait of the ideal wife. It is said that 
her husband can trust her, and be confident that she will 
endeavour to do him good all the days of her life. She 
gets wool and flax which she works into garments which 
she sells to the merchant to augment the family income. 
She dabbles in real estate, and with the proceeds of her 
handicrafts “‘considereth a: field and buyeth it.” She does 
not have a lazy bone in her body. She rises while it is 
still dark to prepare food for her family, and her candle 
goeth not out by night. “She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” She 
is generous and charitable to the poor, and wise and 
kindly in her speech. It is said of this ideal wife, whose 
price is beyond rubies, that “her children rise up and 
call her blessed: her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.” The joys of marriage and the sanctity of the family 
bond are frequently mentioned in the Book of Proverbs. 
Infidelity on the part of the husband is as much frowned 
upon as infidelity on the part of the wife. The ideal in 
marriage was for a man to rejoice all the days of his life 
with the wife of his youth. 

What had been implied in the practice of pious Jewish 
households was made explicit in the teaching of our Lord. 
In commenting on the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” he went on to say that marriage 
required an absolute fidelity in thought and intent, as well 
as in act. The lustful look and the lustful thought were 
violations of the intent of the commandment as much as 
the lustful act. It is from the basis of our Lord’s teaching 
that the Westminster Divines interpreted the seventh com- 
mandment. In the Larger Catechism they stated: “The 
duties required in the seventh commandment are chastity 
in body, mind, affections, words and behaviour, and the 
preservation of it in ourselves and others; watchfulness 
over the eyes and all the senses, temperance, keeping of 
chaste company, marriage by those who have not the gift 
of continency, conjugal love and cohabitation, shunning 
all occasions of uncleaness and temptations thereto.” 


Unchastity 
In our secular society today this Christian ideal of 
marriage and the family is exposed to severe strain. It is 
Strained in one direction by the temptations to which our 
young people are exposed to engage in pre-marital sexual 
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experiments. In our highly technological society marriage 
must often be deferred beyond the point at which our 
young people are physically ready for parenthood. 
Physically they are capable in their early teens, but to 
acquire the knowledge and skills necessary to earn a living 
and support a family, marriage has to be postponed until 
the 20s or early 30s. 

In Shakespeare’s play, Juliet was only 13 years of age 
when she had her tempestuous romance with Romeo. Her 
parents had already arranged for her marriage. Her 
father had suggested that the marriage might be deferred 
for a couple of years until Juliet had reached the mature 
age of 15, but Lady Capulet who claimed, after the 
manner of mothers, to know best about such things, 
insisted that she was quite old enough. “Younger than 
you,” she tells Juliet, “here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 
are made already mothers.” In some of the provinces of 
Canada she could not have been legally married until she 
was 14, and consideration is being given to raising the 
age to 16. 

While age in itself is not necessarily a guarantee of 
having the wisdom and sense of responsibility which are 
necessary in marriage, marriages are certainly more likely 
to succeed when the contracting partners have sufficient 
age and experience of life to realize the magnitude of the 
responsibilities they assume in contracting to be loyal to 
one another for life. Marriages are more likely to succeed, 
too, if the husband has acquired knowledge or skills which 
will enable him to earn a decent living for himself and his 
family in a highly competitive society. It is only irre- 
sponsible young love which can sing: “But leave a kiss 
within the cup and I’ll not ask for wine.” When the honey- 
moon is over he will want something more substantial in 
his cup than kisses. 

Meanwhile, while young people are growing up, cap- 
able of parenthood, but denied marriage, they are 
exposed to a host of influences which tempt them to 
unchastity. They are exposed to the romantic lie that 
erotic love is the be-all and end-all of existence. Many 
films, novels, plays, and an underworld of erotic literature 
glorify sex as an end in itself. Even the advertisers exploit 
the sex appetite. Girls are encouraged to believe that 
unless they use certain products which attract the attention 
of boys they will be doomed to a life of solitary misery: 
and the boys are encouraged to believe that unless the 
girls are clustering around them they are social flops. 
The easy availability of antibiotics and contraceptives have 
diminished the fear of venereal disease and pregnancy 
which once acted as deterrents to pre-marital sexual 
experiments. Thus in the years when the curiosity is 
strong, the blood is hot, and the passions are easily 
aroused, our young people are exposed to many tempta- 
tions to unchastity. 


Divorce 

The other direction in which the Christian view of 
marriage is strained is in the increasingly permissive 
attitude of society towards extra-marital relations. The 
increasing facility with which divorces can be obtained 
gives an air of legality to what are in effect plural mar- 
riages, provided that they are contracted successively and 
not simultaneously. Common-law relationships which 
would at one time have been met with social ostracism 
are being increasingly accepted as commonplace. 


A great many in the church and certainly many 
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Marriage 


ministers — would be much happier if contracting couples 
who have no intention of accepting life-long responsi- 
bility for one another would be married in a civil cere- 
money without perjuring themselves by taking vows they 
do not really consider binding. If church vows are taken 
with a secret mental reservation that they will be kept 
if the marriage works and if the partners are reasonably 
happy together a marriage is off to a bad start. The con- 
tracting partners may be much too ready to assume when 
the going gets rough — and in most marriages, even the 
most successful of them, there are times when the going is 
rough — that their marriage is not working, that they are 
not happy together, and that they are justified in throwing 
in the sponge. 


The Home 

Christian marriage is for Christian people who want 
their vows registered in heaven, and who want to be 
bound to one another for better or for worse until death 
parts them. Recall again the familiar words of the mar- 
riage service as to what marriage is for. “Marriage is an 
honourable estate instituted by God.” It is not just a legal 
technicality permitting two people to live together. “It 
was ordained of God as the foundation and bond of 
family life, for the mutual help and comfort of husband 
and wife, for the nurture of children in piety and godli- 
ness, and for the welfare of the state.” 

There are two items in this particularly worth noting. 
One is that it is for the mutual help and comfort of hus- 


band and wife. It is a blessing upon the life-long com- 
panionship of partners who have pledged their loyalty 
to one another and are willing to assume the responsi- 
bilities which go with it. The other is that it is for the 
nurture of children in piety and godliness. You will notice 
it does not say just for the procreation of children. There 
is no reason why man, with powers of reason and self- 
control should breed as thoughtlessly as a guinea pig, 
without regard to the nurture he is able to provide for 
the children born to him. To nurture children in piety 
and godliness is, at the least, to provide them with a home 
which has stability, where they can be sure of receiving 
affection and care, and where there is concern for all 
which affects their welfare. One of the chief tragedies of 
broken homes is that the children of such unions are 
robbed of this stability, and because of this may carry 
emotional scars to their graves. 

To fulfil the ideals of Christian marriage in our secular 
society is not easy. In this imperfect world it never has 
been easy and it is never likely to be. It always calls for 
the strength of character which is able to be forbearing 
towards the faults of others, for the love that suffers long 
and is kind, that is always patient and always eager to 
believe the best. It is not easy, but the rewards of a happy 
home, founded on Christian marriage, is one of the 
greatest joys that earth has to offer. When you see a 
couple celebrating their golden wedding anniversary, with 
their children and their grandchildren around them, and 
their faces lighted with the memories of joys and sorrows 
shared together you may be sure that they know more 
about what sex is for than all the swingers of this world 
laid end to end. The joys of such a marriage are worth 
waiting for and worth working for. * 
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Q What do you think of the 

use of “you” instead of 
“thou” to address the deity in 
public worship? 

I have heard it many times 

and, strangely, have heard 
nothing for or against it. It just 
may be that people want some 
time to think about it. 


The. “thee? and) they thou" 
were used in the 1600s for ad- 
dressing anyone in the singular. 
The “you” was strictly plural. 
Strict Quakers (Society of 
Friends) still use the “thee” and 
the “thou” in daily conversation. 

I think we should know that in 
the 1600s the forms of prayer 
(Sir Walter Scott disagrees with 
me!) were stately, and it seems 
to me, from my reading, that any 
suggestion of familiarity in the 
use of these words was avoided. 
The danger today is that we shall 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


get into some palsy-walsy mood 
with God. I do not for a moment 
suggest that those using the 
“you” have fallen into this, but 
there is a danger that we shall 
catch ourselves in public prayer 
talking to God as if we were 
talking to the grocer’s boy at the 
back door. I say “public prayer”, 
for the agonies of private prayer 
are another thing, and private. 
I am certainly in favour of any 
minister using this form if he 
wishes to do so. I have never 
done so, but who knows when 
I shall? 


How can 

young 
membership 
managers? 


we get some 
people into the 
of our board of 


A board consists of people, 
without specification as to 


age, sex or communicant mem- 
bership, one-third of whom retire 
each year. If, at your annual 
meeting, it does not seem that 
young people would have much 
chance against others proposed, 
especially remembering that the 
retiring manager may be re- 
elected, do this: move that the 
membership of the board be in- 
creased by three, six or nine as 
you may please. When _ this 
motion passes the meeting, place 
in nomination the names of 
young people to the number of 
three, six or nine (as it may be) 
and indicate who for 1 year, who 
for 2 and who for 3 years. Away 
you go! 


Send questions to:. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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THE TOMB in the garden is entered by a hole, 


The Garden 
of the Tomb 


Story and photos 
BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 


ABOVE the Jerusalem bus terminal rises ‘“‘Gordon’s Golgotha’”’. 


nn aS OL ae eee Ee eee 


™@ Jt was to a garden that his friends took the body of 
Jesus after the crucifixion. 
“Now in the place where he was crucified there was a 


garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre .. . there laid 
they Jesus,” John tells us in his gospel. 

It was a garden that showed signs of constant care, for 
Mary Magdalene, when she first saw the risen Lord, mis- 
took him for the gardener. 

Such a garden can be seen today just outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, not far from the Damascus Gate. On a hot, 
bright Sunday morning last September I worshipped there, 
in company with some 30 members of an editorial pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. 

The editors were from North America, but others at 
the outdoor service had come from various parts of the 
world, a truly cosmopolitan congregation. 

Before us as we worshipped was the empty tomb which 
we had visited individually, stooping to enter through the 
hole in the rock. Around us was the garden, beautiful and 
serene. 

The young Dutch minister who is warden of the garden 
conducted the service in English, and preached a per- 
suasive sermon. Occasionally he had to raise his voice to 
compete with the sound of the buses entering or leaving 
the city terminal, at the far end of the garden. 

Just above the bus terminal rises the craggy miniature 
cliff regarded by some as Golgotha, behind it on what 
could be Calvary the stones of a Muslim cemetery stand. 

We were well aware, as we visited the tomb in the 
garden, that this site and that of Golgotha and Calvary 
nearby had been popularized by General Charles Gordon 
in 1883, and that many Christians deny that this is the 
place where the body of Jesus was laid. 

Inside the walls of Jerusalem we had toured the dusty, 
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crumbling church known to the Latins as the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and to the Greeks who share its cus- 
tody as the Church of the Resurrection. Back in the time 
of Emperor Constantine (335 A.D.) a church was built 
there, and the present sanctuary, now in a shameful state 
of disrepair, was erected by the Crusaders about 800 
years ago. 

Perhaps it was due to my preference for simplicity in 
the house of God, but I felt that there was something un- 
real about the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The ikons, 
the draperies, the overdone paintings, the heavy smell of 


‘incense, and the monk with the obvious offering plate in 


what is claimed as the tomb of our Lord, were anything 
but sacred in nature. 

Some claim that the spot on which the church now 
stands was once outside the city wall, ithat it represents 
the original Golgotha and Calvary and the garden. There 
is also a tradition that the skull of Adam is buried there, 
and that at the crucifixion some of Jesus’ blood touched 
the skull and restored it to life for a moment! 

What we really do know, and believe, is that the body 
of Jesus was claimed by that secret disciple, Joseph of 
Arimathea. With the help of another shy follower, Nico- 
demus, it was laid in a new tomb in a garden. 

Prior to the long ordeal that led to Calvary Jesus had 
sought strength through prayer in another garden, Geth- 
semane. It is still preserved outside the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem. 

At this Easter season, as the spring bulbs come to life 
in nature’s form of resurrection, we remember that it was 
in a garden that the risen Christ first revealed himself. And 
that it was a woman, Mary Magdalene, who received the 
first commission to go and share with others the good 
news of ‘the resurrection and ascension. * 
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LIFE AND MISSION 
PROJECTS 


THE NATURE OF RENEWAL 


-@ Today, from almost every side, the cry goes up for the 


renewal of the church. But how is the church to be re- 
newed apart from the renewal of its members? When 
Paul wrote to the Christian community at Rome urging 
them not to be “conformed” to the pattern of this world, 
(but to be transformed . . .) he was addressing individ- 
uals, not an institution. The call for renewal of the 
church is primarily an urgent demand that you and I 
undergo a change, that we take stock of ourselves after 
a long, searching look at the gospel we profess. 

The background of Paul’s summons to renewal was 
evidently that his people in Rome had found it all too 
easy to conform to the spirit of the times. The Roman 
Christians were being called away from reliance on the 
motivations, aims, values, and life-style of the period. It 
was not a summons to pietism, nor to a spiritual exclu- 
siveness. They were not being asked to separate themselves 
from other people; they were not being encouraged to 
become a private religious club. In that direction lies only 
death for the church. 

Less than 30 years ago it was still taken very much 
for granted, especially by the church, that the church 
was the place where God was. If you wanted to find God 
you went to the church, or to the minister, or perhaps to 
a Sunday school teacher. Moreover, it was the church, 
not the world, in which God was principally interested. 
So the church and the world were played off against one 
another — greatly to the discredit of the world. For 
religious purposes, the world was dismissed from serious 
consideration. The church could (and did) deal almost 
exclusively with “spiritual” matters. It was certainly not 
expected to speak about the ethics of foreign policy, the 
morality of racism, or the defects of the private enterprise 
system. 

More recently we tend to hear quite the reverse. We 
are being told that, as a place to find God, the church 
is a dead end. It is being said that God is not enshrined 
in dogma, creed, and confession; nor is he available in, 
or responsive to worship, liturgy, and cultic ceremony. 
These things, we are informed, have no meaning to jet-age 
man. In short, the church and the world are now being 
compared in such a way as almost to dismiss the church 
from serious consideration. This is a complete about-face. 
Ours is a day of the “secular” God who is not in church 
but in protest; he is not in creed but in the civil rights 
struggle; he is not in worship but in trying to ban the 
bomb — he is somewhere “out there, where the action 
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é Both of these views are caricatures of the truth. The 
view that the church should preserve its God within the 
seclusion of her own walls, safely embalmed, ready to be 
passed on to the next generation, is a form of blasphemy. 
Conversely, the thesis that the church should march in step 
with the spirit of the times and in accordance with the 
world’s standard of values, is a sell-out. 

Let Paul speak to us at this point. Perhaps he is telling 
us that in every essential respect we have “conformed”. 
We think the way the world thinks; we do what the world 
does. Our aims and aspirations are identical with those 
the world has adopted for its own. We subscribe to the 
success-oriented life; we believe in our inalienable right 
to a high standard of living; we are all, secretly or openly, 
nationalists and racists at heart. In a word, we have em- 
braced the rationale of living which dominates and deter- 
mines the spirit of the age. The gospel has not been 
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permitted to become for us the transforming, liberating, 
renewing power that we can recognize in the New Testa- 
ment as having turned the lives of men and women upside 
down. Jesus was for them their hope in life and death, 
their assurance of life to come. He was not only the 
meaning of their lives; he was the meaning of life itself — 
the end and purpose of history. They believed, therefore, 
that Christians must not live according to the precepts and 
practices of this dying age, but must live as though the 
new age had already come! 

The spirit of the new age — its ethic — differs from 
the values and attitudes of the old as personal steward- 
ship differs from private ownership, as forgiveness from 
virtue, as grace from merit, as servanthood from proprie- 
torship, as opportunity from “rights”. And this is what 
renewal is all about. 

We must be clear that the church cannot transform 
itself, and no committee — whether LAMP or other — 
can renew the church, restore its vigour, recapture its 
vitality, or save its life. Only “they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength . . . they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 

Nevertheless, from the human side, there are two words 
which have to do with renewal. The first of these is 
repentance . . . so inseparably related to renewal that 
without it there can be no change. As a church, we need 
to repent — for example, for our sorry record of adap- 
tation and adjustment to the pattern and spirit of the 
age, to society’s judgments of both people and issues. 
With alarming frequency the church has adopted a “me 
too” attitude to the world’s evaluations of race, war, 
poverty, and social problems — with only a casual in- 
terest in digging beneath the surface. Somehow the world 
has managed to domesticate the church, to tame it, and 
to blunt what should be the cutting edge of the church’s 
message. 

The second word which, from our side, has to do with 
the renewal of the church is “openness”. The church must 
be open, not in the sense that it no longer knows what it 
believes (God forbid!), but in the sense that it is willing 
to listen, eager to learn, to judge, to decide, and when 
necessary to act. 


eR RE | 
BY CHARLES C. COCHRANE 


Convener, LAMP Committee 
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There is evidence that the Presbyterian Church is far 
more ready to be experimental than any of us imagined. 
Some of the projects on which our people have already 
embarked this year bear out this judgment. Many pres- 
byteries have begun to overhaul their machinery so as 
to afford opportunity for debate, fruitful discussion, and 
fellowship. Synods too, tired of attending to the house- 
keeping chores (most of which have already been attended 
to by the presbyteries) are calling for meaningful change. 
Some congregations have already recast their annual meet- 
ings so as to open them to planning for the future rather 
than rehashing the past. These are only a few examples 
of the kind of ferment which is beginning to make its 
appearance, and they may be merely straws in the wind 
of change. 
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One would hope that the quality of openness may not be 
restricted to a single year, but that it may in due time 
become established as a basic characteristic of the Cana- 
dian church. 

The LAMP committee has been assigned a task of 
awesome proportions. One of the main functions of the 
LAMP committee is to listen, intently, to what the church 
is saying; to hear what all levels of membership — east 
and west, men and women, young people and elders, 
ministers and laymen — believe needs to be said, and what 
they think needs to be done. At its deepest level this 
should be an openness to hear what God is saying to the 
church and through the church. 

We are looking for orderly, if radical, change; not revo- 
lution. But change for its own sake is an empty gesture. 
We desire change unto the renewal of the church’s life. 
And change can contribute to renewal only if the church 
remains open, alert, and eager. 


CONGREGATIONS — Looking To The Future 

From the beginning L.A.M.P. has sought to encourage 
“grass roots” involvement of the church in studying its 
calling and mission today, and in discovering what action 
should be taken. 

One major project aimed at this goal was the effort 
to have congregations use part of their annual meeting 
to evaluate their present life and work, and do some for- 
ward-looking planning. To help this happen, a guide for 
planning annual meetings was made available — “The 
Cheerful Patcher-Upper” (advertised on the back cover 
of the January Record). 

Eighty congregations responded to the request of 
L.A.M.P. in “The Cheerful Patcher-Upper’, to report 
the results of their annual meetings. It may be that those 
who were excited about their meetings were motivated 
to write and tell someone about it. Certainly the most 
common adjectives used to describe the atmosphere of 
the meetings were “expectancy” and “hope”. 

For many, planning for the future was a new experience, 
and they found it opened up new vistas in the life and 
mission of their congregations. Others found new direction 
in wrestling with a statement of purpose for the congre- 
gation. (Some of these statements appear in the March 
Newsletter, “LAMP Highlights”.) Still others found that 
the small discussion groups at their annual meetings 
sparked new life and involvement by the membership. 

A sufficient number reported defensive, “hold-the-fort” 
annual meetings to remind us that not everyone is girding 
up their loins for battle with joy. But, on the other hand, 
it is evident that renewal is being experienced in some 
congregations, and this is crucial for the renewal of the 
church as a whole. 

If forward-looking congregational meetings with pur- 
pose, planning and involvement become general, the 
percentage attending them will rise well beyond the 20- 
25% of membership who now attend. Purpose, planning 
and involvement can be exciting, and can be a major 
means of overcoming the notion that Christianity is a 
spectator sport. 

NOTE: A program planner is published each year by 
the co-ordinating committee on adult education. This 
working tool helps congregations plan programs in terms 
of local needs and concerns. It describes simple planning 
procedures and lists selected resources. + 
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A Christian who lives in Israel says that there ts 


JUST OUTSIDE the eastern wall 
left is the Roman Catholic Church of All Nations. 


™ Uneasiness and uncertainties stemming from misin- 
formation or lack of information about what is really 
happening in Israel-“held” territories seem to be on the 
increase in certain circles in North America. It affects the 
moral and value judgments of individuals and groups not 
only to our detriment who live in Israel, but to the 
personal detriment as well of those who become party to 
the spread of misinformation that hurts others. In the 
long U.N. debates about border incidents, refugees, and 
Israeli occupation since the six-day war, accusations 
motivated by political considerations rather than con- 
siderations of truth contribute to the uncertainty. 
Delegations of church groups, as well as individual 
clergymen, have been coming for “inspections” that last 
only a few days. Some of their reports, widely circulated 
even though necessarily (for reasons of the shortness of 
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of Jerusalem is the Garden of Gethsemane, on the slope of the Mount of Olives. In the foreground at 
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their visits) based on partial and sometimes even faulty 
sources, add to the unrest being created. In fact, some 
church groups and clergymen who make reports never 
even get to Israel, but base their observations on in- 
formation secured wholly outside and biased sources. 

This statement is made in the interest of easing any 
tension that might be developing and of inviting Christians 
to come, stay for awhile, study the situation first-hand 
and form their own conclusions. We Christians who live 
in Israel find life here as normal as in most parts of the 
world. The local tensions are not greater than anywhere 
else in our 20th century, and in some respects, due to 
good control of law and order, much less. 

Who speaks? The American Institute of Holy Land 
Studies is a ten-year resident of Jerusalem, Israel. It is an 
educational institution serving the churches of the world 
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(Photos courtesy the Israel Government Tourist Office) 
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__ THE WAILING WALL, part of the ancient temple, is a sacred site 
__ at which Jews pray for hours at a time. (Photo by the editor.) 
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BY DR. G. DOUGLAS YOUNG 


gh salt content of the Dead Sea. Floating driftwood has been thickly coated with salt. 


and their schools in general, American and European in 
particular. It is evangelical in background and perspective, 
yet its students come from many different ecclesiastical 
and theological origins and its lecturers include dis- 
tinguished local clergymen of a variety of theological 
backgrounds as well as noted Israeli scholars from local 
universities. Thus, the institute provides, along with its 
more academic objectives of archaeological, geographical, 
historical, sociological and linguistic studies, an unusual 
on-the-spot study and observation post and forum for the 
exchange of perspectives in all the areas of misgivings and 
lack of objectivity noted above. 

Our long and close observation in Israel has brought us 
to certain understandings of the Jewish people here and 
their intentions as well as their acts, and of the problems 
causing uneasiness abroad. continued overleaf 
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THE NEW CAMPUS of the Hebrew University in West Jerusalem, noted for graduate study relating to the Holy Land and its history. 
(Israel Government Tourist Office photo) 


There can be no doubt about the deeply religious 
character of the average Israeli and in particular the 
young, the sabras. Their religiosity may not be expressed 
as we in America are accustomed to seeing expressions 
of religion, nor obviously is the content of their faith the 
same as ours. It is Jewish, not Christian, and consequent- 
ly, there are differences. The impact of the Bible from 
Genesis to Malachi is everywhere evident, in person and 
place names, in quotations by statesmen, in names of 
products, and ideas, in Bible contests and study, in books 
and articles and in many other ways. 

The biblical records as well as uninterrupted Jewish 
tradition have created the Israeli feeling of deep roots in 
the land of the Bible and its history. These roots they 
justifiably see as eternal since the prophets from Moses 
to Jeremiah and Ezekiel reiterate it: “I have given thee 
this land as an eternal possession.” To state that modern 
Zionism (the hope of their own government in the land 
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God promised them) is opposed to Judaism is to com- 
pletely fail to grasp Jewish self-understanding and tradi- 
tion and to twist biblical statements. To take the promises 
made by God to Judah and Israel and apply them to the 
church is an error of long standing in some churches. 
The New Testament declares that the “building of the 
tabernacle of David” is after “the calling out of the 
Gentiles a people for God’s name” and not that they are 
the same things (Acts 15). This makes it clear that the 
church cannot absorb to itself the good statements of God 
to Judah and Israel. God’s promises to Israel must and 
do stand yet. 

The oft-repeated attempts to be anti-Zionist without 
being anti-Jewish (anti-Semitic in that sense) were shown 
to be erroneous by the complete solidarity of all the Jews 
of the world in June 1967. To say one is not anti-Jewish 
but only anti-Zionist is meaningless, since that June 
showed a solidarity unimagined before and demonstrates 
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“Life here 


is aS normal 
as In most 
parts 

of the world” 


A DATE SELLER in modern Jericho, by 
the editor. 


that there is no real distinction between these terms for 
the vast majority of Jews. This is a dangerous distinction 
to try to make in this age when anti-Semitism is frowned 
upon, certainly in theory, everywhere. 

Religious and biblically-oriented people should not 
allow themselves to be moved to apprehensions by such 
allegations as irreligiosity or non-Bibleness among Israelis, 
not even by the use (misuse) of Zionist charges. 

Books and multitudes of articles have been written on 
the “Palestine refugee”. We have found, contrary to many 
of the conclusions reached in these books and articles, a 
great empathy between the Israeli and these people since 
so many, at least one-half of all Israelis, have been 
refugees themselves, many from Arab countries. To speak 
of a “great deal of pressure and not a little force to 
‘encourage’ the Arabs to leave” Israeli areas is sheer 
fabrication, vicious, and bound to contribute to feelings 
of uneasiness. The Israel policy has always been, as she 
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has done with all who chose refuge here, that they would 
be settled productively in their host countries, in line 
with the settlement of similar refugee problems in many 
other areas of the world, and that refugees should not 
be used as tools to raise international political sympathies. 
It is ironical that this issue, maintained by Arabs, should 
be used by friends of Arabs to cause antipathy against a 
people who have demonstrated so much humanitarianism. 

It is also erroneous to say “Jerusalem has been over- 
whelmingly Arab from the 7th century until the modern 
influx.” Historically, the opposite is true. The Jewish 
population has been the majority in Jerusalem for many, 
many years: long before modern times. To unify a Jewish 
majority city after 20 years of its being divided by others 
is surely no cause for antagonism abroad. Our churches 
damaged by wars since 1948 are being repaired by Israeli 
compensation funds. The extremely stringent laws protect- 
ing holy places and worshippers at them have been con- 
sistently and strictly enforced. We feel at peace and at 
ease in our united city as Christians, with actually less fear 
of personal assault than in other cities in which we have 
lived abroad, such is the force of Israeli law and order 
being maintained. This may be said in spite of the border 
incidents and occasional Arab terrorist acts. 

Contrary to the policy of the Arab countries we here 
do not find opposition to ideas of peace. Attempts to bring 
physical destruction on civilians by border incidents or by 
planting of bombs in schools and theatres, or to use 
women and children for political ends, are ideas that are 
abhorrent to the mentality of people among whom we 
have lived here. To them, the basic question is peaceful 
co-existence, not destruction. The problem is not one of 
refugees, of occupations, of borders. It is a problem of 
either peace or genocide of Jews. When the area is ready 
for a genuine peace, all outstanding problems can be 
mutually worked out. And it becomes, not a cause for 
uneasiness or uncertainty to Christians abroad but rather 
a very deep moral issue as to whether they will lend 
encouragement to Arab nations whose plans include more 
war and possible genocide or whether they will use their 
influence for the negotiation for peace now. Now is the 
time for us all to stand up and be counted on the side of 
directly negotiated peace. 

Such lasting peace is possible through wise action. And 
until we have that peace, however, we wish it known that 
in this local situation we dwell and work in confidence, 
with a real sense of security. * 


THE AUTHOR is president of the American Institute of Holy 


Land Studies in Jerusalem. He is the son of our pioneer mission- 
ary to the Koreans in Japan, the late Rev. Dr. Luther L. Young. 
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If you are concerned 
about how quickly 
the years go by—and 
how little you have 
to show for them— 
take time to talk to 
a representative of 
The Mutual Life of 
Canada. He'll intro- 
duce you to Planned 
Security—an orga- 
nized program to 
help you to achieve 
your financial goals. 
Find out how your 
present life insurance 
and other assets can 
work together to pro- 
duce cash and in- 
come foryou and your 
family. While time 
is on your side call 
your nearest Mutual 
Life of Canada Office. 


The Mutual Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


News 


Nigerian Christian Council 


A department on relief and rehabili- 
tation for victims of the Nigerian con- 
flict has been set up by the Christian 
Council of Nigeria. 

Mr. E. O. Urhobo, a lawyer and 
economist who has been the legal ad- 
viser to the Christian Council for sev- 
eral years, was named director of the 
department. He has helped to formu- 
late the rehabilitation program over the 
last 10 months. 

Medical services, feeding and nutri- 
tion projects are given a high priority 
in a program costing an initial $33 
million. But No. 1 on the Christian 
Council’s list is the setting up of six 
temporary homes for children in the 
South Eastern State. 

The council is seeking to implement 
its program in co-operation with the 
federal government and _ voluntary 
agencies now engaged in relief work 
in areas affected by the civil war. It 
has agreed to approach the state gov- 
ernments and offer to assume full res- 
ponsibility for staffing and operating 
two hospitals in the strife-torn area for 
a period of two years. Staff for the 
hospitals will be recruited through the 
World Council of Churches. The coun- 
cil indicated its willingness to extend 
its medical services and nutrition pro- 
gram into nearby areas in most need. 

The World Council of Churches has 
set apart an initial $250,000 for the 
Christian Council’s program. 


Mimico’s model church 

A campaign for funds for the Na- 
tional Development Fund has been 
launched in Mimico Presbyterian 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont., as part of 
the celebration of the congregation’s 
80th anniversary. Contributions go 
through the chimney of the model 
church. 

The celebrations extend from April 
20 to May 11. 


REV. M. E. BURCH and Robert Bell with 
the model church built by Mr. Bell for NDF 
contributions. 


Consultation on Racism 


A consultation on racism, with par- 
ticular emphasis on white racism, will 
be sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches in London, May 19-24. 

U.S. Senator George McGovern of 
South Dakota, prominent United 
Methodist layman who was a candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, will chair the six-day consulta- 
tion. 

The consultation will be asked to 
recommend “a program of education 
and action for the eradication of rac- 
ism” to the World Council and its 234 
member churches. 


College convocations 


Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
S. Kraemer of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, will be 
J. the speaker at the grad- 
‘{f uation service of Ewart 
College, at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday, May 1 in 
Knox College chapel. 

Dr. Kraemer is presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education, and 
was executive director of the Covenant 
Life curriculum. 

The annual convocation of Knox 
College will be addressed by Dr. 
Ulrich Leupold, dean of Waterloo 
Lutheran Seminary. It will be held in 
Convocation Hall, University of Tor- 
onto, at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, May 6. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
will hold its convocation in the Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul on Wednes- 
day, April 30, at 8:15 p.m. 


Church Union in France 

May Ist may be a memorable date 
in the history of French Protestantism, 
said the Rev. Jacques Maury, president 
of the National Council of the Re- 
formed Church of France. 

That is the date on which represen- 
tatives from four out of the six 
churches in the French Protestant Fed- 
eration meet to modify the proposed 
union scheme in the light of comments 
made by their different synods. The 
modified version of the scheme will be 
presented in June to the authorities of 
the churches coricerned. 

Churches involved are the French 
Reformed, Reformed Church of Alsace 
and Lorraine, the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of France. 

Pastor Maury said the “doctrinal 
quarrel” between Lutherans and Re- 
formed Christians is no longer impor- 
tant. Today the differences between 
them are more psychological and soc- 
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When it comes to cutting _ 
rinting costs, but not quality, 
Gestetner can be a blessing, — 


Left: 466 stencil duplicator. 
Centre: 455 Gestefax. 
Right: 201 offset. 


By helping you save up to 40% of your outside 
printing costs. By helping you run things yourself. 

Such things as your congregational correspondence, 
letterheads, office forms, invitations, annual reports. 
And just about every other thing you’ve been sending 
out to have printed. 

Shown below are just three examples of Gestetner’s 
supremacy in office printing and duplicating equip- 
ment. The results of years of leadership, improve- 
ments, and innovations enabling you to produce pro- 
fessional results faster and easier. 

The new 466 stencil duplicator; the simplest, most 
automatic available. The 455 Gestefax that makes 
stencils automatically, eliminating the need to type 
them. And the versatile 201 offset machine for long 
and short run quality printing. 

Have a Gestetner representative discuss the new 
Gestetner Process with you, analyse your require- 
ments, and recommend and demonstrate the ma- 
chines that are just right for you. Machines that can 
really be a blessing. Now, and forever more, thanks to 
Gestetner supplies, accessories, and after-sale service. 

Look for us under ‘Duplicating’ in your Yellow 
Pages. Or write to Vic Deguara, National Sales Man- 
ager, Gestetner, 849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, 
Ontario. And get started. 


SZ 
The people who can help you run things yourself. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 
P.R. 
Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


e es e e 9 
Slipping or Irritating? 
Don’t be embarrassed by loose false 
teeth slipping, dropping or wobbling 
when you eat, talk or laugh. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort 
and security by holding plates more 
firmly. Nogummy, gooey, pasty taste. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


MUSIC win MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Hymn-books for congregational use, Song 


and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 


BEST STEWARDSHIP EXPERIENCES 


If your congregation has hit on a method of 
giving significant meaning to the cold word 
“Budget”, an opportunity to tell about it is 
afforded in a contest sponsored by the Stew- 
ardship and Benevolence Section of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, U.S.A. 

Authors of the three best manuscripts will re- 
ceive $100. The ten next best will receive $50. 
Manuscripts, typed double-spaced on 81% x 11 
sheets must be received by June 30th. An 
interdenominational committee of judges will 
select the most creative stewardship ideas 
from each of three groups of churches; small, 
medium and large. Results will be announced 
on September 17. 

For further details write to: The Board of 
Stewardship and Budget, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 
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iological. There is also the problem of 
structure, especially as concerns the 
churches of Alsace and Lorraine, 
which retain the status conferred by the 
Concordat. 


The Ministry of Healing 


The first annual all Canadian con- 
ference on the church’s ministry of 
healing, under the sponsorship of the 
International Order of Saint Luke the 
Physician, will be held in Toronto at 
St. Crispin’s Anglican Church, Clare- 
more Ave. and Craiglee Drive, (stop 
12) Scarborough, on June 1, 2, and 3, 
1969. 

The associate warden for Canada, 
the Rev. E. P. Leckie is heading up 
the committee making all arrange- 
ments. The Rev. Dr. A. W. Price, rec- 
tor of St. Stephens Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Warden of the 
Order will be the main speaker. 

All sessions will be open to the pub- 
lic and for those desiring more detailed 
information it is suggested contacting 
the Rev. E. P. Leckie at 87 Natal Ave., 
Scarborough, telephone 261-6219 for 
the printed program. 


Changes at Armagh 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of Armagh, the Presbyterian home for 
unwed mothers at Clarkson, Ont., 
Donald Ross of Oakville was elected 
chairman, succeeding the Rev. Robert 
G. MacMillan, also of Oakville. 

Armagh is in good financial position 
and the assistance given in the past by 
United Appeal is no longer required, 
Mr. MacMillan reported. The home is 
now solely a project of the Presbyter- 
ian Church supplemented by the nor- 
mal government subsidies. 

During 1968 Armagh served a total 
of 140 girls, ranging in age from 14 
to 31 years. The Peel County board of 
education had enabled 36 of the girls 
to complete their school year. 

The new director, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Ralph, was introduced. The board re- 
elected Miss Giollo Kelly secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Hon. Matthew Dymond, M.D., 
minister of health for the province of 
Ontario, addressed the board on the 
role of the church in social welfare 
today. 


Men 


PM PERSONALITY 

Leo Creaser, an el- 
der. -ate Cal warn 
Church, Halifax, 
N.S. has given excel- 
lent leadership in the 
Atlantic Synod men’s 
work. Leo was born 
in Riverport, in Lun- 
enburg County, and 
for several years the 
family lived at Rose 
Bay, near Lunenburg, and attended 
St. Andrew’s Church. Leo is past presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Synod PM coun- 
cil. 

In addition to his work on the ses- 
sion, Leo teaches Sunday school and 
sings in the choir. In presbytery he is 
a member of the committee on pastoral 
oversight. 

Leo’s wife Kay is also active in Cal- 
vin Church and is president of the 
ladies’ guild. They have two sons. Ed- 
ward is a bank manager in Winchester, 
Ont., and Basil is a marine constable 
with the RCMP. They also have two 
grandchildren, Cathy and David. In 
business Leo is a cashier with the 
Scotia Chev-Olds Ltd., automobile 
dealers in Halifax. 

The Creasers have done considerable 
travelling and enjoy photography. 


When home, carpentry and gardening 
occupy Leo’s few available hours. 


This panel engaged in a spirited discussion of the church and its mission at the men’s 


breakfast in Toronto, Feb. 15. From the left: Arthur Pattison, Knox College student; 
John Moffat, systems analyst; Douglas Stephens, engineer; Rick Strong, salesman; 
and Rev. John F. Allan, Trinity Church, York Mills. 
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Summer Seminar at London 

Huron College is holding an inter- 
denominational seminar for laymen 
and clergymen from June 9 to 27 for 
five days a week. 

“New Ideas for the Church” will be 
presented by Dr. William Stringfellow 
of New York City. 

“New Ideas for You” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Thomas Francoeur, 
noted Montreal psychologist. 

Inquiries should be addresed to 
The Dean of Theology, Huron College, 
1349 Western Rd., London, Ont. 


For senior citizens 


Rooms for 138 senior citizens have 
been provided in Thompson House, 
located in Don Mills, Ont. 

The building was erected under the 
auspices of the Anglican Church of 
the Ascension, and named for the rec- 
tor, Canon George Thompson, in ack- 
nowledgement of his leadership in this 
project and in the community. 

Operated under the provisions of 
the Charitable Institutions Act, the 
home is open to all senior citizens re- 
gardless of race, colour or creed. 

While Anglicans sponsored the 
house, it is hoped that Presbyterians 
in the community will join others in 
support of its activities and develop- 
ment. 

The administrator is the former 
postmaster of Don Mills, Cecil Day. 
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an autonomous world of ideas, which 
may fly in the face of the gospel itself. 

In the article “Remember who you 
are!” human sin has been equated with 
a recurring case of amnesia, as if man 
only had to remember that he was 
created in the image of God and was 
given dominion over the earth in order 
to re-enter into a state of communion 
with and obedience to God. The onset 
of his salvation is in his “understand- 
ing” (enlightenment?), arising from 
“the ashes of his achievements”. Then, 
seeking God again, he remembers who 
God is: a God of infinite love, willing 
to go to any length to save his people. 

Yet the apostle Paul reminds the 
Ephesians of what they really were as 
non-Christians: “remember that you 
were at that time separated from 
Christ, alienated from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers to the 
covenants of promise, having no hope 
and without God in the world.” (2:12) 
This is what they really were! 


continued 
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NEW HELPER PLAN BRINGS NEW HOPE! 


An old air raid bunker is “‘home”’ for this widow and her son. He receives assistance 
through Christian Children’s Fund Family Helper program in Formosa (Taiwan). 


Hunger, poverty and disease afflict 
many of the struggling people of 
Taiwan. Through the contributions 
of sponsors and friends, Christian 
Children’s Fund is able to reach out 
and help. 


Many of these deserving people 
make a living fishing in the ocean 
or mining beneath the ground. 
Wages are low and disease all too 
common. Widows and their chil- 
dren are among the most pitiful 
victims of this hard life. Our staff 
has more than 7,000 Taiwanese 
children in 9 CCF Homes and 13 
Family Helper Centres under its 
jurisdiction. They spend a great 
deal of time searching out, investi- 
gating need and supplying aid to 
these desperate families through 
CCF’s Family Helper Programs. 


Two of the more recent projects 
have been started in Keelung, a 
harbour and coal mining centre 
about 16 miles from Taipei, and in 


Hualien, a major shipping port on 
the eastern coast and adjacent to 
the villages where many of the 
mountain tribal people now live. 
The Family Helper Programs in 
both these cities are filling a vital 
need. 


Also, CCF has many orphanages 
for youngsters who have no parent 
or relative to care for them. A 
special institution is the well-known 
Home for Blind Children in Tai- 
chung. 

Our four-fold program of educa- 
tion, a healthy body, trained hands 
and Christian training has a strong 
appeal to people in all denomina- 
tions. For just $12 per month you, 
or your group, can sponsor a boy 
or girl. You will receive your 
“adoptee’s” personal history, ad- 
dress and photo. Will you help a 
needy child this year? In India, 
Hong Kong, Korea, Taiwan, South 
America? 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


r=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA== 


1407 YONGE STREET, 


I wish to “sponsor”? a boy girl [] fo 


OMe Year I ees scat cuss a teeacoancees si 
(Name Country ) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 


to help by giving $............... 


INES DONZR wag rane eRRne ade oe ON oat acl Menacee Da neHee MOOT ReE RCA 
Address 
BlAGGR eccehe nie ta.4 ashore POVANCON ete that; 


PAB ee eee 


TORONTO 7, CANADA p-4-9 


CCF is experienced, efh- | 
cient, economical and | 
conscientious. | Approved 

by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory | 
Commission on Voluntary © 
Foreign Aid. | Christian Rod 
Children’s Fund has been ie 

helping children around ™*" sis 
the world since 1938 and at present assists 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 
Homes and projects in over 50 countries. | 
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where are. 
mie ee 
you going? 
TODAY... TOMORRO W... 
Rush around. Hurry. Wait. i 


Do we find time for the important thing 


Like God . . . and family. 


Find out where you're going. Pray. R 
Practice daily devotions. The Upper: 
devotional guid 
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1908 Grand ue’ 
Nashville, Te 
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DIRECTORY AND 


CHURCH OUTDOOR | 


NOTICE BOARDS 


Available in lighted and unlighted 
models. Wide range of sizes and 
choice of frames. Letter sizes 
from 14"’ to 3” from stock. 
Weatherproof grooved Koroseal 
background used in outdoor 
installations to withstand 
moisture and prevent fading. 
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KNOX UNITED CHURCH 


EASE OF REMOVING 


Our boards offer effortless ease in the 
inserting and removing of all change- 
able letters. The letters are matched 
perfectly to the grooves, regardless of 


size. 


Enquiries Welcome 


THE GEO. H. HEWITT CO. LTD. 


944 Richards Street, Vancouver 2, B.C. — Telephone 682-5861 


Established 1900 
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And John points out that God is 
definitely not willing to go to any 
length to save his people, but that in 
Jesus Christ he had set a limit beyond 
which even he will not go in his effort 
to save men: “He who believes in the 
Son has eternal life; he who does not 
obey the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God rests upon him.” (John 
3:36) 

Even more astonishing, though re- 
lated to this, is the exegesis of the pas- 
sage of the Sermon on the Mount re- 
garding adultery in “Is the Church 
Missing the Point?” Jesus is repre- 
sented as saying that man’s sin can no 
longer be a real issue for consideration 
and reflection. “Just forget whether a 
thing or an act is right or wrong (sin- 
ful), and instead, let the kind of love 
that I am demonstrating to you be your 
guide.” So we are called upon to “cease 
to propagate the idea that men are 
sinful creatures.”” What matters is not 
whether an act was “right or wrong, 
but whether such an act was a good 
and loving thing to do.” 

The terrible callousness and real 
lack of compassion inherent to this 
theory stands revealed when one asks, 
“And what if an act is not a good and 
loving one?” “Just forget whether a 
thing is right or wrong. . .” What else? 

The writer has made two glaring 
mistakes: he has failed to read beyond 
the verse he paraphrased to the imme- 
diately following verses, Matt. 5:29-30 
(not to mention the whole context). 
In those verses the issue of sin is so 
forcefully and dramatically maintained 
by Jesus, that it becomes a matter of 
plucking out one’s eye and cutting off 
one’s right hand. He has further made 
the serious error of assuming that 
man’s sin, resulting in his knowledge 
of good and evil (Gen. 3:22) has not 
radically plunged him into an existence 
torn within itself. No man can be 
guided by what is good only, nor be 
motivated by love alone, for no man 
can live beyond contrast. He cannot 
conceive of light without knowing 
darkness. He cannot love without fear- 
ing hate. He cannot know life to be 
life without knowing death. He can- 
not recognize good without rejecting 
evil. He cannot, therefore, know Christ 
as his saviour without being conscious 
of what he is being saved from. So 
that to “Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to the whole crea- 
tion” (Mk. 16:15), and at the same 
time to refuse to say that men are sin- 
ful creatures, is a cruel joke. Nothing 
will close the door of salvation more 
effectively in the face of those for 
whom Christ died! 

(Rev.) Hans W. Zegerius. 
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MR. BARKER’S ARTICLE 

Occasionally, in the past I have 
taken exception to things which have 
appeared in The Record. I do not 
think however that I have ever been 
as shocked as by the article in the 
March issue under the name of G. 
Harvie Barker. 

Has this article been in the form of 
a letter, or even an unsolicited contri- 
bution to the “Pungent and Pertinent” 
section, it would have been bad 
enough. But to have it appear as a fea- 
ture article is quite inexcusable. It 
argues singular theological obtuseness 
and indifference — or worse. 

The article contradicts almost every- 
thing for which the church has always 
stood. It denies the reality of sin and 
with it the truth of Christ’s salvation 
who “saves his people from their sins.” 
It opposes the work of the Holy Spirit 
who convinces the world of sin. It 
rejects the call to repentance and the 
necessity of regeneration as these are 
proclaimed by our lord. It proposes 
amazingly to bring forth good fruit 
from an evil tree. It suggests that 
people be left to slumber and perish in 
their sins rather than be rescued from 
them. 

It separates love from the law and 
even presents them as_ opposites, 
though our lord said “If ye love me — 
you will keep my commandments” and 
John the apostle of love writes “This 
is the love of God that we keep his 
commandments.” And whereas the 
faith of the gospel establishes the law, 
this article suggests its overthrow. With 
such objectives as the writer has in 
mind, there is really no place for the 
church in modern society and no place 
for Christ either. 

In my judgment such an article, 
given such wide and free publicity in 
our church’s magazine calls for the 
strongest official repudiation. 


(Rev.) Hector M. MacRury 


NOTE: Surely the frequent use of “TI” 
and “my” by the author labels this 
article as a personal opinion, not an 
official statement of doctrine. We felt 
that Mr. Barker was simply trying to 
put sin in perspective as against the 
love and concern that should exem- 
plify the Christian faith. THE 
EDITOR 


Toronto 


VATICAN ENVOY 


I read with great dismay what your 
editorial had to say on the question 
of exchanging envoys with the Vatican 
State. . . . When is the time if it is not 
now? I am tired of hearing the same 
things repeated continuously with no 
new fresh wind of thought. continued 
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You too, can enjoy the beautiful 
tone of a Hallman Pipe Organ— 
no matter how small or large your 
church. 


Write for information. 


J. C. HALLMAN MFG. CO. LTD., KITCHENER, ONT., CANADA 


HALLMAN 


PIPE ORGANS 


Ewart College students come from — 
Thailand and Oakville. 
Where do you come from? 
Ewart College graduates serve in 
Peterborough and Sao Tome. 
Where will you serve? 


Write: Ewart College, 156 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Order when you patronize our advertisers. 


BOOKS 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


BIBLE LANDS TOUR 


Three weeks all expense escorted Bible 
Lands tour in the steps of St. Paul. Leaves 
New York City by air, August 31, 1969. 
Conducted by Rev. Wayne A. Smith, assist- 
ant secretary, Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action, the Presbyterian Church in 


©Robes and°Vestments 
for Clergy and Choir [jm 
) 


Canada. Only $1,099 per person. 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


Write to: 
Globe Travel Service, 465 Main St. 
Melrose, Mass., 02176. 


Twenty-two years of honest, 
travel service. 


SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 
LIMITED 


6579 PARE STREET 
Be ya4c QUEBEC 


100 BROADVIEW AVE. 
TORONTO 8, ONTARIO 
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Ontario Bible College 


LIFETIME 
ANNUITIES 


You can invest in an annuity yield- 
ing 8% fixed rate of return for life 
(this is the maximum. rate with 
other rates starting at 4.5% depend- 
ing on age). 


Miss A, age 81, invested $6,000. 
in Ontario Bible College annuity 
program. She will receive $480. 
per annum for her entire life. 
Since under the regulations of 
Department of National Revenue 
(Taxation Division) such annu- 
ities are considered partly a pur- 
chase and partly a gift, Miss A. 
has made a gift to the College of 
$2,494. This may be deducted on 
her income tax return as a con- 
tribution up to 10% of her net 
income which she is allowed for 
gifts of this kind. 


The Bible College’s annuity pro- 
gram has been in existence for two 
years, with annuities being pur- 
chased from a major Canadian Life 
Insurance Company for the confi- 
dent participation of all annuitants. 

Enjoy significant tax saving and 
at the same time make a tangible 
gift to Christian higher education 
at Ontario Bible College. 

It will pay you to investigate. 
Write today to the Department of 
Stewardship for further information. 
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ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 
16 Spadina Road 
Toronto 4 


Please send me. complete informa- 
tion about your Lifetime Annuities 
program. C 


Name 


Address 
City 
My birthdate is 


Province 


Month Year 


I don’t think we realize how impor- 
tant the Vatican is in diplomatic circles 
throughout the world. The Vatican is a 
very valuable listening post through- 
out the world and could prove extreme- 
ly helpful in a time of world crisis, 
which comes all too often these days. 

When Canada exchanges an envoy 
with a foreign country, it is opening 
itself to another line of communication. 
That is what our embassies are for, to 
communicate. The Canadian govern- 
ment doesn’t endorse or subscribe to 
the politics or religion of a country 
when it recognizes it and exchanges 
envoys. We do not exchange ambassa- 
dors with the Soviet Union because we 
want to favour the communists in 
Canada. We only want to further our 
communications and therefore try to 
promote dialogue in order to bring 
about world peace. By sending envoys 
to the Papal Court, we are not favour- 
ing the Roman Catholics in Canada. If 
there was a state in the world run by 
Presbyterians, I do not think you 
would be against its recognition by 
Canada. The reasons that our church 
puts forward are rather faulty, I be- 
lieve. By mentioning that kind of 
reasoning you only stir up old pre- 
judices which should have died a long 


| time ago. 
| Strathroy, Ont. 


Paul Crouch 


_ HOMOSEXUALITY 


I was appalled at the lack of en- 
lightenment shown in a letter in the 
March Record titled “Homosexuality”. 
I hope that the author’s views are not 
typical of our laity or clergy. 

The law has no business legislating 
against the affairs of an individual that 
do not affect society. Thus this gov- 
ernment’s “Omnibus” bill is a proper 
correction of a past law that is detri- 
mental to individual freedom. We as 
Christians should “speak out” only in 
favour of such a bill. This law does 
not condone homosexuality but realizes 
it. In the same way Christ did not con- 
done sin but realized and forgave it. 
The homosexual is obviously plagued 
by a disturbance the same as we are 
when we commit wrongs (often equally 
as “‘sinful’). In true Christianity we 
are not to feel guilty for such wrongs 
so why should the homosexual? Christ’s 
teachings showed that we must accept 
our condition before it can be forgiven. 

Christ was a true law reviser and 
democrat who realized all, and forgave. 
We as true Christians must realize 
homosexuality exists rather than ignore 
the homosexual, before we can change 
it. Let us act like enlightened Chris- 
tians not like Spanish Inquisitionists! 
Toronto Douglas Pratley 


Books 


CANADA, this land, these people 

An intriguing collection of articles 
about Canada from the Reader’s Dig- 
est, liberally illustrated with black and 
white and colour photos. Personalities 
such as Montreal’s Dr. Wilder Penfield 
and historical figures like John A. Mac- 
donald, the story of the discovery of 
insulin, and the Springhill mine disaster 
come alive in its pages. Some articles 
deal with our frontiers, past and pres- 
ent, Expo 67, the artists of Baffin is- 
land and a wide variety of miscellan- 
eous topics. But it’s all about us, in 
the Digest’s conversational style, and 
is enjoyable reading. A separate port- 
folio of maps, How Canada Grew, 
comes with each book. (The Reader’s 
Digest, 215 Redfern Ave., Montreal 
215, Que., $9.99 plus postage and 
handling) 


WINDOWS ON THE PASSION, by 
Charles C. Wise, Jr. 

It’s not poetry, nor is it prose. The 
author calls his presentation “proesy.” 
It’s not new, or old. Yet Mr. Wise, 
a Methodist church school teacher and 
legal administrator in the U.S. govern- 
ment, successfully uses a writing me- 
thod to open windows on_ seven 
dramatic incidents in our Lord’s in- 
volvement with friends and adversaries: 
Satan, Zacchaeus, a lawyer, Judas, 
Pilate, Cleophas. All is in the first 
person, biblical references are listed 
in the back. It’s different. (Welch, $3) 

T. M. Bailey 


A SHORT. LIFE’ OF LUTHER® by 
Allan W. Townsend, $1.35 
LUTHER AND THE REFORMA- 
TION, by Hans Lilje, $6.50 
Two readable studies of Luther, the 
shorter by a young Presbyterian pro- 
fessor, and the longer by a Lutheran 
churchman who suffered under Hitler 
in the Nazi period. Townsend’s study 
focuses sharply on the details of Lu- 
ther’s life with a minimum of back- 
ground. Lilje’s book puts Luther in 
the context of the Protestant reforma- 
tion. Using terse descriptions of histor- 
ical events and personages, together 
with a wealth of woodcuts and photos, 
he impresses upon us the magisterial 
role which Luther played in the revo- 
lutionary events of the 16th century. 
Townsend’s book reminds one of a 
photograph, sharp, clear and accurate; 
Lilje’s book reminds one of a portrait 
which includes a variegated back- 
ground to put the dimension of depth 
into the likeness. (Welch) 
Allan L. Farris 
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NATIONAL 


DEVEL OPMENT 


FUND 


Tomorrow is already 
here! It is upon us as we 
try to prepare for it. 


The cold fact is, that far 
too many Presbyterian 
congregations are taking 
NO PART in the N.D.F. — 
our financial program to 
help us be a vital Christian 
church today and 


Tomorrow. 
Our target is:- $5,500,000 
Already pledged:- $2,587,774 


Tenative promises:- $ 273,061 
Cash received to date:- $ 868,764 


Let your 
hand and 
heart help 
us to help 
others 


WHAT THE N.D.F. 1S 
DOING. 


Since June 1966, the 
minimum stipend has 
increased from $4,100 to 
$4,800 with increments 
for years of service. 


70% OF THE INCREMENTS 
PAID IN 1968 HAVE BEEN 
PROVIDED BY THE N_D-F. 


$12,000 HAS BEEN 
ASSIGNED 
INDIA: Vellore Christian 
Medical College; $3,000 


U.C.N.I. Vindaya-Satura 
Presbytery Christian 
Training Centre; $2,000 
JAPAN: K.C.C.J. church 
extension; $3,000 


Mass communication 
centre of the N.C.C. of 
Japan; $2,000 


FORMOSA: Changhua 
Hospital Development 
Program; $2,000 


Presenting 
the 
Christian 
Faith 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 

IN RELIGION 

Sten H. Stenson. Winner of The 1968 
Abingdon Award. This philosophical 
defense of religious belief and prac- 
tice shows the importance of theology 
and worship to our world. $6.50 


FERMENT IN 

THE MINISTRY 

Seward Hiltner. This purposeful and 
constructive analysis of functions of 
the ministry offers realistic help for the 
minister as he performs his varied ac- 
tivities. $5.50 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 

Gerald H. Anderson, editor. Twenty- 
five challenging essays make an in- 
valuable contribution to current 
thought concerning the theology of 
Christian mission. Paper, $2.75 


TAKING THE 

BIBLE SERIOUSLY 

Leander E. Keck. This modern guide 
to reading the Bible opens the door 
to vital faith without shutting it to 
critical thought. Applies truths to to- 
day’s concerns. Paper, $1.65 


REALITY AND PRAYER 

John B. Magee. A guide to the mean- 
ing and practice of prayer which in- 
terprets the historic types of prayer 
and suggests methods drawn from the 
sciences. Paper, $2.25 


CONTEMPORARY 
CONTINENTAL 
THEOLOGIANS 

S. Paul Schilling. A comprehensive in- 
terpretation of the main trends in 
hermeneutic and systematic theology 
on the continent of Europe today. 
Paper, $3.00 


Taking me Bible 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Personals 


On May 6 Knox College will confer 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon the Rev. Charles C. 
Cochrane, minister of Melville Presby- 
terian Church, Westmount, Que.; Dr. 
Ulrich Leupold, dean of Waterloo 
Lutheran Seminary; and the Rev. Eoin 
S. Mackay, minister of Rosedale Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto. 

The Rev. Edward Ling, minister of 
the Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Victoria, B.C., has been elected mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Victoria. 

§  % a.Mrs. Catherine Smith, 
& + ~* %*of Westminster Church, 

2 New Glasgow, NS., 
SS was 100 years old on 

*March 2. Walter A. 
MacDonald, clerk of 
session, presented her 
with a cut glass vase 
and bouquet of roses 
.... . from the Westminster 

“it congregation. 

The Rev. John H. Marshall and 
his wife and family received farewell 
gifts fom Melrose Park Church, To- 
ronto, on their departure for London, 
Ont. Mr. Marshall had served for 16 
years at Melrose Park Church. 

Lorne L. Shewfelt, principal of 
Wexford Collegiate, Scarborough, has 
been apointed principal of Albert Col- 
lege, Belleville, effective July 1. 


% 
+, 


Religion-work questionnaire 


Many of you will have received a 
questionnaire recently for a study of 
religion and work. 

This research is part of the doctoral 
studies of one of our ministers, Rev. 
Douglas Lowry, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The results of this study will be of 
interest and value to the church. The 
Life and Mission Projects executive 
committee commends it to your atten- 
tion. 

Please complete this questionnaire 
and return it promptly. 


Records 


Switched-on Bach. Walter Carlos. Col- 
umbia MS7194. 
Jazz Guitar Bach. Andre Benichou. 

Nonesuch H-71069. 

For young people who don’t dig 
symphonies and stuff like that, Bach 
is very definitely “in” today. His appeal 
is the appeal of order. Canada’s well- 
known media guru would class him as 


cool and in the parlance of the groovy, 
he’s that too — and groovy. Dear 
Bach (said a sweet old lady to Sir 
Henry Wood, “Is dear Bach still com- 
posing, Sir Henry?” Reply by under- 
standing knight, “In fact, no, Madame 
— dear Bach is at this time de-com- 
posing”.) is yet feeding our poor age 
with inspiration and so, in a sense, if 
not composing, is still being composed. 
The Swingle Singers started the wave 
of up-dating Bach and pleasant and 
expert they were. Much less inventive 
but all the same agreeable is the elec- 
tric guitar and percussion approach of 
Andre Benichou. But for wizardry, the 
electronic realizations and perform- 
ances of Walter Carlos which have 
appeared and already achieved great 
popularity under the title Switched-on 
Bach, are the farthest-fetched thing yet. 
The vast range of electronic sounds 
produced by the modified synthesizer 
is put at the service of Bach’s original 
music, taken with liberties. The end 
product is amazing, an endless talking- 
point and a marvellous “guess what 
this is?” game — but nothing more. 

Airs by Handel. Bernadette Greevy, 
contralto. Argo ZRGSO1. 

In spite of the fact that she has made 
four other records, not one biographi- 
cal detail of this remarkable Irish sin- 
ger is included in the sleeve notes on 
this one. Instead we have pointless 
summaries of obscure opera plots. Mu- 
sically, the record is a distinct treat. 
The scholarly Academy of St.-Martin- 
in-the-Fields orchestra is directed by 
Raymond Leppard who also plays the 
harpsichord. Miss Greevy’s mellow, 
ringing voice brings out all the fun and 
games of the gay numbers — La Ron- 
dinella, the swallow, is superb. Those 
who missed her in recital on her recent 
North American tour will be expect- 
antly awaiting her 1970 return visit 
when they have heard this disc. 

I must be talking to my- friends. Mich- 
ael MacLiammoir. Argo RG493. 
This is an outstanding one-man en- 

tertainment in which Ireland’s foremost 

actor and “Seanchai” (teller of tales) 
plays host to the dramatists, poets, 
mystics, wits and revolutionaries that 
have made his tiny nation a force in 
world culture. To quote Hilton Ed- 
wards, his distinguished colleague and 
partner in the Dublin Gate Theatre of 

1927 et. seq., this is “MacLiammoir 

savouring the tragedy and comedy of 

Ireland’s progress, lyrical and _ gro- 

tesque, wayward and pitiful, blood- 

stained and laughing, from an ancient 
to a modern civilization”. To each and 
every student and lover of Ireland, 
those born there and those who wish 
they had been, this record is recom- 
mended without reservation. 

Alan H. Cowle 
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ON THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., the 

moderator of the last general assembly, Dr. 
4 : Clifton MacKay, centre, was first of a series 
IN FIRST CHURCH, Kenora, Ont., a window of special speakers. With him, left, is Rev. 


JAMES D. SARGEANT right aera was dedicated in memory of W. Allan, ete Maddock and right, Rud Whiting, 
baptismal font to Knox Church, McDonald's ¢@!der over 25 years. Shown with Rev. M. sai 

Corners, Ont., in memory of his wife. With | °: McLean, interim moderator, are members 

him is J. Orville Forrester, catechist for of the Allan family. 

McDonald’s Corners, Elphin and Snow 

Road. 


Church 
Cameos 


- pe 3 
ii: d , teat ai r 
KNOX CHURCH, St. Thomas, Ont., i 
honoured Rev. Dr. Harry S. Rodney on 
completion of his 25th year as minister 
there in February. From left are Mrs. and 
Dr. Rodney, W. R. Cavanaugh, session 
clerk, Archie Milton, 90, senior elder, and fe 
Neil McDonald. £2 € t a 
Reet eS THE MINISTER of Saint Columba Church, 
s Calvin Church, Port Saint John, N.B., Rev. G. L. Blackwell, is 
Arthur, Ont., which burned the final shown greeting members and friends as 
mortgage. Shown are, left, Ray Jensen, they leave the 73 year old building 
board chairman; Mrs. M. Vestu, charter following the final Communion service. The 
member; Rev. Roger Fornwalt and Mrs. F. congregation now worships in the church 
Cooper, treasurer. hall of a new building under construction. 


- “ 2 ~ Me, al : Ne. 
THE SECOND MORTGAGE on Chedoke 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., was burned. 
Shown, left, are Rev. Don Neil; Mrs. Edna 
Ellis, women’s federation president, and 
trustees Dr. Allan McNabb and Jack 
Hetherington. 


a Na bs < 


SHOWN AT THE MORTGAGE burning for yy. —s 
St. Andrew’s Church, Olds, Alta., are Jack ; oe : “5 , 
Ross, session clerk; Rev. R. J. Burton, R. THE MORTGAGE on all properties of First Church, Regina, Sask., was burned at the 


E. Maybank, treasurer, F. Ekiss, board congregational meeting. Shown taking part are, left, D. N. Gray, session clerk; Jan Martin; 
chairman; Mrs. R. J. Burton, Mrs. Erik Miss Donna Bruce and Murdo MacPherson, grandchildren of original members; and S. 
Nielsen and Mrs. Jack Ross. J. Goodfellow, board chairman. 
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_A NEW LIFE! 


From a Calcutta gutter to a loving home— 
Stephen—is one of nearly 600 children in 
Dr. Graham’s Homes (founded 1900) and 
now receiving education, love, training for 
life. Over 200 now sponsored by Canadians. 


Write to the Canadian Secretary, Dr. 
Graham’s Homes, 359 Dundas St., London, 
Ontario, about how you, or your group, can 
sponsor a lovely girl or boy for $10 per 
month. 


DR. GRAHAM‘S HOMES 


Kalimpong, West Bengal, India 
In Canada: 359 Dundas St., London, Ont. 


UStEsDeD ALT iOY = Bar 
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GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


Lustue Products Lumind 
cor pens 


$2.50 


Special prices today. 
Results from the very first day. 
To feel better fast in minutes. 
Sold at drug stores all across Canada. 
Luscoe Products Ltd., Toronto 4, Canada. 


Making Vacation Plans for 1969? 


GRACEFIELD 
PRESBYTERIAN CENTRE 


The Gracefield Presbyterian centre operated 
by the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada offers 
scenic beauty, and a variety of facilities 
for young and old. 


Accommodations of various types are avail- 
able for groups, families and individuals 
with or without full board. Also camp sites 
for tents and trailors, boats, swimming and 
fishing. Unique and beautiful outdoor 
chapel provides regular services of worship 
and, a place for quiet meditation in un- 
paralleled natural surroundings. 


For rates and further information write: 
Rev. R. L. Inglis, 438 Hudon St., Fabreville, 
Laval, P.Q. 


_———L———— 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
On April 30 honorary D.D. degrees will 
be conferred on the Rey. Grant Holling- 
worth, senior chaplain, Protestant Gaol 
Service, Vancouver, and the Rev. Donald; 
B. Mackay of the Church of St. David, 
Halifax. 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 
Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
.70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
lst of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


TO BRITAIN in 1969 at Excursion Prices. Write 
for full details to J. S. Mills, M.A., 816 Colony 
St., Saskatoon, Sask. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


WANTED: Communion Tokens of the Presby- 
terian Church. Private collector. Donald M\ 
Brown, “Lynnelda’” R.R. #3, Brantford, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: ““HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


“ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA CRUISES & 
TOURS” 


Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn Tours 
& Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, featuring a 9-day cruise on the CNR’s 
palatial passenger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
originates Toronto, Sunday, May 25th. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Friday, September 26th. 
CNR’s Super Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and return ; 
calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska, Travel “Trail of *98”’ 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Ben- 
nett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $699. Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS” 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating 
Toronto, June 14th, July 1st, July 19th, August 
5th, August 24th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska’’ by motor-coach via Alaska 
Highway, visiting Peace River country; White- 
horse and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; ‘‘Trail of ’98” Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Cariboo Trail; Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. 
Exploration, adventure and excitement. Tour price 
$699. Write Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, Chat- 
ham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


SENIOR LEADERS 


Glen Mhor Camp, Beaverton, Ont., Synod of 
Toronto - Kingston, requires senior staff for July 
and August; nurse, male waterfront director and 
program director. A few openings remain for 
counsellors. Senior staff are paid $225 plus free 
board and transportation. Contact leadership direc- 
jot Miss Billy Forest, 51 Welland Ave., Toronto 7, 
nv. 


FOR SALE: 100 Trinity Hymnals published in 
1961 by the committee on Christian Education Inc. 
The Orthodox Presbyterian Church. Send inquiries 
to: Rey. Robt. H. Birch, 3198 East Georgia Street, 
Vancouver 6, B.C. 


FOR SALE: Factory rebuilt 2 manual pipe organ. | 
originally Cassavant, five years guarantee. Write 
for specification and quotation: J. Guy Dube, 
Dubay Organs Limited, 646 Ellengale Rd., Burling- 
ton, Ont. 


WANTED: Church Organist and Choir Director. 
Apply stating qualifications and experience, also 
references, to Mr. Edward Davies, 137 Gloucester 
Grove, Toronto 10, Ontario or Phone: 782-1946. 
WANTED 
Nursery teacher or aid required for Christian day 
nursery. Five full days weekly, downtown Toronto 
location. Reply giving resume of qualifications and 


experience to: Box #72, Presbyterian Record, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 


CHURCH CAMEOS 


@ At St. George's Church, London, 
Ont., the sod was turned for a new 
building by three senior members, the 
senior elder, and three church school 
pupils. Tenders have been let for a 
$130,000 structure on the same site 
immediately behind the present church. 
The Rev. R. Russell Gordon is the 
minister. 

@ March 23 was designated as Biafra 
Sunday at St. Andrew’s Church, Wind- 
sor, Ont., with all offerings going to 
Canairelief in tribute to the large com- 
municant class at St. Andrew’s. The 
aim was to raise $2,350 to pay for one 
flight from Sao Tome to Biafra. 

B The former High Park Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, has been converted 
into a mosque by the Muslim Society 
of Toronto, Inc. There are now close 
to 5,000 Muslims in that city. Prof. 
Mirza Qadder Baig of the U. of T. is 
president of the Muslim Society, which 
includes members from more than a 
dozen countries. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 

Contributions from congre- 
gations to the general assem- 
bly’s budget totalled $99,873 
on February 28, as compared 
to $101,559 in 1968. — 

Expenditures to that date 
were $296,075, as against 
$321,427 for the first two 
months of last year. 


Anniversary 


15th -— “North Park, “Toronto; sFepaee 
(Rey. George Vais). 


Deaths 


MURDOCH, THE REV. GEORGE W.— 
The death occurred suddenly in Hamilton, 
Ont., on February 17, of the Rev. George 
W. Murdoch, 58, minister of New West- 
minister Church since May, 1964. 

Born in Scotland, Mr. Murdoch was 
brought to Canada at the age of two. His 
parents settled in Woodstock, Ont., where 
he received his early education. Then he 
obtained a B.A. from the University of 
Toronto in 1935, and was graduated from 
Knox College four years later. 

Mr. Murdoch’s ministry was all in On- 
tario. His first charge was Kintyre and 
Wardsville, and in 1947 he was inducted as 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll. 
After five years he moved to New Liskeard, 
and then in 1952 he was called to Renfrew, 
moving from there to Hamilton. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Eva 
Doris (Paul) Murdoch; two daughters, 
Mrs. Robert (Helen) Sutton of Toronto 
and Mrs. Don (Pauline) Marquardson of 
Hamilton; and a son, Robert, at home. 

PAULIN, REV. DR. J. B. — A retired 
Presbyterian minister, Rev. Dr. James B. 
Paulin, 89, died in Toronto on February 
25, Born in Arthur, Ont., he was a gradu- 
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ate of the University of Toronto and then 
of Knox College in 1907. Dr. Paulin studied 
in Edinburgh for a year. He became min- 
ister of St. Giles Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
in November, 1908, and resigned during 
World War I to be a chaplain to the Cana- 
dian Corps. He was wounded on the battle- 
field. 

In 1918 he was called to Rosedale 

Church, Toronto, and served as minister 
there for six years. His next pastorate was 
St. Paul’s Toronto, from which he resigned 
in 1930. In that year he received an honor- 
ary D. D. from Knox College. 
,After a period as chaplain at St. Andrew’s 
College, Aurora, and as interim minister at 
St. Andrew’s Church, St. John’s Newfound- 
land, Dr. Paulin was called to Rosedale for 
the second time in 1934, He retired from 
the active ministry in 1949, 

Surviving is his wife, the former Marjorie 
Bickell, of Toronto. 

BLACK, ROY, 77, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fergus, Ont., Jan. 18. 

BOSNELL, PAUL MILES, 40, chair- 
man of the new building committee, St. 
Giles’ Church, Peterborough, Ont., Jan. 31. 

BOWEN, W. EDWIN, elder and charter 
member, St. Giles Kingsway Church, Tor- 
onto, Feb. 14. 


CLIFFORD, W. FREDERICK, 86, 
senior elder, St. Matthew’s Church, Saint 
John, N.B., Feb. 27. 

COOPER, GEORGE, 98, trustee and 
elder for 43 years, Presbyterian Church, 
Ormstown, Que., Feb. 17. 

DAVIES, MRS. J. C. (ADELAIDE 
THOMPSON), widow of the late Rev. 
John C. Davies, St. John’s Church, To- 
.ronto, active W.M.S. worker, Feb. 18. 

DICKSON, MRS. MARY, life member 
eee W.M.S., Atwood Church, Ont., 

COs 

ELLIOTT, WILLIAM ROY, Session 
Clerk Emeritus, Bonar Church, Port Mc- 
Nicoll, Ont., Jan. 16. 

HAMILTON, GEORGE FRANCIS 
(FRANK), 89, elder, Caven Church, Bol- 
ton, Ont., Jan. 23. 

LOWE, MISS A. M., 88, one of the 
oldest members of Valleyfield Church, Que., 
Feb. 20. 

McQUARRIE, FREDERICK, 69, elder 
and former clerk, Royce Church, Toronto, 
Feb. 8. 

SUTTON, WILSON, 83, senior elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., Feb. 1. 

TAYLOR, JAMES W., 79, elder, St. 
David’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 13. 

WALSH, WILLIAM, 87, MacVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., Feb. 8. 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Wallace, Rev. William A., Richmond Hill, Ont., 
March 20. 
VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rey. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 

Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Mira Ferry, Catalone and Louisbourg, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 

Rose Bay charge, N.S., Rey. John R. Cameron, 
Box 218, Lunenburg. 

St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Nfid., Rev. J. S. S. 
Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. John’s. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. H. M. Creaser, 214 Washington St., 
New Glasgow. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


Wherever there 


and new addresses. 


Last year the Canadian Bible Society distributed over 675,000 
copies of the Scriptures in some 75 languages in CANADA. 


A Braille Bible costs $75.00. The Blind receive it free. Records 
Of Scripture readings are also provided free to the Blind. 


is a need for Scriptures 
Canadian Bible Society stands ready to meet it. 


Your help is urgently needed. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ont. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers who are moving are asked to notify The Record. Please send in 
your address label or at least the code number on it, together with the old 
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in Canada the 


If you want to drink, 


that’s your business. 


If you 


don’t drink, 


that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people 
who don’t drink. That explains 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. 

Drivers who never drink alco- 
holic beverages have fewer — and 
less serious — accidents than those 
who do. So an insurance company 
which offers coverage only to non- 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to 
pay large claims for drivers who 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- 
surance Company was formed. 


Abstainers’ passes along these 
savings to you in the form of lower 
auto insurance premiums. You get 
every auto insurance service you 
require — full, flexible coverage, 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere 
on the continent, personalized at- 
tention from your independent 
agent — all at significant savings. 
Because you don't pay for the acci- 
dents of drinking drivers. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
holders. If you live in Alberta, 
Manitoba or Ontario and it makes 
sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
low. Well tell you how you can 
enjoy substantial savings also. 
P.S. Abstainers’ now also provides 
fire and other personal property 
coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
cost. 
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/ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


Auto Insurance 
Fire and other Personal Property 
Coverage 


NAME 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Send me information about your : 
| 

| 

| 

| 
+i 
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ADDRESS 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Beauharnois, St. Edwards, Que., Rev. W. M. 
Brown, Georgetown Manse, Howick. 
Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 


of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 
Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James, 
Rey. T. H. Boyd, Box 7038, Morrisburg. 
Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. Reid, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew. 


Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Prof. C. H. 
H. Scobie, 12480 Pontiae St., Pierrefonds. 
Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 
Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 

Church St., Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, 
Rev. D. J. Herbison, Box 195, Erin. 
Orillia, St. Mark’s, Ont., Rev. Erie Beggs, 28 

Neywash St., Orillia, Ont. 
Searborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 
Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. W. E. P. Rum- 
ball, 79 Ambleside Ave., Toronto 18. 
Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. John M. 
Laird, 223 Greer Rd., Toronto 20. 
Toronto, Wychwood, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
17 Glenview Ave., Toronto 12. 

West Hill, Melville, Ont. Rev. J. Forbes, 4158 
Sheppard Ave. E., Agincourt. 
Westminster and Angus, Ont., 
Heron, 85 Worsley St., Barrie. 


Ont., 


Ont., 


Rev. K. A. 


Willowdale, Ont., Rev. George Douglas, 38 
Princess Ave., Willowdale. 
Woodbridge, Ont., Rev. H. lL. Shantz, 50 
Whitfield Ave, Weston. 
Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Alvinston Charge, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 


#21, 448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 
Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 
Dorchester and South Nissouri, Ont., Rev. R. 
Russell Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 
Exeter, Cromarty, Kensall, Ont., Rev. R. M. 
Bisset, R.R. 2, St. Paul’s. 
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Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 
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LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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Sy 


Lan BURLINGTON, ONT. 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 23rd year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


SPECIALISTS 


in Church Sound 


and Intercom Systems 


Quality Sound Systems Limited, 
1570 Midland Ave., Scarborough, Ont. 
(416) 757-2831 


Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hen- 
derson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Lucknow, South Kinloss and Dungannon, Ont., 
Rev. Ken. J. Rooney, Ripley. 

Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 
Box 572; Pts Elgin: 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminister, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Dauphin, St. James, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, 
Box 1089, Virden. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 


M. S. McLean, 43 


Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rey. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 


bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rey. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 
Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Kipling, Sask., Rev. S. M. Barron, 
Indian Head. 
North Battleford, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. R. 
A. Davidson, 535-24th St. E., Saskatoon. 
Synod of Alberta: 
Edmonton, Eastminster, Alta., Rev. Ian Mac- 
Sween, 10508-81 Ave., Edmonton. 
Killam and Galahad, Alta., Rev. W. D. Jarvis, 
6 Bernard Dr., St. Albert. 
Synod of British Columbia: 


IBOxMZols 


Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. A. M. Beaton, 2950 
Richmond Ave., Victoria. 
OVERSEAS VACANCIES 
Nigeria — Associate minister for important con- 


gregation in large city. Experience in urban 


situation required. 

Formosa — Ordained man for work with con- 
gregations of tribal people; training in anthro- 
pology desirable. 


Apply: Overseas Personnel, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 


Mills, Ont. 
CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Toronto, Martingrove Rd., Ont., North Regina, 
Sask., inquire Rey. J. ©. Cooper, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. Inquiries are also in- 
vited for future church extension work, 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


Sfaineo Glass windows 


SMITS & RAMSDALE STUDIOS 


379 MAIN ST. NORTH = MARKHAM, ONT. 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 


Designs & Estimates on Request 
234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 

Since 1906 - 


221-2202 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 

ENGRAVED PLATES 

COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 

“*Mills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 


ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


Readings 


April 1 — Luke 22: 39-49 
April 2 — Luke 22: 54-62 
April 3 — Luke 23: 13-26 
April 4 — Luke 23: 32-49 
April 5 — Luke 23: 50-56 
April 6 — Luke 24: 1-12 
April 7 — Luke 24: 13-24 
April 8 — Luke 24: 25-35 
April 9 — Luke 24: 36-48 
April 10 — Luke 24: 49-53 
April 11 — Psalm 119: 1-8 
April 12 — Psalm 119: 9-16 
April 13 — Psalm 119: 17-24 
April 14 — Psalm 119: 25-32 
April 15 — Psalm 119: 33-40 
April 16 — Psalm 119: 41-48 
April 17 — Psalm 119: 49-56 
April 18 — Psalm 119: 57-64 
April 19 — Psalm 119: 65-72 
April 20 — Psalm 119: 73-80 
April 21 — Matthew 6: 5-13 
April 22 — I Sam. 17: 32-37 
April 23 — Psalm 72 

April 24 — Psalm 56 

April 25 — Psalm 23 

April 26 — Luke 4: 16-32 
April 27 — Romans 7: 19-8:6 
April 28 — John 9: 1-12 
April 29 — John 9: 13-23 
April 30 — John 9: 24-34 


—From Every Day 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CARS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 
UA LAUDER AVE, 


a 


Toronto 10 
533-1062 


HARCOURTS 


26-28 Duncan St., 
Clergy Robes 


LTD. 
TORONTO 2B 
Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


Accessories 


Academic Hoods 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


“THE CHORISTER” 


‘The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
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m “May I shine your shoes?” pleaded Danny. “Only 25 
paise! I’m trying to earn as much as I can for our Sunday 
school project.” 

“Why yes, young man! In fact I’ve got several pairs 
that need polishing, but do tell me, what is this project 
all about?” 

Danny’s face beamed as he explained, “The inter- 
mediate department has chosen to give their offering to 
buy the Gospel of John in Tehri-Garhwali. This is the 
language of the people who live in the Himalayan 
mountains.” 

Danny goes to a boarding school for missionary children 
in Landour, a town in the Himalayas. But in the summer- 
time, when it is too hot to be down in the plains of India, 
he stays with his parents when they come up to the cool 
of the mountains for their vacation. On Sundays he 
attends the community church, Kellogg Memorial. 

“That’s a fine idea for a project, how is it coming 
along?” 

“Oh well, we’ve already reached our first goal of 600 
rupees and are aiming for 900 now! Just think . . . that’ll 
buy about 12,000 Gospels to be taken by the Hill Village 
Mission so people can read about Jesus!” The man 
nodded his head, showing he was interested. So Danny 
continued, “You should see our charts to measure the 
amount of money that comes in every Sunday! One is a 
thermometer and another a donkey going up the hill to 
Tehri city. Every time there are enough Gospels for a 
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load, a donkey moves up the hill.” Danny was putting all 
his strength into making the shoes shine and was a little 
out of breath by the time he was finished. 

“That'll be fine, my boy,” said the man, as he tossed the 
money to Danny. “Thank you. And I hope your project 
is a real success.” 

It was the last Sunday of August. A special dedication 
service for the Gospels took place at the Kellogg Church 
with the intermediate department of the church school 
taking part. The enthusiasm and excitement of the boys 
and girls could be seen on their faces. They had worked 
hard at odd jobs and even gone without pocket money to 
raise funds for this project. When the total of 960 rupees 
was announced, a big cheer went up! This was enough 
to buy 13,200 Gospels for the hill people! 

These boys and girls are now undertaking bigger pro- 
jects. The question is, “What are YOU doing to tell others 
about Him?” It may be praying for workers in India, 
giving money or inviting your friends to church school. 
Whatever it may be, do it with the enthusiasm and happi- 
ness of your fellow workers in India. * 

—Mary Self 


Stephen Self, then in Grade 7, was a member of that Sunday 
school department. Mrs, Russell Self and Miss Eleanor Knott, 
on the Jhansi field, were members of staff. The Self children, 
Mary, 17; Stephen, 13; Sharon, 11 and Ruth 9, attended Wood- 
stock, the missionary boarding school, and now go to school in 
Toronto. 


"THE RING 
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SPEAKERS — LOCATION AND DATES 

ALLAN L. FARRIS, M.A., M.Th. heal 

Professor of Church History, Knox College, a TRURO, N.S. — Sept. 5 to 7 

Toronto. A native of Saskatchewan. Graduate “eines Nova Scotia Agricultural College 


of Universities of Saskatchewan and Toronto, 
also Knox College, Toronto. Post graduate 
work in Scotland, Switzerland and U.S.A. Widely 
recognized as an outstanding preacher. 


JOHN A. MAWHINNEY, JR., B.A., M.S. 


Manager Salary and Compensation Dept., Shell 
Companies in U.S.A. Elder First Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, N.J. A Director of the New 


York Bible Society, Latin American Mission and 
Billy Graham 1969 New York Crusade. Keep these dates in mind and plan to attend. 


For full 1969 Men’s Conference information and registration forms, complete and mail this coupon. 
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Editorials 


Some basic beliefs 


@ When the next general assembly opens on the first day 
in June there will be a departure from the forms and pro- 
cedures of the past. The men and women commissioned 
by presbyteries to represent the church will be looking 
ahead as they seek new ways and means of serving God 
and mankind through Christ our Lord. 

Let us reflect on some of our basic beliefs as we prepare 
for this experimental assembly. First of all, we acknow- 
ledge that Christ is the only king and head of the church, 
and that the church is the body of Christ. 

This visible church is catholic or universal under the 
Gospel. According to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, it consists of all those throughout the world who 
profess the true religion, together with their children. 

We maintain that the doctrine in which we believe and 
the system of government which we follow are scriptural, 
available in the Bible to others. 


The sovereignty of God is a major tenet of our faith, 
we acknowledge him as supreme, the creator and ruler. 
We dare to call him father, and to label ourselves as his 
children, only because of the redemptive death and re- 
surrection of his Son, our saviour. 

Through Christ we may obtain divine pardon for our 
sins, through God’s free grace we may and do become 
new men and women. 

When we speak of evangelism as the major mission of 
the church we are saying that all men and women every- 
where must be reached with this redemptive message. As 
we view the evils of our time and undertake social action, 
we stress the distinction that God’s word makes between 
right and wrong. 

Let us as a church, reformed and ever seeking reform, 
keep before us these basic tenets of our faith as we seek 
to know and to do God’s will in our time. 


The message of Pentecost 


@ It is fitting that the last Sunday of this month, the one 
prior to the opening of the general assembly, is Pentecost 
Sunday. It is more than remembrance of what happened 
in the past, Pentecost is a reminder of the continuing help 
available to us in the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

As the six presidents of the World Council of Churches 
say in their Pentecost message: 

‘“.. . For the first time in history we see the oneness 
of mankind as an inescapable mandate. Our common 
task is to ensure that all men share in the proper use of 
the world’s resources. 

We urge all congregations and all Christians to accept 
joyfully this responsibility as a test of their obedience to 
God. We must contribute to the search for proper struc- 
tures on the international and the national level; we must 
find ways to contribute sacrificially to funds for develop- 
ment, both as churches and as individuals; not least we 
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have to generate among our fellow men the awareness of 
the reality of human suffering as well as the real chances 
to break the vicious circle of misery. 

We believe that the Spirit is at work in the world as 
well as in the church; he corrects and directs the energies 
of people towards a continuous renewal of all our thinking 
and all our communities; he takes the suffering of men 
and welds it into pressure for change; he gives voice to 
the voiceless and teaches silence to the noisy; he instills 
in men the longing for God and for the revelation of his 
sons. 

So let us rejoice in the gifts of the Spirit which have 
been given ‘for the common good’ (1. Cor. 12:7) and 
let us be hopeful because he who called us will also give 
us the imagination, the courage and the perseverance to — 
testify to his work, both in what we say and what we 
do.” * 
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Renewal Courses at 


The Presbyterian College in. this issue 

= An experiment 0 continuing ed- 4 Pungent and Pertinent, Charles C. Cochrane, H. L. Henderson 
ucation for ministers is AmBoay ts 8 Reformation, Revolution and Democracy, J. C. McLelland 
successful at The Presbyterian Col- (OmGone al Boacd on NGssions 
lege in Montreal. 11 What One City Did For Homeless Men, Gordon W. C. Brett 

A year ago a pilot project was 12 Ewart College Graduates 
introduced, and during the 1968-69 13. The Christian: A Bi-Cultural Citizen, D. Glenn Campbell 
term two courses of two weeks each 14 Can We Face These Explosive Issues? (LAMP) 
have been offered to parish minis- 16 Just What Can I Do For My Children? John R. Bodo 


ters. The Presbyterian College is 
planning three courses for next year. 

To date the registration has been dep artments 
restricted, the limit was two synods : 
in 1967-68 and four synods in 


6 Letters 24 Books 
1968-69. 12 You Were Asking? 26 Church Cameos 
Next term the continuing educa- 18 News 28 Deaths 
tion program will be open to all 22 Men 29 Calendar 
ministers. Preference will be given 22 Write Your Own Caption Contest 30 Readings 
to those who have been in the minis- 23 Personals 31 Children’s Story 


try for some time and who have not 

attended a previous course. Fifteen 

is the ideal number of registrants, RECORD 
especially in courses dealing with 
pastor-people relationships. 

Each two week course offers a 
variety, with the staff of the college 
supplemented by prominent guest 
lecturers. A balance between the 
practical and other aspects of the 
theological curriculum is maintain- 


ed. 
Accommodation is provided at a 


nearby hotel at the expense of the 


| COVEY Story 


One million tulips burst into bloom in Canada’s 
capital every spring, the gift of the Netherlands. 
This year the Canadian Tulip Festival will open 
in Ottawa on May 16. This photo by Malak shows 
the Parliament Buildings in the background. 


college, and meals are eaten in the EDITOR 
college dining room. The library and 
other facilities are available. Dis- PNR le AEs 


cussion of mutual problems and op- 
portunities for fellowship are some 


ASSISTANTS 
of the benefits. 

Congregations are encouraged to Valerie M. Dunn Isabel S. Farquhar Leila M. MaclInnes 
arrange for pulpit supply during the Editorral Circulation Secretarial 
minister’s absence on course and to 
pay his travelling expenses. Where Editorial and Business Offices: 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
this is not possible bursaries may be Telephone: 429-0110 Area Code 416 
made available. 
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“THE 
GRADUATE” 


by Charles C. 


Cochrane, 
Westmount, Que. 


@ The Graduate has entered upon its 
second year in many of the movie 
houses in which it has been shown in 
the metropolitan areas of the country. 
Its phenomenal popularity is due only 
in part to the fact that, in some re- 
spects, it is a very funny picture: it is 
a movie of profound social significance 
as well. 

The movie opens showing the boy 
returning from college, now a gradu- 
ate magna cum laude. He has excelled 
in athletics, academics, and campus 
activities. He has won a scholarship; 
he is champion of this, and president 
of that. He wants to do post-graduate 
work. He is an outstanding example of 
all that is commendable in his genera- 
tion (for the theme is about genera- 
tions, not about people as such). His 
parents, highly successful in business 
and society, throw a homecoming 
party for him inviting their friends, all 
of whom knew him when he was a lit- 
tle boy. They are without exception tri- 
vial people, drunken, immoral, inane. 
They welcome him back, congratulate 
him on his success, make sly remarks 
about his dates, make tasteless allu- 
sions to his sex life, and comment on 
his attractiveness to the girls. They 
offer him jobs (‘I only want to say one 
word to you Benjamin: PLASTICS— 
there is a great future in PLASTICS’). 

Benjamin was 16 years old when he 
left home to attend college (“I will be 
21 next week”). He has had little or 
no contact with his parents in four 
years. At 16 he had no criteria for 
judging and appraising his parents or 


handle his exposure to their way of 
life. (It is significant how frequently 
the words “confused” and “confusion” 
occur in the dialogue — always on 
Benjamin’s lips.) Can these people 
really be his parents? Is this what life 
consists of? Is it for this that I spent 
four years in college? Are PLASTICS 
all that important? And, as revealed 
by Mrs. Robinson’s advances: Is this 
what women are for? 

Three alternatives are open to Ben- 
jamin. Fased with a society which is 
unscrupulous, immoral, decadent, self- 
indulgent and hypocritical, he can drop 
out. This is what the genuine hippie 
did (there are hordes of imitations). 
He rejected society, turned his back 
on “squares” (including the church; 
perhaps the church most of all), on 
material values, and on orthodoxy 
wherever he found it. Secondly, he can 
seek to correct the false standards and 
inverted values common to our gener- 
ation. He can “live for others” as our 
generation is very largely living for 
itself and for the moment. He can join 
CYC, CUSO, or the Peace Corps, or 
some such movement dedicated to the 
betterment of mankind. The third al- 
ternative — and the one with which 
Benjamin experiments — is to join his 
father’s generation, following their 


footsteps. (His father’s partner even 
suggests to Benjamin that after the 
rigours of academic and athletic life he 
is entitled to “sow a little wild oats.” 
The supreme irony of this remark is 
that even as he speaks, Benjamin is 


already having an affair with the wife 
of the man who is giving him this 
advice!) 

In the midst of the affair with Ben- 
jamin Mrs. Robinson reveals that she 
and her husband are locked in a love- 
less marriage which was contracted 
because she became pregnant. Here 
we are expected to see the folly of the 
practice (common in our generation) 
of insisting on marriage if and when 
a girl became pregnant. But pregnancy 
is no valid reason for entering into 
marriage, and may be the best of all 
reasons for not doing so. In any case, 
Mrs. Robinson was the victim of the 
rigid severity of her generation; Ben- 
jamin becomes the victim of the mind- 
less permissiveness of his life. 

There is an interesting short scene 
in which Benjamin’s parents seem to 
have thought it necessary to make him 
a graduation present; and, for the boy 
“who has everything’, what can it be? 
It can only be something he doesn’t 
need, doesn’t want, and will never use 
— but it must be expensive. So his 
parents have given him a $200 aqua- 
suit, complete with snorkel and flip- 
pers, to use in the pool! To compound 
the ridiculous, his father has made him 
wear it and invited his friends over to 
see him in it. The boy pleads: “Can I 
speak to you for a minute, Dad?” But 
the father is much too absorbed in the 
fun he is having to listen to his son’s 
request. Question: Is our failure to 
listen to them a source of the aliena- 
tion of our children? 


“Well, you asked for a symbol that would describe the witness of your 
congregation!” 


their friends. He is a bit more mature 
now; but suddenly finds that he cannot 
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Benjamin then meets Elaine Robin- 
son, daughter of his father’s partner, 
and at the same time, of the woman 
who is his paramour. In spite of him- 
self, and of the strictest instruction to 
the contrary, he falls in love with her, 
and she with him. Inevitably, she learns 
the truth as it concerns Benjamin and 
her mother. She flees — back to col- 
lege. He follows. She becomes engaged 
to a young doctor whose habits as a 
“womanizer” are well known to his 
classmates. Her parents, of course, are 
delighted. They can understand their 
prospective son-in-law perfectly, for he 
is one of their own kind. 

There is a question here for Elaine; 
is it an ethical question, or merely a 
social one? In its crudest form it is 
this: can a girl take as her husband a 
man whom she knows has been going 
to bed with her mother? Elaine answers 
the question first as might be expected: 
with an outraged “NO” — then finds 
that she must, and leaves her own 


wedding to do so. 
In its larger context The Graduate 


is dealing with the question of the 
“crisis of identity’ which is at the root 
of much modern confusion. Earlier it 
was suggested that part of Benjamin’s 
perplexity arises from the question: 
“Is this what women are for?” Who is 
Mrs. Robinson? And from Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s point of view, “Who is this 
Benjamin”? She thinks she has the 
answer: Benjamin offers her a fleeting 
Opportunity to compensate for a love- 
less marriage, and he may legitimately 
be used for that purpose. But the ques- 
tion of identity admits of no final 
answers apart from faith in the tran- 
scendent worth accorded to the indi- 
vidual, as it were, from “above”. From 
our side, i.e. humanly speaking, the 
question “Who is Man”? admits of no 
valid answer. Man cannot answer the 
question of his own identity; he must 
be told. For this reason every form of 
humanism must leave the question of 
man’s identity open — and therefore 
open to such interpretations as Ben- 
jamin and Mrs. Robinson gave it. 
Humanism, itself a system of relative 
values, must allow for the possibility 
that this is what women are for. It is 
only the word of God that puts the 
matter beyond dispute. 

This is an unhappy picture; faithful 
in some respects, exaggerated in others. 
Perhaps if the boy had been a high 
school graduate instead of a university 
graduate (that is, if Benjamin’s imma- 
turity had not been overdrawn) the 
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When Su May first came to our 
Home in Hong Kong, the other child- 
ren called her “Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh.” 


And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her 
relatives didn’t want her. It seemed 
that no one in the world loved her. 


So why the big smile now? Well, 
Su May has discovered that someone 
does love her. She lives in a pretty 
cottage along with her new “brothers 
and sisters’—and has loving care from 
a housemother, especially trained for 
the difficult task of being a mother to 
youngsters like Su May. 


And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we must 
find a sponsor for Su May. A sponsor 
who will help provide food, clothing, 
education—love. 


And Su May is only one heartbreak- 
ing case out of thousands .. . boys and 


.. but just look at her now! 


girls who are neglected, unwanted, 
starving, unloved. Our workers over- 
seas have a staggering number of 
children desperately waiting for help— 
over 15,000 youngsters, that will just 
have to survive the best they can until 
we find sponsors for them. 


How about you? Will you sponsor 
a child like Su May? The cost is only 
$12 a month. 


Please fill out the sponsor applica- 
tion — you can indicate your prefer- 
ence, or let us assign you a child from 
our emergency list. 


Then, shortly, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, and a per- 
sonal history. Your child will write to 
you, and a housemother will send you 
the original and an English translation, 
direct from overseas. 


Won't you share your blessings — 
and your love—with a needy child? 
In India, Hong Kong, Korea, Taiwan, 
South America? 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


1407 YONGE STREET, 


I wish to “sponsor”? a boy [J girl [1 for 
one year in 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [) first month [J 


I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $.................... 


r 
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cient, economical and 
conscientious. | Approved 
by the Income Tax 


Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian © 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around ™* 

the world since 1938 and at present assists 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 
Homes and projects in over 50 countries, | 
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picture would have been more effec- 
tive. The lines given to him were trivial 
in many cases, and only superb acting 
and brilliant directing prevented the 
picture’s total collapse. But the deca- 
dence and inverted values of our 
generation were not greatly over- 
played. What does an adolescent cling 
to when adults are acting like juve- 
niles? Or, as Noel Coward wrote and 
sang: “What’s going to happen to the 
children when there are no more 
grown-ups?’ *&« 


WEARY OF 
CRITICISM 


by H. L. Henderson, 
Portage la Prairie, Man. 


@ Some of us are beginning to get a bit 
weary with all the criticism of the 
church, its property, its program, its 
preachers, and its people, criticism 
both from within and from without. 
If any organization, organism, reli- 
gious or otherwise were to receive all 
the carping criticism directed at the 
church, then these others would long 
since have withered. But not the 
church. 

We have had protest marches, sit- 
ins, take-overs e.g. at the centres of 
learning, enough. The time is surely 
here for our youth and our not so 
young to begin something positive, 
and dynamic and constructive. If you 
don’t like OUR society, then why not 
do something about it — opt out. If 
you don’t like the service of worship 
at your church on a Sunday morning 
or evening or any other time, if you 
don’t like the youth program, THEN 
why don’t you get up on a Sunday 
morning, speak to your elder (if you 
know who the elder is in your district ) 
or speak to the minister. Ask for a 
hearing before the session and point 
up your criticism where it may be dealt 
with constructively. 

In our own congregation, the kirk 
session has always given a good hear- 
ing to any of the youth who have 
made a reasonable request or presen- 
tation. This happened when a delega- 
tion came to request the use of our 
church hall for a coffee house, and 
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when another group came and re- 
quested a program for the “teeny 
boppers”’. 

If you have so many good ideas, 
why not offer your services in the 
church school, and any and every pos- 
sible channel of service in your own 
congregation? This doesn’t mean that 
our congregation is going forward like 
a “prairie fire’. Not at all. We, too, 
could use teachers for our church 
school, members for a youth choir, 
visitors for evangelism visitation, mem- 
bers for our “‘fishermen’s club’, visitors 
for our “Saints Anonymous” and on 
and on. Indeed we could use about 
five couples of high school youth for 
two weeks in July, room and board 
provided (but no_ transportation). 
What for? Vacation Bible schools, 
camp program, youth work in a mis- 
sion project, and more and more. 

I read the other day about some 
young people, they also have had 
enough of the sit-ins — the carping 
critics — and they decided to do some- 
thing about it. They are taking up 
positive, constructive programs, 
RIGHT where they are. And that is 
one of the most difficult of tasks, BUT 
not impossible. You know, the chal- 
lenge of the church of Jesus Christ is 
as great today as it has been at any 
time in history. We are never too 
young and never too old to answer 
that challenge, right where we are. 

Constructive criticism is GOOD. 
But we must not stop there. We must 
move forward after spending our time 
criticising, Step to the front and be 
counted, for joy in serving. Where? 
Almost anywhere. All honest and 
honourable toil can be used to the 
greater glory of God. 

One teaches, another is a nurse, an- 
other a farmer, another a social work- 
er, another a barber, another a factory 
hand, another an accountant, another 
in communications. Let us remember 
that man is a social animal, a religious 
animal, a political animal. Let us not 
try to put people in a filing folder in a 
filing cabinet. They just won’t stay put. 
Let each of us in a constructive manner 
serve God by serving his people. 

Build! Don’t just blast down. Sing! 
Don’t just carp. Give! Don’t just talk 
about giving. Visit the sick and shut-in! 
Don’t just complain because some one 
didn’t visit you. Pray! Don’t just repeat 
the Lord’s prayer. Serve! Don’t just 
talk about serving. Worship! Don’t just 
complain that the worship service was 
too stereotyped. And if necessary, right 


in the service of worship, SHOUT for 
joy. You may get the pleasant surprise 
of your life. 

But so many people today are con- 
cerned about the ecumenical move- 
ment that they can’t see anything to 
do but to await its proclamation in the 
whole world. Unless we, in our Pres- 
byterian Church, and others in their 
own denominations, are prepared to 
work and worship and serve, then there 
will be no church to “ecumenize” 
(the writer’s word). If a stalled car is 
hitched to a stalled car, it is of no use 
for pulling purposes. They will both 
still be stalled. And so the church. My 
appeal is for Christian progress, and 
advance, and missionary endeavor, 
and outreach, and vision, all within the 
purposes of God whose we are and 
whom we serve.* 


Letters 


THREE RED HERRINGS 

We have among us three standing 
misconceptions which are likely to 
appear in connection with the forth- 
coming assembly, and which will go 
virtually unchallenged by our commis- 
sioners. 

The first is that there are people 
opposed to change. I suppose there 
might be a few around, but they are 
like the buffalo, protected from ulti- 
mate extinction by the game laws. 
Simple conservatism, opposition to 
change, period, is a _ pre-industrial 
phenomenon, and since most of us are 
addicted to the assumptions of a capi- 
talistic society it is virtually impos- 
sible to think seriously of a world 
without change. The most revolution- 
ary thing that could happen to the 
automotive industry, or the clothing 
business, would be a sudden cessation 
of change. The difference between a 
conservative and a reformer in North 
America, is that the conservative is 
prepared to let change take its course, 
and the reformer wants to direct it. 

The second misconception is an 
example of the first. It is assumed that 
metropolitan living, such as we see in 
Toronto and Montreal, is a desirable 
and inevitable form of social organiza- 
tion. In fact it is one of the more 
cumbersome, inefficient and expensive, 
quite apart from a more than normal 
dosage of demonic tendencies. We 
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have metropoles, it is alleged, because 
corporation executives, who are not 
normally long haired radicals, are in 
the habit of thinking that they must 
locate in large urban areas. The con- 
servatives, naturally, accept this con- 
servative argument. Corporations have 
always done this, and therefore they 
always will, and so our metropoles 
must continue to get bigger, even 
though the consequences of their un- 
inhibited expansion are as revolution- 
ary as anything we have going at the 
moment, and far more than either com- 
puters or students. Besides, they are 
undesirable from almost every point of 
view except, possibly, economics, 


In fact the only people who hold 
out for humanity are the planners, but 
since planners tend to congregate in 
large centres, they acquire a variety of 
the disease they are trying to cure. 
Their outlook becomes subtly twisted 
by their environment, and they usually 
begin by assuming the one thing they 
should question, the metropolis in 
which they live. Hence the St. Lawr- 
ence and lower lakes become domi- 
nated by the two metropoles, or, 
intellectually speaking, by the conser- 
vatism of the corporations and the 
parochialism of the planners, and 
parochialism is never more dangerous 
than when it is characteristic of those 
who hold power, even ii it is only the 
power of knowledge. 

The third misconception is a classic 
parochialism, the hoary canard that 
the world is getting smaller, that we 
are the first generation to experience 
humanity as a whole. This might be 
true of the miniscule proportion of the 
population who ride around the world 
on expense accounts, but I am not 
even sure of that. The significant fact 
for 95% of the Canadian people is 
not that it is only six hours, or what- 
ever it is, from Montreal to London, 
but that it costs $300 return, and is 
therefore out of the question as a 
normal feature of life. This is why 
most Canadians are almost as provin- 
cial as they ever were, as anyone who 
tries to talk seriously about overseas 
problems soon finds to his sorrow. It 
is ironic that the heralds of the world 
community should be simply reflecting 
the narrow world view of the upper 
middle class; universalism is part of 
the provincial outlook of the commun- 
ity of the expense account, much in 
the same way that internationalism 
usually turns out to be a fancy name 
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for American nationalism. 
(Rev.) Geoffrey Johnston 
Ile Perrot, Que. 


NO NEED FOR CHANGE 

I see no reason for change in the 
church. Presbyterians believe in the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
If we don’t believe in these three great 
truths then certainly we need a change. 
Get back to the fundamentals of our 
Christian faith. 

The people who believe and preach 
that God is as dead as a dodo, that 
Christ was not born of the Virgin Mary 
and who apparently have no realization 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
their lives, these are the people who 
have need of a change, not the true 
Presbyterians. 

Men of different faiths have left 
the Christian ministry in all genera- 
tions and for various reasons. Some 
have left it because they entered col- 
lege with a pure and wholesome faith 
and graduated with no faith at all. 
Some have felt they were not good 
enough to continue in the Christian 
ministry. Some were unable to see the 
fruits of their labours and left the 
ministry. There are other reasons. I 
do not find fault with these men, but 
I do believe our theological colleges 
must bear some blame for insufficient 
recruits for the ministry, and for 
ministers leaving the ministry. I be- 
lieve too that we Presbyterians one 
and all are partly to blame. Let us find 
out from these men why they left the 
ministry and do something about it, 
not lower our standards but strengthen 
them by recognizing more clearly God 
the Father, God the Son and God the 
Holy Spirit. When we do this I believe 
there will be ample recruits for the 
ministry and ministers will be happy in 
their chosen calling. 


Winnipeg Man. David Allison 


OF INTEREST TO ALL 

I am not a consistent reader of The 
Record, but sometimes an article 
catches my eye and I feel I would like 
to comment. 

The article in the April edition by 
Neil G. Smith (Christian Marriage and 
the Secular Society) is the type of 
article that is very much to the point 
and should be of interest to all Chris- 
tians. This is something that the normal 
layman can understand and _ identify 
with. More common sense articles like 

continued on page 27 
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@ The widespread revolution of our time, particularly on 
campus, has many causes. One is the perennial process 
of growing up: you rebel against your parents’ standards; 
or you pretend to rebel, which shocks them just as much! 
The generation gap, the don’t-trust-anyone-over-30 motto, 
the musical idiom and the drug scene — all are symptoms 
of coming of age. But this generation may be really differ- 
ent, the first of a new “sub-culture” here to stay, as 
sociologists maintain. If so, we can’t explain it only as a 
maturation process; we have to develop new forms of 
community to care for three groups instead of two: 
children, adults and youth. 

Another factor is that today’s youth are knowledgeable 
in a decisive way. Their electronic environment has wrap- 
ped them up in the world’s troubles and in certain alterna- 
tive ways of solving them. They grasp the unsettling fact 
that the square world of adults is basically absurd. It feeds 
on warfare and automated bodies, on selfishness and 
“callous cash payment’, on deceit and hypocrisy. There- 
fore they reject the values so carefully advertised by our 
sick society. Surrounded by images of affluence and 
poverty, life and death, justice and inhumanity, they feel 
torn apart by contradiction. And when they see adults 
learning to cope by pretending that it all makes sense — 
the poor are an economic necessity, the victims in Viet 
Nam are regularly reported in the daily “body count” — 
they don’t know whether to laugh or cry. So they settle 
for cynicism. Paul Goodman calls it “growing up absurd”. 

Trouble is, they are protestants. They wish to raise a 
mighty protest against inhumanity and injustice, the reign 
of death in our world. Their values are peace, love, 
brotherhood. Are we surprised? Yes, because we hear 
echoes of Jesus’ own words on the lips of outsiders. 
Flower power (‘Consider the lilies”); beautiful people 
(“Blessed are the peacemakers”); the sign of Peace. We 
seem to have lost our monopoly. In fact the young see 
the church not as ally in their quest for peace and brother- 
hood but as a reactionary group of hypocrites. To them 
we are not Pilgrim, just Mr. Standfast. 
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Many voices call for reformation in the church. 
But how is change to come? 


BY J. C. MCLELLAND 


The lesson of our revolutionary age has to do not with 
such an outline of motives so much as with the dynamics 
of change. We have known for centuries that institutions 
tend to stabilise in unhealthy ways: a “social pathology” 
threatens every corporate structure. Reformers always 
hope to effect change quietly, from within, but are usually 
stymied by institutional inertia which resists change and 
cushions their blows. Luther and Calvin discovered this 
law of inertia and resorted to what the institution con- 
sidered not reformatory but revolutionary activity. They 
hammered out a better model perhaps but in the process 
were rejected, abandoned by the mothering institution. 

Today the demands for change sound as upsetting and 
subversive as did the Reformers in their day. Think of the 
irony of our history: we cling to their 16th century forms 
because we lack their spirit! For the demand for change 
in the church parallels the student demand. There is a 
growing concern that the true mission of the church is 
being lost because traditional forms of organization, wor- 
ship, education and theology no longer have meaning. Our 


own church faces in 1969 a challenge for change with 


profound implications for its future. 

The kind of change required may be summed up in the 
term “democracy”. This means that the whole group must 
have freedom to share in policy making — in our case, 
the membership of our church (through mechanisms to 


be determined by the whole) must be allowed to determine | 


priorities and develop policies. We have paid lip service | 
to this ideal of “the priesthood of all believers” but we | 
have not embodied it in our structures. We retain an 


authoritarian and paternalistic structure in which key 
decisions are made by a small professional elite. (At least, 
that is the image we project and if it is wrong we have 
not been effective in correcting it). A concrete example 
was given last June when our church “administration” 
showed how uptight it felt about the Congress of Concern. 
A letter from the clerk of general assembly talked of 


“fulminations” and used the old line about all the sug- | 


gested changes having been before assemblies and com- 
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mittees of the past. The public press made front-page 
news of this little dialogue, of course. 

Now it is true that suggestions for change have been 
“before assemblies and committees” ad nauseam. But this 
misses the point: it is precisely because our structure 
allows an airing of complaints without effectively imple- 
menting them that the unrest is growing. The Congress 
of Concern itself was perhaps too gentlemanly. It allowed 
its protest to be channeled into manageable forms, which 
will be reported on at the 1969 assembly. But so far little 
evidence is to hand of any serious critique of our elitist 
way of running the church. 

The people connected with the Life and Mission Pro- 
ject (LAMP) have been charged with transmitting the 
concern to the 1969 assembly. Do they — do we all — 
appreciate the institutional drag which surrounds every 
attempt to change structure with the cotton wool of talk, 
committees and “good order’? Are we not guilty of naivety 
in assuming that all we need do is allow the disgruntled 
to air their beefs at regular intervals, and to organise the 
interoffice memos at 50 Wynford Drive a little better? 
Must we not admit that it is more than bad temper which 
is causing so many, including clergymen, to restrict them- 
selves to congregational work or to drop out of the in- 
stitution? And do we not hear the awkward and insistent 
question being put by youth (of every age) as to whether 

.the church is worth the investment of any more time and 
energy and money in order to get God’s work done best? 

To turn again to the parallel with the social revolution: 
the protest game began in the U.S.A. southland where 
teams of student volunteers risked life and limb to gain 
a better deal for negroes. After Kennedy they saw a 
cynical administration blunt the cutting edge of their pro- 
gram until the civil rights struggle reached almost a dead 
end. And on campus they saw a similar authoritarianism 
unwilling to discuss goals and methods, to treat them as 
anything but bodies or consumers. On both counts they 
became cynical in turn, experimenting with dirty politics 
(“confrontation”), less humane ways of making their 
point. Who will blame them for lack of patience and trust? 

Both university and church are guilty of preaching free- 
dom, peace and brotherhood while continuing their pat- 
terns of administrative paternalism. We pretend to offer 
men opportunity to grapple with the dragons which op- 
press mankind; we allow only a shadow boxing with 
words. And when we succeed in alienating our youth we 
accuse them of being radicals and subversives! We should 
not have teased them with visions of a kingdom beyond 
caste and race, beyond nationalism and selfishness. We 
asked for it. 

But of course (you are saying) most of the revolution- 
aries in both church and university are not so idealistic! 
They are not reformers so much as anarchists: destructive, 
nihilistic. Perhaps many are, and are playing into the 
hands of the very authoritarianism they wish to change. 
The tragedy of the student revolt is that it is bound to 
draw such reaction as will thwart the very program of 
legitimate reform which is so badly needed on campus. 

One of the most disturbing features of the situation is 
the reactionary attitude of so many churchmen. The com- 
munity that stands for reconciliation seems least able to 
grasp the meaning of the revolution. It opts for “order” 
as an absolute instead of pursuing the harder problem of 
what order is for. It dislikes “violence” but supports a 
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social order that thrives on various kinds of force, pres- 
sure and intimidation — the very causes of violence in 
others. Instead of being the prophetic voice, the conscience 
of the nation, the church has become part of the establish- 
ment, secure in the status quo. 

It was not always so. The Hebrew prophets, of course; 
Jesus of Nazareth, a rebel with good cause; Luther and 
company. Think of those heroes of our own churchly 
past, of their experimentation: Calvin and Knox and 
Melville for instance. See how they juggled with structures: 
here a presbytery, there an assembly, now a comptroller, 
then a superintendent. They were free spirits, boldly play- 
ing things by ear to discover what worked best in the new 
situation they had helped create. They were not popular 
— people named their dogs “Calvin” so they could call 
and curse that name in the streets of Geneva. They did not 
give us unalterable forms but a spirit of freedom. 

It is an old story, the rhythm of reformation and con- 
solidation, the radical and conservative poles, the enthu- 
siasm of youth and the weariness of old age. It would seem 
that we have failed to learn this rhythm and to be willing 
to incorporate it in appropriate structures. We are over- 
balancing toward the consolidating, the conservative and 
the aged. How is change to come? The “blueprint” cannot 
be handed down by any official, administrator — or 
theologian. Part of democratic process is learning how to 
encourage and to enable the whole group to reach deci- 
sions. In the past we have rested content with formal 
structures, courts, boards. and committees. One group has 
politicised its activities. The conservative wing of our 
church has organized and advertised itself, thereby creat- 
ing a political lobby — e.g. the loaded publicity concern- 
ing the draft Statement of Faith in 1967 spoiled the climate 
of open dialogue in the courts themselves. It would be 
doubly tragic for the left wing to politicise itself, resulting 
in confrontation politics of the worst kind. Yet unless we 
can assure the more liberal among us of our intention to 
meet legitimate demands, we shall be forcing the dynamics 
of change into unfortunate channels. 

Change is never for its own sake: it is in order to fulfil 
the aims of the group in better ways. The question for the 
church is the same old question: what are we for? What 
is Our mission at this time and place in human history 
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Does our structure allow airing of complaints 
without ways of implementing them? 


and how can we best fulfill it? Not that form or structure 
will solve our problems: there is a ceaseless dialectic be- 
tween persons and forms whereby a constant renewal of 
both is required. The temptation is to simplify and say: 
All we need are new forms; or, all we need are new men. 
Revolution applies to both. “Conversion” was the old 
term. 

If the church, the institution that exists because of a 
brotherhood resulting from faith, cannot solve this pro- 
blem of continuing reformation, who can? If it cannot 
prevent tragedy in its human relations, if it cannot effect 
reconciliation and peaceful coexistence, what hope is there 
for man? * 


THE AUTHOR is on the faculty of divinity at McGill University, 
Montreal. 


THE HOME MISSIONS SECRETARY, Rev. Dr. Howard Doig, 
making a point at the annual meeting of the general board of 
missions. Others, from the left, Rev. Dr. Agnew H. Johnston, 
Fort William, Rev. D. G. Neil, chairman, Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, 
overseas secretary. 
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@ Full discussion of the Nigeria/Biafra situation took 
place at the annual meeting of the general board of mis- 
sions, after Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson reported fully and 
the board heard from Miss Dorothy Bulmer of Biafra and 
Mrs. Russell Hall and Mr. John Reoch, Nigeria. 

The board re-affirmed its concern and dismay at the 
long-suffering of men, women and children on both sides 
in the Nigeria/Biafra conflict. 

“We make no judgment as to the right or wrong on 
either side in the conflict; our interest is in the bringing 
of peace and relief of suffering of all peoples involved, 
many of whom have had a long and valued association 
with our church. We are therefore prepared to do all 
within our power to bring relief and peace in this tragic 
conflict. 

Moreover, we express our solidarity with the mis- 
sionaries and workers of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada who are involved in this area of tragic conflict. 
We give thanks for their faithfulness to the healing and 
reconciling gospel of Jesus Christ, and assure them of 
our continued prayers, concern, and support.” 

The board re-affirmed its decision of last year authoriz- 
ing and directing Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson to undertake 
whatever visits and to make whatever contacts seemed 
valuable towards advancing a peaceful settlement of the 
Nigeria/Biafra conflict. To relieve Dr. Johnson it decided 
to transfer the total administrative responsibility of the 
overseas section to the Rev. Rodger Talbot, assistant 
secretary, for a period of six months. 

The general assembly will be asked to authorize the 
extension of overseas work beyond the five fields in 
which The Presbyterian Church in Canada is now in- 
volved. 

The two areas under consideration are Afghanistan in 
Asia and Malawi in south-east Africa. 

The board gave sympathetic consideration to the ap- 
plication of Mr. and Mrs. John Reoch to work in 
Afghanistan with the International Afghan Mission pro- 
vided that a suitable relationship can be established with 
the I.A.M. by our board. Mr. Reoch is an engineer who 
has done a short term as relief worker in Nigeria. 

Two appointments made by the Women’s Missionary 
Society (W.D.) were announced at the board meeting. 
Miss Wilma Welsh, office secretary for the board of 
stewardship and budget, will go to Formosa as English 
language secretary of the personnel committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of Formosa. A registered nurse, Miss 
Joy Randall of Cobourg has been appointed to the over- 
seas staff of the W.M.S. (W.D.). 

Tribute was paid to the Rev. Russell Self who has 
served in India for 20 years as a missionary of our 
church. He has accepted an assignment under the United 
Bible Societies as distribution consultant for the Pacific/ 
Asia area with headquarters in Hong Kong, beginning 
Sepia: 

A recommendation to general assembly that the basic 
stipend of all ministers and ordained missionaries be 
raised in 1970 to $4,600, an increase of $300, was 
passed. 

Further increments based on years of service became 
effective for all ministers on April 1. This was the second 
step in providing $1,400 annually over and above the 
basic stipend for all with nine years or more in the 
ministry, and graded amounts for those with less than 
nine years. * 
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m@ Can the church help the community to face an urgent 
social problem? In Oshawa, where there is real grass- 
roots ecumenicity, it can and does. This is our story of 
faith in action. 

_ The homeless man was a growing problem in the motor 
city. There were always men in Oshawa begging meals 
and a room. The police and the clergy were frustrated. 
They wanted to help, but how? 

Finally, a group of clergymen decided that the answer 
might be found in providing a hostel. But just another 
flop-house was the farthest thing from our minds. If this 
idea were to be worth-while and catch the imagination 
of the churches, it must be more than “people storage”. 
We wanted to establish a place which would provide a 
Christian atmosphere — a warm, accepting, redemptive 
milieu where a man would be treated as a person. Here, 
we decided, a man should not be preached at but listened 
to. Religion, as far as the men were concerned, would 
be optional, but the whole spirit of the operation must 
be thoroughly Christian. 

The Mennonite Church showed us how to do what we 
believed must be done. With assistance from the Mennon- 
ite Mission and Service Board and the London Rescue 
Mission, our ideas took practical form. 


ported the work generously. Several thousand of dollars 
worth of labour, materials, food, clothing and equipment 
have been donated. In 1968, our first full year of opera- 
tion, we received about $5,000 in cash gifts from individ- 
uals, churches and other organizations. Oshawa city 
council made a substantial grant. We have a per diem 
arrangement with social services for men who qualify for 
welfare. We are now a participating agency of the Greater 
Oshawa community chest. While the support of the gener- 
al public has been heart-warming, the cooperation of the 
churches has been an ecumenical miracle. Anglican, Con- 
vention Baptist, Fellowship Baptist, Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, Christian Reformed, Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, Mennonite, Pentecostal, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventist 
and United Churches have come to our support. Repre- 
sentatives of twelve communions sit on the board of 
directors which is composed of 25 men and women. A 
flourishing Women’s Auxiliary has far-reaching contacts 
and renders invaluable service. 

We believe that Oshawa is meeting a common problem 
of our society in a Christian and redemptive way. There 
are many misfits in our culture. Some can be helped to 
adapt to modern life. Some will never really feel that they 
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Helpers at the Oshawa 
Men’s Hostel prepare 
for a meal in the dining 
room. 


On October 1, 1967 the hostel began its ministry in a 
large three-storey house in the centre of the city. Norman 
Drake, himself a graduate of skid row and now a dedi- 
cated Christian, was engaged as director. With salaries 
to be met, rent and taxes to be paid and extensive altera- 
tions and renovations to the house to be made, we ven- 
tured into the project literally not knowing where the 
money would come from. 

Today we have an annual budget of $30,000. The house 
has been remodelled completely to suit our purposes. 
Every square foot of the four floors, including basement, 
is used.We have paid all our bills and are managing to 
keep out of debt. Beds are provided for 22 men. Showers, 
clean clothes and laundry facilities are available. Three 
meals are served each day. In the morning, there is Bible 
study for those who wish to participate. One evening each 
week there is an A. A. meeting. On another there is 
bowling. Men who are able to work are helped to get jobs. 
Men who have problems are encouraged to seek rehabili- 
tation at the hostel or through other agencies. The sick 
are referred to local doctors who give their services free. 
Some must be hospitalized. 


The churches and the community at large have sup- 
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belong anywhere. But all belong to God. When a man 
understands this, he has the best chance to be himself and 
to realize his potential. The Oshawa Men’s Hostel serves 
men to this end. 

Have we been successful? 

In his first annual submission to the board Mr. Drake 
reported: “During the year 1968 we provided 17,597 
meals and 6,189 lodgings for 585 individuals. Of the em- 
ployables registered, 46 found steady jobs. Others have 
gone into retraining programes and/or jobs, some have 
been reunited with families long separated. A few men 
have made a religious commitment to change their lives, 
others have taken advantage of the opportunity to stop 
running and take another look at the problems causing 
the distress.” 

Those connected with the hostel’s work have found a 
oneness in Christ that can bring together Christians of 
many traditions in a common enterprise. We are dis- 
armed when we join hands in Christian service. What has 
happened to Oshawa and its churches through the hostel 
is just as important as anything that has happened to the 


men we have helped. * 
THE AUTHOR is minister of Knox Presbyterian Church and 
president of the board of directors of Oshawa Men’s Hostel. 
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EWART COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 
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JESSIE MARGARET 
HORNE of Knox 
Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., 

will be Christian 
education director 
at St. Giles-Kingsway 
Church, Islington. 


Alta. 


Q Many congregations have 

inactive members. Some put 
them on an appendix to the roll. 
What is the best method of deal- 
ing with them, some having been 
on the roll for years and never 
come to church? 


A this problem is found in 

every congregation. For 
purposes of classification only, 
sessions may have an “‘appendix” 
to the roll for inactive and out- 
of-town members. However, 


those on the “appendix” are fully 


communicants of the church. 
The total of them, along with the 
total of active members, as one 
figure, must be reported to the 
presbytery yearly. Communicant 
membership, in the Presbyterian 
Church, is both an ecclesiastical 
right and a civil right; the right 
to control the property of the 
congregation is an example of 
the civil right. A communicant 
member cannot have either right 
set aside by any secret or arbi- 


MRS. LOIS EILEEN 
SAMUEL of Knox 
Church, Sylvan Lake, 


NANCY ANN 
EDWARDS of St. 
Stephen’s Church, 
Regina, and Knox 
Church, Oakville, 
Ont. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


trary action of the session. 
Such is forbidden by Section 125 
of the Book of Forms. All of this, 
including what may be done 
with the “inactive” members, will 
be the subject of a report to 
Assembly, 1969. Section 125 
already indicates what may be 
done if a session has the cour- 
age to do it. 


When a report has recom- 
mendations, which have 
been passed, and the report as 
a whole with its recommendations 
comes for passing, is it possible 
to amend the recommendations? 


No. A recommendation that 

has been passed can only 
be re-considered under a notice 
of motion to re-consider which 
must be moved by a person who 
has voted for the recommenda- 
tion. In this case, the motion for 
the report as a whole is deferred 
until the motion to re-consider 
is dealt with at a later sederunt. 


LYNDA ROY 
HOFFOS of Moose 
Jaw, Sask., a 
member of St. 
Mark’s, will be 
deaconess in Cape 
Breton Presbytery. 


B. REGINA (JEAN) 
CLARKE, a member 
of St. Aidan’s 
Church, St. John’s, 
Nfld., will go on 
the staff.of the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) as 
associate regional 
secretary for the 
Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces. 


The motion for the report as a 
whole is a “tidying up” motion, 
to make sure that the whole sub- 
ject is covered and the recom- 
mendations properly linked to- 
gether. 


In a court of the church of 

which I was a member, I 
moved, duly seconded, that the 
vote be recorded. The moderator 
put the motion to record the vote, 
and it was lost. He declared that 
the vote was not to be recorded 
by the clerk. Was his procedure 
correct? 


Yes, ma’am. See Section 

57, Book of Forms. On 
your motion the regulation is, 
“may be done. . . if required by 
two members of the court”, not 
“shall be.” The court decides. 


He Lo Seite ael 9 ae a tA id Be Sree 
Send questions to:. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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m@ For many months now, serious study has been made 
of the problems specifically arising from the bilingual, bi- 
cultural nature of our nation. Not everyone is happy with 
the suggestions that have been made toward a solution of 
our dilemma, The cultures of the peoples native to this 
land long before the coming of the white European have 
not received any widespread consideration. If they can 
remain on the side lines long enough, the pro-English and 
pro-French may destroy themselves, and _ this country 
revert to its former owners. 

There has been a great debate in our nation about the 
use of the two languages that have stemmed from the 
union brought about by Confederation. It doesn’t require 
any bomb-studded incidents surely to impress us with the 
benefits of ability to express ourselves in more languages 
than one. A long time ago, Paul learned how useful it was 
in the work of his mission to be able to become “every- 
thing in turn to men of every sort.” 

Not long ago, an article on this page stressed the need 
for communicating the gospel in terms understandable 
today. This brought a reminder from a friend that, none- 
theless, there is a specifically Christian vocabulary. He 


MEDITATION 


Christian:/a 
bi-cultural 
citizen 


“I have become everything in turn to men of every sort, so that in 
One way or another | may save some.” (Corinthians 9:22 (NEB) 
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referred to the comment of C. S. Lewis to the effect that 
he could not understand George Macdonald (although 
he fully appreciated his creative skill) until he himself 
became a Christian. In other words, becoming a Christian 
is an experience of encounter, and a new vocabulary is 
only one of the results. 

The Christian finds himself in the rather anomalous 
position of having “one foot in heaven.” He is “in” the 
world without being “of” the world. One of the results of 
the growing-together of our world is the attempt to mini- 
mize our differences and to enlarge upon our similarities. 
Often it seems that professing Christians must be away 
ahead of the world in this respect inasmuch as there seems 
to be so little to distinguish us from others who profess no 
Christian faith at all. Yet there is a distinction, a differ- 
ence, and a qualitative one at that, that must always 
abide. Jesus said (John 15: 19 RSV) “If you were of the 
world, the world would love its own; but because you are 
not of the world . . .” It naturally follows that any he 
chose “out of the world” will speak a distinctive language, 
a language stemming from the very context of the Christian 
life. So then, the Christian must be a true bilingual, able 
to understand the language of heaven and to communicate 
it in such a way as to tempt mere “earthlings” to covet 
a better understanding. “You are light for all the world,” 
said Jesus (Matt. 5: 14, NEB). 

There are difficulties and dangers. Ecumenical move- 
ments are sometimes charged with “watering down” im- 
portant and distinctive features of the confessional faith. 
Christians must be wary of trying too hard to make 
Christian truths comprehensible; they may “come out” 
as something less than the whole truth of Jesus Christ. “Be 
not conformed to this world” (Romans 12: 2). Paul com- 
plained that Christians themselves are sometimes unable 
to grasp the whole truth and must be fed on milk rather 
than on meat (I Corinthians 3). Heralds of the word of 
God must constantly be grappling with the problem of ex- 
pressing it in the words of men. 

A professor of theology in Canada a few years ago, F. 
W. Dillistone, in an article written after his return to Brit- 
ain pointed out that the language of the church may be 
traditional, orthodox and stodgy, on the one hand, or on 
the other hand, light, airy, shallow and meaningless. He 
quoted a novelist who wrote bitingly in one of his books 
of the “puffy” language of church magazines. The profes- 
sor, summing up, said “the only final criterion of words 
is the Word, . . . words can only be vehicles of living truth 
insofar as they are related to him who is the living word 
of God.” 

It’s not easy to be this kind of Christian bilinguist, to 
speak to our contemporary world avoiding stodginess on 
the one hand, and mere froth and bubble on the other. 
Perhaps the most effective way of communicating the 
gospel to all men still is that of living acts of Christian 
love, performed in the name of the living word. 


PRAYER 

God of all men, giver of life and truth to each man, speak 
through the living word to us as unmistakably today as of 
old. Grant us hearing ears and obedient hearts. Move us 
to share the good news of Jesus the Christ. In all the 
babel of this world’s tongues, teach us to communicate 
through the language of love our faith in Jesus as Lord. 
In his name. Amen. * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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There are issues in the churchs life which must be faced if our missior 


CAN WE FACE THESE 


(eae ™@ There is a distinct division in the Presbyterian Church 


between those who believe that worship and witness are 
the only valid work of the church, and those who believe 
that the worshipping church should be deeply involved in 
the affairs of the community, the nation and the world. 


Two views This tension exists in many congregations. But it finds 
its sharpest expression in the courts of the church, and in 
of the the boards and committees of the assembly. 

Those who take the view that personal witness is the 
church : primary responsibility for Christians are anxious to pre- 
and the : serve the evangelical outreach of the Christian gospel. 


They see that man’s deepest need is for salvation and new 
life, which can only be filled by the grace of God in Jesus as | 
Christ. Their emphasis is on the person, his response to | 
Christ, and his active witness to others concerning the 
good news of the gospel. When they think and speak of 
Christ, their major emphasis is upon his atoning work on 
the cross, and his resurrection. 


world 


ee 


™@ Many Presbyterians want to be heard; they want greater 
involvement — not just in keeping the machinery running, _ 
maintaining the present operation; but they want a greater 
part in evaluating “the way it is” with the church at pre- | 
sent, and in planning what ought to be for the future. | 

When LAMP called for this kind of participation by 
the people in the annual congregational meetings, the | 
response was surprising —- many congregations reported _ 
an entirely new spirit of enthusiasm and expectancy. 

When some presbyteries held congresses as their Life 
and Mission project, and gave people a change to talk 
and think about the church and its future, the response | 
usually exceeded the expectations of the congress plan- 
ners. | 

We live in a time when those who sit in the driver's seat 
in church affairs cannot afford to isolate themselves from 
what people are saying. It is essential that those in posi- 
tions of responsibility be open to the thoughts, hopes, 
and concerns of the constituency. 

All of which points to a conclusion: that the church 
needs to find avenues and structures that will widen 
participation, and improve communication between the 
people, and those whom they elect to office in the church. 

Some will be quick to point out that the Presbyterian 
system of church government has had a good record for 
preserving personal rights and freedoms within constituted 
authority. We may also note however that those in power 
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LIFE AND MISSION 


PROJECTS 


vEEr 


O the world’s crises and needs is to be effective 


Regarding the church, they stress that the church’s role 
is to encourage, motivate, and equip Christians for their 
lives in the world. The world they usually regard as lost, 
and destined for destruction, an alien land for Christians, 
whose citizenship is in Christ’s kingdom. Any alliance of 
the church with the agencies of the world to meet human 
needs they may regard as a misunderstanding of man’s 
deeper needs, and a betrayal of the gospel. 

Those who take the other view (that the church should 
be deeply involved in the life of the world) maintain that 
Christian witness is much more than individual testimony 
about Christ and personal salvation. In speaking of Christ, 
their emphasis includes the “atonement”, but they lay 
stress on “incarnation” — Christ’s coming among men 
in human form, identifying with their needs, and living 
out among them the new life he was offering them. His 
cross they think of as the final confrontation of divine 
love with man’s sin and need — resulting in the victory 


can use these rules and procedures to protect their “con- 
stituted authority”, and insulate themselves from dissident 
voices. The temptation to do this is great in a day like 
ours, when the tides of change are rolling in, and anxiety 
levels are rising, among those who bear the burden of 
responsible authority in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

Renewal of the church among other things demands 
openness — and that is only possible when there is deep 
faith, and personal maturity. Ministers, elders and office- 
bearers will be able to lead the church effectively toward 
renewal only if they can meet this challenge of openness. 

Our present structures are no real obstacle to wider 
participation, and greater openness to what the people 
are saying and feeling. Two ways of developing our pre- 
sent structures to provide for greater participation suggest 
themselves: better congregational meetings, and con- 
gresses. 

LAMP has already offered the church suggestions for 
developing congregational meetings into lively forums of 
discussion, where everyone can share in evaluating what 
is going on, and in charting the future course of congre- 
gational life and mission. (Copies of L.A.M.P.’s guide 
for planning congregational meetings are still available 
free on request.) 

Congresses at all levels of our church life have become 
_ popular recently. These gatherings are informative and 
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APLOSIVE ISSUES? 


of the resurrection. 

The world is not to be written off as lost — it is the 
arena where God is at work to redeem and restore his 
creation. And the church is to be there with him as his 
servant people; not claiming special favour as God’s 
people, or drawing lines to separate itself from the world; 
but giving itself in love to the world, identifying with its 
needs, by its presence and activity declaring God’s pur- 
pose to redeem, change and restore his creation. 

We have a common allegiance of Jesus Christ which 
holds us together. But lurking just under the surface lies 
this deep and troublesome division. It does more to dis- 
rupt and immobilize our Presbyterian mission than most 
of us are prepared to admit. Must we opt for one view 
or the other, and agree to go our separate ways? Or can 
we agree to serve Christ, each in our own style, with 
deeper honesty and mutual trust toward one another, and 
remain open to the further guidance of the Holy Spirit? * 
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often inspiring. They can widen people’s vision, and lift 
their morale. But they are sometimes frustrating. Frustra- 
ting because they often seem like a dead-end street, going 
nowhere but back into the same old ruts. 

Part of the problem is that congresses need a clearly 
recognized access to the courts of the church. When Pres- 
byterians gather together to consider the life and work of 
their church, why shouldn’t their findings and recommen- 
dations be considered as valuable and important business 
for the general assembly, the synod, the presbytery, the 
session? 


But let’s not short-circuit the connection. It must not 
be just “let the people be heard”. It must be “let all the 
people be heard.” Let those who are anxious to be heard 
have the same concern to listen to those who hold office. 
Let there be dialogue. 

And let those who hold office be ready, not only to 
listen, but also to converse and to consult. To listen, but 
refuse to converse, is defensive and unworthy of our fel- 
lowship in the gospel. Genuine dialogue with people is 
surely the best preparation for decision-making by those 
in positions of authority in the church. * 


(This material has been prepared by the Rev. R. P. Carter 
and the Rev. Wayne A. Smith) 


A 


® You look at your small children sleeping the sleep of 
angels. Then you look at the newspaper, and you see 
children just like them, only a few years older, smoking 
themselves into a sick trance or vandalizing the office 
of a college president. And you wonder, “Just what can 
I do for my children?” 

Of course, you want to do something more positive than 
just preventing their becoming drug addicts or savages. 
Your dreams for them are based on the things you have 
learned to value most—the things for which they profess 
to have the least use. And as for doing anything for them, 
you can just hear them: “No, thanks, I can do it myself.” 

To start at the negative pole, there are some things you 
should not try to do for them. For example, you should 
not try to leave them a lot of money. Most of us who grew 
up in relative poverty are determined that our children 
should be spared the experience. But this romantic notion 
of parental responsibility is of another age. Affluence is 
here and here to stay. We are moving, inevitably, toward 
a cradle-to-grave system of social security, by whatever 
name we may label it. We can afford it, and we shall have 
it. Our children won’t be selling apples even if we don’t 
leave them a nickel and they, in turn, don’t lift a finger. 

Let’s also keep in mind the Rich Young Ruler who 
inherited a bushel of money from his father and then 
wished he hadn’t when his money came between Jesus 
and him. And if the experience of this young man does 
not give enough warning to oversolicitous parents, there 
is always that of the Prodigal who went on a technicolor, 
vistavision binge with his father’s hard-earned money. In 
real-life terms, the father had only himself to blame. 

Another thing we should not try to do for our children 
is to give them “standards.” I do not mean to say that 
we should not share with our children the ideals which 
our parents bequeathed to us. Our children are, if any- 
thing, more responsive than ever to the political ideals 
enshrined in a bill of rights and even to the “impossible 
ethical ideal” embodied in the teachings and life of Jesus. 
Their understanding of these ideals may be youthful, but 
they are deeply serious about them. They have been 
turned off, however, by our convenient reduction of these 
ideals to standards. 

Example: Patriotism does not strike any spark in many 
children, because they have seen us “standardize” it into 
an uncritical justification of nationalism. Example: Chris- 
tianity leaves many children cold, because they have seen 
us standardize it into a religion of respectability. The 
appalling depth of the “generation gap” is directly related 
to the “credibility gap” between our ideals and our stan- 
dardization of them into prudential, self-justifying, middle- 
class mores, which many children will not buy. 

But even if our standards matched our ideals far more 
closely, we would still be unwise to indoctrinate our 
children with them. The pace of social change today is so 
great that even our best insights into the nature of the 
good life are likely to become obsolete almost overnight. 

For instance, what standard should we inculcate into 
our children with respect to work? The so-called Puritan 


ethic (“He who does not work, let him not eat.”) is as 
good as dead. No longer are we justified by our work any 
more than by our (good) works. With less work and more 
free time, we are. being forced to learn to determine a 
man’s worth by something other than his paycheck or 
portfolio—and we don’t really know by what yardstick 
the value of a nonworking individual should be deter- 
mined. Justification by faith, as orthodox as it is, is hard 
to translate into ethical marching orders. Perhaps we 
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should leave the task to our children. Let them define 
the new humanity which the new technology has thrust 
upon us. They want to do it themselves: Let them. 

But are we merely abdicating as parents? If we should 
not attempt to leave our children either money or “stan- 
dards,” what should we try to do for them? Any sug- 
gestion that would be highly specific would ipso facto be 
foredoomed to early obsolescence. Therefore let me offer 
three safely general suggestions, in the hope that they have 
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some merit in spite of their breadth. 

In the first place, we can love our children now. 
The primary accent is on the now: as they are today, 
for what they are today. For our very anxiety about the 
future of our children contaminates our present relation- 
‘ship with them, and, thus, inadvertently reduces our 
usefulness to them with respect to that future. We worry 
SO much about our children as tomorrow’s adults, to- 
morrow’s world, indeed tomorrow’s church, that we are 
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unable to enjoy them right now. And nothing stunts the 
Now Generation more than to be loved only “then”. 
Secondly, I suggest that we can assist our children 
in getting an education in which the development of 
abilities will loom larger than the ingestion and regurgita- 
tion of information. I am using the word abilities deliber- 
ately. I am convinced that it is just right for this age of 
rapid change. To change with change, to keep learning, 
to cope with a world that never stands still: This must 


now be the properly dynamic objective of any genuine 
education, professional or religious. If our children can 
learn not just how to tool up once but how to keep 
retooling, again and again, as physicians, businessmen, 
or mothers, their education will be worthwhile. It will 
also be lifelong. 

I suggest, finally, that we can pass on to our children 
something of the faith which has been our help in ages 
past and which is their hope for years to come, though 
they may not know it or even care to find out about it. 
The trouble is that this faith of ours, even when deeply 
genuine, is very hard to pass on. There is something like 
a 90 percent inheritance tax on Christian faith. 

It helps therefore to work for as much consistency as 
possible between our church life and our family life. It 
is a compliment to the moral perceptiveness, indeed the 
religious earnestness, of our children that they indict us 
most roundly for whatever discrepancy they detect be- 
tween our conduct in church and our conduct at home. 
This is no less true for its awful triteness. If we parents 
don’t seem to practice what the preacher preaches, our 
children will make short shrift of the preachment. But if 
something of the love we profess in church to have for 
God percolates into our family life, they will be less likely 
to give up the Christian faith, or even the institutional 
church—and what other kind of church is there? 

It helps, furthermore, to bring our children into decision- 
making participation in our congregations. At present, the 
church seems once again to be bringing up the rear. 
Poor people are being enlisted into the shaping of their 
own economic and social destinies. College students par- 
ticipate in teaching and administrative decisions. Strong 
drives are afoot to lower the voting age to eighteen. But 
how many young people over 14—confirmed members, 
duly enfranchised by church law—attended the annual 
meeting of your congregation? And how many participated 
in the formation of the proposals which came before the 
meeting? If you work shoulder to shoulder with your 
children to secure for them that degree of participatory 
democracy to which the law of the church entitles them 
right now, they will be far more likely to accept, even to 
cherish, the heritage of Christian faith you are trying to 
pass on to them. 

Last but not least, it helps to give your children some 
“faith pegs”. There are still those golden years between 
two and eight, when you can read to your children and, 
by whatever wiles, induce them to memorize. By reading 
to them—and with them—the great stories of the Bible, 
including the “greatest story ever told,” and by inducing 
them to memorize solid chunks of scripture, you will be 
giving them pegs on which to hang an adult theology 
and an adult commitment. And if they become agnostics 
after all, at least they will be biblically literate agnostics. 
For the Holy Spirit may be all-powerful, but even he must 
find it easier to build on a foundation which is there than 
on one which is not. * 


Copyright 1969 by Presbyterian Life. Used by permission. 
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Evangelism & social action 

The four day meeting of the board 
of evangelism and social action in 
March included a special evening ses- 
sion devoted to a discussion of priori- 
ties in the work of the board. 

Rey. Dr. Donald Corbett of Van- 
couver, in an address stated that the 
primary task of the church, and there- 
fore the matter of highest priority for 
the board, is the proclamation of 
Christ, in whom is forgiveness, re- 
newal, health,and meaning, and there 
is need to present him as the true hope 
and help of the world. Dr. Corbett 
also noted the numerous issues in 
social action which deeply concern 
Presbyterians and said that it was im- 
portant for the board to concentrate 
its attention on four or five of the most 
basic issues. 

Dr. Peter Richardson of Toronto 
spoke on the things that hinder Pres- 
byterians from carrying on effective 
evangelism. He said, “There is often 
a lack of openness to outsiders; we 
tend to become religious clubs. Many 
of our people do not fully realize that 
we live in a non-Christian environment 
and there are times when we must 
stand over against our culture. There 
is also a pervasive lack of stress on 
commitment in our church and our 
view of the ministry is far too rigid 
for the demands of our time. And we 
undervalue the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit.” Dr. Richardson pre- 
dicted that the Presbyterian church 
will perform a vital ministry when 
these obstacles are faced and over- 
come. 
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. CAMPBELL of Thorold, Ont., 
social action, presiding over the annual meeting in the board room at 50 Wynford Drive. 


The board prepared a message to 
the Minister of Justice on the proposal 
to amend Canada’s criminal code so as 
to exempt homosexual practices com- 
mitted in privacy by consenting adults 
from criminal prosecution. The state- 


ment follows: 
“With regard to the proposed 


amendment to the Criminal Code re 


‘ homosexuality, the board of evangelism 


and social action of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada takes the following 
position:— 

“1. There is wisdom in what is pro- 
posed for these reasons:— 

(a) It is not practical to insist that 
civil law should coincide at every point 
with canon law or to contend that 
every sin ought to be the object of 
criminal prosecution. 

(b) The effect of the proposed 
amendment is simply to recognize in 
law what is presently the case in fact 
namely, that legal action is not now 
being taken against homosexual prac- 
tices when committed in private be- 
tween two consenting adults. 

“2. The Christian church does not 
condone homosexuality, nor we be- 
lieve, does society as a whole. Homo- 
sexuality is contrary to nature 
according to the word of God. It is 
important to understand that the pro- 
posed amendments do not in any sense 
oppose this view, but rather seek to 
protect minors from corruption and to 
prohibit public offences. 

“3. Nevertheless, in a proper under- 
standing of homosexuality, we must 
take into serious account the psycho- 
logical and physiological factors that 
in many cases explain this form of 
aberration. This is not to deny that in 
other instances homosexuality may be 
the result of wrong association and 
habit. In many people there is some 
degree of ambivalence of sexuality; 
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chairman of the board of evangelism and 


what happens in the life of an indivi- 
dual may depend on his own inner 
discipline and the degree to which he 
regards himself as subject to the 
authority of the Word of God. But no 
matter where the root causes of homo- 
sexuality may lie, the homosexual per- 
son ought always to be the object of 
deep compassion. The responsibility 
of the church is to proclaim to the 
homosexual, equally as to all men, 
obedience to the law of God, and, at 
the same time, the limitless possibility 
of forgiveness and renewal in Jesus 
Christ. 

“With such observations we would 
support the proposed amendment to 
the Criminal Code concerning homo- 
sexuality.” 


Union Rejected in U.S.A. 

The Reformed Church in America 
has voted against uniting with the 
Presbyterian Church in the US. 
(Southern Church). 

Latest results show that 23 classes 
(presbyteries) have voted for the 
union and 20 against. Only 16 were 
required to defeat the proposal, since 
the approval of two-thirds of the 45 
classes was required. 


Church Union Consultation 

An outline of a plan to unite nine 
U.S. Protestant denominations into 
one church with approximately 25 mil- 
lion members was unveiled at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in March at the Consultation 
on Church Union attended by more 
than 100 church leaders. 

Comments on the outline, made dur- 
ing the four-day meeting, will be in- 
corporated into a concrete and specific 
plan of union to be considered next 
year in St. Louis. That plan will then 
go to the member bodies for “first 
reading”, further discussion and pro- 
bably revision. Final ratification will 
probably take ten years. 

Two areas of controversy developed 
at Atlanta. These involved a proposed 
radical change in congregational struc- 
ture and a suitable name for the united 
church. 

The outline envisages an entirely 
new grouping of local congregations 
into what might be called “parishes”. 
The parish concept would be “radically 
inclusive” and not necessarily geo- 
graphic. 

Names suggested for the new church 
range from United Christian Church or 
the Evangelical Catholic Church to 
United Catholic Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. 

When Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
now World Council general secretary, 
proposed a united church nine years 
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tA JOIN THE BIBLE SOCIETY 
Annual Membership tesssiessscesecctktncn ee eee rc eae okie ene $ 2.00 
Sustaining Membership 5.00 
Bible-a-Month Club ............ 24.00 
Life Membership in Distric’ 50.00 
Second CenturyaClubmen erst eens 50.00 


Life Membership in Canadian Bible Society ....................... “. 100.00 


Your membership will enable the Society to place the Word of God in the 
hands of those who are wanting the Scriptures. 


You have the privilege of becoming a member of one of the greatest 
organizations in the world. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ont. 
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The C.G.I.T. of lle Perrot Presbyterian 
Church and their friends walked 111 
miles to raise over $700 from sponsors 


for Biafra relief. 


COFFEE HOUSE CAPERS featuring skits 
on the theme ‘“‘New Acts in Mission” was 
the program when CGIT members of 
Clarkson Road Church, Clarkson, Ont., 
entertained ladies of the congregation. 


ago, he pleaded that it should be “truly 
catholic, truly evangelical and truly 
reformed.” 

The outline also provides for spe- 
cialized ministries working under the 
parish in shopping centres, “ghettos of 
both the poor and the rich”, office 
buildings, on university campuses and 
in such fields as the arts, letters and 
communication. 

Other features of the outline were: 

—the ordained ministry would be 
open to men and women in all 
racial and ethnic groups; 

—the ordained officers would in- 
clude bishops (at district, regional 
and national levels), presbyters 
(leaders of parishes and congre- 
gations) and deacons (in special- 
ized ministries and other duties). 

During the last seven years the con- 
sultation reached agreement on wor- 
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ship, the sacraments, and unification 
of the ministry. It agreed to an episco- 
pal form of government with bishops 
at its head. 


Japan Christian Council 
The adoption of a new constitution 
designed to encourage joint action for 


An inspiring spiritual ministry, fellowship with people 
from across the continent, modern accommodation, in 
the midst of Muskoka’s scenic grandeur. 


SPEAKERS FOR 1969: 

Dr. Howard Sugden, Dr.G. Allen Fleece, Dr. Warren Wiersbe, 
Dr. Carl Armerding, Rev. Richard Seume; Dr. Pau! VanGorder; 
Rey. Roy C. Putnam, Dr. Wm. Mierop, Dr. William J. Wiseman, 
Dr. Vernon Grounds, Dr.T. Roland Philips, Dr. J. Allen Blair, Dr. 
David Allen, Dr. Paul Bauman, Dr. David Breese, Dr. Mel Johnston, 
Mr. Ernest C. Manning, Dr. Jack Scott, Dr. Clarence Jones 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES: 


ace f A United Church Board of Men..........2:00000 June 13-15 & 20-22 
mission was the major business trans- C.B.M.C. Regional Conference.....ccccvvevsccesseeveeneo June 27-29 
} s Gen Pastors’ and Christian Workers’... .. June 30-July 5 
acted by the Japan National Christian Keswick World Missions Congress.................ss000cc000+ July 5-12 
Council when it met in Tokyo PropheticuGonfenencess.s1.00ccscarseeeereates cusses August 16-23 
Keswick Young Life Conference ..August 23-Sepf. I 

The 100-member general assembly GlosingaWieekispectalncer:. carton ee tes September 1-8 


also approved a research committee on 
international problems, expressed 
support for a community centre pro- 
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National Committee of Presbyterian Men...... September 19-21 


For Color Brochure and information write: 400 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto 7, Canada 
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posed for Osaka by the Korean Chris- 
tian Church in Japan, and opposed a 
bill in the Diet to nationalize the 
Yasakuni Shrine, the place where the 
souls of soldiers are supposed to rest. 

Although it had been proposed in 
1967 that the NCC become a “council 
of churches” rather than a “Christian 
council”, this move was rejected by 
the committee on restructure. Reason 
given for retaining the inclusive form 
of organization was that where Chris- 
tians are a minority, many types of 
Christian witness were necessary. to 
penetrate society. It was also held that 
the NCC in effect serves as a council 
of churches, since member groups like 
the YMCA, YWCA and others per- 
form functions of the Christian Church. 

Under the new constitution the 
council will have three divisions: mis- 
sion, service and education. Each will 
have its own board of directors, on 
which non-NCC members can partici- 
pate, allowing for co-operation on a 
wider basis. 

The new research committee, for 
which budget was provided, will engage 
in study as the basis for dialogue with 
overseas churches. 

Joint action for mission was defined 
as co-operation in surveying, planning 
and implementing so that what is 
finally done is the product of joint 
decisions by member bodies. 

The constitution provides that youth 
will be part of the next general assem- 
bly, that a central committee of 30 
persons will meet twice a year and an 
executive committee of 19, six times 
yearly. The latter will not only receive 
reports but initiate, plan and supervise 
programs. 

Dr. In Han Lee was requested to 
continue as acting general secretary 
until a replacement is named. 


Theological students 

The World Presbyterian Alliance 
through the department of theology has 
been expanding its program for the 
exchange of theological students. The 
alliance possesses no budget for the 
award of theological scholarships or 
travel grants, but through the courtesy 
and concern of a number of theologi- 
cal seminaries and member churches 
a variety of places is made available 
to students of outstanding calibre re- 
commended through the Alliance. 

In the last four years the alliance 
has been instrumental in placing a 
total of 25 students in seminaries in 
Switzerland, Germany, Northern Ire- 
land, USA and Scotland. The geogra- 
phical spread of the sending seminaries 
is wide — India, Pakistan, Japan, 
Philippines, Korea, Indonesia, Sweden, 
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Belgium, France, Hungary, Germany, 
Switzerland, Scotland. For the forth- 
coming academic session, negotiations 
are now underway involving 18 
students from 9 different countries, 
which will lift the total to 43 students 
in the current 5-year period. A detailed 
analysis of the figures shows an in- 
ceasing preponderance of students 
from Asian countries wishing to study 
in western nations. 

Many of the students involved have 
distinguished themselves in outstanding 
doctoral studies. 


The Czech church 

A warning of “a deepening crisis” 
in the nation was sounded by the 16th 
synod of the Evangelical Church of 
Czech Brethren when it met in Prague. 

In a message addressed to the pub- 
lic, the synod blamed the crisis on “in- 
sensitive interference from outside 
which makes it impossible to conduct 
elections, the maintenance of yester- 
day’s authoritatively oriented politi- 
cians masking their incapabilities with 
friendship for the USSR, uncertainty 
about the withdrawal of foreign troops, 
and the existence of their garrisons 
especially within the cities.” 

The most serious sign of the crisis, 
the message says, is that “truth ceases 


to be truth and things are not called by 
their proper names.” 

As a result, “we ourselves may be- 
gin to say that peace cannot be 
strengthened except through increasing 
the military potential, that we shall 
reach freedom through censorship, and 
that internationalism means yielding to 
the interests of the big powers.” 

The statement sounds a ringing call 
to “see things as they really are and 
to distinguish truth from lies. 

We cannot and do not want to be 
manipulated into standpoints not our 
own... to elect as our representatives 
those in whom we have no confidence, 
and we refuse any suppression of ob- 
jective criticism” the synod states. 


Dutch churches lose aid 

The Dutch Minister of Finance has 
proposed to Parliament that the 
government should stop paying 3% 
million Dutch guilders ($971,000) 
annually to the churches in the Nether- 
lands. This is a state contribution to 
salaries, family allowances and pen- 
sions of clergymen. 

The finance minister proposes to 
pay the churches a lump sum of 50 
million Dutch guilders and then cut 
this last tie between church and state. 
The government’s annual contribution 


Ewart College choir tour 


On May 3rd, Ewart College students 
begin a ten-day tour of southwestern 
and central Ontario. The purpose is to 
tell about the preparation given to 
student deaconesses for service in the 
church, and present the need for train- 


ed deaconesses and ministers. The 

students will be accompanied by Miss 

Irene Dickson, lecturer, and Henry 

Rosevear, choir director. The itiner- 

ary is as follows: 

Sat. May 3, 3:30 p.m. — Hamilton, 
C.G.1.T. Rally 

Sun. May 4, 11 am. — Knox, St. 
Catharines 

7:30 p.m. — St. Andrew’s, Hespeler 


Mon. May 5, 8 p.m. — St. Paul’s, 
Simcoe 

Tues. May 6, 8 p.m. — St. Paul’s, 
Ingersoll 

Wed. May 7, 8 p.m. — Paulin Memo- 
rial, Windsor 

Thurs. May 8, 8 p.m. — First, Chatam 

Fri. May 9, 8 p.m. — St. Giles, Sar- 
nia 

Sat. May 10, 8 p.m. — Atwood 

Sun. May 11, 11 a.m. — St. Andrew’s, 
Wingham 

7:30 p.m.—St. Andrew’s, Owen Sound 

Mon. May 12, 8 p.m. — First, Colling- 
wood 

Tues. May 13, 7:30 p.m. Orillia 
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has constituted only about 1% of the 
funds for clergy support, the churches 


_themselves paying 300 million a year. 


The annual contribution dates back 
to the constitution of 1815, before 
which the state paid almost the entire 
salaries of ministers and priests of 
recognized churches. This was to com- 
pensate for the state’s having taken 
many church possessions. 

Both the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the Netherlands object to the new pro- 
posal and favour a new regulation by 
which the government subsidizes 
church activities in the social and cul- 
tural fields. In a democracy, it is felt, 
the government should support private 
initiatives without trying to influence 
them. The churches, while favouring 
separation of church and state, feel 
their initiatives are not subsidized as 
much as other social programs. 


Swedish film on Uppsala 

A special ecumenical prize. was 
awarded at Monte Carlo to a film 
about the fourth assembly of the World 
Council of Churches produced by the 
International Film Department of 
Radio Sweden. 

Entitled “Behold . . . All Things 
New”, the film was honoured at the 
First International Christian Television 
Week, sponsored jointly by UNDA, 
the international Catholic association 
for radio and television, and the Euro- 
pean Section of the World Association 
for Christian Communication. 

The 28-minute colour film was writ- 
ten and directed by Lauritz Falk, using 
music specially composed for the 
Uppsala Assembly. Adviser for the 
film was John Taylor, head of the film 
and visual arts section of the World 
Council of Churches. 


New laws in India 

Roman Catholic bishops in India 
contend that if laws passed recently 
in the states of Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa are enforced, it will lead to 
harassment of missionaries and other 
Christians. 

The bishops said no convincing case 
had ever been made that missionaries 
in general had used unfair means to 
convert people to Christianity. 

They held there were already enough 
provisions in India’s laws to prevent 
conversions by fraud, force and other 
illegal means, and said there was no 


need for state acts banning them. 


Interprovincial home 
Members of the women’s auxiliary 
of the Interprovincial Home, Cover- 


May, 1969 


Doing. 


Learning by 


= Student 
- teacher 
= director 


Ewart College, 
156 St. George St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


What you 


can affect your 
car insurance 


rates (among other things). 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can’t insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, youll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


Were the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers 
have fewer — and less serious acci- 
dents we can offer lower rates. 


Abstainers’ offers more than 
lower insurance premiums. You 
also get full, flexible coverage; fast, 
fair adjustments anywhere on the 
continent and personalized atten- 
tion from your independent agent. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 
mail the coupon at right. 
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dale, Albert Co., N.B., were told at 
their annual meeting that 19 girls had 
been cared for at the home during 
1968. Two are attending business col- 
lege in Moncton, and the girls sing in 
a church choir at Riverview which re- 
hearses in the home. The auxiliary 
contributed towards purchase of a new 
refrigerator and secured a new piano. 


Mien 


PM PERSONALITY 
at A prominent mem- 
pe ber of the national 
committee of PM 
and a resident of 
Ottawa, Ronald A. 
Packman has taken 
an early retirement 
from the Civil Ser- 
: vice Commission 
where he served as chief of the plan- 
ning division in the department of 
personnel. 
Ron has seen an opportunity as a 
Christian layman to offer his services 
in overseas development, and has been 


appointed for three years as the United 
Nations resident representative in Dar- 
es-Salaam, where he will be responsible 
for personnel selection and training for 
the Government of Tanzania, East 
Africa. 

He has been an active member of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, where 
he has served as session clerk, adviser 
to the YPS and a continuous support- 
er of the men’s work of the church. 
His wife, Dorothy, and his son and 
daughter, have been a great help in 
every way. 

Ron Packman is an example of busi- 
ness and professional men who use 
every opportunity to live their faith in 
daily life wherever they may be. 


Presbyterian Men of the Montreal- 
Ottawa Synod held meetings at Pem- 
broke, Carleton Place, Ottawa, Mont- 
real and Sherbrooke in March. 
Resource leaders were Frank Whil- 
smith, chairman of the National 
Committee of Presbyterian Men, and 
George Fernie, assistant national 
director. 

Mr. Whilsmith and Mr. Fernie were 
among the 300 men who attended the 
annual parliamentary prayer breakfast 


WRITE YOUR OWN CAPTION CONTEST 
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Here is your chance to write a cap- 
tion for the above cartoon. The 
winner will receive a book as a 
prize, and his entry will be pub- 
lished in the next issue. Try it! 

Send your entry, before May 6, to: 
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Caption Contest, 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
Be sure to include your name 
and address. 


in Ottawa, March 19. The governor- 
general, Prime Minister P. E. Trudeau, 
and the Hon. Robert Stanfield were 
among those who participated. 

The second annual conference of 
men at the Lakehead was held on the 
last week-end of March at Quetico 
Provincial Park. Frank Whilsmith 
spoke there and at a seminar in First 
Church, Fort William, Ont., on the 
Sunday evening. 

At Windsor, Ont., a men’s rally for 
the area was held in Paulin Memorial 
Church, March 24. Mr. Whilsmith 
spoke on “Reasonable Faith for an 
Age of Ferment”. 

At a men’s conference in Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Sask., the Rev. David Craig and 
his wife were speakers, with Joseph 
Cochran of Prince Albert as chairman. 
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THE MESSAGE AND MISSION of the 
church in today’s world was the theme 

of a two-day conference of men in 
Victoria Presbytery, March 15 and 16. 
Shown at the conference are, from the 
left: Rev. Gilbert Smith, Rev. Brian Crosby, 
John Wester, Rev. Bruce Molloy and 

Rev. Edward Ling, moderator of 
presbytery. 


About 50 men of Chatham Pres- 
bytery met in Paulin Memorial Church, 
Windsor, for a rally, March 24. Small 
groups discussed such questions as 
“Why are Christian principles not more 


| obvious in the world?” and “Do you 


have any inhibitions in talking of God 
to your associates?” Highlighting the 
evening was an address by Frank J. 
Whilsmith, chairman of the national 


1 committee of PM, on “Reasonable 


Faith For An Age in Ferment”. 


TEN DENOMINATIONS were represented 
at an inter-church men’s breakfast near 
Clarkson, Ont., March 8. Organized by 
Charles Ward, discussion was led by a 
panel of Presbyterian young men, and 
music provided by the Salvation Army. 
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WRY and his 
wife left for Europe in April. A voucher 
for the trip and the luggage to take along 
were presented by Knox Church, . 
Burlington, Ont., to mark the 20th 
anniversary of Dr. Lowry’s ministry there. 
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MRS. AMY COULTER of Rosetown, Sask., 
91, made these quilts for an Indian mission 
after hearing of a need for warm bedding. 
She is the oldest member of Rosetown 
Presbyterian Church. 


Rey. Dr. Donald A. Campbell and 
his wife were honoured at a dinner by 
the congregation of Zion Church, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., where Dr. 
Campbell has completed ten years as 
minister. He and his wife left on a 
trip to the United Kingdom in April. 

The Rev. T. M. McKennell has re- 
signed as minister of Hopedale 
Church, Oakville, Ont., effective 
August 31. He will pursue studies in 
adult education at Indiana University. 

The Presbytery of East Toronto has 
accepted the resignation of the Rev. 
Douglas W. Miles as minister of West- 
view Church, effective June 30. 

Rey. Dr. J. Logan-Vencta, modera- 
tor of the 1967 General assembly and 
minister of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, 
will retire from the active ministry on 
June 17. 

Miss Catherine McConnachie, a re- 
tired deaconess, has been ordained by 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen. The first 
woman minister in the Church of 

_ Scotland, she will be assistant in a new 
_ extension charge. 
4 PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
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Ontario Bible College 


This interdenominational college combines 110 years of rich 
experience from T.B.C. & L.C.B.M. in preparing Christian workers for 
service around the world. The Bible is the focus of all studies. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL EVANGELICAL 


COURSES: For training Pastors, 
Missionaries and other workers 


° 4 year B.Th. © 4 year B.S.M. 
¢ 3 and 4 year B.R.E. 

¢ 3 year Diploma 

¢ 1 year Special 

¢ 2 and 3 year Nurses’ B.R.E. 

¢ 3 year Evening School 


LOW COST SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 

8 Accredited by the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges 
For complete information write: Director of Admissions, ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 
Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President 16 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Canada 


SEW WITH PLEASURE 


See our complete range of Swedish cushion, 
wallhanging and handbag kits, and our 
beautiful Penelope needlework canvases. 


Send 35c¢ for our illustrated catalogue. 
Venture Sales, Box 155E, Markham, Ontario. 


albert 
college 


Belleville, Ontario 
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Today’s students are search- 
ing. They are trying to find 


new meaning in God’s world, 
a faith to give direction to 
their lives. Prayer will help 
them. 


A co-educational residential 
Secondary School of the 
United Church of Canada 

Inspected and approved by the 
Ontario Department of Education 
Grades |X to XIII 


Five Year Arts & pelence Ceurscs $1.25 per copy; ten or more, 
Music & Stenographic Courses ; 
hewiteduippedlaprary $1.00 each. Postpaid. Order 


& Laboratories from 


A sound preparation for ane Unwerloon 


University and Independent Living 
e 
World’s Most Widely Read Duily Devotional Guide 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


That is why “The Student 
at Prayer’ is such a timely 
and thoughtful gift at gradu- 
ation or anytime. 


For further information write 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont. Canada 
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perspectives 
on the future 


the young 
adult generation 


Allen J. Moore. Is the generation 
gap a reality or a myth? Amidst 
all the confusion and doubt 
concerning the young adult 
generation, this book offers sound 
guidance in helping the older 
generation understand young 
adults and in helping young 
adults understand themselves. $4 


the impact 
of the future 


Lyle E. Schaller. Recognizing 
the church’s responsibility to 
accept the challenge of the future, 
Mr. Schaller outlines twenty 
dominant trends that will shape 
the world and the church of 
tomorrow. He encourages church- 
men to make decisions today 
that will affect the church in 
years to come. $5.25 


At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian 
Representative 


THE GOLD STAR FAMILY 
ALBUM, by Arthur and Nancy 
Demoss 
A compilation of poems and read- 
ings for all seasons. Here are gems 
from the writings of C. H. Spurgeon, 
Billy Graham, Patience Strong, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Henry Van Dyke and a 
score of others. This would be an in- 
valuable book for those who are 
searching for material for addresses or 
devotional periods. The beautiful pic- 
tures make this a book to be prized 
by any who own it. And it will be a 
companion for every mood, a helper 
in time of trial and an inspiration for 
many occasions. (Welch, $5.50) 
Mrs. W. FitzSimons 


WHEN YOU’RE A WIDOW, by 

Clarissa Start 
Because the author is an experienced 
columnist and feature writer she is able 
to clearly express how it felt to be 
suddenly widowed after 29 years of 
happy marriage. Mrs. Stewart gives 
an account of her grief and sorrow 
and the problems during the first six 
months after her husband’s death. She 
is able to say, “. . . you can surmount 
your grief. You can rejoin the human 
race. You may even be a better mem- 
ber of the human race because of your 
sorrow...” Her Christian faith sup- 
plies her with a foundation upon which 
to build a new life. (Concordia, $4.15) 
Janet Voisey 


A SEASON PAST, by Jessie L. Beattie 
With warmth and a rare sensitivity, 
the author recalls many experiences of 
her happy childhood days on an On- 
tario farm, at the turn of the century. 
It is refreshing to read of the close 
ties which existed within the family 
and the community. Love was the mot- 
ivating force in family relationships, 
and any neighbour or stranger in need 
was an object of genuine concern. 
There was time to observe nature, to 
enjoy conversation, and for our author, 
to savour the idiosyncracies and de- 
lights of an infinite variety of fascinat- 
ing personalities. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $6.50) 
Margaret Taylor 


GIFTS FROM THE BIBLE, Ennen 
Reaves Hall 

The title expresses precisely the in- 
spiration one can share in reading this 
excellent book. She takes simple every- 
day items which she labels as a price- 
less collection and compares the gifts 


to the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. One can feel the warmth 
and comfort that God alone can bless 
us with as one reads these pages writ- 
ten by a person who shares her great- 
est treasure, the Bible. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $5.75) 

Sheila A. Cochrane 


FACETS OF FAITH 

Four short plays by different authors, 
meant to be used as play readings. 
They are particularly geared as dis- 
cussion starters for mission study or 
group discussion on comparative reli- 
gions. Production would be simple and 
inexpensive, with no royalties involved. © 
Excellent for use with junior-high, 
CGIT and YPS groups. (Friendship 
PLesssi5 7-0.) Mary Whitson 


CHILDREN OF JAPAN, by Tomiko 
Shirakigawa 

Authentic black and white photos, 
each with a short description, are in- 
cluded in this book. A number of the 
pictures are small but clear. It is of 
special interest to children 6 to 11 years 
old as it portrays life in Japan at 
school, home, religious practices, ath- 
letics, games and special days. (Saun- 
ders, $3.95) Mabel Booth 
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MEMBERS OF THE INTER-FAITH 
Committee for Community Action in 
Calgary picketed a home to save it 

from demolition and to prevent a family 
with 7 children from finding themselves 
without shelter in sub-zero weather. Four 
houses are to be torn down to make way 
for a high rise apartment. The committee’s 
action resulted in a court injunction 
extending the family’s stay for another 
month until they found a new home. 
From left is Rev. David Carter, Anglican, 
a local reporter and Dr. Murdo Nicolson 
of Grace Presbyterian Church. 
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SYMBOLS!! 


FOR WHAT DO THEY STAND? 


Our latest is L.A.M.P. 
"L.A.M.P." at the present is a committee which will report 
to our General Assembly, in June, on the state of our Church 


and its progress in witness in this quickly changing world. 


The "L.A.M.P." as such may “go out” after it reports 
BUT THE LIGHT IT SHEDS MUST NOT DIM OR FAIL. 


UzZpr 


-New ministries 
- New forms of witness 
- A new attitude to our own people 


-A far reaching ministry - “lay” and ordained - for the world. 


YOU CAN HELP BY SUPPORTING NEW WAYS AND A NEW LIFE THROUGH 


THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 


ANNOUNCING 


Seen 
a companion volume 


to the YOUNG 
READERS BIBLE 


YOUNG 
READERS 
DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
BIBLE 


Designed for use with the RSV and 
based on the best-seller The Inter- 
preter’s Dictionary of the Bible, this 
new volume will be indispensable 
to you and your children. It covers 
the most important persons, places, 
and events of the Bible and has 
carefully researched illustrations on 
almost every page. Also included 
are thirteen full-color maps, numer- 
ous spot maps, a chronological 
table, and a time chart. Designed 
for use by all ages. Ideal for church 
or home. $6.50 
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At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


® Several denominations, including 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic, parti- 
cipated in the women’s World Day of 
Prayer service in MacKay Church, 
Timmins, Ont., on March 7. Mrs. A. 
C. G. Muir presided while Mrs. Paul 
Vinden of St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
gave the address. 


Church 


1 Cameos 


MEMORIAL GIFTS to Melita Church, Man., 


included a Communion table given by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Taylor, above, for 
their grandson, George, and a baptismal 
font in memory of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Banks, given by the family. 


ha ra 2 F 
a te 
THE NEW St. Stephen’s Church, 
Peterborough, Ont., was dedicated March 
16, with the moderator of presbytery, Rev. 
Lindsay Mcintyre, officiating. The 
congregation was organized 4/2 years ago 
and has been worshipping in Adam Scott 
Collegiate and St. Barnabas Anglican 
Church. The building cost $125,000 and 
seats 280 in the sanctuary. 


and choir director, Mrs. Doreen Riley. 


THE FIRST PLACE in the Kiwanis Music Festival for choirs 35 voices and under was 
won by the choir of Glebe Church, Toronto, 
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REV. DR. MARIANO DI GANGI, centre, in 
the pulpit of First Church, Port Colborne, 
Ont., where he conducted a four-day 
community preaching mission. At left is 
Canon G. Nelson Standish, at right Rev. 
J. Reynolds Esler. Capacity congregations 
attended. The music was led by a massed 
choir under Reginald Steeves. The 
mission was a centennial project of First 
Church. 


with 82 marks. At right front is the organist 
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continued 
from page 7 


Letters 


this could be so worthwhile. 

The other item I wish to refer to is 
the Readings department. Though not 
a regular reader of the Bible I have 
read it through several times on my 
own timetable. Several times I have 
turned to the readings to assist me in 
reading the Bible in a practical and 
interesting way, but have not found 
this to be useful. Surely there is some 
way of taking the wonderful stories of 
the Bible and yes, the less interesting 
parts, and setting them up in such a 
way that in approximately a year it 
would be possible to read the Bible in 
a way that would make the readings 
more interesting and timely and there- 
fore easier to remember. 

It seems that there should be a way 
of relating the readings to the church 
calender so that one could identify 
himself more personally with the great 
times, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Har- 
vest. 


Montreal T. B. King 


BUDGET RECEIPTS | 

or the first three months of 
969 receipts from congrega- 
ions for the general assem- 


CAMPING INFORMATION — 
SUMMER 1969 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. Registrar: 
Miss Christine Shaw, 805 Maritime Build- 
ing, New Glasgow, N.S. Coed (15-17) June 
28-July 1; Boys Junior July 2-9; Girls Junior 
July 11-18; Girls Senior (14-16) July 21-28; 
Girls (12-13) July 30-Aug. 6; Family Aug. 
8-12; Girls Junior Aug. 13-20; Boys Junior 
High Aug. 22-29; PYPS (18 and over) Aug. 
29-Sept. 1. 

Camp Keir, French River, P.E.I. Registrar: 
Mr. Hugh Lowry, 4 Maple Street, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island. Boys (12-16) 
July 2-10; Boys Junior July 14-22; Girls 
(12-16) Aug. 1-8; Girls (9-11) Aug. 11-19. 
Camp MacLeod, Mira Ferry, Cape Breton, 
N.S. Registrar: Mrs. James MacKinnon, 203 
Cartier Street, Sydney, N.S. Presbyterian 
Men May 30-June 1; PYPS June 27-29; 
Boys Senior (12-16) July 2-10; Boys Junior 
July 16-24; Girls Senior and CGIT (12-18) 
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PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 
Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
-70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
1st of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


WANTED: Communion Tokens of the Presby- 
terian Church. Private collector. Donald M. 
Brown, ‘‘Lynnelda” R.R. #3, Brantford, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


“ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA CRUISES & 
TOURS” 


Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn Tours 
& Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, featuring a 9-day cruise on the CNR’s 
palatial passenger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
originates Toronto, Sunday, May 25th. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Friday, September 26th, 
CNR’s Super Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and return 5 
calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska, Travel “Trail of °98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Ben- 
nett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $699. Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS” 

Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating 
Toronto, June 14th, July lst, July 19th, August 
5th, August 24th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska” by motor-coach via Alaska 
Highway, visiting Peace River country; White- 
horse and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; “Trail of ’98” Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Cariboo Trail; Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. 
Exploration, adventure and excitement. Tour price 
$699. Write Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, Chat- 
ham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


FOR SALE: Factory rebuilt 2 manual pipe organ 
originally Casavant, five years guarantee. Write 
for specification and quotation: J. Guy Dube, 
Dubay Organs Limited, 646 Ellengale Rd., Burling- 
ton, Ont. 


WANTED: Church Organist and Choir Director. 
Apply stating qualifications, experience, reference 
and salary expected to: G. R. Williamson, 62 
Princess Street, Trenton, Ontario. 


FOR RENT: Our home plus gentle cat from July 
6 to Aug. 24 (approx.). Pleasant locality. Near 
Montreal. Reasonable. Write: Kelly, 665 London 
Ave., Dorval, Quebec. 


A reading congregation is 

an informed congregation; 

an informed congregation 

is an interested congregation; 
an interested congregation 

is an active serving 


congregation. 


... this is what the PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD’S Every Home Plan is all 
about. Write us at 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 


What's a nice 
cturelt like you 
(oing? 


JESUS AND YOUR NICE CHURCH—fd Aichter. 
Anyone can criticize... Richter offers concrete sugges- 
tions for improvement in this plain-spoken plea for all 
Christians to become actively involved in the reform of 
their own local church. Perceptive criticisms of such 
contemporary church problems as ineffective preach- 
ing and teaching; concern with the trivia of church 
administration; soft-pedaling of the gospel to avoid 
hurting the feelings of errant members; and the love 
of committees are counterbalanced by some simple 
and practical ideas for local reform. Paper, $1.65 


THEY DARE TO HOPE: Student Protest and Chris- 
tian Response—fred Pearson. Protestors, unable to 
match the power of combined 
institutions, are frustrated to 
the point of violence or com- 
plete withdrawal. Pearson feels 
the Christian Church is the only 
institution that can respond 
positively to such protest be- 
cause the church is committed 
to a reality outside the social 

rectal and economic system. He sug- 
gests Christians provide goals and direction for social 
change in America. Paper, $1.65 


THE CONTEMPORARY PREACHER AND HIS 
TASK—David Waite Yohn. An exploration of how ex- 
pository preaching can become a profound joy and an 
exciting adventure for both the preacher and his con- 
gregation. This requires dedication and discipline in 
the roles of pastor, teacher and evangelist but will 
result in preaching that is sacramental, authoritative 
and biblical. While at Yale Divinity School the author 
received the Mersick Prize for Preaching. Paper, $1.95 


They Dare to Hope 


eonkees Peover and Chiontian Resprnve * 


WM. B. EERDMANS 


At your 
pe PUBLISHING CO. 
[sar Seer) Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Aug. 5-13; Girls Junior Aug. Nepal, ARS 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 

Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 

Camp d’Action Biblique, C.P. 698 Rich- 
mond, Que. SPONSORED BY FRENCH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. Registrar: 
Mr. Gerald Doran, C.P. 698 Richmond, 
Que. Coed (8-14) July 26-Aug. 9 (For 
French-speaking children). SPONSORED 
BY ST. ANDREW’S, SHERBROOKE. 
Registrar: Mrs. Fred Harden, 1600 Ledoux, 
Sherbrooke, Que. Boys (9-14) Aug. 9-16; 
Girls (9-14) Aug. 16-23. 

Gracefield Centre R.R. #1, Blue Sea Lake, 
Que. Registrar: Rev. R. L. Inglis, 438 
Hudon Street, Fabreville, Laval, P.Q. Coed 
(9-12) July 5-12; Coed (9-12) July 12-19. 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ont. Registrar: Mrs. J. 
D. Young, 13 Eastdale Avenue, Toronto 13, 
Ont. Coed High School June 24-July 4; 
Girls (13-15) July 8-18; Girls (13-15) July 
22-Aug. 1; Boys Junior High Aug. 5-15; 
Boys Junior High Aug. 19-29, 

Glen Mhor Camp, R.R. #1 Brechin, Ont. 
Registrar: Glen Mhor Camp, R.R. 
Brechin, Ont. Girls Junior June 27-July 8; 
Girls Junior July 9-20; Boys Junior July 21- 
Aug. 1; PYPS Aug. 1-4; Boys Junior Aug. 
5-13: Girls Junior Aug. 14-22; Girls (11%- 
14) Aug. 23-31. 

Dorothy Lake Camp, Box 1093, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont. Registrar: E. A. Smith, Box 85, 
Englehart, Ont. Coed (13-16) July 6-12; 
Boys (84-12) July 13-19; Girls (8%-12) 
July 20-26. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Kintail, Kintail, Ont. Registrar: Rev. 
James R. Weir, Box 820, Kincardine, Ont. 
After July Ist to: Camp Kintail Manager, 
Kintail, Ont. Ladies June 20-22; Coed 
Counsellors in Training Camp June 23-30; 


Girls (14-17) July 2-11; Girls Junior July 
12-19; Boys (12-15) July 21-29; Boys 
Junior July 31-Aug. 7; Girls Junior Aug. 
9-16; Girls (12-13) Aug. 18-25; YPS (17- 
25) Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 

Camp Goforth, R.R. #7, Dunnville, Ont. 
Registrar: Rev. D. MacDonald, 103 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, Ont. Boys (12-17) June 30- 
July 7; Boys Junior July 9-16; Girls Junior 
High July 18-26; Girls Junior July 28-Aug. 
4: Girls Junior Aug. 6-13; Boys JuniorAug. 
15-23; Family Aug. 24-29. 

Synod of Manitoba 

Simonhouse Lake Camp, Off #10 on Hwy 
391. Registrar: Mr. W. H. Ruse, 351 Park- 
way Blvd., Flin Flon, Man. Family July 5- 
12: Rates $1.50 adult, $1 child per day. Coed 
(9-11) July 15-25; Coed (12-14) July 29- 
Aug. 8; Coed (15-17) Aug. 12-22; Rates 1 
child $20; 2 children $35; 3 or more chil- 
dren $10 for each additional child in one 
family. 

Camp Prescawa, Prescawa, Kejick P.O. Ont. 
Registrar: Mr. F: Instance, 11-131A Tyn- 
dall, Winnipeg 14, Man. Family July 1-10; 


#1, Coed Intermediate July 11-21; Coed Junior 


July 21-31; PYPS (18 and over) Aug. 1-4. 
Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man. Registrar: 
Mrs. R. J. Morton, Strathclair, Man. Boys 
(12-15) June 29-July 5; Coed (9-11) July 
6-13: Coed (12-15) July 13-20; Coed (9- 
11) July 20-27. 

St. Andrew's Camp — Delta, Man. Regis- 
trar: Mrs. H. L. Henderson, 6 - 7th Street 
S.W. Portage La Prairie, Man. Coed (7-14) 
June 28-July 7. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask. 
Registrar: Mrs. E. Slowenko, 1133 Brad- 
shaw Place, Prince Albert, Sask. Coed (9- 
11) July 12-19; Coed (12-14) July 19-26; 
Family July 26-Aug. 5; Coed (9-11) Aug. 
9-16: Coed (15-19) Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Camp Shuswap, Little Shuswap Lake, B.C. 
Registrar: Mrs. N. MacDonald, Box 532, 
Kamloops, B.C. Boys (Grades 5, 6, Teo) 
June 29-July 6; Girls Senior (Grades 8, 9, 
10) July 6-13; Children’s Coed (Grades 3 
and 4) July 13-20; Junior Girls (Grades 
5, 6, 7) July 20-27; Camp Fees are $18 
(inc. insurance) for first camper from a 
family, $12.50 for each additional camper. 
YPS (14 and over) May 16-18; Fee $7. 
Camp Wasa, Wasa Lake, B.C. Registrar: 
Mrs. J. R. Dickey, Northwest Blvd., Creston, 
B.C. Coed (8-9) July 5-12); Coed (10) 
July 12-19; Coed (11-12) July 19-26; Coed 
(13-14) July 26-Aug. 2; Coed Oa) CS 
and over) Aug. 23-30. 


Deaths 


ARKLIE, MRS. TOM, wife of the session 
clerk, St. Matthew’s Church, Grand Falls, 
Nfid., Feb. 22. 

DOBBIE, MRS. LOLA, 73, life member 
W.M.S., organist-choir leader for 55 years, 
Knox Church, Ventnor, Ont., Feb. 18. 

GARTSHORE, NEIL, elder, Town of 
Mount Royal Church, Que., Feb. 28. 

GOSSELIN, MRS. WINNIFRED, 84, 
widow of the late Rev. L. E. Gosselin, 
March 5. 

HAYES, CECIL, 61, elder, First Church, 
Pembroke, Ont., March 7. 

HISCOX, MRS. F. J., 82, W.MS. life 
member, St. Enoch’s Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., March 9. 


USE DeD- Al EY Bey 
MILLIONS: 


OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 


INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


eon 
SORE 
THROAT 


Luscur Products Limited 


$1.59 
Special prices today. 
Results from the very first day. 
To feel better fast in minutes. 
Sold at drug stores all across Canada. 
Luscoe Products Ltd., Toronto 4, Canada. 


$2.50 $1.59 


BIBLE LANDS TOUR 


Three weeks all expense escorted Bible 
Lands Tour In The Steps Of St. Paul. Leaves 
New York City by air, August 31, 1969. 
Conducted by Rev. Wayne A. Smith, assist- 
ant secretary, Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action, the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Only $1,099 per person. 


Write to: 


Globe Travel Service, 465 Main St. 
Melrose, Mass., 02176. 


dedicated 


Twenty-two years of honest, 
travel service, 


BOOKS ~- 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Order 


52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


FAMILY RECORD BOOK 


Record your family history in a handsome book. 
Draw your family tree. A life-time gift to friends 
and family . perfect for the person who has 
everything. A fascinating hobby. 


Attractive hard cover loose-leaf record book of 
forms on finest record paper, plus forms for 
charting and field notes, excellent for beginners 
or genealogists alike. 


Price $12.50 Free circular 
JOHN G. CAMPBELL 
Box 586, Station K, Toronto 12, Ontario. 


DEACONESS WANTED 


Victoria - Royce Presby- 
terian Church is looking 
for a deaconess; quali- 


ties, maturity, initiative, 
and energy. Reply to: 
Rev. Hugh Macdonald, 
190 Medland St., Toronto 
9, Ont. 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


CRobes and°Vestments 


for Clergy and Choir [jgamy| 
=) 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


100 BROADVIEW AVE, 
TORONTO 8, ONTARIO 


461-8211 


5579 PARE STREET 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


731-3751 


FALSE TEETH 


Chewing Efficiency 
Increased up to 35% 


Clinical tests prove you can now 
eat and chew better—make dentures 
average up to 35% more effective—if 
you sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. FASTEETH holds uppers 
and lowers more firmly so they feel 
more comfortable. FASTEETH is not 
acid—doesn’t sour. Nogummy, pasty 
taste. Helps check ‘“‘denture odor’. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. So see your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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HOGARTH, MAJOR JAMES, 90, elder 
for 40 years, St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, 
Alta., March 22. 

HOUSE, MRS. KENNETH W., wife of 
the minister of Fallingbrook Church, Scar- 
borough, Ont., March 16. 

JONES, GEORGE W., elder, West 
Flamboro Church, Ont., March 26. 

McALLISTER, EARL WILLIS, elder, 
board member and treasurer, Ferguson 
Church, Derby, N.B., March 12. 

McCALLUM, MALCOLM A. C., 60, 
elder, Chalmers’ Church, Calgary, Alta., 
Feb. 24. 

McARTHUR, JOHN ALEXANDER, 
104, former board chairman, Westminster 
Church, Paisley, Ont., Feb. 27. 

McLURE, MRS. W. CHESTER S., active 
in W.M.S. work, St. James Church Char- 
lottetown, and Rosedale Church, Toronto, 
Feb. 24. 

MILLER, MRS. JEAN, 75, life member 
of W.M.S., former church school superin- 
tendent, organist, Knox Church, Iroquois, 
Ont., March 18. 

MINTY, GEORGE, | suddenly, while 
vacationing in Australia, Feb. 24, elder, 
Dovercourt Rd. Church, Toronto, former 
session clerk. Rogers Memorial Church. 

MURCHIE, MRS. MARGARET LIL- 
LIAN, charter member, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Duncan, B.C., March 24. 

MURPHY, MRS. THOMAS, widow of a 
Presbyterian minister, member of Central 
Church, Vancouver, B.C., March 3. 

OVENS, ARTHUR, 75, elder, Melville 
Church, West Hill, Ont., March 28. 

RAMSAY, MRS. ALPHEUS (MATIL- 
DA), 88, Victoria West Church, P.E.I., 
March 16. 


RENNIE, ROBERT, 84, elder, St. 


Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ont., March 


19, 

SHANKLAND, WILLIAM, SR., 84, 
elder, Valleyfield Church, Que., March 11. 

SHAW, WALTER ANGUS, 70, session 
clerk, board member, former treasurer and 
choir member, Bear Creek Church, Ont., 
Heb; 22. 

SIMPSON, THOMAS DEWAR, 92, Mac- 
Vicar Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., 
March 7. 

SMITH, MRS. MINNIE, 78, St. Giles 
Church and W.M.S., Moser’s River, N.S., 
sister-in-law of the Rev. D. A. MacKinnon, 
Feby 17; 

SWAILE, LEONARD JAMES, elder, St. 
David’s Church, St. James, Man., March 21. 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Brown, Rev. Dr. Archibald, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Strathroy, Ont., March 18. 
Knight, Rev. Kenneth G., Rosetown, Sask., 
April 1. 
VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Mira Ferry, Catalone and Louisbourg, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 

Mines. 

Montague, Cardigan, Lorne Valley, P.E.I., Rev. 
Ian Glass, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 

St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Nfld., Rey. J. S. S. 
Armour, 8 Bideford Place, St. John’s. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. H. M. Creaser, 214 Washington St., 
New Glasgow. 
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10 years 
of permanent 


life insurance from 
PMF actually 
costs you only $35! 


How can that be? At age 25, the annual premium for $10,000 
worth of ordinary life insurance from the Fund is only $125.50 
a year. In ten years, that means you’ve invested $1255. And at 
the end of that ten years your PMF policy has a guaranteed 
cash value of $1220! Only $35 less than what you paid in! 


So a decade of protection has really cost you only $35, or 
an average of $3.50 a year! And the thing to remember, 
this factor is not true of all life insurance companies. 

In fact, many companies charge you more and 
guarantee you less cash value than PMF. 


PMF can give you this outstanding life insurance value because 
we insure only clergymen (and their families, seminary students 
and missionaries overseas) , and we in our chosen profession 

live longer. Thus we’re entitled to lower rates, superior 
guaranteed cash values, excellent dividend history; add the fact 
that PMF has never refused a policyholder’s claim and it helps 
explain why PMF provides more life insurance for more 
clergymen of all religious groups than any other 

insurance company. 


Before you buy any life insurance, contact the Fund. The money 
you save and the guaranteed benefits you receive make 

life insurance from PMF one of the outstanding family values 
you can obtain. Clip the coupon below for details. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 213 Bloor Bldg., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e¢ S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 


.) 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and St. James, 
Rev. T. H. Boyd, Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rey. Wm. Reid, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 


Ont., 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Edith St., Georgetown. 
Oakville, Hopedale, Ont., Rev. R. G. MacMillan, 
89 Dunn St., Oakville. (Effective Sept. 1) 
Orangeville, Tweedsmuir and Waldemar, Ont., 
Rey. D. J. Herbison, Box 195, Erin. 


N. Young, 388 


Orillia, St. Mark’s, Ont., Rev. Eric Beggs, 28 
Neywash St., Orillia, Ont. 
Scarborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 


Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 
Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. W. E. P. Rum- 
ball, 79 Ambleside Ave., Toronto 18. 
Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. 
Laird, 223 Greer Rd., Toronto 20. 
Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Dr. W. H. Fuller, 
51 Alexander St., Apt. 701, Toronto 5 (Effec- 
tive July 1) 
West Hill, Melville, Ont. Rev. J. Forbes, 4158 
Sheppard Ave. E., Agincourt. 


John M. 


Willowdale, Ont., Rev. George Douglas, 38 
Princess Ave., Willowdale. 
Woodbridge, Ont., Rev. H. L. Shantz, 50 
Whitfield Ave , Weston. 
Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Alvinston Charge, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 


#21, 448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 
Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 
Dorchester and South Nissouri, Ont., Rev R. 
Russell Gordon. 73 Beattie Ave., London. 
Hamilton, New Westminster, Dr. A. Lorne Mac- 
kay, 55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 


Kintyre, New Glasgow and Rodney, Ont., Rev. 
A. Clements, Dutton. 

Lucknow, South Kinloss and Dungannon, Ont., 
Rev. Ken. J. Rooney, Ripley. 

Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 
Box 572, Pt. Elgin. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Everett 
Hawkes, Bluevale, (Effective Aug. 1) 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminister, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carperry. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rey. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights ; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


S. McLean, 43 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Kipling, Sask., Rev. 
indian Head. 


S. M. Barron, Box 237 


Synod of Alberta: 
Braeside, St. Albert, Alta., Rev. J. E. Bigelow, 
13820-109A Ave., Edmonton. 
Edmonton, Eastminster, Alta., Rey. Ian Mac- 
Sween, 10508-81 Ave., Edmonton. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Stratford-Huron, Rey. Harry E. Waite, Box 124, 
Atwood, Ont. 
Kootenay, Rev. Robert L. Allison, 
Drive Trail, B.C. 
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CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Toronto, Martingrove Rd., Ont., North Regina, 
Sask., inquire Rev. J. ©. Cooper, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. Inquiries are also in- 
vited for future church extension work. 


Readings 


May 2 1 ==) Johny 9535-41 
May 2 — John 10: 1-9 
May 3 — John 10: 10-18 
May 4 — John 10: 19-30 
May 5 — John 10: 31-42 
May 6 — John 11: 1- 6 
May 7 — John 11: 7-16 
May 8 — John 11: 17-27 
May 9 — John 11: 28-37 
May 10 — John 11: 38-46 
May 11 — John 11: 47-57 
May 12> —Deuty 12-55-39 
May 13 — Deut. 12: 10-16 
May 14 — Deut. 18: 1- 8 
Maya loa Devi losmon 1s 
May 16 — Deut. 19: 1-10 
Mayaiidae == DetitlOz iio 
Maya tote Deuta2 deme lone 
May 19 — Proverbs 31: 25-31 
May 20 — Judges 2: 6-13 
May 21 — Judges 6: 12-18 
May 22 — Judges 6: 25-31 
May 23 — Judges 6: 36-40 
May 24 — Judges 7: 1- 8 
May 25 — Judges 7: 9-18 
May 26 — Judges 7: 19-22 
May 27 — Judges 9: 7-15 
May 28 — Judges 14: 5-18 
May 29 — Judges 16: 15-20 
May 30 — Judges 16: 21-30 
May 31 — Proverbs 26: 1-10 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Sfained Glass Windows 


SMITS & RAMSDALE STUDIOS 


379 MAIN ST. NORTH = MARKHAM, ONT. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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KEATES ORGANS 


Our 23rd year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


CHURCH DECORATING 
Designs & Estimates on Request 
234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 

Since 1906 - 221-2202 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 

SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 

BRASS & BRONZE 

MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 

(State which required) 


“Mills” 


SPECIALISTS 


in Church Sound 
and Intercom Systems 


Quality Sound Systems Limited, 
1570 Midland Ave., Scarborough, Ont. 
(416) 757-2831 
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METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 
ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 10 
Dept. B 533-1062 
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HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


Accessories 
Academic Hoods 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Alison Barbour 


m@ Ten year old Sonam opened his eyes and jumped out 
of bed. He was the first one awake in the whole room — 
the other nine boys were still sleeping. He ran over and 
pulled Tsering’s ear and then hopped over to Thondup’s 
bed and pulled the covers off him. By now all the boys 
were awake and they quickly dressed and tidied the room 
— Sonam being more trouble than help. 

A bell rang to call them to prayers. Sonam and the 
other boys joined the 12 girls and Amala and Pala in the 
prayer room. Even mischievous little Sonam enjoyed this 
time of worship — this chanting of ancient Buddhist 
prayers. He always felt safe and happy at this time of day, 
even though he was an orphan and lived in this home with 
21 “brothers and sisters”. 

Although Sonam enjoyed prayers he did get tired of 
sitting and he looked forward to the P.T. period which 
followed. After P.T. the children stood at attention and 
sang two national anthems — one, the anthem of India, 
their adopted homeland, and the other the anthem of 
Tibet, the land Sonam had left when he was two. 

Then it was breakfast time and Sonam quickly drank 
his butter tea and ate his moo-moo (steamed bread). 
After breakfast the older boys and girls helped Amala 
and Pala tidy the house and even Sonam had his job to 
do — feed the dog. 

Soon it was ten to nine and a bell rang to call the 
children to school. Sonam quickly picked up his school 
bag and ran to meet Dorje who lived next door and was 
in his class. 

Sonam and Dorje chattered in Tibetan all the way to 
school but when they got there they had to start speaking 
in English because that’s what the teacher spoke. Sonam 
learned English, Tibetan, Hindi, arithmetic and science at 
school. He liked Tibetan best because it was the easiest 
for him. 

At 12 o'clock a bell rang and all the children went 
home. Sonam and Dorje ran all the way home, very happy 
because today was Saturday and there was no school in 
the afternoon. 

When Sonam reached his home he found Pala waiting 
for the children. He had a surprise for them, he was going 
to take them on a picnic. 

After lunch the children gathered cooking pot, milk 
powder, hot chocolate, sweet bread, spoons and mugs, 
and tied it all in bundles on their backs. 

The picnic spot Pala had chosen was a favourite, a 
grassy spot by a mountain stream far down in the valley 
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below. It was an hour’s walk, straight down, but Sonam 
and his brothers and sisters skipped down the trail like 
mountain goats, only stopping to pick wild plums on the 
way. 

When they reached the picnic spot the children were 
hot and tired so they quickly dropped their bundles and 
jumped into the pools to cool off. 

The water was icy cold but Sonam loved it and jumped 
and splashed about pretending to swim. After he cooled 
off he began to look about him and he decided to explore 
the opposite bank of the stream where he could see some 
bright green patches of land. 

As he climbed up the bank he saw that the land was 
divided into terraces, many of which seemed to be pools 
of water. Sonam wondered why anybody would make 
pools like this. As he looked around he saw a man in the 
distance and he went over and talked to him. 

The man was Indian so Sonam had to talk to him in 
Hindi. He discovered that the pools were rice paddies 
where rice plants were growing and the bright green 
patches were rice plants which had been planted earlier 
and had grown more. Sonam was an inquisitive little boy 
and asked the man many questions but after some time 
all this talk of rice made him realize he was hungry so 
he made his way back to the stream. 

When he found his family again he discovered that the 
older girls had built a fire and the hot chocolate was 
ready. All the children gathered round and sat in a circle 
with their tin mugs in front of them. The big girls poured 
out hot chocolate and handed round the sweet bread. 
When all were served the children sang grace as they did 
before every meal. 

After the feast it was time to pack up and go home. 
The return journey, uphill all the way, took a little longer 
than the outward journey. 

When they got home Sonam saw Dorje playing marbles 
and he just had time to run and tell him about the picnic 
before it was time for prayers. 

Prayers were followed by supper and then by bed — 
at least for the younger children. Tonight Sonam was too 
tired for his usual mischief. He tumbled into bed and 
before he could think of a trick to play on the older boys 
he was fast asleep. * 


“Inter-Church Aid helps Tibetans in India’, is one of the suggested 
offering projects for vacation church schools in 1969. A packet 
of material including an interview with Miss Barbour and a poster 
is available by writing to Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
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50, NATURALLY, WE PROCLAIM CHRIST! 


We warn everyone we meet, and 


we teach everyone we can, 
all that we know about him, 


SO THAT, IF POSSIBLE, 


WE MAY BRING EVERY MAN UP TO 
HIS FULL MATURITY IN CHRIST JESUS. 


THIS IS WHAT | AM WORKING 
AT ALL THE TIME, WITH ALL THE 
STRENGTH THAT GOD GIVES ME. 


Paul to the Christians at Colossae (1:28- 29) te 


(Translation by J. B. Phillips) 


What is the educational goal of our congregation? 


Board of Christian Education 
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Editorials 


Federation or Isolation? 


@ Co-operative action in training students of theology is 
becoming imperative in Canada as the costs of education 
rise and the scope of training broadens. 

The first venture, a faculty of divinity at McGill Uni- 
versity in which The Presbyterian College now participates, 
has proven successful. It enables several churches to make 
the most of their limited resources for the benefit of all. 
At McGill the university has assumed the major cost of 
providing staff, and the member colleges have been 
relieved of a large part of the burden of administration. 

A somewhat different scheme of co-operation has been 
carried out on the University of Toronto campus for 
some years in the field of graduate theological studies, 
with Knox College as an active partner. This experiment 
has improved the standard of graduate studies, and has 
proven acceptable to both students and professors. 

Now there is a further development, described on the 
next page, a federation to be known as the Toronto 
School of Theology. We understand that this general 
assembly is to be asked to approve of the involvement 
of Knox College in the federation. 

The new school will offer undergraduate students the 
opportunity of moving out from the confines of their 
own college to make contacts with students and profes- 


sors of other traditions. Since each college is to retain 
the freedom to make its own witness, this exposure to a 
diversity of views should do more good than harm. 

The many changes that face the church today chal- 
lenge us to join forces in preparing men and women for 
the ministry. Many are discovering that the concept of 
the local parish no longer pertains in a society of sprawl- 
ing urban communities. Students in theology must face, 
sooner or later, the problems posed by technological 
advances and the social and cultural implications of these. 
The message of the gospel remains the same, but the 
society to whom it is to be communicated is undergoing 
such transformation that the method of communication 
needs to be examined and tested. We can see the possi- 
bility of a joint approach to special training of this sort 
that would be out of the question in a small college with 
limited staff and facilities. 

As we understand it, federation means co-operation 
without loss of control or identity. When this proposal 


is considered we must ask whether as Presbyterians we — 


wish to remain in our own corner doing our own thing, 
or whether we are strong enough in the faith to risk 
encounter and co-operation with those of another Chris- 
tian tradition. 


The General Assembly 


@ For the first time in history the general assembly will 
open on Sunday night instead of Wednesday, and attempt 
to finish its business within the same week. Preliminary 
reports indicate that many matters of major concern are 
to come up, and we hope that the two days of group 
discussion will serve to sharpen debate and abbreviate 
speeches during the business sessions that follow. 

One of the reasons for changing the date of the general 
assembly is to encourage the attendance full-time of more 
elders. In a church where we provide for the parity of 
the eldership and the ministry in our highest court, it 


9 


is disappointing to see the elders outnumbered year by | 


year. Elders do not always fulfill their commissions, and 


in a few cases presbyteries are unable to find enough ~ 
elders to represent them. At the last general assembly — 
there were 16 elders missing at roll call, and in 1967_ 


25 elders failed to attend. 


The Sunday to Saturday assembly should also cut 


down on the number of ministers who head for home 
over the weekend, and somehow never make it back to 
the supreme court of our church. There are more ways 
than one in which this assembly will be under scrutiny. 
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The Toronto School 
of Theology 


a 


@ The formation of a new Toronto 
School of Theology was announced 
early in May. It will federate the 
Anglican, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic theological colleges on the 
University of Toronto campus and 
in the Toronto area. 

The purpose of the Toronto 
School of Theology is to combine 
the rich resources for theological 
education that are to be found in 
the co-operating schools, while re- 
taining the uniqueness, diversity and 
strength that comes from the separ- 
ate traditions. For the first time in 
history, all courses without excep- 
tion will be open for election by 
Toronto theological students. Indi- 
vidual colleges will continue to pro- 
vide courses which reflect the given 
ecclesiastical traditions. Fully co- 
ordinated programs of study for 
both basic and advanced degree 
levels have been prepared for the 
academic year, 1969-1970. There 
will be over 150 courses, taught by 
55 professors and ten other instruc- 
tors. 

The formation of the school is 
the result of a year’s intensive study 
by the Committee on Co-operation 
in Theological Education in To- 
ronto, with the assistance of Dr. 
Charles L, Taylor, former executive 
director of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. 

Since 1944 the Toronto Gradu- 
ate School of Theological Studies 
has joined in a common program 
five colleges of the university: 
Emmanuel (United Church), Knox 
(Presbyterian), St. Michael’s (Ro- 
man Catholic), Trinity (Anglican) 
and Wycliffe (Anglican). It is ex- 
pected that it will become the 
graduate division of the new To- 
ornto School of Theology. 

Other colleges nearby, including 
two Roman Catholic seminaries, 
have expressed interest in the 
school. 

Dr. C. Douglas Jay, at present 
on the faculty of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, has been appointed director of 
the Toronto School of Theology. 
During the coming academic year a 
constitution for the school will be 
devised for formal adoption by the 
participating colleges.* 
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But there are even stronger reasons 
for using “you” in prayer, and one 
wonders if those who advocate the 
continued use of “you” have really 
grasped what the New Testament in 
general, and the teaching and example 
of Jesus in particular have to say on 
the nature of prayer. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the fact that in his own 


Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 3 


“THOU” prayer life Jesus used the term “Abba” 

“" ri in addressing God (Mark 14:36). 
OR “YOU” IN This Aramaic word can mean 
PUBLIC “Father” “My Father’, or even “Our 

2 Father” and is almost certainly the 

aad a opening word of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Jesus’ native Aramaic. Evidently some 

Hida of the earliest Greek-speaking Chris- 


tians, for a while at least, retained 


Eth ad bello the actual Aramaic words used by 


College, Montreal. 


& The question of the use of “thou” 
or “you” in prayer, raised in the “You 
Were Asking” column of the April 
Record, is one which many people are 
indeed asking as the use of “you” in 
prayer becomes more frequent. While 
Dr. Fowler states that he has heard 
“nothing for or against” the use of 
“you”, there are some who feel that 
there are very strong and thoroughly 
biblical arguments for its use, and 
moreover that this is not a question 
of “mere words” but of the whole con- 
ception of prayer, indeed of the whole 
conception of the Christian faith in 
relation to the kind of world we live 
in today. 

The simplest argument against using 
“thou” in prayer is that it is not 
biblical. In both the Old and New 
Testaments the same pronoun is used 
in addressing God and in addressing 
man. To use “you” in addressing other 
people and to preserve the archaic 
“thou” for God is to introduce into 
scripture a distinction which is not 
there in the first place. 

As Dr. Fowler rightly points out, in 
the English of the early 1600s “thou” 
was the singular form, and “you” the 
plural, so that the King James Version 
quite rightly uses “thou” of both God 
and man. In the course of the past 350 
years, however, the English language 
has changed; “you” is now used for 
both singular and plural and “thou” 
has become archaic. If our prayers are 
to be biblical therefore, and if we be- 
lieve that the Bible is to be translated 
into the language of today, then the 
only way to address God in prayer is 
by using the pronoun “you”. 
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Jesus (immediately followed by a 
translation of it) as we can see from 
Galatians 4:6 — “Because you are 
sons, God has sent the spirit of his 
son into our hearts, crying, ‘Abba! 
Father!” (see also Romans 8:15). 

The point is that while the Jews did 
occasionally address God as Father in 
prayer, they never used the word 
“Abba”, because it was the word regu- 
larly used in the home e.g. by a young 
boy addressing his human father. The 
real English equivalent would have to 
be something like “Dad” or “Daddy”. 
To Jewish ears this was far too intimate 
and familiar a term to use — yet it is 
the very word used by Jesus! Jesus 
spoke to God, and taught his followers 
to speak to God, simply and naturally, 


CHANCE 
Fork MACHINES 


“I’m always prepared for worship. | get change for the offering every 
Sunday on my way to church!” 
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as a son to a father; yet surely there 
was nothing disrespectful or “palsy- 
walsy” about the way Jesus prayed. 
Here, then, is the supreme example 
and standard for our prayer life. We 
are to pray not using artificial and 
archaic words (“thou”), but the 
ordinary language of the family circle 
(“you”). (Those who want to study 
the meaning of “Abba” in the New 
Testament will find a popular treat- 
ment in J. Jeremias, The Central 
Message of the New Testament, 
S.C.M., 1965, pp 9-30, and a full, 
scholarly presentation in J. Jeremias, 
The Prayers of Jesus, S.C.M., 1967.) 

The language of prayer is, of course, 
very closely bound up with the lan- 
guage of scripture; traditionally, a 
great deal of the vocabulary of prayer 
has been drawn from the Bible. Those 
who cling to the King James Version, 
however well-loved it may be to them, 
deny the fundamental reformed prin- 
ciple of having the Bible available in 
the language of the people (West- 
minster Confession, Chapter I, Sec- 
tion VIII). While many people now 
recognize the necessity of modern 
translations such as the New English 
Bible and Today’s English Version 
(which has now sold over 14 million 
copies since 1966), it is strange how 
many of these still cling to Eliza- 
bethan English in prayer and worship. 

What is at issue here is the ability 
and even the desire of the church to 
communicate with contemporary man. 
Even if young people today do know 
what “‘vouchsafe” and “beseech” mean, 

and even if they can understand 
prayers which use “thou”, that is not 
the point. The question is whether the 
church will insist on projecting an 
image of itself as being always a cen- 
tury or two behind the times; whether 
it will continue to insist on a special 
language for prayer with a grammar 
and vocabulary all of its own; whether 
the question of how “stately” and 
“liturgical” worship is will take pre- 
cedence over the quite different stan- 
dards which the New Testament lays 
down. 

The only valid objection to intro- 
ducing “you” in prayer is the prac- 
tical difficulty of the changeover. But 
this can be met and overcome by both 
minister and congregation where there 
is a desire to do so. For a short while 
both “you” and “thou” may appear 
in the same prayer. What have sarcas- 
tically been called “You-Who” prayers 


(e.g. “O you, who created all 
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things . . .”) can be eliminated by re- 
wording. In my experience lay people 
as a whole have welcomed the change; 
for some, prayer has become real for 
the first time, particularly where 
modern language has not been con- 
fined to the pronouns but extended to 
the whole prayer. Others will find it 
hard to change the habits of a lifetime 
and will wish to do as they have al- 
ways done. But may it not be that 
God calls even them to make such a 
change for the sake of the gospel i.e. 
as their contribution towards changing 
the image of the church and making 
the good news a live option especially 
for young people today? 

Those who have used any of Dr. 
William Barclay’s helpful books on 
prayer (The Plain Man’s Book of 
Prayers, More Prayers for the Plain 
Man, Epilogues and Prayers, etc.) will 
know something of what can be 
achieved by modern language, and 
every minister ought to have a copy of 
Contemporary Prayers for Public Wor- 
ship, S.C.M., 1967, one of the most 
stimulating books of prayers to have 
appeared for many years. Such collec- 
tions demonstrate that the use of “you” 
does not need to sound in the least dis- 
respectful. 

The viewpoint expressed here will 
seem radical to many; precisely so, for 
the truly biblical view is always a 
radical one, challenging our man-made 
habits and traditions, shocking us out 
of the sheer conservatism which en- 
velops so much of the church’s wor- 
ship and work, and calling us to 
venture forward into the unknown 
future certain only that the future 
belongs to the God revealed in Jesus, 
the God to whom we can pray natural- 
ly and sincerely in the language of 
today. * 


MEDIUM 
FOR DIALOGUE? 


by R. Lewis Inglis, 
Fabreville, Que. 
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@ Again this year, I’ve been asked to 
be manager of a church camp — the 
Gracefield Presbyterian Centre oper- 
ated by Montreal and Ottawa Synod. 


This has prompted me to share a few 
ideas that I have about church camp- 
ing. 

Our synods operate church-oriented 
camps throughout Canada at consider- 
able cost in money, labour and per- 
sonal sacrifice. But these camps do not 
fulfil their greatest potential because 
of a surprising degree of indifference 
by the church as a whole. Do people 
not see that church camps can be an 
invaluable new medium for Christian 
dialogue, in a world becoming more 
and more secularistic? 

“The fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God” (Psalm 14:1). This literally 
applies to an increasing number of 
people today. Not because they are 
fools in a moral, intellectual, or any 
other sense, but because in the hectic 
activity and rat race of modern life 
God has been excluded. And many go 
through life without ever experiencing 
an environment conducive to perceiv- 
ing the presence of God. 

In conversation with a leading Mont- 
real psychiatrist, I was interested to 
hear him say in psychological language 
what I have tried to express in theolog- 
ical terms. He said a return to nature 
and an inner sense of unity with the 
universe is essential for not only mental 
well being, but also for survival: We 
live today in a secular world of tech- 
nology, an age of computers, machin- 
ery, clocks, calendars and cut-throat 
competition. What about nature? What 
about the simple, but priceless things 
of life? How many adults today would 
be able to survive a night outdoors, 
how many possess the simple knowl- 
edge and skills our forefathers knew 
from childhood? How many adults, let 
alone children, would know how to 
build an outdoor shelter, light a camp 
fire, cook a meal? How many people 
are never exposed to the thought-pro- 
voking experience of a summer sun- 
set, or trees moving gently in a breeze 
coming off a lake, and had their 
thoughts led to things eternal from 
meditation upon a summer sky at 
night? How many people never even 


stop to ask what life is all about? 
The simple, but timeless truth of 


Psalm 24:1 — “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof”, or the majestic 
moving beauty of Psalm 19 — “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork” 
are but archaic and meaningless words 
for the person so emerged in the secular 
world of the computer, the bustle of 
the modern office, or the soul-shat- 
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tering roar of modern industry. People 
today live out their lives in a world 
dictated by the clock and the ringing 
telephone, and today, not only the 
theologian, but also the modern psy- 
chologist declare a quiet time for medi- 
tative reflection is the medicine most 
urgently needed. Tranquillizers, nerve 
pills, and vitamin pills are but a tem- 
porary expedient and a stop-gap treat- 
ment of immediate symptoms. 

It is one thing to say that the church 
offers the eternal and timeless medicine 
of Jesus Christ, it is another thing to 
get people there. Can church camps 
provide an inspiring neutral ground for 
dialogue between church people and 
non-church people? There can be no 
communication between people until 
there is a mutual acceptance of each 
other, and in the case of the Christian, 
this must often mean stepping outside 
the church and accepting another per- 
son on some neutral and mutually ac- 
ceptable ground. 

A church camp can provide such 
neutral ground, and has a_ potential 
that has hardly begun to be realized. 
If we are going to invest our church 
labour, talent, and financial resources 
in providing camps, then let’s make 
every effort to get people there, 
whether or not they are professed 
Christians. After all, isn’t this part of 
what we understand by Christian wit- 
ness? And then, what of the family 
that cannot normally afford a holiday 
— there are several in every congrega- 
tion. What of the child who has never 
been to camp because his parents either 
don’t know there is a camp, or can- 
not afford to send him, and we prob- 
ably don’t know of his circumstances 
BECAUSE HE DOES NOT ATTEND 
OUR CHURCH SCHOOL! Should we 
not be directing some of our efforts and 
resources in these spheres? Let’s do 
some homework in our communities, 
and take the time to make an honest 
appraisal of how best we can use the 
facilities of the church camp as a new 
medium of dialogue, communication, 
and Christian witness. 

Consumer reports indicate an ever- 
growing and booming trend of devel- 
opment in sales of camping equipment. 
Do we as Christians make any attempt 
to witness to a generation-on-wheels 
every weekend? The church as a solid 
and static institution of the community 
has become bogged down and as firmly 
anchored as the stones which form its 
foundation, and summer after summer 
we let unparalleled opportunities go by 
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in neglecting and not promoting the re- 
sources at our disposal. Year after 
year church camps operate on a shoe 
string through lack of leaders, help, re- 
sources, and indifference by the church 
as a whole — except for talk of closing 
church camps down by people who 
have probably never attended one. It 
strikes me as a sad, ironic paradox that 
this attitude should prevail while such 
a rich field of possibilities waits to be 
tapped. 

Promoting the gospel and teaching 
the word of God in Jesus Christ is 
largely a matter of acceptance, wit- 
nessing, and communication, and the 
church camp provides an unequalled 
environment and opportunity for doing 
all three. It gives us a modern basis 
to effectively: “COME NOW, LET 
US REASON TOGETHER” (Isaiah 
1:18) * 


Letters 


IN REPLY TO McLELLAND 


I am the clerk of assembly who 
wrote the letter Prof. J. C. McLelland 
refers to in his article in the May 
Record. He should have said that my 
letter was provoked by the offensive 
invitation issued for his beloved con- 
gress. He might also have said that his 
pals made sure of newspaper coverage 
and thus, what might have been a 
typical quiet spat, became front-page 
news. Let his pals accept responsibility 
for the result. I won't. 

However, I am more concerned 
with the professor’s charge that I was 
peddling the old line. That line has 
worked well for over 300 years. In a 
Presbyterian Church there’s no other 
line that will work, the line of repre- 
sentations through representatives and 
the line of overtures. A temporary vic- 
tory may be gained by other means, 
but if the whole church won't accept 
it the victory is vain. We are a people 
who object to arm-twisting, even by 
angels. The Presbyterian Church has 
had several significant reforms. These 


have carried the people with them, 
and most of them have been done so 
quietly that they were not seen as “re- 
forms” at all. The Presbyterian Church 
shares more policy-making and de- 
cision-making than any other church 
or any democratic institution. 

I am tired of hearing the yakking 
about “50 Wynford Drive’, “the 
elite”, etc. I wish the people who put 
the stethoscope to their own heart and 
proudly announce the beat to be of 
cosmic significance would quit that 
tactic. Who believes them? Not even 
others with stethoscopes. 

Assembly rarely “orders”. It “re- 
commends”. It shares the work with 
synods, presbyteries, sessions, and, 
often, congregations. When ministers 
and elders subscribe to a government 
by sessions, etc., this is part of what 
is meant. 

The matter of policy and decision 
making rests upon two considerations, 
(1) competency and, (2) willingness. 
There are certain matters that cannot 
be decided by popular vote. Mathe- 
matics and medicine are not decided 
in this way. How they shall be applied 
may be decided by a referendum. 

Assembly frequently sends down a 
question “for study and report”. This 
is a good way to kill most subjects, 
for there may be competency, but 
usually no willingness. 

How many churches, preparing a 
revision of their hymnbook as we are 
doing, will send a note on every hymn 
to presbyteries and congregations for 
decision? We are doing that. In the 
last 18 months, on behalf of the re- 
vision committee, I have sent the words 
of 34 hymns (new to us) to all pres- 
byteries with copies for every pastoral 
charge. I have also sent the same to 
six synodical organizations of the 
National PYPS. 

The result? Of 45 presbyteries, only 
13 made any reply at all, and only a 
few of these were complete. There 
have been no replies at all from the 
PYPS: 

I am citing these facts, not to com- 
plain, but to illustrate the real problem 
in the matter of reform. It is not a 
problem of structure so much as a 
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problem of human nature. Professor 
McLelland and I are agreed there 
should be reform. It could even be we 
are in substantial agreement as to what 
the reform should be. We differ on 
method. I do not believe in the in- 
fallibility of popes, assemblies, or of 
professors. I believe we must work as 
a family and carry the family with us 
in orderly procedure for continuing 
reformation. 


Aurora, Ont. L. H. Fowler. 


MR. BARKER REPLIES 

I am not interested in becoming in- 
volved in a bitter dispute with Mr. 
MacRury or any other like-minded 
ministers, but I feel that they fail to 
realize the nature and reality of Chris- 
tian freedom. 

Unless we are dishonest with our- 
selves, we cannot say one is “freed in 
Christ” if he is continually encouraged 
to remember his sins, Unlike Mr. Mac- 
Rury was suggesting in his letter, I was 
certainly not denying the reality of sin 
but rather saying that we should accept 
our sinfulness, and go on from there. 
We suggest that once a person becomes 
a Christian, all will be well — that 
once Christ “saves people from their 
sins” there will be no more problems. 
But, in fact, the church continues to 
tell its Christians that they are still 
sinners; and the more faithful they are 
in attending church services and meet- 
ings, the more they are made aware of 
their sin. There is no end to such a 
““sin-conscious”’ attitude. 

Part of the confusion may be caused 
by failing to see the total truth of 
Jesus’ message. In a passage dealing 
with Christian freedom, Jesus does 
say, “I tell you the truth: everyone who 
sins is a slave of sin.” But then he goes 
on to say, “If the Son makes you free, 
then you will be really free” (John 
8:36). It seems to me that we have 
accepted only the first of these two 
statements by Jesus, and thereby have 
created a situation of despair. We 
imply that by some mystical union with 
Christ one ceases to sin and becomes a 
new and free person. If we are honest 
and realistic, we know that no matter 
what happens to any person, he is still 
a human being, and continues to err 
and to sin. The very fact that the 
church encourages continual confession 
for all people is proof that no one is 
really free from sin in this sense — 
not even the greatest saint. 
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What then is Christian freedom? As 
I tried to say in my article (March), 
I believe Jesus fully expected that man 
would continue to sin and make mis- 
takes. To expect anything else is to be 
blind to human nature. To my mind he 
was saying that he knew we would con- 
tinue to err — but he told us to forget 
about our sins and the things we will 
do wrongly, and concentrate on the 
good that we can do. To believe his 
message is to accept the fact that we 
will make mistakes, and to emphasize 
the positive and loving things we can 


do. 
To say that we are tree persons does 


not mean that all restraints are abol- 
ished. It does not mean that we are 
free to do anything we want, or to act 
irresponsibly. But, it does mean that 
the emphasis of life is changed. It 
means that we become less concerned 
about achieving a state of “purity” 
and more concerned that we live 
Christ-like lives. We know that we 
will fail and continue to fail, and God 
knows it. So for God’s sake, and for 
the sake of our fellow man, we should 
accept this aspect of our natures and 
get on with doing what we should be 
doing as Christians. 

It is very significant to note that, in 
the teachings of Jesus, forgiveness is 
not an isolated act of God. In both 
The Lord’s Prayer and the parable of 
the unforgiving servant, God’s for- 
giveness is related to and dependant 
upon the way we act towards our 
fellow man. 

Port Cartier, Que. 
(Rev.) G. Harvie Barker 


ANOTHER LADY OVER 90 

In the May Record you show the 
picture of Mrs. Amy Coulter, a 91- 
year-old lady in Rosetown, Sask., who 
made quilts for the Indian mission 
recently. 

In Leaside Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, we also have a 91-year-old 
lady who still makes patchwork quilts. 

Mrs. Harry Anderson, formerly of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian St. Lambert 
and Knox Crescent and Kensington 
Church, Montreal, has made 77 patch- 
work quilts—which I have personally 
quilted for her—in the less than five 
years I have known her. Except for 
failing eyesight, due to an automobile 
accident, Mrs. Anderson has good 
health and enjoys visits with her chil- 
dren, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. 


Toronto Mrs. J. R. Gordon 
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Ontario Bible College 


LIFETIME 
ANNUITIES 


You can invest in an annuity yield- 
ing 8% fixed rate of return for life 
(this is the maximum rate with 
other rates starting at 4.5% depend- 
ing on age). 


Miss A, age 81, invested $6,000. 
in Ontario Bible College annuity 
program. She will receive $480. 
per annum for her entire life. 
Since under the regulations of 
Department of National Revenue 
(Taxation Division) such annu- 
ities are considered partly a pur- 
chase and partly a gift, Miss A. 
has made a gift to the College of 
$2,494. This may be deducted on 
her income tax return as a con- 
tribution up to 10% of her net 
income which she is allowed for 
gifts of this kind. 


The Bible College’s annuity pro- 
gram has been in existence for two 
years, with annuities being pur- 
chased from a major Canadian Life 
Insurance Company for the confi- 
dent participation of all annuitants. 

Enjoy significant tax saving and 
at the same time make a tangible 
gift to Christian higher education 
at Ontario Bible College. 

It will pay you to investigate. 
Write today to the Department of 
Stewardship for further information. 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 
16 Spadina Road 
Toronto 4 
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tion about your Lifetime Annuities 
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Biairans 


Story and photos 
by ALEX ZEIDMAN 


REV. ALEX ZEIDMAN with 
“Uncle John” Patterson, 
a church of Scotland relief worker. 
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UNLOADING SUPPLIES that have come in by air at night. 


@ Having returned from service in Biafra I am excited by 
the way the church has rallied to the challenge presented 
to it and how Christians the world over have witnessed to 
their faith in the relief operation in that war-torn part of 
Africa. I am grateful for God’s keeping in what, from time 
to time, was a dangerous situation and also for the faith- 
fulness of friends who remembered me in prayer. 

Why did I go? I felt very definitely that my going to 
Biafra was as a result of a call of God. This took three 
forms. First, I grew increasingly concerned about Biafra 
through reading and hearing of the suffering there. Sec- 
ondly, I was challenged in speaking with friends who had 
been missionaries there. Finally, I was confronted with 
the fact that because of my experience and training I 
might have something to contribute. This sense of voca- 
tion was confirmed shortly after the first tentative inquiries 
were made by the manner in which difficulties were cleared 


DR, HERMAN MIDDELKOOP, etn away. A reluctant family became reconciled to my going. 
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Mission in giving me a leave of absence. Separation from 
my wife and two small children was the most painful 
experience. 

Last October I flew to Amsterdam where I boarded a 
charter plane to fly to Sao Tome, an island on the equator 
about 200 miles off the African coast. In addition to 20 
passengers from seven different nations, the plane carried 
aircraft spare parts and various relief supplies. In some 
Ways it was a little intimidating to sit in the cabin looking 
at a spare wheel for the aeroplane. Somehow, in riding 
in commercial flights you are never aware of the fact that 
sometimes the tires need changing. 

Sao Tome is a small, sleepy, tropical island suddenly 
jolted into the 20th century, It has been invaded by air 
crews, mechanics, load masters, warehouse superintendents 
and the many others needed to load supplies and send them 
across the air bridge into Biafra. 

I flew in one night on a stripped down DC 6 packed 
with stock fish. We were unable to land because of weather 
conditions but we tried again the following night and 
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mobile clinic. 


after circling for an hour waiting ground clearance we 
landed on the strip of improved highway that is the lifeline 
for Biafra. As an indication of the ecumenical nature of 
the relief program I was met by a Scottish Presbyterian 
missionary, an American Southern Baptist missionary and 
an Irish Roman Catholic priest. On the way to the state 
house for immigration and customs formalities I was im- 
mediately made aware that I was in a country at war as 
several times sentries jumped out on the road with lowered 
guns and asked us to identify ourselves. Between the air 
strip and Umuahia there were at least nine such check 
points at which one had to stop and get permission to 
proceed. 

After a few days of orientation I set about my task of 
assisting Dr. Herman Middelkoop, the organizing secre- 
tary for the World Council of Churches, by gathering in- 
formation from the various provincial distributing centres 
in Biafra and making suggestions as to the allocation of 
supplies. This gave me an opportunity to travel to almost 
every corner of Biafra and to see for myself the situation 
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Biairans 


there. The reports of starvation and of suffering were not 
exaggerated. It was with some trepidation that I paid my 
first visit to a children’s ward in a hospital and viewed the 
hunger-racked little bodies with swollen tummies and with 
legs cracked and oozing from accumulated fluid. On some 
children the hair had lost its colour and natural curliness, 
on the thin little chests of others you could count each rib 
and see buttocks wasted away to nothing. I inevitably com- 
pared these pitiful little children with my own happy and 
healthy youngsters at home. 

There is no doubt as to the importance and effective- 
ness of the present relief program. In the few months that 
I was in Biafara a remarkable change took place in the 
condition of the people. When I left in April one could 
still find cases of starvation particularly in areas that had 
just been disturbed by war operations or recently re- 
covered by the Biafran forces. I saw cases of kwashiokor 
(protein deficiency) in adults but the situation was not 
nearly as widespread as it had been in October. The sup- 
plies moving in had meant the difference between life and 
death for thousands of these children of God. 

The country is divided into provinces for relief pur- 
poses and the three relief organizations, International Red 
Cross, Caritas (the Roman Catholic relief agency) and the 
World Council of Churches or Christian Council in Biafra 
co-operated in preventing duplication and overlapping of 
services. In each area served by the World Council of 
Churches there is a provincial representative, in some cases 


A TYPICAL VILLAGE in Biafra near Ohafia. 
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a Biafran, in others an expatriate worker. This provincial 
representative receives the supplies from the central store 
and then distributes them to people under his care in 
refugee camps, in village feeding centres and in sick bays 
which are primitive field hospitals attended by a nurse. 
Over two million refugees are being cared for by the 
World Council of Churches alone in Biafra. This gives you 
some idea of the immensity of the task of distributing 
supplies to such a large number of people in a country 
under siege and completely cut off from normal contact 
with the outside world. 

There was great concern over the health of the people, 
particularly the children, because of their reduced resis- 
tance to disease due to malnutrition. Medicines and other 
supplies were flown in with food and distributed through 
sick bays, hospitals and mobile clinics. In December I was 
given the task of assisting in setting up a program to 
immunize children against measles, and both children and 
adults against small pox. Measles is a very serious disease 
in Africa and the authorities viewed the approaching epi- 
demic season with great fear. At times, one can expect 
up to a 25% mortality in children to the age of three. 
Together with a Biafran pediatrician and ministry of 
health personnel and with other volunteers a country-wide 
campaign was mounted and at last report, was still con- 
tinuing to administer vaccine. 

My final two months in Biafra were spent at the central 
store and the airstrip. In some ways this was the most 
exciting part of my experience there because of the regular 
visits of the Nigerian air force bombing and strafing and 
otherwise attempting to hinder the flow of supplies into 
Biafra. In spite of hazards and harassment, in spite of 
the difficulty of finding an emergency air strip and land- 
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immunized against measles as well. 


ing with the darkness broken only for a few seconds by 
the landing lights, the relief aircraft continued to fly in 
much-needed food. Before I left a record had been estab- 
lished of 44 flights in one night. I can proudly mention 
the contribution of the Canairelief plane in this effort. The 
Canadian crew established several records — the largest 
tonnage of food flown by any one aircraft in one night, the 
largest tonnage of food flown by anyone in any one month 
of operation. 

It is an impressive sight to see these aircraft land at 
night, and one after the other pull into their parking places 
to be unloaded in the dark by a swarm of Biafran 
labourers, and then take off again into the night to make 
another trip. The supplies are put into trucks and then 
taken to the central stores. In the morning the supplies 
are distributed to the various provincial centres according 
to need. It is an indication of the need that the central 
Store is always empty. The food received at this air strip 
is immediately sent out to the provinces where it is des- 
perately needed. Every two weeks there is a meeting of 
the provincial representatives where one is made well 
aware of two things: first of all, how grateful the people 
are for the supplies that are flown in, secondly, of the 
urgent need for ever increased supplies. 

In Biafra the Christian church has led the Way in acting 
and efficiently ministering in the face of oppressing need. 
The church in Biafra has taken hold of the challenge. 
Almost every church has its feeding centre. Almost every 
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pastor is involved in some way in the relief work as well 
as continuing to care for the spiritual needs of his parish 
and the many thousands of refugees that have swelled the 
population of an already crowded area of Africa. The 
students of Trinity Theological College are engaged in 
the relief work, some of them acting as escorts for sup- 
plies amid the hazards at the air strip. Time and time 
again I was approached by Biafrans who expressed grati- 
tude just for my being there. Apart from the material 
help that was being provided they were grateful that the 
church overseas had not forgotten them and one felt 
humbled by being able to strengthen faith in the very 
simple act of being at a certain place at a special time. 

Canadian missionaries are remembered with fondness. 
Canada House, the home of Dorothy Bulmer and Agnes 
Gollan stands proudly on a hill outside Ohafia. Ron and 
Hazel McGraw from Saskatchewan, formerly of Calabar, 
continue their service as provincial representatives in 
Northern O’Ngwa. Miss Diane North, a nurse from 
Aurora, Ontario, plays a very important role in the life 
of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital and for several months 
Hugh Lloyd, a student from Montreal, helped out at the 
airstrip. Miss Elsie Taylor from Victoria renders valuable 
service on Sao Tome. 

Added to the thrill of working in such a situation was 
the experience of meeting so many new and interesting 
people. I was able to renew acquaintance with Inya Ude 
who many Canadians will remember as a student at Knox 
College. He is acting principal of Trinity Theological Col- 
lege which operated until last December when the third 
year graduated. At present he is working very hard in the 
medical campaign. Another person whom I met was 
“Uncle John” Patterson, a veteran missionary who has 
served in Biafra for 44 years. So committed is he that he 
is unwilling to go home on leave because he is afraid the 
Church of Scotland will not let him come back to the field 
because he is past the retirement age. An agriculturalist, 
Mr. Patterson received the M.B.E. for his contribution to 
rice production. 

Three events stand out in my memory. One was a har- 
vest thanksgiving service held at St. Peter’s Presbyterian 
Church in Umuahia at the beginning of December, a 
service at which Dr. Francis Ibiam preached. This service 
demonstrated to me the resilience and faith of this people 
as, in the midst of a war-torn country and suffering, they 
were able to offer praise and thanksgiving to God for his 
goodness. A second moving service was held in the chapel 
of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital at Christmas time. A 
beautifully trained choir sang both Biafran and traditional 
Christmas carols and then we all went through the wards 
of the hospital singing. This seemed incongruous and yet a 
testimony to the unchangeableness of the message of the 
Prince of Peace. The third service that impressed me was 
an ordination that took place in Ohafia where two young 
men, one, an army chaplain, were ordained to the min- 
istry. During the service, when a special offering was being 
taken, a little girl walked up the aisle with her mother and 
on tip-toes placed her mite on the offering plate. 

It is memories such as these that tug at my heart and 
give a fervency to my prayers as I remember my suffering 
brothers in Biafra. * 


THE AUTHOR is the director of The Scott Mission in Toronto. 
He volunteered for six months’ service as a relief worker in 
Biafra. 
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“Faith apart from works is dead.” James 2:26 (RSV) 


MEDITATION 


® We hear a good deal in these days about the so-called 
“credibility gap”. This “gap” is created by the difference 
between what we are asked to believe about a given matter 
and what seems to be the actual fact. 

On the international scene we are not always sure that 
government-controlled news releases convey the whole 
truth, What we came to take more-or-less for granted in 
times of war, we have learned gradually to live with in 
times of peace: that propaganda of one kind or another 
can serve the interests of nations in the free world as well 
as elsewhere. 

On the domestic front there is a “credibility gap” be- 
tween what we are told about a host of products designed 
for our consumption and our actual experience in the use 
of those products. TV commercials glamorize all adver- 
tised products in the “nth” degree. Even commercials 
claiming to present the consumers’ attitude to the product 
(“J don’t believe it’) are used to sell everything from 
detergents to stomach antacids. A recent book presents 
some of the more astounding claims of modern advertising 
and calls it, The Believable Lie. 

Those of us who profess a love for the church and for 
its faith are likewise guilty of opening up an apparently- 
growing gap between what we would like the un-churched 
to believe about our community of believers and what their 
eyes actually tell them. Martin Kahler is author of the 
prayer: “Cause my mind to fear whether my heart means 
what I say.” 

This divergence between faith and life exists among 
both ministers and laity. In his book, The Trouble with 
the Church, Helmut Thielicke gives concrete examples. He 
refers to the story told by Jesus about the priest, the Levite, 
and the man who fell among the thieves. The priest and 
the Levite, both involved in ecclesiastical affairs, stayed 
clear of the robbers’ victim. On their way to Jericho, they 
could not be detained! A suddenly emergent need did 
not fit into their schedule. They could not see that what 
was required was a spontaneous response to real need. 
Thielicke suggests that at the end of day one of them 
may well have put a note in his date book: “ ‘Evening, 
Jericho, talk on brotherly love.’ And who would doubt 
that they had prepared for this talk, carefully, with prayer, 
and in the commitment of their hearts!” 

This contemporary theologian points out that here is a 


weakness in lay witnessing to Jesus Christ also. He tells of 
an invitation to the fine home of a lay church official, 
where Thielicke expressed regret that this home, too, had 
been damaged during the war. The layman answered, 
“Don’t talk about regret. Even in this loss I experienced 
the grace of God.” While the theologian was thinking of 
these words with gratitude for the spirit they seemed to 
imply, the layman spoiled it all by adding, “God left me 
with just enough room so that I did not have to take in 
any refugees after the war.” 

It surely was no wonder that James, in New Testament 
times, was concerned about this. And it was a shame that 
the controversy over the relative importance of faith and 
works should have raged so violently among people who 
may really neither have fully understood James or Paul. 
Nicholas Berdyaev, a philosopher who was both a Chris- 
tian and Russian, wrote: “Christians, who condemn the’ 
communists for their godlessness and anti-religious per- 
secutions, cannot lay the whole blame solely upon these 
godless communists; they must assign part of the blame 
to themselves . . . Have Christians done very much for 
the realization of Christian justice in social life? Have they 
striven to realize the brotherhood of man?” 

Jesus knew the folly of professing a faith without giving 
any evidence of that faith in life. “By their fruits shall ye 
know them,” he said, and “By this shall all men know 
that you are my disciples, because you love one another.” 
Men have every right to walk up to us preachers at the 
church doors on a Sunday morning, and to you lay people 
on your way home saying: “I don’t believe you.” And 
there is only one way of overcoming their incredulity. 


PRAYER 


God and judge of all life, whose judgments are influ- 
enced less by what we say than by how we live, help us 
to provide concrete evidence of the faith we profess to 
have made our own. Help us, at very least, to respect 
persons of different races, creeds and social standings 
whom we profess to love as brothers. Help us by our 
living to show that there is some substance to what we 
say. In the name of Jesus, whose own life remains the best 
example of the life and faith to which he calls us all. 
Amen. * 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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™ As this issue of The Record travels to its various sub- 
scribers the L.A.M.P. committee reports to the general 
assembly and asks to be discharged. It was instructed by 
last year’s assembly to involve the whole church as widely 
as possible in a study of the vocation, work, and mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in the changing life of Canada 
and other nations; and in a study of the resources of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in persons, finances, and 
institutions; and to report to the 1969 general assembly. 

This was a tall order, and at best the committee put 
certain things in motion in the direction of fulfilling these 
terms of reference. These may for convenience be divided 
into three groups: 1 — tasks achieved this past winter, 
2 — immediate objectives, 3 — long range projects. 

1 — Tasks which have been in some measure achieved 
are those which involved congregations, presbyteries, min- 
isterial retreats and congresses in an assessment of the 
church’s life at those various levels. Spiritual renewal, 
teform, and planning for the future were fed directly 
from these gatherings into the life of the church. 

2 — Matters of structural change, or of concern all 
across the church are best dealt with by the general 
assembly. Accordingly the committee’s immediate objec- 
tives are contained in recommendations to the general 
assembly this month involving changes which the L.A.M.P. 
committee believes can be made in the near future by 


decision of the assembly, and which may not require fur- 
ther research. Some of these lie in the areas of experi- 
mentation at various levels of church life, specific re- 
organization proposals for congregations, and the estab- 
lishment of agencies to take up definite tasks at this time. 

3 — There were some very important areas of the 
church’s life which L.A.M.P. had neither the time nor 
the competence to examine adequately. Provision for 
such examination is made in the long range projects 
recommended in the committee’s report to the general 
assembly. These are designed to build into the church’s 
structure the kind of research that will be required over a 
longer period of time. 

Many have advocated the continuation of L.A.M.P. for 
another year. However, the committee has given very care- 
ful consideration to the matter and believes the wiser 
course is to terminate this temporary body on schedule. 
Furthermore, it is the feeling of the committee that any 
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on-going research body should be independent of the 
existing boards of the church. It should be free to make 
any appropriate recommendations directly to the general 
assembly. 

In other words, the L.A.M.P. report calls for the con- 
tinuation of the work of L.A.M.P., but through agencies 
properly set up with their own staff and budget and suffi- 
cient independence for the task. 

After the process of listening to the church at all levels 
in this past year, it is the conviction of the staff, and we 
believe of the committee too, that we have been listening to 
what the Spirit is saying to the churches (Rev. 2: 7). Our 
hope is that this has been interpreted and expressed in the 
report in ways that are meaningful for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in this period of our history as we 
approach our centennial in 1975. 

It is hoped that the L.A.M.P. report will be published 
in a form suitable for general distribution for study and 
action. 

In this process of listening, two key ideas or themes 
emerged again and again, and these have beert given 
expression in the report and recommendations. 

First, the desire for more participation and involvement 
in the life and mission of the church is certainly felt by the 
membership — and particularly among younger people. 
This can only be a healthy and hopeful sign. But it doesn’t 
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LIFE AND MISSION 
PROJECTS 


By J.C.Cooper 


happen automatically. It is all too easy to view Christianity 
as a spectator religion. Active participation has to be built 
in as the mode of worship, mission, learning and church 
government. 

The second key idea which emerged repeatedly was 
planning at all levels of church life. Briefly the planning 
process involves a common understanding of purpose, the 
setting of goals to serve the purpose, the establishment of a 
program of steps towards these goals, and periodic evalua- 
tion of achievement. Such planning is not a substitute for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, but an effective means 
whereby we can work together to discover and do what the 
Spirit directs. Good planning will be flexible and open to 
constant redirection by the Spirit. 

So too our understanding of our purpose must be based 
on Christ’s purpose for his church. To restate this purpose 
in this day and in this kind of world could be a unifying 
force in the church, and give new direction to her life. > 
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KNOX 
COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


ALAN REYNOLD 
WEBSTER, of First 
Church, Chatham, 
Ont., a graduate of 
Waterloo Lutheran 
University, will go 
with his wife Lorraine 


to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Flin Flon, 
Man. 


R. J. GRAINGER 
COWIE, a member of 
First Church, New 
Westminster, B.C., is 
a graduate of the 
University of British 
Columbia. He and his 
wife Diane have a 
baby girl. 


KENNETH A. INNES 
of Harrington Church, 
Ont., a graduate of 
Waterloo Lutheran 
University, will go to 
Wanham, Belloy, 
Brownvale and 
Dixonville, Alta. 
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EARLBY S. 
COULTER, a graduate 
of the University of 
Western Ontario, is 
a member of London 
Gospel Temple, 
affiliated with the 


' 4 
Pentecostal Church SPENCER D. 


He has a wife, 
eteay HRP and a MEE TABROOKSIot SE 
baby. ‘ Giles’ Church, 


Peterborough, Ont., 
is a graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto. He has a 
wife, Irene. 


CLIVE WILLIAM 
SIMPSON of 
Willowdale 
Church, Ont. a 
graduate of Waterloo 
Lutheran University, 
will go to Killam and 
Galahad, Alta., with 
his wife Donna. 


DENNIS KABUSH, 
a member of First 
Church, New West- 
minster, B.C., and a 
graduate of the 
University of British 
Columbia, plans 
further study. He has 
a wife, Margaret 
Louise. 


GARTH BASIL 
WILSON of Knox 
Church, Toronto, a 
graduate of Waterloo 
Lutheran University, 
will undertake further 


(; 


study. He has a wife Me 
Marie, and son DENNIS 
Stephen. MACKINTOSH 


OLIVER, a member 
of Bonar-Parkdale 
Church, Toronto, a 
graduate of the 
University of Victoria 
(B.C.), will go to 

' Kapuskasing, Ont., 
with his wife Wrenn. 


1. ANNE WIGHTMAN, 
a member of Knox 
Church, Belgrave, 
Ont., and a graduate 
of the University of 
Waterloo, will go to 
Sooke, B.C. 
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Knox 


m “Varieties of Discipleship” was the topic of Prof. U. S. 
Leupold when he addressed the 125th convocation of 
Knox College, Toronto, on May 6. 

Prof. Leupold, who is dean of Waterloo Lutheran 
Seminary, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, together with the Rev. Charles C. Cochrane of 
Westmount, Que., and the Rev. Eoin S. Mackay of 
Rosedale Church, Toronto. 

The B.D. degree was conferred on six of the ten 
graduates, E. S. Coulter, S. D. Estabrooks, D. E. W. 
Kabush, D. M. Oliver, Miss I. A. Wightman and G. B. 
Wilson; and on the Rev. R. D. Mulchey of Toronto and 
the Rev. W. L. Young of Hamilton. 

The Rev. Fred H. Rennie of St. David’s, Ont., and Rev. 
w. A. Sturgess of Agincourt Baptist Church, were recipi- 
ents of the degree of Master of Theology. 

The travelling scholarship of $2,000 for post-graduate 
study was presented to Garth B. Wilson, who led the class. 
Dennis M. Oliver was awarded scholarships totalling 
$1,200, and Earlby S. Coulter was given the Burgess 
Scholarship for study in some practical aspect of the 
ministry. 

In his report Principal J. Stanley Glen acknowledged 
the contribution in time and talent of Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, who for 40 years has lettered the diplomas and 
testamurs for degrees of Knox College. 


Ewart 


™ The importance of Christian education in today’s world 
was the focus of the address given by Dr. Charles E. S. 
Kraemer, at the graduation service of Ewart College, 
May 1, in Knox College chapel. Dr. Kraemer is president, 
Presbyterian School of Christian Education, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

He deplored the division that often exists between those 


DR. EOIN S. MACKAY and Dr. Charles C. Cochrane received 
D.D.s from Knox College. 
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who preach the word of God and educators who seek 
to make that word meaningful for people of all ages. He 
said the division began with the origin of Sunday schools 
which managed their own affairs independently of the 
church. 

Diplomas were awarded to Jean Clarke, Nancy 
Edwards, Lynda Hoffos, Jessie Horne, and Mrs. Eileen 
Samuel. 

Five scholarships and prizes went to one graduate, 
Jessie Horne, including the general proficiency prize. Jean 
Clarke received two awards. Undergraduates received 
prizes as follows: Marianne VanBrummelen (3), Donna 
MacLeod (4), and Lillian Wilton (1). 


Presbyterian 
College 


@ At the 102nd convocation of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, on April 30, six students were graduated, five 
of them receiving the degree of Bachelor of Divinity as well 
as diplomas. 

They were John Alexander Bodkin, James Weir David- 
son, Lloyd William Fourney, William Clarke MacLellan 
and Cedric Corey Pettigrew. Since B.D.s in future will be 
granted by McGill University under participation in the 
faculty of divinity, these may be the last such degrees con- 
ferred by the college. 

Leslie Gordon Smith, who took a special course after 
retirement from the Royal Canadian Air Force, received 
the certificate of the college. 

James W. Davidson won the Calvin Gold Medal, the 
Graduate Scholarship, the McCorkill Scholarship for high- 
est standing in the third year, and several other prizes. 

Cedric C. Pettigrew was awarded the Order of the 
Eastern Star Scholarship for graduate studies in Christian 
education, the David P. Thompson Scholarship, and two 
prizes. 

Highest standing in the second year was achieved by 
J. Colin Maclver, in first year by James E. Matheson. 

The Rev. Eric A. Beggs of Orillia, Ont., the Rev. 
John R. Cameron of Lunenburg, N.S., the Rev. D. R. 
Chatreau of Truro, N.S., and the Rev. F. M. Woodberry 
received the B.D. degree for post-graduate work. 

“And the power of the highest shall overshadow thee” 
(St. Luke 1:35) was the text of the convocation speaker, 
Rev. Dr. Clifton J. MacKay, moderator of the 94th gen- 
eral assembly. He told the graduates that “the ministry 
is a possession, not just a profession” and outlined the 
essentials for an effective ministry. 

Principal Emeritus F. Scott MacKenzie was welcomed 
to the convocation by Principal Robert Lennox. The latter 
announced that his association of 24 years with the college 
may end in June if the general assembly acts on the recom- 
mendation of the senate and board of Knox College that 
Dr. Lennox be appointed to the chair of Old Testament 
there. + 
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FROM VANCOUVER 


and Halifax came Dr. Grant Hollingworth 


and Dr. Donald B. Mackay, to be honoured with D.D.s at the 
Presbyterian College convocation. 
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LLOYD WILLIAM 
FOURNEY of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Lancaster, Ont., 

a graduate of Sir 
George Williams 
University, will go 
with his wife Shirley 
to St. Andrew’s 
Church, North 
Battleford, Sask. 


JOHN ALEXANDER 
BODKIN of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, a 
graduate of Sir 
George Williams 
University, will go 
with his wife Linda 
and baby to Calvin 
Church, Sudbury, 
Ont. 
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JAMES WEIR 
DAVIDSON, a 
member of St. 
Paul’s Church, 
Peterborough, Ont., 
a graduate of Trent 
University, is enter- 
ing post graduate 
studies. He has a 
wife, Norma Mae. 


LESLIE G. SMITH 
of St. Timothy’s, 
Ottawa, will be 
assistant to the 
minister, Knox 
Church, Ottawa. He 
has a wife, Frances, 


and daughter Karen. 


CEDRIC PETTI- 


GREW, a member 
of St. David’s 
Church, Springhill, 
N.S., and a graduate 
of Sir George 
Williams University, 
will go to the Rich- 
mond Bay field, 
P.E.I., with his wife 
Elizabeth. 
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WILLIAM C. Mac- 
LELLAN, a member 
of St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont., and 
a graduate of McGill 
University, will go 
to Whalley, B.C. 


@ Go camping in Taiwan? This might sound rather far- 
fetched, but two Ontario young people had that experience 
last summer. Gordon Lee of Willowdale and Malcolm 
McIntyre of Stratford are experienced counsellors at Camp 
Iona, operated by the Synod of Toronto and Kingston in 
Ontario’s Muskoka region. They had a chance to share that 
experience with adults and youth of Taiwan’s Tayal tribe, 
as advisers to the newly developed camping program for 
tribal young people. 

These young people, most of whom come from Taiwan’s 
mountain areas, lack many of the opportunities of their 
Chinese or Taiwanese counterparts on the plains. Few get 
beyond public school. The small minority who can attend 
high school must work diligently to compete with the 
plains Chinese students, and have little opportunity for 
recreation. And those who stay in the villages work hard, 
every day of the week, sharing in the family’s struggle to 
make a living from the small plots they farm. 

All these tribal young people belong to a generation 
which is in something of a spiritual vacuum. Their 
parents are first-generation Christians, converted only in 
recent years from paganism to Christianity. For them, 
conversion to Jesus Christ was a very real experience, the 
beginning of an entirely new way of life. But the young 
people haven’t experienced this drastic change. They have 
grown up in their new Christian homes and churches, but 
those have been ill-equipped to provide meaningful Chris- 
tian nurture. The faith of their fathers was relevant to the 
experience of that generation, but not to the lives of youth 
facing a rapidly-changing society. This is especially true 
of those who have left the villages to attend high school on 
the plains, or who frequently have contacts through busi- 
ness with the plains Chinese. Too often their faith is 
unable to withstand the pressures of the dominant non- 
Christian society. 

Realizing the problem, the Presbyterian Church of 
Formosa has been trying to meet it. One way has been 
through camping. In the summer of 1964 this program 
was started, using a beautiful campsite owned by the 
Y.W.C.A. That camp, greatly assisted by the “Y”, the 
Taipei International Women’s Club and other organiza- 
tions, has been held now for five successive summers, and 
served young people of the Tayal tribe in North-east 
Taiwan. The following year a small piece of property was 
purchased on the shore of the new lake made by the 
Hsihmen Dam. For the following two summers camps were 
held there for the rest of the Tayal tribe, and the facilities 
gradually developed. Most of the financial support for 
running the new camps and developing the site and facil- 
ities came from special gifts from Canada. But these 
camps, and those at the Y.W.C.A. site, were all run on the 
conference or total group participation style. Although 
the young people seemed to enjoy them, they never really 
took hold, and obviously weren’t meeting the needs of 
the young people as effectively as they ought. 

Then, during my furlough in Canada, I had opportun- 
ities to study and experience unit, or small-group camp- 
ing; seeing it in action at Camp Iona, where the Presby- 
terian Church carries on this type of program in a 
wilderness setting. In an Iona camp, eight campers and 
two leaders live together as a unit, They use two tents and 
each unit has its own facilities for cooking and living out- 
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doors. In this way every experience of the day, including 
cooking meals, working around the sites, swimming, hik- 
ing, worship or study, provides the campers with 
experiences in living and working together as Christian 
young people. The faith they learn in their churches and 
Bible study sessions at camp can be put into practice in a 
dynamic inter-personal situation. In this setting faith can 
come alive. Convinced this was the kind of experience 
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How two 
Canadians went 
Camping in 
far-off Formosa, 
told by 

Murray L.Garvin 


needed for tribal young people in Taiwan, I suggested to 
Gordon and Malcolm that they spend the next summer in 
Taiwan, helping develop this type of camping there. 
The boys were enthusiastic, and so the idea became 
reality. Their home churches, Willowdale, and Knox, 
Stratford, gave them strong financial support. Other 
churches, individuals and young people’s societies came 
forward with help. The Camp Iona board encouraged and 
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Supported them in this venture, and the board of missions 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada assisted by helping 
with travel arrangements and orientation for them. 

At the same time, generous financial help from several 
churches, groups and individuals made possible the pro- 
vision of new and adequate camp equipment in Taiwan, 
including six new tents, outdoor cooking equipment, and 
five new Sabot sail boats. So when Gordon and Malcolm 
arrived in June, all was set to put the program into action. 

During the last week of June, a camp was held at the 
Y.W.C.A, site. Because of the nature of the facilities, this 
camp was necessarily limited to the conference style, but 
served as a good introduction for the boys to the tribal 
young people and their needs. 

Then activities moved to the new site on Hsihmen Dam. 
First a leadership training camp was held, with all the 
directors and counsellors of the following camps present. 
These included tribal, plains and Canadian personnel. 
During this three-day camp, Malcolm gave instruction in 
the principles of unit camping, and the future staff mem- 
bers had opportunities for experiencing it. 

After this there was a camp for tribal high school stu- 
dents. Most of these campers were Grade 11 students at 
the Presbyterian Church’s Tam Kang High School, and 
they came from eight tribes. This was the first time a camp 
had been held for high school students, and it appeared 
to be quite successful. Having spent the whole year in 
school dormitories, the students eagerly took to the outdoor 
living and the life together in small communities. This 
camp, like the others, lasted eight days. 

A special camp was then held for training of waterfront 
counsellors, when Gordon taught two tribal and one 
plains student. The last camp was open to young people 
15 to 20 years old, of the Tayal tribe. This was a more 
difficult situation, mainly because of the lower educational 
level of the campers. Although the counsellors had a more 
difficult time developing the community life, the experience 
was probably more important for these young people. 

Throughout all these camps, Gordon and Malcolm con- 
stantly advised directors and counsellors on ways of 
making the camping experience more effective for the 
campers. A straight month of camping in a foreign cul- 
ture and without direct communication (interpretation had 
to be used at all times) is not easy. But the two boys 
managed to communicate through their living example, 
as well as their instruction, the significance of the Chris- 
tian faith for the lives of young people. 

This has been only a beginning. But the foundation of 
future camping for tribal young people in Taiwan was well 
laid. And this summer Ian Mowat of St. Mark’s Church, 
and Tim Habault of Clairlea Church, both of Toronto, will 
participate in Taiwan camps. 

A new and exciting kind of mission has developed 
among the youth of Taiwan. Who can say how far-reach- 
ing the benefits will be, both in Canada and Taiwan? The 
summer camping experiences of Gordon Lee and Malcolm 
McIntyre may have started some new and highly rewarding 
patterns in mission. * 


THE AUTHOR is a missionary in Taiwan, working with the 
mountain people in the field of leadership training and commun- 
ity development. 
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News 


An Experience in Mission 

It was anything but dull, the last 
week-end in April, for the people of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Qnt. 
From Friday evening until late Sun- 
day they were briefed by “live” mis- 
sionaries about the outreach of the 
church today. 

Here is a description by one young 
elder: “Sunday evening was indeed 
the highlight of a tremendous week- 
end as the sanctuary filled almost to 
capacity with young, old, members, 
and guests from other churches in the 
community. In addition to informal 
singing and question periods each of 
the three missionaries spoke of ‘our’ 
work for Christ. The Rev. Gordon 
Williams left us deeply disturbed as we 
should be with the great unfulfilled 
mission among Canada’s Indian citi- 
zens. The Rev. Glen Davis hit hard at 
those that would consider the work 
of Christ ‘dead’ and ‘out of date’. In- 
deed all present left with renewed con- 
viction that Christianity is more alive 
today than ever and that its victories, 
if they may be called such, are more 
numerous than the more publicized 
turmoil present around the world. 
John Reoch in his own person and 
profession made us ‘ordinary’ church 
members realize that each man, each 
women, each youth in his own way 
and his own community has a. ‘mis- 
sion’ if only we have the courage to 
exercise it. Following this service a 
fellowship hour was held but such 
numbers attended that many were un- 
able to talk as long as they might have 
wished with these men. Yes, it was an 
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‘Experience in Mission’ and one which 
we will want to repeat again.” 

The experience began on Friday 
night when elders, managers and their 
wives met at a country lodge with the 
three representatives of ithe general 
board of missions. 

It continued on Saturday morning 
as Dr. Mariano di Gangi of the Bible 
and Medical Missionary Fellowship 
spoke and showed a film to adults and 
teenagers. 

On Sunday the team moved out in- 
to other congregations: St. Andrew’s, 
Dewar’s, Renfrew, Lochwinnoch and 
Braeside. 

One lady wrote of the “experience”: 
“Suddenly those who had been remote 
names to us became real personalities 
with even a good sense of humour. The 
countries they serve in became nearer 
as we met the people many of whom 
have become our brothers in Christ 
through their preaching. I felt when it 
was over, that for me personally, pray- 
ing for the missionary outreach of the 
church would be much more meaning- 
ful”. 


THE CHILDREN in Arnprior are still 
singing the Japanese chorus ‘“‘Kokoro ni 
— down in my heart” taught to them by 
the Rev. Glen Davis. 


WITH HIS GUITAR and his songs the Rev. Gordon Williams brought a new 
understanding of mission to the church school at Arnprior. 
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New World Council Officer 


A prominent South American law- 
yer, Leopoldo Juan Niilus, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the World 
Council of Churches to serve as direc- 
tor of the commission of the churches 
on international affairs (CCIA). 

Niilus, 39, of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, is at present general secretary of 
the commission for church and society 
in Latin America (ISAL). A founding 
member of the Argentine Institute of 
the Science of Administration, he has 
been responsible for helping the Latin 
American churches to respond to the 
urgent social and economic problems 
facing the sub-continent. 

As director of the commission of the 
churches on international affairs, Mr. 
Niilus will direct the commission as 
a source of information to the churches 
in their approach to international pro- 
blems and as a medium of common 
counsel. He will guide the commission 
in formulating Christian thinking on 
world issues and bring Christian con- 
cerns to the attention of the United 
Nations and other international bodies. 


Women of the church 

A “Talk-In” was held in Brantford, 
Ont., at the end of April, organized 
by the Women’s Federation of Central 
Presbyterian Church. Its purpose was 
to provide an opportunity for women 
of the church to discuss some of their 
problems and concerns. 

Some 200 invitations were sent to 
women in congregations within a 50- 
mile radius of Brantford. In response 
97 women spent a day in discussion 
and debate. 

They discussed such topics as: satis- 
faction, or lack of it, with the oppor- 
tunities for service in the local 
congregation; opportunities for com- 
munity service; and the involvement of 
women in the courts of the church. 
Many ideas were put forward and a 
great deal of thought was stimulated. 


India’s Christian Hospitals 


A co-ordinating board for Christian 
health services in India with a full-time 
secretary and a board of seven persons 
was recommended by 25 representa- 
tives of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches who met in Bangalore. 

Attending the health planning con- 
ference called by the World Council 
of Churches’ Christian Medical Com- 
mission were persons engaged in Chris- 
tian medical work in India, particularly 
church-related hospitals. 

The consultation called for a mora- 
torium on construction of new hospi- 
tals, the employment of an indigenous 
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leadership in church and mission-re- 
lated hospitals within five years, amal- 
gamation of hospitals when funds are 
not available to continue independent 
operation, training programs for hospi- 
tal personnel. 

It was suggested that Christian hos- 
pitals operating in India become “more 
community minded.” “This is in con- 
trast to building a wall around our 
compound and waiting for people to 
fall ill and come to us for repair,” said 
a statement drawn up by the confer- 
ence. : 

A high priority should be given to 
those institutions “which lend them- 
selves to integration in community 
health services”, it was stated. Com- 
munity health care was defined to in- 
clude assistance on problems of over- 
population, malnutrition, tuberculosis, 
leprosy, sanitation, and clean water 
supply. 

One immediate function of the pro- 
posed board would be to screen health- 
related applications going to funding 
agencies. Projects would be judged on 
the basis of principles set forth by the 
board with the assistance of regional 
advisers and a panel of experts. 


Syrian Flood Victims 


An appeal to its inter-related agen- 
cies for $50,000 to provide shelter for 
flood victims in North-East Syria, 
where the Euphrates River recently 
overflowed, has been made by the 
World Council of Churches’ division of 
inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service. 

The money is to repair ten villages 
where about 200 families live. The 
Syrian government has suggested this 
ecumenical rehabilitation project con- 
centrate on Shadahdi in the Hassake 
district, the most severely damaged 
part of the area. 

More than 60,000 persons, including 
1,200 Christian families, were made 
homeless by the disaster. 
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HOW YOU CAN GIVE BACK 


A LIFE! 


1 


Choose a waiting child from 
one of the countries where 
there is a desperate need. This 
can be the beginning of a warm 
personal relationship between 
you and a needy girl or boy. 


2 


Fill out the sponsor form below 
indicating any special 
preference you may have, or 
allow us to choose a child for 
you who urgently needs a 
sponsor. 


3 


You give $12 per month. A 
sponsorship should be for at 
least one year but may be 
carried for as long as you wish. 
However, financial situations 
can change unexpectedly so you 
are free to cancel if necessary. 


4 


The child you sponsor will know 
who you are, and you will 
receive a recent snapshot, a 
personal history, and 
information about the 
orphanage, school or project 
where your child receives help. 


5 Your love and interest circles the globe when you write 
direct to your child and your letters are answered. 
Correspondence is translated in our overseas field offices— 
your receive the original letter and the English translation. 
Will you help a needy child? Some countries of greatest 
need are: India, Hong Kong, South America, Taiwan. 
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of religious art and a film festival were iprrill pegt 1g ny month (4144 a year)? Btavely omines Depuge! a 
also on the program, eas approved by US. Stat I 
Medieval church drama was staged What icannacevenousor7eal childs batswant Commission on Voluntary i 
by the Centre for Medieval Studies of Bf to help by giving $.....0....., A Ran SSD act oa i 
the University of Toronto, and a po Name eee PesBiced soos helping 1g nilazen . around Saat all 
“ the wor since « and at present assists 
choral concert of works by Kodaly, Address ne nrrsettnntiancnnene over 80/000) childrens in tare thes 700 
Hovhaness and Betts was given by the Place we est ee Province ............ Homes and projects in over 50 countries, | 
Oratorio Chorus of the Guelph Light LO Ssiccncooocos aes See 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTEST 


“The impossible dream — to find a river that man has not polluted!’ 


A book prize will be mailed to 
John Pallas Grumholdt, Barney 
River Station, Pictou County, N.S., 
who wrote this caption. Our thanks 


go to the 26 readers who entered 
the caption contest, including one 
who omitted sending his name. 


Men 


FOLKSINGERS Sherrill Taylor and 
Jarvis Sheridan at the PM breakfast 
in Toronto, April 12. 


Over 165 attended the annual men’s 


leadership breakfast of the Toronto 
East, West and Brampton Presbyteries 
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on Saturday, April 12, at the Golden 
Doors Restaurant, Toronto. Rev. G. 
Lockhart Royal of Knox Church, 
Goderich, spoke on “Pressures, Prob- 
lems and Presbyterians in the Contem- 
porary Life of Today’s World.” Sher- 
rill Taylor of Belleville and Jarvis 
Sheridan of Oakville sang folk songs. 


PLANS for 1969 PM conferences are 
discussed by Frank Whilsmith, national 
committee chairman; Prof. Allan Farris 

of Knox College, theme speaker, and 

Jim Laing, conference committee chair- 
man. The theme, “The Ring of Truth” 

will be considered and discussed by men 
at Truro, N.S., September 5-7; at Canadian 
Keswick, September 19-21; and at Banff, 
September 26-28. 


Opera Company. , Well-known Cana- 
dian tenor Jon Vickers presented a 
recital and actor William Hutt with 
two other performers from the Strat- 
ford festival gave readings. 


A second career 

It’s never too late for a second 
career. 

Three long-time servicemen, ages 
53 to 60, will be ordained into the Pro- 
testant ministry this year after a mini- 
mum of three years study in theological 
colleges. 

Leslie Gordon Smith, 53, of Ottawa, 
who retired as flight lieutenant in the 
armed forces after 27 years service, 
will be ordained as assistant minister 
of Knox Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
on June 15. Mr. Smith graduated from 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
He became interested in the ministry 
through experience as a Sunday school 
superintendent for 12 years in the air 
force. 

William Kennedy, 53, of Montreal, 
served in the British army for seven 
years and the R.C.A.F. for 13 before 
starting back to school “after 30 
years”. 

“T was even in the same class as my 
son in second year sociology; I’m still 
amazed to be graduating.” 

Mr. Kennedy attended the United 
Theological College, Montreal. 

Gordon Montgomery, 60, of Ot- 
tawa, jestingly refers to himself as 
“srand old man in the ministry.” Mr. 
Montgomery attended United Theolog- 
ical College as well. He will be or- 
dained with Mr. Kennedy in Quebec 
City. 

Chaplain services at Canadian For- 
ces Headquarters estimate that in the 
last five years more than 40 ex-service- 
men have chosen the ministry as a 
second career. 


Student Problems in Japan 


“The university struggle” is Japan’s 
major social problem, according to an 
editorial in Kyodan Shimpo, the official 
newspaper of the United Church of 
Christ in Japan. 

The struggle has two characteristics, 
according to the editorial. It has much 
in common with similar demonstra- 
tions in Europe and America, and un- 
like previous revolutionary — social 
movements on behalf of oppressed 
peoples, it is carried out by students 
who today represent a more or less 
privileged class. 

Noting that the immediate causes 
of the struggles differ from country to 
country, “they have in common the 
fact that they represent resistance to 
existing institutions” says the editorial. 
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These institutions are often spoken 
of as structures, “but behind this lies 
the criticism that the university too is 
a link in the modern government- 
society structure,” says the Kyodan 
Shimpo. “The students’ criticism of the 
irresponsible structure of the universi- 
ties is one expression of social criti- 
cism.” 

The churches need to understand 


the problems students are confronting, 
take their solution seriously, ‘suffer 
and walk with them”, it is maintained, 
for the student group has traditionally 
been a major part of the foundation 
of the Japanese church. The students 
are expressing a desire to live as human 
beings. “Wasn’t the church established 
precisely because of this desire?” the 
editorial asks. 


PRINCIPAL ROBERT LENNOX and his 
wife with the portrait of Dr. Lennox 
presented by the alumni to The 
Presbyterian College. 


Oppose Union in England 


If Anglicans and Methodists in Great 
Britain vote in July to unite, a new 
Methodist Evangelical Church will be 
formed, according to a letter sent out 
jointly by two organizations of Metho- 
dist dissenters. 

Signing the letter was Dr. C. Kings- 
ley Barrett, chairman of the National 
Liaison Committee, and Dr. Leslie A. 
Newman, chairman of the Voice of 
Methodism Association. 

(The Methodist Conference and the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York 
are to decide simultaneously on July 7 
whether to accept the unity proposal. ) 

If the vote is “for”, said the two 
Methodist dissidents, they will issue a 
statement setting out their position as 
to “doctrine, discipline and ecumenical 
policy and explaining how the new 
church . . . shall come into being.” 

The votes taken in the 43 diocesan 
conferences of the Church of England 
show that 77% of the laity but only 
65% of the clergy are in favour of 
inaugurating the first stage of the Ang- 
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Order 4 oOo oe K Ss and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST . 


SEW WITH PLEASURE 


See our complete range of Swedish cushion, 
wallhanging and handbag kits, and our 
beautiful Penelope needlework canvases. 


Send 35c for our illustrated catalogue. 


Venture Sales, Box 155£, Markham, Ontario. 


SECRETARY WANTED 


A competent stenographer, 
interested in serving the 
church, is required by the 
Board of Christian Education, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
403, Ontario. Telephone 416- 
429-0110. 


How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and em- 
barrass by slipping, dropping, or wob- 
bling when you eat, laugh or talk? 
Then sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. FASTEETH holds den- 
tures firmer and more comfortably. 
Makes eating easier. It’s alkaline — 
doesn’t sour. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feel. Helps check plate 
odor. Dentures that fit are essential 


to health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


If you want to drink, 


that’s your business. 


If you don’t drink, 


that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people 
who don’t drink. That explains 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. 

Drivers who never drink alco- 
holic beverages have fewer — and 
less serious — accidents than those 
who do. So an insurance company 
which offers coverage only to non- 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to 
pay large claims for drivers who 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- 
surance Company was formed. 

Abstainers’ passes along these 
savings to you in the form of lower 
auto insurance premiums. You get 
every auto insurance service you 
require — full, flexible coverage, 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere 
on the continent, personalized at- 
tention from your independent 
agent — all at significant savings. 
Because you don't pay for the acci- 
dents of drinking drivers. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
holders. If you live in Alberta, 
Manitoba or Ontario and it makes 
sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
low. We'll tell you how you can 
enjoy substantial savings also. 
P.S. Abstainers’ now also provides 
fire and other personal property 
coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
cost. 


Pec nak gees UT kr or eet ar eee 7 


ABSTAINERS' fA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Send me information about your | 
(0 Auto Insurance | 

() Fire and other Personal Property | 
Coverage | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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lican/Methodist unity scheme. When 
the final decision is taken at the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York in 
July, an overall majority of 75% of 
the clergy will be needed if the scheme 
is to be approved. 


The Church of North India 


Methodists in India will decide this 
year whether to enter the proposed 
Church of North India (CNI). 

Voting will be done in the 11 annual 
conferences of the Methodist Church 
in Southern Asia when they hold their 
1969 sessions. A two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast in the conferences is 
necessary to send the 600,000-member 
Methodist Church into the CNI. Sche- 
duled to come into being in 1970, the 
CNI would comprise seven denomina- 


tions including Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Congregational and others. 


Australia’s contribution set 

A critical assessment of Australia’s 
contribution to human development 
throughout Asia will be carried out in 
the next 18 months by the Australian 
Council of Churches. 

Through specialist study groups, 
research and a national conference in 
1970, the council will endeavour to 
frame a _ policy and_ educational 
methods whereby the churches can act 
on political, theological and religious 
factors associated with Asian economic 
development. 

Economic enquiries will focus on 
distribution of wealth and resources, 
government tariff, trade and aid poli- 
cies. Social factors include over-popu- 


Youth 


Pint 
i. 
MARCIA MacLEOD tries her hand at 
preparing scrambled eggs and bacon for 
a Good Friday breakfast sponsored by 
Richmond Hill YPS for the congregation. 
It was the first such project that the 
group has undertaken. 


“Man, Where Is He Going?” was the 
theme of a PYPS spring rally spon- 
sored by Algoma-North Bay Presby- 
tery in St. Paul’s Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., March 21-23. Among the 
103 delegates were young people from 
Toronto, Parry Sound, North Bay, 
Sudbury, Massey, Elliot Lake, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. The speakers were the 
Rev. John F. Allan of Trinity Church, 
Toronto and A. Vandenbosch, director 
of the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
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REGISTERING for the Algoma-North Bay 
Presbytery PYPS rally in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., May 21-23 are, left, Wendy May of 
Elliot Lake, Janet Wilson, Leslie Booth 
and Wendie Matthews of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Taking their registrations are Judi 
Gough and Roseanne Clark. 


‘> 


Research Foundation, Sault Ste. Marie. 
The following were elected to the exec- 
utive: past president, Nancy Trudeau, 
president, Laura Barret; vice-president, 
Andy Pollard; secretary-treasurer, 
Shelley Richmond; publicity, Dave 
Bruton; missions and worship, Heather 
Ryder. 
ok ca * 

A young lead singer grasping a mike 
and wailing “Love Is Blue” set the 
atmosphere at a coffee house evening 
sponsored by the junior high depart- 
ment of St. James Church, Toronto. 
The young people had a dual purpose: 
to use their talents to provide fellow- 
ship and entertainment for the people 
in their congregation, and raise funds 
for Canairelief. Miss Shirley Dredge, 
formerly a missionary in Nigeria/ 
Biafra, shared some of her experiences. 


lation and effects of urbanization. 
Political factors involve the study of 
power structures. Religious and theo- 
logical study will concentrate on a 
theological understanding of the basis 
for human development and ethical 
aspects of economic development. 
Background papers prepared by 
three working groups will be presented 
at a national conference on economic 
development early in 1970 to be at- 
tended by lay and ordained Christians 
of all major churches. The Roman 
Catholic Church will be invited to 
participate in the planning preparation 
and execution of the entire program. 


Armed Forces Sunday 


schools 

Young people who attend Sunday 
church schools at Armed Forces bases 
in Canada and throughout the world 
gave their 1968 offerings to the pro- 
gram for the blind maintained by the 
Lutheran World Federation in Jeru- 
salem. 

A cheque for $5,500 was presented 
personally in Geneva, at LWF head- 
quarters, to the LWF Department of 
World Service. The annual Sunday 
church school offering each year goes 
to a special church-related program of 
a designated denomination. 


Scottish Exchange Proposed 


A proposal that the Church of Scot- 
land and the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland exchange representatives on 
church committees was made following 
a meeting of the panels appointed to 
seek a way towards unity. 

Now the proposal goes to the gen- 
eral assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land in Edinburgh and the church 
council of the Episcopal Church in 
Inverness, both of which meet in May. 

If the suggestion is adopted, it is 
hoped that it might be extended to the 
courts of the two churches. This would 
mean that churches would work to- 
gether at the local level and at the plan- 
ning stage before any formal decisions 
were taken. 


Prairie Mission Conference 

This year the Prairie Conference on 
Christian World Mission will be held 
June 23-26 at Jamestown College in 
North Dakota. 

The themes will be “China and Its 
People” and “Reconciliation in a 
Broken World”. Full information may 
be obtained from the Rev. L. R. Willis, 
1271 Riddle Ave., Winnipeg 10. 
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es 


With the ordination of Donald 
Miller as elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Barrie, Ont., in April, he joined his 
father, Maurice Miller, and his grand- 
father, Alexander Miller, on the ses- 
sion of that congregation. 

The Rev. Eric A. Beggs has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence by 
the Presbytery of Barrie. He will leave 
Orillia Presbyterian Church this month 
for Northern Ireland to take over 
Trinity Church, Bangor, until June, 
1970 during the absence of its minister, 
Rev. Dr. John T. Carson, new moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. During Mr. Beggs’ absence 
the assistant minister at Orillia, Rev. 
I. M. Amini, will be aided by pulpit 
supply. 

Melrose Park Church in Toronto 
has called the Rev. Fred H. Rennie of 
St. David’s, Ont. 

Rev. Dr. In Ha Lee, general ‘secre- 
tary of the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan, participated in a consultation 
on racism in London, England, last 
month under the sponsorship of the 
World Council of Churches. 


A call has been extended by St. 
Mark’s Church, Orillia, Ont., to the 
Rev. E. Grant MacDonald of Fenelon 
Falls, Ont. 

The Rev. L. E. Siverns has left 
Warkworth, Ont. to become assistant 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 


Windsor, Ont. 


REV. H. L. and Mrs, Jost were honoured 
at Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., when 
he retired after 43 years in the ministry. 
A filled wallet was presented to Mr. Jost, 
and a brooch and bracelet set was given 
to his wife. He has served Alvinston, 
Napier and Cameron Church for the past 
nine years. 


GEORGE HAWS was 
guest of honour at 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hillsburg, Ont., at 
the 100th anniversary 
of the church, April 
13. Mr. Haws, who 
was 100 years old 

on February 15, has 
been an elder in 
Bethel Church, 
Price’s Corners, 

for 53 years. 


Miss Margaret Ramsay is home 
from Guyana, Miss Dorothy Bulmer 
is here from Biafra, and Miss Diane 
Petrie is on leave of absence from 
Formosa. 

Coming on furlough this month are 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray Ross of Nigeria, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Geddes of For- 
mosa, and Miss Georgine Caldwell of. 
Formosa. 

Miss Helen Tetley has _ returned 
from Guyana, where she made an ex- 
tensive survey of Christian education 
needs. 

The moderator of the 94th general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. Clifton J. MacKay, 
and his wife were in Edinburgh in 
May for the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Willowdale Church in East Toronto 
Presbytery has called the Rev. Merrill 
S. Reside of Stoney Creek, Ont. 


Getting it off 


the page 


Se EWART COLLEGE, 


156 ST. GEORGE ST. 
TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 


SCRIPTURES IN 1,392 LANGUAGES 


Complete Bible in — 242 languages. 


Complete New Testament in — 562 languages. 


At least one complete book of the Bible in — 1,392 languages. 
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Nearly one million dollars is required in 1969 for translation 
work. 3000 translators are at work on 800 languages. 


Pray and support this essential work. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ontario 


albert — 
college 


Belleville, Ontario 


A co-educational residential 
Secondary School of the 
United Church of Canada 

Inspected and approved by the 
Ontario Department of Education 
Grades |X to XIII 
Five Year Arts & Science Courses 
Music & Stenographic Courses 
Newly equipped Library 
& Laboratories 
A sound preparation for 
University and Independent Living 
e 


For further information write 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont. Canada 


MUSIC win, MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hymn-books for congregational use, Song 
and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 


bo 
co 
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The Sight 
& Sound 

of Fine 
Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely ver- 
satile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and comprehensive 
selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine 
three-channel amplification system with separate channel controls 
ensures perfect balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s com- 
plete range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, Downsview, Ontario. 


Write today to Dept. R69-6 for full literature and arrange for a 
demonstration. 


BALDWIN 
PIANOS + ORGANS 


Books 


THE PREMATURE DEATH OF 
PROTESTANTISM, 
by Fred J. Denbeaux 
For those satiated with the melan- 
cholia of the critical-analytical school, 
this book is a ray of sunshine and 
promise. Its optimistic and hopeful 
mood justified its sub-title, “An Invi- 
tation To a Future”. Denbeaux discerns 
the contemporary mood and need, and 
speaks to it. He is quite aware of the 
tension between gospel and world and 
is alert to the limitations of society’s 
values and horizons. This is a very 
quotable book and a delight to read. 
Its easy style is at first deceptive, for 
the author has a real perception of the 
dynamics of society. Christian workers 
will be encouraged by this book. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $5.95) 
J. Clarke Hood 


HOLY COMMON SENSE, 
by Dr. David C. Read 

The sub-title of this attractive 96- 
page book is “The Lord’s Prayer for 
Today”. Dr. Read points out that the 
Lord’s Prayer may be used by de- 
votees of the world’s great religions. It 
is a Christian prayer by reason of the 
content we put into the “our”. It is an 
interesting presentation of the “our” 
as it modifies each of the seven peti- 
tions and the “defiant doxology” of the 
Lord’s prayer. The book contains many 
fresh insights. (Welch, $2.75) 

E. A. Thomson 


THE NEW ROMANS, 

edited by A. W. Purdy 
This paperback has nothing to do 
with the Bible. It’s a collection of short 
articles and poems contributed by 
well-known Canadians who express 
freely and candidly what they think 
about American and its relationship 
with Canada and Canadians today. The 
very title which asserts that Americans 
are “The New Romans” leaves no 
doubt as to the book’s slant. But it is 
a thought-provoking book and contains 
a lot of truth, although surely some- 
one somewhere could be found with 
something good to say about America. 

(M. G. Hurtig, $2.95) 
Denis H. Mahood 


SEE THAT HOLY CHILD, 
by Stuart Bergema 

This is an entirely new approach to 
the story of the 12 year old boy Jesus. 
There are interesting dialogues between 
the angels, including Gabriel and 
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Michael. While this is an imaginative 
book it is not intended as merely a 
child’s storybook, but is written for 
the thoughtful teen-ager, the inquisi- 
tive adult, or anyone who might like 
to speculate about what happened on 
that memorable journey of Jesus and 
his parents from Nazareth to Jeru- 
salem; then as Jesus listened to the 
learned doctors of the law in the 
temple, what was his reaction, what 
questions were asked, what answers 
given; what happened on the way back 
home to Nazareth. A lovely book that 
would be a splendid gift for anyone. 
(Welch, $3.25) Maud FitzSimons 


ENJOYING THE OUTDOORS 
WITH CHILDREN, 
by Lucille E. Hein 

As summer approaches you'll find 
this a source of exciting activities for 
children in their own backyard and 
away from home. It’s a privilege for 
adults to introduce children to the joys 
of the outdoors, as children attach 
great importance to experiences shared 
with adults. Try some of these. 
(Welch, $4.25) Mabel Booth 


MODELLING WITH FOIL, 

J. R. Milsome, (Ryerson, $2.50) 
BUILDING WITH CARDBOARD, 
by John Lidstone, (McClelland and 
Stewart, $5.95) 

Those planning for daily vacation 
schools, camps, as well as teachers 
and group leaders, will find these 
books are useful aids for children’s 
creative projects. And the adult hob- 
byist will discover a treasury of ideas. 


THE BIBLE AND THE FAITHS OF 
MEN, by Vinjamuri E. Devadutt 
Today, more than ever before, 
faiths are meeting faiths. In this book, 
the author helps Christians become 
more aware of the true meaning of 
their faith, and “the meaning of mis- 
sion in today’s world of religious 
pluralism.” The book is an excellent 
adult Bible study guide for personal 
and/or group study. (Friendship 
Press, 95¢, paper) Frances D. Nugent 


FOR MATURE ADULTS ONLY, 
Norman C. Habel 

The voice of youth is heard in these 
poems, dialogues, prayers and _pro- 
tests, which were collected by the 
author and first used, as he describes 
it, in a “sort of coffee house on stage,” 
with original music. Excitingly illus- 
trated, this will be a lively resource for 
discussion by youth or adults, or bet- 
ter still, both together. (Welch, $2.25) 
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BORN FEMALE: (The High Cost of 
Keeping Women Down), 
by Caroline Bird 

A truly feminist book, written with- 
out sophistry. The author equates 
women’s continuing struggle for ac- 
ceptance as a person rather than a 
female adjunct to man, with the down- 
graded role of the negro in society. 
Caroline Bird presents the facts with 
clarity and her answers are usually so 
simple and logical, the reader, man or 
woman, cannot but agree with her that 
the economic and social waste of 
women’s inherent intelligence is shame- 
ful. (Musson, $7.25) Sally Arbuthnot 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR COMMUNITY GROUPS, by 
Howard and Carol Levine. 

Some sound professional advice that 
can be used by almost any organiza- 
tion or congregation. There is a chap- 
ter on Recruiting Members and one 
on Raising Funds. A new _associa- 
tion Press (Y.M.C.A.) publication. 
(Welch, $6.50) 


DISCOVER THE POWER WITHIN 

YOU, by Eric Butterworth 
The greatest discovery of all time is 
being made by some of us today. Not 
a comet nor the power to land on 
the moon, but a power within us. This 
power was manifest vividly by Christ 
to his disciples, and is still being dis- 
covered. Butterworth’s remarkable 
book examines carefully all that Jesus 
taught about the God-given power. 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $6.85) 
James F. Bell 


ARCH BOOKS: SERIES E, THE 
GREAT PROMISE, by Alice Bergey; 
THE SECRET JOURNEY, by Vir- 
ginia Mueller; THE MOST WON- 
DERFUL KING, by Dave Hill; THE 
UNFORGIVING SERVANT, by 
Janice Kramer; THE KING’S INVI- 
TATION, by Virginia Mueller; 2 MEN 
IN THE TEMPLE, by Joann Scheck. 
These six books each give an imag- 
inative interpretation of the scriptures 
in free verse, are vividly illustrated in 
modern colour and figure forms, and 
will delight all young children. As an 
aid in helping youngsters understand 
the stories, the editors have included a 
letter to parents in the back of each 
book, setting forth the main points of 
the story and their application in to- 
day’s world. They may be purchased 
as a set or separately. (Concordia, 

$2.00 per set, 40¢ each) 
Frances D. Nugent 


Great 
Ontario Adventure 
Vacations 


Garrison members 
at historic Fort Henry 


The Heritage Highways 


On a Heritage Highways Adven- 
ture Vacation, you re-live, in 
person, your country’s progress 
—from 18th century United 
Empire Loyalism to 20th century 
cosmopolitanism. 


From Ottawa to Old Fort Erie, 
along St. Lawrence River and 
from Lake Ontario shores, you go 
the stately domains of the 
nation’s capital to the Seaway’s 
mighty structures ¢s transpor- 
tation and power. Linger in tradi- 
tional towns—and marvel at 

the passing parade of giant ocean 
freighters. Camp and swim at 
beautiful waterside parks, or boat- 
cruise among the tree-fringed 
Thousand Islands. Thrill to 

the awesome cataract of turbulent 
Niagara Falls. 


A Heritage Highways Adventure 
Vacation invests your family 
with new awareness and well- 
founded pride. Would you like to 
have more information? Just 
mail the coupon, today. 


Province of Ontario, : 
: Department of Tourism & Information, | 

Parliament Buildings, Room Z8, ' 
Toronto 2. ‘ 
Please send me full details about a H 
Heritage Highways Adventure Vacation. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone Prov. 


Ontario rise 
Department of Tourism Rds 
: & Information Bt 
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EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE 


valuable 
reference 
for over 
seventy 
years— 
still 

in demand 
today. 
Regular 
Edition 
$17.25 
Thumb- 
indexed 
Edition 
$18.75 


At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian 
Representative 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 
CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


Paperbacks 

A wealth of paperbacks retelling 
and analyzing world history and inter- 
national affairs are appearing. One is 
Prague Spring, (Penguin, 85¢) a re- 
port on the Russian invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia in 1968, by Z. A. Zeman. 
Another you won’t want to miss is “A 
Very Strange Society’, by Allen Drury, 
(Pocket Books, 95¢), well described 
as a journey to the heart of South 
Africa. China The Hungry Dragon 
(Avon, 75¢), by John Scott gives 
background information in concise 
form. 

War is an ever-popular subject, as 
shown in The Men of Bastogne, by 
Fred Mackenzie (Ace, 75¢), a first- 
hand account of the Battle of the 
Bulge in World War II. From the 
same era comes The Longest Day, by 
Cornelius Ryan, detailing the Allied 
invasion of Europe (Pocket Books, 
95¢). 

Christian witness is the focus of 
two readable true stories: Huckle- 
berry’s For Runaways, by Rev. Larry 
Beggs, (Ballantine, 95¢) tells how 
youth leaving home are helped by 
workers at the church-sponsored 
Huckleberry House, San Francisco. 
God’s Smuggler, by Brother Andrew, 
(Signet, 75¢) is the tension-filled tale 
of a Christian who smuggled banned 
scriptures through the Iron Curtain. 

And for those who appreciate art, 
the Mentor UNESCO Art Series, each 
$1.25, is an excellent buy. The work of 
Matisse, Calder, Gaugin, Van Dyke, 
ancient Greek sculpture and art of 
New Guinea are expisitely illustrated 
in colour, each with an introduction 
to the artist or art form. 


Records 


Dave Brubeck: The Light 
in the Wilderness 
(DL 710156/DXSA 7202) 
Dave Brubeck is a name usually 
associated with the world of jazz. The 
world of oratorio is about the last we 
might have expected him to invade. 
But he has arrived there and has made 
such an impact that I shall go to my 
grave wondering what Handel might 
have achieved on Tin Pan Alley. 
Brubeck’s new work, described as “An 
Oratorio for Today”, is for mixed 
chorus, baritone solo, organ, orches- 
tra and piano. The text was compiled 
by Dave and Iola Brubeck from scrip- 
ture mainly, and the music is attractive, 
full-blooded and expansive. If Brubeck 
indulges in an orgy of new-found 
chordal sound, this is compensated for 


by the instant communicability of the 
work. Jazz episodes emerge as an in- 
tegral part of the structure—to me, 
unexpectedly. Will it last? In our age 
that question is not so relevant as 
whether the work will speak to people 
and this work will speak to many. I 
suggest that Christian education de- 
partments and youth organizations get 
the records, prepare an introductory 
talk on the work, get copies of the 
text, and try it on their young people. 
It’s quite an experience. 


Claude Lavoie, organ. (ST 56181). 
The Allen Organ Company has 
issued a disc made by the distin- 
guished Quebec organist on their new 
installation in St. Jude’s Anglican 
Church, Oakville, Ontario. French 
music predominates and M. Lavoie 
shows himself to be a virtuoso player 
in this field. The record can be ob- 
tained from Alda Instruments Ltd., 
Toronto. 
Yehudi Menuhin—a portrait. 
(SCB-3727). 
Menuhin as conductor, as_ violin 
soloist and as chamber musician, a 
discography and an excellent biogra- 
phical article make up as complete a 
portrait as one could wish for of one 
of the best known of all musicians. 
Handel’s Water Music, Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto and Brahms’ B fiat 
Sextet admirably demonstrate the in- 
dividualistic tone and approach of this 
thoughtful and scholarly artist. I tend 
however to warm to Menuhin the 
romantic executant more than to 
Menuhin the scholar because of the 
depth of his insight and seriousness. 
The album is handsomely produced 
and its music will serve many moods. 


Mozart: Piano Concertos No. 14 in 
E flat (K.449) and 15 in B flat 
(K.450). (Angel S36546) 
Mozart: Concerto for two pianos 
in E flat (K.365) and for three in F 
(K.242) (H-71028) 
Mozart was one of the earliest com- 
posers to establish the concerto form 
as we know it today and it brought 
him some of his happiest inspirations. 
Daniel Barenboim, soloist in the first 
two works, which he also directs from 
the keyboard, emphasizes the intimate 
nature of the music, displaying at the 
same time sparkling pianism. The 2- 
and 3-piano works are played by 
Pierre Sancan, Jean-Bernard Pommier 
and Catherine Silie with the Lamou- 
reux Concerto Orchestra. With these 
French forces, the performances are 
more bouncy and sizzling and may 
have the edge for excitement on 
Barenboim’s approach. But let’s not 
compare—both discs are highly meri- 
torious. 
Alan H. Cowle 


June, 1969 


YOU WERE 
ASKING? 


I have heard it said that St. 
Peter was left-handed. What 
is the evidence for this? 


The “evidence” is St. Luke 

22:50 and St. John 18:10. 
It was the right ear of Malchus 
that St. Peter cut off with a 
sword. The possibility of a right- 
handed man cutting off the right 
ear of an enemy is much less than 
the possibility of a left-handed 
man doing the same cleanly. If 
you think it through carefully you 
may agree with me that it is very 
likely that St. Peter was, to use 
baseball parlance, a south-paw. 


What do you think of the 

controversy about Commun- 
ion wine, grape juice versus a fer- 
mented wine? : 


AA The use of a fermented wine 

can be (despite some recent 
statements to the contrary) a dis- 
aster to members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. However, I do not 
think the choice is between a 
sickeningly-sweet grape juice and 
a fermented product. In practic- 
ally all of the pastorates I have 
had my suggestion to the elders 
has been followed. It is this: six 
parts grape juice, three parts 
water and one part vinegar, or 
about those proportions. Some 
questions have been asked, such 
as, what was that we used? But 
no complaints whatsoever were 
voiced. 


Were there any replies to 
your inquiry about women 
acting as pall-bearers? 


A Yes. I had a total of six 

replies from various parts of 
Canada, all from women who had 
acted as such, one of them as 
long ago as 67 years. I repeat my 
earlier comment that this is his- 
tory and add that I see no reason 
why women should not act as 
pall-bearers. 


Send questions to:. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address for information only. 
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INCURRED IN 1964 to undertake 
centennial renovations, the $27,000 
mortgage was burned at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sherbrooke, Que., recently, by 
Rev. Donald L. Campbell. Looking on are 
Duncan Bruce, treasurer, and Donald 
McIntyre, in charge of the project, 
remodelling the church hall. St. Andrew’s 
was founded in 1864. 
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DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED by 
Arnold Steele, an elder, a Christian 
education and recreation centre was 
added to St. Giles Church, Peterborough, 
Ont. It was dedicated on Easter Sunday 
by Rev. S. Lindsay McIntyre, presbytery 
moderator. Mrs. Ethel Dunford unveiled 
the cornerstone. 


oe fy of 7 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS and learning 
projects of the church school and 
mid-week groups were displayed at the 


Christian education day of Knox Church, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


a 


WING COMMANDER George H. Lee, left, presented a model of a car with a cheque 
to buy a new one to Rev. Dr. J. Logan-Vencta, who retires this month from St. Giles 
Church, Ottawa, after 38 years there. The minister’s wife, centre, received a writing 
desk and cheque from the women of St. Giles in recognition of her splendid work 
over the years. 


Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


+ 


Swansea, U.K. 
Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 
Que.: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.E., 
P.0. Box 2, Stn. Victoria, Montreal 215 
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PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 
Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
.70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 


4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
lst of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


WANTED: Communion Tokens of the Presby- 
terian Church. Private collector. Donald M. 
Brown, ‘Lynnelda” R.R. #3, Brantford, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


FOR SALE: Factory rebuilt 2 manual pipe organ 
originally Casavant, five years guarantee. Write 
for specification and quotation: J. Guy Dube, 
Dubay Organs Limited, 646 Ellengale Rd., Burling- 
ton, Ont. 


WANTED: Church Organist and Choir Director. 
Apply stating qualifications, experience, reference 
and salary expected to: G. R. Williamson, 62 
Princess Street, Trenton, Ontario. 


WANTED: Responsible person to assist in private 
home for elderly people in country 12 miles from 
Quebee City. Working knowledge of French. Live 
in. Please reply in writing to: CHAUDIERE 
LODGE, INC., 654 St. Augustin, BREAKEY- 
Bp P.Q., or phone 418-832-8441 or 418-832- 


ORGAN FOR SALE 
RECITAL MODEL, 2 manuals, full pedal (A.G.O.), 
33 stops, 6 couplers, reverberation, percussion, all 
woodwork in teak finish, U.S.A. make, excellent 
condition. Telephone 416-221-5444 or write: Mr. 
H. Pilon, 253 Drewry Ave., Willowdale, Ont. 


ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA AUTUMN 
CRUISE & TOUR 


A luxurious 20-day Autumn Tour & Cruise to 
Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian Rockies, 
featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial 
passenger ship, S. S. Prince George will be 
directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Tour originates 
Toronto, Ontario, Friday, September 26th. 
C.N.R.’s Super Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and return; 
calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel ‘Trail of ’98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Ben- 
nett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. 
Tour price $699. Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 
894, Chatham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOUR 


A 22-day Midnight Sun Tour will be directed by 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating Toronto, Ontario, 
Sunday August 24th. C.N.R.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. ‘‘North to Alaska’? by motor-coach 
via Alaska Highway, visiting Peace River country; 
Whitehorse and Dawson City, Yukon, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, “Trail of ’98” via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway, Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince Rupert, 
Cariboo Trail; Vancouver, Victoria, Canadian 
Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, _ Banff, 
Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto, Explora- 
tion, adventure and excitement. Tour price $699. 
Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, Chatham, 
Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 
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CHURCH CAMEOS 


@ Over 1200 calls were made in an 
ecumenical church census in the south- 
east section of Sarnia, Ont., in April. 
Participating were St. James The 
Apostle Anglican; St. Matthew’s Pres- 
byterian; St. Benedict’s Roman Cath- 
olic and St. Luke’s United Churches. 
The census was directed by the Rev. 
Ernest Herron, minister of St. Mat- 
thew’s Presbyterian Church. 

#@ A Communion service was dedicated 
in Durham Church, Pictou County, 
N.S., in memory of Fulton MacKean, 
given by his wife and family. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS | 
On April 30 the receipts 
from congregations for the 
general assembly’s budget — 
totalled $390,939, as against © 
$383,552 at the same date in 
1968. as 

Expenditures for the first 
four months were $659,776 
in 1969, as compared to 
$698,439 last year, 


INDUCTIONS 
Forbes, Rev. John, Westminster Church, Pierre- 
fonds, Que., May 23. 


Hutchison, Rev. James W., Streetsville, Ont., 
May 4. 
MacDonald, Rev. Donald Ross, St. Matthew’s 


Chureh, Montreal, April 3. 


Muchan, Rev. J., Wychwood Church, Toronto, 
April 28. 
Posno, Rev. John, Zion Church, Eureka, N.S., 
May 1. 
ORDINATIONS 
Oliver, D. M., Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toronto, 
May 7. 


Pettigrew, Cedric, St. David’s Church, Springhill, 
May 6. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 

40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Montague, Cardigan, Lorne Valley, P.E.I., Rev. 
Ian Glass, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 
New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 
Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. H. M. Creaser, 214 Washington St., 
New Glasgow. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rey. Wm. Reid, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Agincourt, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
7 Strathroy Cres., Markham. 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 
Edith St., Georgetown. 
Oakville, Hopedale, Ont., Rev. R. G. MacMillan, 
89 Dunn St., Oakville. (Effective Sept. 1) 


F. H. Cromey, 
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Calendar 


Scarborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 

Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. W. E. P. Rum- 
ball, 79 Ambleside Ave., Toronto 18. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Dr. W. H. Fuller, 
51 Alexander St., Apt. 701, Toronto 5 (Effec- 
tive July 1) 


West Hill, Melville, Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills. 
Woodbridge, Ont., Rev. H. L. Shantz, 50 
Whitfield Ave, Weston. 
Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Alvinston Charge, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 


#21, 448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Dorchester and South Nissouri, Ont., Rev R. 
Russell Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 

Hamilton, New Westminster, Dr. A. Lorne Mac- 
kay, 55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow and Rodney, Ont., Rev. 
A. Clements, Dutton. 

Lucknow, South Kinloss and Dungannon, Ont., 
Rev. Ken. J. Rooney, Ripley. 

Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 
Box 572, Pt. Elgin. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 


Seaforth, First, Ont., Rev. C. A. McCarroll, 
Box 234, Brussels. 
Wingham, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Everett 


Hawkes, Bluevale, (Effective Aug. 1) 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminister, Man., Rey. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carnerry. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


S. McLean, 43 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Kipling, Sask., Rev. 
Indian Head. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Edmonton, Eastminster, Alta., Rev. 
Sween, 10508-81 Ave., Edmonton. 


S. M. Barron, Box 237 


Ian Mac- 


Synod of British Columbia: 
New Westminster, St. Aidan’s, B.C., Rev. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Westminster, Rev. T. Plomp, 753 Francis Rd., 
Richmond, B.C. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Toronto, Martingrove Rd., Ont.; North Regina, 


G. 


Sask.; Christ Church, Wabush, Labrador; 
Scottlea, St. Catharines, Ont.; Braeside, St. 
Albert, Alta. Inquire Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills. Inquiries are also 
invited for future church extension work. 


Deaths 


KERR, REV. DR. DAVID W. — A 
former minister in Canada, Rev. Dr. David 
W. Kerr, 55, dean of Gordon Divinity 
School in Beverly, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
died April 1. 

At one time he was minister of the 
Presbyterian churches at Wardsville and 
Kintyre, Ont., later served St. Paul’s Church, 
Banff, Alberta. 

When he became dean of Gordon Divin- 
ity School in 1962 he retained an interest 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and directed students into its service. 

David Kerr received the Governor- 
General’s medal for highest standing at the 
University of Western Ontario when he 
graduated in arts in 1942. At Westminster 
Seminary he took a Th.B. and a Th.M., 
and later a Th.D. from Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Shirley Campbell of London, Ont., and five 
children. 

RUTHERDALE, THE REV. R. T. — A 
retired Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
Robert Thomas Rutherdale, 72, died at 
Burlington, Ont., on April 17. 
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In order that each 
congregation may have a 
quick reminder of the growth 
of the NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 
campaign results, we are 
making ‘The Flame’”’ 
available on cards for 
your bulletin boards. 


The fund is growing but 
the flames must be lit across 
our Church if we are to be. 
successful. 


Two new bulletins will go 
to each congregation shortly 
— be sure to ask for your 
copies! 


The programme excellence 
of our Church depends upon 
our concept of Christ and 
His Church. 


The mechanics of under- 
taking the programme will 
depend largely on our 
donations to the Fund. 


$5,500,000 is the goal, 
(12c per member each 
week for 5 years.) 


100 7 


30 7. 
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207 
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CASH 


100 7 


62.8% 
3,456,029 * 
pledged 


16% 
918,080 
cash 


NOF FLAME 


PROGRESS 
* 256,095 
is tentative. 


BUSINESS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English nee Glass 


D 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 


Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 221-2202 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 

“ Mills’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


UDOY orcas ir 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 23rd year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


SPECIALISTS 


in Church Sound 


and Intercom Systems 
Quality Sound Systems Limited, 
1570 Midland Ave., Scarborough, Ont. 
(416) 757-2831 


DIRECTORY 


USE DPD Ack Lays? Bay. 
MILLIONS: 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


Special prices today. 
Results from the very first day. 
To feel better fast in minutes. 
Sold at drug stores all across Canada. 
Luscoe Products Ltd., Toronto 4, Canada. 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., peronte 19 


J Dept. B 33-106 


HARCOURTS 


26-28 Duncan St., 
Clergy Robes 


LTD. 
TORONTO 2B 
Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


Accessories 
Academic Hoods 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Gown that likes to be compared,” 


FOR 


CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


A graduate in arts of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, Mr. Rutherdale received his theo- 
logical training in the Assembly’s College 
in Northern Ireland. 

After a ministry in Belfast he came to 
Canada in 1929 and served successively 
at Pembroke, Alvinston, Port Colborne 
(1942-60), and Warkworth and Hastings. 
He served as clerk of the Presbytery of 
Niagara for some years. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Eliza- 
beth Allen, two sons, Gordon and Dr. John 
A., and two daughters, Mrs. Olive Ryck- 
man and Mrs. Paul (Mary) Jean. 

AITCHISON, LORNE, elder and _ secre- 
tary-treasurer, Knox Church, Mitchell, 
Ont., April 8. 

BACKUS, MOSES, 78, over 60 years a 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, North 
Battleford, Sask., April 8. 

DOUGLAS, MRS. GILBERT, 84, 
mother of Rev. Dr. Donald B. Mackay, 
Halifax, and elders Alex C. Mackey, 
Sutherland River, N.S., and Mrs. R. B. 
Calhoun, Pointe Claire, Que., over 45 
years member of choir, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sherbrooke, Que., April 26. 

GORDON, DONALD, 67, former presi- 
dent of the CNR, member of Melville 
Church, Westmount, Que., May 3. 

GRANT, WILLIAM D., 85, senior elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, N.S., repre- 
sentative elder and member of other church 
courts, April 27. 

HENRY, W. WENDELL, 70, elder, St. 
Luke’s Church, Finch, Ont., April 13. 

JAMIESON, MRS. FLORENCE WIN- 
SLOW, choir and W.M.S. member, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Aylmer, Que. 

MacKAY, JOHN, 65, elder, choir mem- 
ber and music committee chairman, Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., March 29. 

SCOTT, MRS. H. M. (MABEL), treas- 
urer of W.M.S., Dorcas Society and former 
choir member, Knox Church, Kincardine, 
Ont., April 10. 


ANNIVERSARY 
100th — St. Andrew’s, Hillsburgh, Ont., 
April 13 (Rey. Wayne Maddock). 


Readings 


June 1 — Proverbs 26: 12-19 
June 2 — John 12: 1-11 
Junes 30 Johns l2%e12219 
June 4 — Hebrews 12: 18-24 
June 5 — John 12: 20-26 
June 6 — John 12: 27-36 
June 7 — John 12: 47-43 
June 8 — John 12: 44-50 
June 9 — Acts 12: 1-10 
June 10 — Acts 12: 11-17 
June 11 — Acts 12: 24-13: 5 
Tunes 12) Actswi2s 13-25 
June 13 — Acts 13: 24-30 
June 14 — Acts 13: 30-37 
June 15 — Acts 13: 38-45 
June 16 — Acts 13: 46-52 
June 17 — Deut. 28: 1-9 
June 18 — Deut. 31: 7-13 
June 19 — Deut. 32: 1-6 
June 20 — Deut. 32: 7-14 
June 24 — Proverbs 26: 20-28 
June 25 — Proverbs 27: 1-9 
June 26 — Proverbs 27: 10-18 
June 27 — Proverbs 27: 19-27 
June 28 — Proverbs 28: 1-9 
June 29 Proverbs 28: 10-18 
June 30 — Proverbs 28: 19-28 
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CHILDREN’S 
STORY 

By M. Elizabeth 
Gilmore 


™ The first summer holiday week-end promised good 
weather to Rick Taylor and his camping friends. Ten-Mile 
Point, near Victoria, B.C. offered an ideal spot for mem- 
bers of the sleeping-bag and cook-out society. Rick and 
Don had organized the group for summer expeditions and 
had prevailed upon a favoured adult to join each weekend 
party. This time, Rick’s grandfather, a weathered old sea 
captain, was the honoured guest. The boys eagerly agreed 
to Rick’s suggestion of the first senior camper, looking 
forward to a campfire session flavoured with old tales of 
the sea. 

Now, as twilight settled, the campers built their fire 
on a flat granite rock at Smugglers’ Cove on the end of the 
point. The sleeping bags and other equipment lay ready for 
use on a grassy area near the fire. The old captain puffed 
slowly on his pipe as the fire flickered into action. Eight 
young faces watched eagerly, imagining the many ad- 
ventures which had made the captain’s life so full and 
exciting. “Captain Taylor,” began Don, “can you tell us 
how Smugglers’ Cove got its name?” 

“Yes,” answered the old man, “although its official name 
is Maynard Cove, it received its nickname because it was a 
landing place for smugglers from about 1890 until about 
1908. During that time, a drug called opium was brought 
in boat loads for illegal sale in Canada. Men sailed up the 
coast from the United States, pretending to be fishermen; 
then they would put their forbidden cargo ashore here. 
Men who worked with them would come out by road, pick 
up the contraband drug and sell it secretly, making a lot of 
money. Besides being illegal, the drug can be very 
dangerous.” 

“Did you ever see any real smugglers?” asked Bob, his 
freckled face keen with interest. 

“Well — yes,” mused the old man. “I remember back 
in 1905 when I was out for an early spring sail with my 
my crew. It was a morning late in February. We had been 
talking about Old Jim Jamieson, the best sailor and navi- 
gator around here for years, but very foxy in feuds with 
the law. A big, broad shouldered Englishman he was, who 
had sailed many deep sea square riggers until the early 
1890s. Then he began running shiploads of immigrants 
from the United States through Puget Sound to Canada. 
Often, these new settlers were really planning to help 
smuggle and sell the cargo of forbidden drugs. Four of 
these boatloads were seized by police, but sly old Jim 
always escaped capture. 

“As I said, we were sailing along in the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca when we saw one ship swiftly following another 
We soon realized that it was the United States revenue 
cutter GRANT chasing a sloop towards Deception Pass. 
Through the telescope, we could see the huge form of the 
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Smugglers’ Cove ~~: 
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same man we had talked about earlier. Jim Jamieson 
himself was throwing large bags of cargo overboard. For 
fifteen minutes, he sailed the sloop and tossed his load. 
When the vessel GRANT blocked his way, Old Jim had 
to stop. We had drawn close enough to hear and see 
what happened. Jamieson called up gaily to Captain 
Tozier of the GRANT. ‘It’s all right, Cap, I don’t need 
a tow.’” 

As this deceptive old sailor was well known to Captain 
Tozier, he ordered his crew to inspect the sloop. Detailed 
searching by the suspicious sailors found nothing, al- 
though the load which had gone overboard would have 
been worth $20,000. Once again, Old Jim had slipped 
through the clutches of the law.” 

“We sailed off without letting Jim know what we had 
seen, but we gave our story to the newspaper later. Old 
Jim continued his illegal work for years, but finally was 
shot in a midnight dash for freedom off Alki Point. After 
that time, the parts of the story were put together by 
historians and writers and recorded in the Provincial 
Library.” 

“T guess it’s people like you who remember these things 
that provide a lot of information on places around here,” 
remarked Rick. 

“Yes,” answered Rick’s grandfather, “people like me, 
writers of books and newspapers, and police officers who 
record details in their official record books.” 

“Are there other Smugglers’ Coves?” asked Dave. 

“Yes, there is one somewhere in the Chatham Islands,” 
answered the Captain, “where rum was smuggled into 
Canada. However, after the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police raided it in 1924, not much has been heard about 
Ii 

“I guess the smugglers always get caught sometime, 
don’t they,” added Don. 

“Usually,” replied the old man, “and the severe 
punishment makes them realize how foolish they were.” 

“It was so exciting then and so peaceful now,” drawled 
a drowsy voice. 

“Quiet enough to sleep and dream about the old days 
of smuggling?” asked the Captain. 

“Let’s try it,” yawned another sleepy listener. 

Eight exhausted young boys crawled into their sleeping 
bags, as Captain Taylor checked the fire, then stretched 
into his bed roll. As the rising tide waters climbed higher 
on the shore, the lapping waves shared only with the aged 
rocks and sand, their secret story of the sunken treasures 
far out in the depths of the Strait. Rick and his friends 
were grateful that the aged captain had shared with them 
his secret of the forbidden treasure that never reached 
Smugglers’ Cove. > 


Remembering the Church 
In Your Will 


The Church, when it is named in a Will, 
should never be considered as a 
beneficiary, but asanagent. Mission, 
not maintenance, should be the motive 
of such a bequest. 


As duties and interests change, the will 


should be up-dated to reflect the 
author’s growing sense of responsibil- 
ity and loyalty to his dependents and 
to the causes he believes in. A 
Christian’s Will will reflect how import- 
ant the Gospel is to him. 


For further information write to: 


THE BOARD OF STEWARDSHIP AND BUDGET 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario 


THE MODERATOR, 
95th General Assembly 


THEOLOGY AND 


™ The word “theology” seldom crosses our lips and even 
more rarely puzzles our minds. In its Greek origin, how- 
ever, the word meant “speaking about God”. A modern 
dictionary defines it as the “‘science of religion”. Whatever 
connotations the word has for us today most of us prob- 
ably feel it more correct to speak of the “crisis of 
theology” than to discuss the “theology of crisis”. 

There certainly are many questions facing theologians. 
Indeed, a good many of the most pointed questions are 
raised by themselves. They are not all able to answer to 
their own satisfaction questions they have raised. They are 
disturbed by the fact that too many of us have made too 
much of secondary aspects of our faith to the neglect of 
the “basics”. This does not exempt our theological leaders 
from the danger of becoming lost in their own woods. 
Ex-bishop Pike now describes himself, for example, as one 
of the great body of “alumni” of the church. It certainly 
seems much to the point to speak about the “crisis of 
theology”. 

It is true that everywhere we turn we find some new 
article on the subject of crisis. We are advised that there 
is a crisis in rural development, paralleled by another 
crisis in the suburban development of the cities. There 
are ever-recurring crises in monetary matters as well as in 
the field of credit. We are told that we face crises in the 
world of education and in the world of politics. We face 
and pass through one crisis after another in our own 
personal relationships, in our physical health and in our 
mental well-being. 

It is not unusual to hear people say, describing their 
own personal experiences or their public life that for a 
period of time they have just been living “from crisis to 
crisis”. A former U.S. Secretary of State was accused of 
following a policy of dwelling upon the grimmer of the 
possibilities that faced the free world. This policy was 
called “brinkmanship”; the free world was always on the 
brink of disaster. 

And all of this despite the fact we know the old fable 
to be true, a person can call “wolf!” too often. Many 
threats to our future and to our safety are based on gross 
over-statements of the case, and if we persist in the 
practice, after a time no one will pay much attention to 
our alarms. 

If you would like to look it up, you will find that our 
word for “crisis” comes from a Greek word that stands 
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“I hate double-minded 
men” (Ps. 119: 113, RSV). 


“| hate men 
who are half and half’ (Moffat). 


for “decision”. It certainly is true that most crises call 
for prompt decisions; a monetary crisis demands some 
decision and action on the part of the world’s economists, 
a political crisis demands decisions to be made by our 
statesmen. And speaking about God requires a decision 
on the part both of him who speaks and of him who — 
listens. The science of religion demands that a decision 
be made as to the value and authority of its claims. The 
theology of the Christian religion offers no alternative to 
a firm decision about Jesus Christ. “He that is not with 
DG regen 

Some of us need something catastrophic to set the rusty 
wheels of our wills in motion. But God does not always 
use the earthquake and the storm. Many of his greatest 
saints went through no apparent struggle with the question 
of decision. Isaiah turned in to the temple one day, in 
the year that King Uzziah died, and a little while after 
went out into the streets again, without any of his fellow- 
worshippers knowing that he had come to a great 
decision. But the great thing is that we should come to a 
decision, and actually begin. Ovid wrote that the first step 
is half the journey. 

It has been said that being decisive and making de- 
cisions are crucial in our day. (Though decisiveness is the 
crux, and may crucify.) Making one decision (and especi- 
ally a decision in the realm of the theology of Jesus 
Christ) influences all the rest of our choices. And there 
is a point in the words of Martin Buber: “If there were 
a devil, it would not be one who decided against God, 
but one who, in eternity, came to no decision.” 

Winston Churchill, in describing the situation facing 
the Allies in 1943 wrote, “Between victory and survival 
there are many stages. Henceforth our danger was not 
destruction but stalemate.” And this, surely, is the danger 
to most of our lives. Ours must ever remain a “theology 
of crisis”. What will you do with Jesus? 


PRAYER 


God of love, who hast sent an only-begotten and sinless 
Son to call all of us back to thee, grant us also hearing 
ears, cbedient minds, loving hearts and responsive spirits. 
Grant us wisdom to make the decisions that must be made 
in the name of Jesus Christ, and his own courage to stand 
by them. In his name that is above every name we pray. 
Amen. * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


™ A Christian statesman who has devoted most of his 
time and energy for the past two years to the tragic 
Nigeria/Biafra situation was elected moderator of the 
95th general assembly. He is the Rev. Edward H. John- 
son, B.Sc., B.Th., D.D., overseas secretary of the general 
board of missions since 1954. Dr. Johnson is 59 years of 
age. 

Early in life “Ted” Johnson developed a concern for 
people and how a Christian responds to those in need. His 
father, the late Charles Johnson, a leading Presbyterian 
layman, was the founder of Tyndale House in downtown 
Montreal. Young Johnson acted as a volunteer helper 
while in high school. His mother’s great interest was over- 
seas missions, and she was a leader in the Women’s 
Missionary Society at presbyterial, synodical and national 
levels. 

What Dr. Johnson has done since has all been in keep- 
ing with his youthful conviction that the church must 
make its witness by serving in particular concrete problems 
in Canada and across the world. He believes firmly, as he 
told the young adult observers from the moderator’s 
chair, that youth must have a voice and an active part in 
the life and work of the church. 

Since the breakaway of Biafra in 1967 Dr. Johnson has 
travelled thousands of miles, made innumerable telephone 
calls, and besieged those in high places in government, 
in the United Nations, and in. church and inter-church 
headquarters. 

His concern has been chiefly to bring about some sort 
of cease fire and eventual reconciliation. Meanwhile he 
has dedicated himself to alleviating the starvation and 
suffering brought about in both the estranged areas. 

Dr. Johnson was the first Canadian to visit Biafra. 
Eighteen months ago he managed to get in through the 
blockade, returned to Europe, and then flew to Lagos to 
talk to Nigerian government leaders. Twice since he has 
made the hazardous night flight to Biafra on relief planes. 
His first act when the general assembly ended was to fly 
to Europe for a meeting of Jointchurchaid and possible 
visits to both Lagos and Biafra. 

In his role as a Christian statesman, Dr. Johnson has 
made many trips to Geneva, London, Rome, Washington, 
New York and Ottawa. He has worked with both Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic churchmen to set up the relief 
organization known as Jointchurchaid. 

He was one of the founders and is executive vice-presi- 
dent of Canairelief, which has provided three super Con- 
stellations to fly relief supplies from Sao Tome to Biafra 
under cover of darkness. 

In 1930 E. H. Johnson won the gold medal in mathe- 
matics and physics when he graduated from McGill 
University. Then he took a degree in theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, New Jersey, followed by post- 
graduate work in Edinburgh and Berlin. 


St. James Church, Long Branch, Ontario, was his first 
charge. In 1935 he and his wife were appointed mission- 
aries to Manchuria, but after six years were forced to 
withdraw by the aggression of the Japanese in that area. 

In 1941 E. H. Johnson became secretary for missionary 
education in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Six 
years later he was called to the post of general secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for Christian Mis- 
sions, with an office in New York City. 

The general assembly appointed him secretary for 
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overseas missions in 1954, and Dr. Johnson has since 
given leadership to our work in India, Formosa, Japan, 
Nigeria and the Caribbean, including Guyana. 

In recognition of his distinguished service to the church, 
The Presbyterian College conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon E. H. Johnson in 1956. 

It is significant that Dr. Johnson was present at the 
founding meetings of the All Africa Christian Conference, 
the East Asia Christian Council, and the Caribbean As- 
sembly of Reformed Churches. He helped to establish the 
United Theological College of the West Indies at Kingston, 
Jamaica. In the World Council of Churches he has chaired 
the department of missionary studies and served as ad- 
visory member of the central committee. 

At Princeton he met Catharine Cameron, a Methodist 
minister’s daughter, who was director of the nursery school 
there. They were married in 1934. Mrs. Johnson is a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University and of the Nursery 
Training School in Boston. 

They have four children, three of whom were born in 
China. Anne, who is married to S. W. Sikowic, lives in 
San Diego, California, with her husband and their three 
children. Peter Cameron, the only son, is a hospital ad- 
ministrator in Hamilton, Ont. He is married and has two 
children. Catharine’s husband is Dr. David R. Smith, an 
ophthalmologist. They live in Willowdale, Ont., and have 
three sons. Faith is a teacher in a day care centre in 
New York City. 

The new moderator hasn’t had much leisure for sports 
in recent years, but he does excel at diving, canoeing and 
skiing, and has medals and ribbons to prove it. 

“Pierre Trudeau and I have the same outdoor interests,” 
he said with a twinkle in his eye, “do you think the 
moderator should challenge the prime minister to a diving 
competition?” 

Dr. Johnson rejoices in the spirit of change that is 
evident in the church. For some years now he has pressed 
for renewal. It was he who initiated a committee on the 
state of the church, he supported the committee that 
brought LAMP into being, and he produced some of the 
resolutions on change that came before the 1968 general 
assembly. 

At this assembly he made it quite plain that while he 
favours renewal at every level, he believes in moving for- 
ward within the channels for planning and growth that 
the church provides. Evolution, in the sense of changing to 
something better, rather than revolution, is his policy. * 
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An Experimental Assembly 


® “What do you think of the way the general assembly is 
being run this year?” was a question that was asked many 
times over during the week. 

The answer, as we heard it, was that the new format was 
well received. The two days of working groups provided 
free and open discussion, and laid the foundation for an 
understanding of the business that followed. 

One minister commented, “Everyone voted with a 
higher degree of awareness. The elders who are hesitant 
to speak in the large assembly really opened up in the 
small groups.” 

An elder commissioner who had attended two previous 
assemblies said: “This is an historic general assembly. 
Attendance has been remarkable. I have never seen so few 
out in the halls or drinking coffee during business ses- 
sions.” 

The Rev. Donald 'C. MacDonald, chairman of the 
business committee, told his congregation in Simcoe: 

“When assembly adjourned about midnight Friday, the 
moderator conducted a simple devotional period. This 
part of assembly is always a moving experience, and I 
thought this time more than ever, because the assembly, 
perhaps because of the two days of study sessions, seemed 
to be a closer knit unit. As Dr. Johnson read scripture, 
led in prayer, and the assembly stood to sing Psalm 110, 
I thought I heard someone sob. I noticed a few.feet from 
me one of the young adult observers with tears rolling 
down her cheeks as she sang those moving words. What 
strange power the Spirit was using there we could not tell, 
but to me this girl was showing by the emotion through 
which she was passing, the value of the participation of 
these young people. 

“When Mrs. Margaret Campbell, acting mayor of 
Toronto brought greetings, she spoke of some of the 
problems we face today. She asked, “Where were we when 
our young people were growing up? Why are so many 
young people alienated from society and the church?’ 


Wanted: New Hymns 


@ Soon after the general assembly authorized it to do so 
the committee on the Book of Praise met and announced 
a world-wide hymn competition. The committee is ask- 
ing for hymns in modern speech in a metre suitable for 
congregational singing. 

Worthwhile monetary awards are being recommended 
by the committee to the administrative council. There 
will be a first and second prize and also three or four 
special prizes. 

There are no restrictions as to subject or theme. The 


“We need to listen to them, for many have something 
worthwhile to say. We need to listen and perhaps then we 
will make more sense to them. I believe that God is some- 
how using these difficult days in which we live to make a 
better and more peaceable world. Let us awake to our 
task, and like a mighty army on the march, only with 
the sword of the Spirit instead of guns, let us attack the 
ramparts of evil and unbelief.” 

The presence of young adult observers and their partici- 
pation in some of the debates should help to open the door 
to more representation by younger members, and en- 
courage presbyteries and congregations to welcome youth 
to committees and boards. The fact that a proposal to 
lower the age for election to the eldership from 21 to 
18 years was sent down to presbyteries for opinion is 
another indication of change in the church. 

It was a novelty to have French spoken at the general 
assembly, and it was heartening to have so much concern 
shown for English-French relations in Canada. A special 
committee was established to co-ordinate the policy and 
program of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in the 
area of French work. 


There was a willingness to adopt new forms and pro- 
cedures that has not always been evident in the high court 
of the church. Even the method of electing the moderator 
is to be different. Long before the assembly meets in 
Halifax next June the official nominee will have been 
chosen by ballot, and will be able to prepare for office. 

We are pleased that the 1975 centennial of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada is not to be focused on our- 
selves and our past. The general board of missions is to 
investigate and suggest an appropriate form of service or 
mission as a centennial project through which we as a 
church might demonstrate our gratitude to God. 

Altogether it was a good assembly. The church should 
be grateful to the business committee, to LAMP, and to 
all who co-operated in a week of experiment. 


hymn may be one of praise, one on missions, one for 
children, one for weddings, or any other suitable subject. 

The competition is for words only, although a tune 
may be suggested. It is open to anyone, anywhere. The 
deadline is January 15, 1970. Submissions should be 
sent to: Hymn Competition, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario. 

All hymns selected for prizes will become the property 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada and will be in- 
corporated in the revised Book of Praise. * 
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M There was a presence on the RECORD 


fringe of the general assembly, made 
evident by the daily distribution of a 
mimeographed sheet entitled “Cele- 
brant”. It was published by an ad 
hoc group known as ACT, which 
stands for Action for Church Trans- 
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formation. 2 Theology and Crisis, D. Glenn Campbell 
Four of the young adult observers 3 A Profile of the Moderator 
were associated with ACT, but it is 6 Pungent and Pertinent, Hugh Macdonald 
an organization quite apart from 8 Assembly 1969, a summary 
them. 
. - 18 Renewal — but not Revolution, W. Gordon Maclean 
ACT came into being some 
months ago, held conferences, and 
prepared study papers for distribu- 
tion to the commissioners. One on departments 
“The Role of Women in_ the 
Church”, was read to the assembly. eae: Be Se oe se 
Not really startling in content, it 24 You Were Asking? 32 Crossword Puzzle 
proposed that women refuse to work ze Re vais zingers = Re news 
in the kitchen at church affairs and Sees : eh 
28 Men 33 Calendar 
that teams of men and women do 
this work. It accused men of ex- vee a ae 
iia 30 Records 35 Children’s Story 


ploiting women in the church. Sep- 
arate training for men and women 
is no longer necessary, the paper 
claimed, It urged women to stop 
earning money to hand over to men 
to spend. And it asked congrega- 
tions to stop trying to control the 
lives of the wives of ministers. 

The commissioners were divided 
on how to treat this document. By 
a close vote they refused to refer it 
to the LAMP committee or to 
spread it in the minutes. 

Selected Presbyterians were in- 
vited to an ACT “celebration” on 
the Saturday and Sunday preceding 
the assembly, where intensive prep- 
aration was made for a week of 
action. 

“Celebrant” might have been 
used as a force for constructive 
criticism. Instead it smirked at the 
“circus” as it called the working 
groups, and talked in language that 
most commissioners found incom- 
prehensible. 

It did echo the thoughts of many 
on some matters, such as when it 
called for a larger budget and more 
staff for the board of evangelism and 
social action. But the whole atti- 
tude of “Celebrant” was reflected in 
a daily quote from the prophet 
Amos, “I take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies”. * 
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cover Story 


When Dr. E. H. Johnson broke with tradition 
and refused to wear the usual ruffles and lace that 
signify the office, he was immediately described 
by the press as an “unruffled’ moderator. This 
photograph was taken in Knox College especially 
for The Record by A. F. Lightbourn of Whitby, 
Ontario, who also took the black and white 
photos of the general assembly. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


THE SYSTEM 
DOES NOT WORK 


by Hugh Macdonald, 
Victoria-Royce Church, 
Toronto 


@ Whatever the historians, theolo- 
gians, tracers of tradition may say, the 
validity of the church in the eyes of 
society depends on her present effec- 
tiveness as an institution, in producing 
committed people of practical good to 
be the leaven of society and in fulfilling 
meaningful purposes of good in and 
for that society. Whatever she herself 
may feel about winning souls, pro- 
claiming the gospel, et al, the general 
view is that the church system must 
produce for society rather than for 
heaven, answer present urgencies 
rather than promise future joys. 

In the view of many within and 
without the church the system is not 
working! It is not producing either in- 
side or outside the church. This is not 
just one discontented opinion, but one 
that seems nowadays to crop up with 
increasing frequency in conversations 
of church folk who are intimately in- 
volved in the system. The detail of 
complaint may differ but the incidence 
of this opinion is high. Men in the 
ministry range from vehemence to the 
sad shake of the head when many very 


unworthy attitudes are explained as fm 


tion is real — the impotence of people 
the strangulation of purposes; the in- 
terminable concentration on things 
that really aren’t worth a hill of beans, 
the false politenesses that short-circuit 
all usefulness, the theological distrust 
among equals who differ, the so-called 
democracy gone mad until all author- 
ity and even direction is murdered by 
the gentle smothering of heaped up 
opinions. Perhaps, indeed, the ruthless- 
ness of mammon has much to com- 
mend it after all; at least you know 
where you stand. 

I would contend that there is a need 
to consider whether the tradition of a 
system in any denomination should 
be allowed to stand in the way of its 
efficiency. I would go further and say 
that to base an administrative system 
on a somewhat doubtful theology and 
tradition is not only mistaken piety... 
it becomes practically ancestor wor- 
ship and flies in the face of all com- 
mon sense: its very conscientiousness 
in maintaining its lines of distinction 
becomes the sludge in the machinery. 

Now, to say these things is un- 
doubtedly to have one’s neck thorough- 
ly jumped on. I prefer to say them 
with risk of this within the ministry 
than to fire a Parthian shot when 
thoroughly disgusted and leaving the 
ministry. A great deal has been said 
and written about why men leave the 
ministry — some of it critically, even 
caustically. For all that has been ad- 


part of the privilege of our ecclesiasti- [o = 


cal democracy until one wonders when 
Christianity stopped and this brand of 
Presbyterianism began. Elders are less 
and less willing to take representative 


office in presbytery, especially if they § 


have had experience of its frustrations, 
and there is no question but that it is 
increasingly difficult to get laymen to 
accept the life-long bondage . . . as 
they see it . . . of the eldership. 
Recently I managed to get a fine 
young professional man to be my 
presbytery elder. Already he is express- 
ing doubts as to the spending of time 


fee 


duced in the way of argument, I be- 
lieve that more men leave the ministry, 
and certainly the pastorate, from real 
frustration with the grinding impotence 
of the various levels of church govern- 
ment than for any other reason. We 
have developed a constitutional in- 
ability to do anything simply or quick- 
ly in our processes of government, and 
yet we claim that Christianity is a 
simple faith for simple people. We 
pride ourselves on our conservative 
capacity to stand back from any issue 
and view it carefully, while others act. 
Thank God for the great exception — 
the Constellation of Compassion: may 
it be the rule for the future. 

There has been a small nibbling at 
the possibility of change in some of 
our presbyteries and even kirk sessions. 
But private ventures implicitly illegal 
or, at least, unauthorized departures, 
are unsatisfactory while the whole slow 
system needs to be updated. You can- 
not change people, granted, and 
from the point of view of a real love 
for a church that has in my opinion 
more character than any other in the 
land, and for a faith that I try however 
imperfectly to live by, I am concerned 


to see many changes — and not 
changes painfully wrung out of an un- 
willing constituency. We tend to 


dribble the years away as if there were 
no urgency: we have developed the 
long-term attitude while we have no 
assurance of tenure, and business-like 


“Now why should a little boy worry about pesticide, bacteria count, or environment 
on what we do. The sense of frustra- pollution? You don’t hear daddy complain, do you?” 
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people, ministers and elders alike, lose 
patience with methods that cater to the 
slowest, give full rein to the cantank- 
erous or the foolish and eventually and 
unwillingly come to the conclusion 
that what the system requires of them 
the faith they hold does not. 

There are many things to examine: 
job alignment in the ministry as dis- 
tinct from this admixture of supposed 
piety and hid self-interest that we refer 
to as the “Call” system; training for 
the ministry itself, with a very sound 
cultural and theological basis certain- 
ly, but a wide and continuing on-the- 
job training .. . and not one week a 
year either: the committee system in 
session and presbytery; both in its 
divisions and effectiveness: the pos- 
sible delegation of authority within 
both session and presbytery to avoid 
the formal monthly re-hash and repeti- 
tion: any synod I’ve seen made no 
impact. Incidentally, in these days of 
photographic reproduction why do we 
still handwrite minutes? j 

Could we look at worship and the 
standard of preaching across the 
church: could we, too, have a long 
moratorium on the dreary procession 
of banal small services of formal 
recognition of this and that, until one 
feels like bringing along the manse cat 
for consecration in gently vague terms 
of nothing too definite but something 
all the same: could we dare to con- 
sider the fact that a seminar on the art 
of communication with an acknowledg- 
ed expert from outside the ministry or, 
indeed, the church, might be an 
awakening if not a sanctifying thing? 
Could we look at the possible differ- 
ence between the congregation and the 
Christian community, between the 
mustering of the congregational clan at 
11 a.m. to disperse again at 12.05, 
and the possibilities of the Lord’s Day 
as a day spent together as the people 
of Christ in re-creative activity, where- 
by mind and spirit are stimulated in 
the community of Christian folk. 

Is it possible that an emphasis might 
emerge in our church architecture 
whereby we acknowledge that the day 
of the four and five hundred seat 
sanctuary and big halls is gone and 
the day of the community complex, 
with provision of quiet rooms for 
meditation, study, small informal group 
discussion, cells for individual prayer 
and thought, perhaps with simple 
sleeping accommodation, is come: and 
is it possible, too, that in such a com- 
plex the provision of a small chapel 
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or even chapels, might lead us eventu- 
ally to a new understanding of worship 
as simple approach to God, with 
fragile beauty that is natural and not 
strained, and deliver us eventually 
from the lumbering ineptitude of piety 
projected over vast areas of largely 
empty pews, with the aid of four 
hymns, an anthem, a handful of an- 
nouncements hurriedly handed in at 
the last minute, and a layman to read 
the lessons. We must bridge these 
gaps, from congregation to Christian 
community, from Sunday service to 
day of spiritual re-creation; I for one 
could believe that this is why we 
have lost our evening congregations, 
because we failed to fill the in-between 
hours. 

Given the opportunity I would 
build across this land places of wor- 
shipfulness, where people might prac- 
tise the quiet arts of meditation, in- 
quiry, thought, prayer and worship — 
monasteries of the market place not for 
the cloistered few to dwell and remain, 
but for the thoughtful and the hurt, 
the devout and the despairing, the re- 
ligious and the needy with the un- 
defined but definite need, to come for 
renewal and reconciliation right in the 
centre of the busy world, so that they 
might go bearing their brightened gifts 
and do good as their Master did. 

Is it all hopeless idealism? It is 
idealism, and there are days when it 
seems hopeless: but then there are 
other days when the gleam and the 
vision are real and possible for the 
renewing of the church, because I be- 
lieve anew in the church and what 
she can be, as I acknowledge her 
Lord. * 


YOUR NEXT RECORD 
The September issue will be com- 
bined with October, and _ should 
reach you on or before September 
25 


The executive of The Record 
committee has taken this step to 
meet rising postal rates, rather than 
to ask for an increase in subscrip- 
tion rates. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS | 
_ At the end of May the re- 
_ceipts from congregations for 
the general assembly’s budget 
totalled $529,296, as against 
— $548,285 in 1968. | 
_ Expenditures for the first 
five months were $858,128, as 
compared to $851,770 for the 
_ same period last year. 


Great. 
Ontario Adventure 
Vacations 


Enjoy dramatic triumphs 
at Stratford Festival 


Land between the Lakes 


An Adventure Vacation in 

the Land between the Lakes will 
lavish you with the 

golden fruitfulness of the land, 
with cultural jewels and a wealth 
of entertainments. 


From the sparkling sands of 
Lake Erie to the blue-water Lake 
Huron shores—from Niagara 
Falls to Tobermory—you’ll find 
rich crops and laden vine- 

yards. Bustling international ship- 
ping. Quiet villages and historic 
places like Hamilton’s Dundurn 
Castle. Industrial wonders 

like Sarnia’s skyscraper-sized 
chemistry sets and Douglas Point’s 
nuclear power. Bird sanctuaries 
and pony rides. Safe sandy 
swimming places beside splendid 
campsites and well-appointed 
accommodations. 


A Land between the Lakes Ad- 
venture Vacation will reward your 
family with treasured memories 
galore. And to help you plan 

it we'll send you further details. 
Just mail the coupon today. 
Province of Ontario, i 
' Department of Tourism & Information, | 
' Parliament Buildings, Room Z12, ' 
' Toronto 2. 


' Please tell me more about a Land | 
‘ between the Lakes Adventure Vacation. } 


' Name 

‘ 
; Address pes tae 
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‘ Ontario : “ay | 
' Department of Tourism nt Ts ' 
' & Information wesy 


RELIEF 


LASSEMB‘LY 1969 


™ Opening for the first time in history on a Sunday, the 
95th general assembly was preceded by public worship at 
which the moderator of the last assembly, Dr. Clifton J. 
MacKay, preached a sermon on the theme, “Let the 
Church be the Church”. 

Dr. Edward H. Johnson, secretary for overseas mis- 
sions, was elected moderator on the first ballot. The 
election was made unanimous on motion of Dr. A. Lorne 
Mackay of Hamilton seconded by the Rev. Donald St. 
Clair Campbell of Sarnia. 

In his report for the year Dr. C. J. MacKay mentioned 
particularly his visit to the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan to share in its 60th anniversary celebrations, and to 
the general assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Young Adult observers 
Present in front pews at the opening were ten young 
adult observers appointed by the National Young Adult 
Steering Committee in consultation with the board of 
Christian education. They were: Jim Duke, Grimsby, Ont.; 
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Janet Guildford, Halifax, N.S.; Eileen Chapman, Van- 
couver, B.C.; Colin Wasacase, Kenora, Ont.; Jim Cun- 
ningham, Rocky Mountain House, Alta.; Ann Yee, 
Iroquois, Ont.; John Fraser, New Glasgow, N.S.; Gregory 
Harris, Ottawa, Ont.; Mr. Jean Porret, Montreal, Que.; 
and Dawn Ross, Vancouver, B.C. 

While the observers had no vote in the general assembly 
they were invited from time to time to speak on matters 
before the court. 


Working groups 

The commissioners and observers were divided into ten 
working groups. On Monday and Tuesday, both morning 
and afternoon, they visited the ten rooms in Knox College 
for an hour at a time to discuss with representatives of 
the boards and committees of general assembly the reports 
which had been mailed to them previously. 

This intimate form of confrontation, in which questions 
and suggestions were invited, laid the groundwork for 
an assembly quite different from those in the past. 
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Evaluation sheets 
Because of the experimental nature of. this general 
assembly, permission was granted at the Wednesday 
morning sederunt to distribute evaluation sheets to all 
commissioners, to be completed and returned by Friday. 


Fraternal delegates 

On Monday evening, after a dinner in New College, 
the commissioners and observers met in Knox College 
chapel for a regular business sederunt. 

At this time greetings were brought from the Very Rev. 
Archibald Watt, moderator of the Church of Scotland in 
1965; Rev. Dr. Donald G. Miller, president of Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, representing the North American 
Area Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance and also 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; Rev. A. J. 
Hallam, a minister of the Presbyterian Church of Aus- 
tralia; Dr. L. E. Gregory, general secretary of the Baptist 
Convention of Ontario and Quebec; the Very Rev. Angus 
J. MacQueen, deputy moderator of the United Church of 
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Canada; and Rev. Dr. Floyd T. Honey, general secretary 
of the Canadian Council of Churches. 

Greetings from the Canadian Bible Society were ex- 
tended by the Rev. Russell Self, who presented the moder- 
ator with a Bible. 


Overseas missionaries 

On Tuesday evening the Rev. D. G. Neil of Hamilton, 
chairman of the general board of missions, presented the 
following on furlough or leave from overseas fields: 

Miss Margaret Ramsay, Formosa and Guyana; Miss 
Diane Petrie, Formosa; Miss Dorothy Bulmer, Nigeria/ 
Biafra; Miss Doreen Morrison, India; Miss Elsie Taylor, 
Nigeria/Biafra, Rev. Ted Ellis, Formosa; Rev. Glen 
Davis, Japan; and Miss Beatrice Scott, India. 

The Rev. Alex Zeidman of Toronto, who spent six 
months in Biafra as a relief worker, was also introduced. 

New appointees are: Miss Wilma Welsh, to Formosa; 
Miss Joy Randall, probably to Formosa, and the Rev. 
Geoffrey and Mrs. Johnston, to the Caribbean. 
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Loyal addresses 
Addresses to Her Majesty the Queen, to His Excellency 
the Governor General, and to the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada were presented by the Rev. H. L. Henderson of 
Portage la Prairie and adopted by the assembly. 


Overseas missions 

Upon request the general board of missions was “au- 
thorized to assign personnel and funds within the author- 
ized budget to new programs of mission that do not 
commit the church beyond 1972”, the board to report on 
this to the next general assembly. 

It was explained that the overseas section of the board 
is exploring new ways of working in historical areas, such 
as Japan, Formosa and India; that it has been invited to 
serve in other countries, such as Afghanistan and Malawi, 
and that it may share in joint efforts, such as ecumenical 
teams in Italy and Algeria. 

A citation was presented (in absentia) to the Rev. Clare 
McGill, who has worked for 15 years in Formosa. Most 
of his labour has been given to translating the scriptures 
for the Tayal tribe of aborigines. To do this he invented 
an alphabet, and is now engaged in a literary program to 
enable the Tayal people to read. 

Appreciation was expressed to the Rev. Russell Self, 
who has been a missionary in Central India for 20 years. 
He has accepted appointment by the United Bible Soci- 
eties as distribution consultant for the Asia-Pacific area, 
with headquarters in Hong Kong. 

“How the Word Gets Around” was adopted as the 
missionary theme for the church for prayer and study 
in 1970-71. 


Life and Mission 

This is a time of heavy traffic of all kinds, the general 
assembly was told by its new committee on life and 
mission projects. People and ideas are moving over the 
highways and airways, the printed page and the channels. 

Mobility has set several trends in motion, Dr. Charles 
C. Cochrane of Montreal, chairman of LAMP, said in his 
report. One is the trend that turns people into things. 
Another is the counter-trend to emphasize the achieve- 
ments of man, as in Expo ’67. Then there are the trends 
towards rebellion and destruction. 

LAMP presented 32 recommendations on congrega- 
tional life, youth in the church, women in the church, 
ministry, the national structures of the church, experimen- 
tation in church government and administration, com- 
munications, a conference centre, and on-going reform. 

Fortunately LAMP was authorized to publish and 
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circulate a popular report, since it is impossible to deal 
with all the decisions of the assembly on the 32 recom- 
mendations here. These are the highlights in abbreviated 
form: 

Term eldership for five years at a time, referred to 
presbyteries for study. 

In order that sessions might better plan, supervise, and 
execute the affairs of the congregation, a series of com- 
mittees should be elected. Referred for further study. 

That congregations and ministers be urged to take their 
communities more seriously and to discover areas of need 
to be served. Approved. 

That presbyteries be encouraged to experiment in new 
forms of mobile task-oriented congregations. Approved. 

That the general assembly encourage broader partici- 
pation by the people of the church in church affairs, and 
take steps to inform members and adherents of their priv- 
ileges to assemble for consideration of church affairs. 
Approved. 

That a larger place be made for youth and young 
adults in the courts and committees of the church, and 
instructions given that this policy be implemented. Ap- 
proved. 

That all courts, boards and committees of the church 
be instructed to seek out and bring in to the policy and 
decision-making bodies of the church women who are 
willing and able to serve. Approved. 

That professional church workers obtain at least a 
working knowledge of the French language, and that 
money be made available for intensive courses in French 
language and culture. Approved. 


That a standing committee be created to recommend 
the training and re-training requirements for lay and or- 
dained professional church workers. Approved . 

That study be made of the functions and services 
needed by the church from its national agencies and a 
plan devised to develop appropriate structures for the 
same. Approved. 

That a committee be set up to advise on communica- 
tions, and to study the needs of the church in this whole 
field. Approved. 

That an agency for planning and development be set 
up. Adopted in principle and referred to the administra- 
tive council. 

The LAMP committee was discharged, effective July 
31. A standing ovation was given its chairman, Dr. 
Charles Cochrane, and its executive officers, the Rev. 
R. P. Carter, the Rev. J. C. Cooper, and the Rev. Wayne 
Smith. 


Envoy to the Vatican 

Dr. Wilfred F. Butcher reported for a committee that 
dealt with an overture from the Presbytery of Bruce- 
Maitland opposing the exchange of ambassadors between 
Canada and the Vatican. By unanimous vote the follow- 
ing was adopted: 

That the general assembly inform the cabinet of Canada 
that it considers the appointment of a Canadian am- 
bassador to the Vatican as unnecessary because the 
purpose of the Roman Catholic Church, like that of any 
other church, is primarily evangelical and pastoral and 
the appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican would 
in no way facilitate this aim. 
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Home Missions 

Permission was given to raise the basic stipend of 
ministers from $4,300 annually to $4,600, as funds be- 
come available. They also receive a manse or house 
allowance, and $500 basic travel allowance. 

Authority to initiate studies with a view to developing 
forms of inner city ministries was granted to the general 
board of missions to act through its inner city committee 
in consultation with presbyteries. 

In reply to the Rev. Walter Donovan’s motion at last 
general assembly, the home missions secretary, Dr. H. A. 
Doig, reported that “the appropriate government authori- 
ties have been requested to grant to Indian band councils 
the same or a similar authority to that which is exercised 
by municipal councils in the same province.” 

“Presbyteries were urged to encourage student exchange 
programs between Indian youth and other young Cana- 
dians.” 


The 1975 Centennial 
Congregations are asked to appoint 1975 centennial 
committees to plan for the 100th anniversary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, it was agreed on recom- 
mendation from the committee on history. 
Dr. John A. Johnson of Hamilton outlined some of the 
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plans of that committee. The administrative council will 
give thought, planning and co-ordination to the centen- 
nial celebrations. 

On motion of the Rev. H. T. Ellis, on furlough from 
Formosa, the general board of missions was asked “to 
investigate an appropriate form of service and mission 
by which The Presbyterian Church in Canada may ex- 
press its gratitude to Almighty God for his goodness to 
us from 1875-1975”. 

The proposal is that the centennial be more than just 
a birthday party for our own enjoyment. It should include 
some measure of sacrifice and service to others. 


National Development Fund 

Campaigns for the fund have been launched by 677 
congregations, but in May, 1969, there were 503 congre- 
gations that had done nothing. 

Actual receipts from individuals and congregations to 
the end of 1968 totalled $808,160, while pledges amounted 
to over $2,500,000. 

From the return on N. D. F. funds invested, 70% of 
the increased stipends has been provided, and $12,000 
sent overseas for emergency causes. 

The general assembly approved an allocation of 
$500,000 to support of salaries for ministers, missionaries, 
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DR. A. E. BAILEY, chairman of the board of Christian education, speaks to a working group. 
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deaconesses and catechists; to support the pension fund; 
and to provide bursaries for refresher courses and ap- 
proved advanced courses of studies. This $500,000 is to 
be invested and the income used for development and 
support of the ministry as outlined above. 

The second $500,000 is to be used in five ways: special 
ministries, research and development, institutions in 
Canada, institutions: overseas, and assistance to congrega- 
tions. 

A cheque for $500 was presented to the National De- 
velopment Fund at the general assembly, as a contribu- 
tion from the Korean Christian Church in Japan. Deep 
appreciation was expressed for the generosity and good- 
will of the Korean Christian Church. 


Inter-Church Relations 

Dr. G. Deane Johnston of Brantford reported that the 
committee on inter-church relations had declined an invi- 
tation to participate actively in the discussions of the 
General Commission on Church Union. Our church will 
continue to send observer-consultants to the Anglican- 
United talks on union. 

The committee was authorized to appoint delegates to 
the 1970 general council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance to be held in Nairobi, Kenya, August 20-30, 
1970. At that time the alliance will merge with the Inter- 
national Congregational Council. 


Election of Moderator 

A new method of electing the moderator of the general 
assembly was approved on recommendation of the admin- 
istrative council. 

Briefly it provides for nominations of ministers by pres- 
byteries by November 30 and a vote by ballot by members 
of each presbytery before February 28. The ballots will 
be counted by the committee to advise the moderator. The 
minister (male or female) who receives the highest num- 
ber of votes will become the official nominee for office 
when named a commissioner. Other nominations may be 
made from the floor of the assembly. This procedure will 
take effect immediately for a trial period of five years. 


Administrative Council 

Other matters originating with the administrative coun- 
cil resulted in action as follows: 

A further step will be taken to provide increments in 
stipend for years of service for all ordained ministers and 
missionaries as funds become available. It will go beyond 
the scale adopted last year and eventually would provide 
$3,000 in increments after 20 years of service. 

The assembly approved a gross authorized expenditure 
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from budget receipts of $2,427,147 for 1969. 

Periods of leave or sabbaticals for professors and board 
secretaries were commended in principle, at the rate of 
a month per year of service. 

In the case of ministers the presbyteries are to exercise 
their powers to enable them to be granted leave of absence. 

A committee is at work on plans for a Presbyterian 
Congress in 1971. 


The 1970 General Assembly 
The Church of St. David in Halifax, N.S., will be host 
to the 96th general assembly. It will open on Sunday, 
June 7, at 8 p.m., and will be similar in format to this 
year’s assembly. 


International Affairs 

Participation in an Ottawa liaison office to serve as 
an enabling facility for the expression of mutual concerns 
in national and international affairs between government 
and the Canadian churches, was approved in principle 
by the assembly. The Presbyterian share of cost for the 
first year will be approximately $3,100. 

The general assembly called upon the people of Canada 
to increase their efforts to provide relief for the suffering 
people on both sides of the Nigeria/Biafra conflict. 

It called upon the government of Canada to provide 
financial assistance to church agencies engaged in relief, 
and particularly to support Canairelief. 

It urged the government of Canada to use its good 
offices with the federal government of Nigeria in securing 
safe conduct for clearly marked relief planes transporting 
relief supplies into Biafra. 

In view of the growing bitterness and futility of the war, 
the assembly urged the government of Canada, in con- 
sultation with other governments and regional and inter- 
national organizations, to secure arrangements for a cease- 
fire and negotiations without preconditions looking to- 
wards a peaceful settlement. 


The Presbyterian Record 

The chairman of The Record committee, Miss Helen 
Allen of Toronto, drew attention to a decrease of 1,540 
subscriptions over the year ending March 31. However 
the number of Presbyterian households declined by 1,442 
in 1968. 

The cost of postage for the magazine has increased to 
more than four times as much since the rates rose on 
April 1, 1969. 

In the discussion groups some commissioners suggested 
that the price of The Record be raised to meet the in- 
creasing costs. The assembly authorized The Record 
committee to reduce the number of issues from eleven 
annually to ten, if and when budget problems make it 
necessary. 

The Every Home Plan was commended by the assembly 
as an effective means of enlisting the interest and support 
of all our people. 


The Book of Praise 
When Dr. William Fitch of Toronto reported for the 
committee on revision of the Book of Praise, it was agreed 
that there should be a church-wide competition for new 
hymns in modern idiom. 
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On motion from the floor the committee was instructed 
to consider a supplement containing folk songs, both 
words and music. 


Evangelism and Social Action 

The Canadian Congress on Evangelism, to be held in 
August in Ottawa, was commended to the prayerful in- 
terest of the church. 

The question of a guaranteed annual income or wage 
and its effects upon man and society, was referred to 
presbyteries and congregations for study. 

The board of evangelism and social action presented 
a statement on “The Role of Protest and Violence in 
Society” which in enlarged and revised form was adopted. 

The assembly agreed to “inform the governments (fed- 
eral and provincial) of its support of the just demands of 
the Indians of Canada for full participation in all affairs 
that concern them, and their desires for self-realization 
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DR. W. F. BUTCHER chairs a group in the LAMP section. At the lectern is Dr. Charles Cochrane, in the right front pew are LAMP 


within the social and economic structures of Canadian 
life’. 

The chairman of the board of evangelism and social 
action, the Rev. A. K. Campbell of Thorold, Ont., em- 
phasized the urgent need for the churches of Canada to 
work together in the war against poverty. 

The proposals for unified strategy, as reported in a 
news item in this magazine, were commended by the 
board. 

When French-English relations in Canada were dis- 
cussed, it was agreed on a motion from the floor “that 
in future, reports and recommendations to general assem- 
bly relating to French work and French-English rela- 
tions be printed in both official languages in the Acts and 
Proceedings, and that translation service be provided for 
commissioners.” 


Presbyterian Men 

Some changes were made in order to clarify the point 
that all men in the church are part of the men’s move- 
ment. The “PM Council” at presbytery and synod levels 
will be known as the “Men’s Work Committee”. 

In future “Laymen’s Sunday” will be known as “Laity 
Sunday” to make it plain that women and youth are 
included. 


Home religion 
Regretfully, the assembly concurred with the decision 
of the committee on home religion to discontinue publi- 
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secretaries R. P. Carter, Wayne Smith and John Cooper, with Dr. Sandra Johnston, a committee member. 
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cation of the devotional quarterly, EVERY DAY. It has 
appeared without subsidy from the church for 26 years. 

A major reason for discontinuing the quarterly is the 
greatly increased cost of postage. The autumn issue of 
EVERY DAY will be the last. 

Appreciation was voiced to Dr. E. A. Thomson, editor 
of the quarterly for most of its history, and the Mac- 
Eachern family, who made the publication possible as a 
memorial to the late Rev. Dr. Norman A. MacEachern, 
founder of Presbyterian Publications and Thorn Press. 


Chaplaincy committees 

The Canadian Forces chaplaincy committee reported 
ten Presbyterians in full-time service. Commander A. 
Gordon Faraday is retiring in September. 

The committee on institutional chaplaincies made a 
strong case for recognition of ministers serving as chaplains 
in public institutions. It stressed the need for training for 
supervised pastoral education to improve the counselling 
skills of all in the pastoral ministry. 


The colleges 

By a unanimous vote Principal Robert Lennox of 
Montreal was appointed to the vacant chair of Old Testa- 
ment in Knox College. 

Participation in the Toronto School of Theology as an 
interim measure for the coming year was approved. 

At the Presbyterian College an acting principal will be 
appointed for a year. The board of that college was 
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granted permission to appoint annually as ex-officio 
members of the faculty and senate, any professor of the 
faculty of divinity at McGill University who belongs to 
a congregation of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

It was agreed that two students should be appointed to 
the board of The Presbyterian College and of Knox Col- 
lege. 


Stewardship and budget 

Givings to the general assembly’s budget totalled 
$2,018,182 in 1968, a decrease of 8%. However an- 
other $141,000 was received for Nigeria/Biafra relief. 

The monthly reporting system was commended to ses- 
sions and boards of managers as a means of informing 
members not only about their performance in relation to 
their promises, but also how their gifts are being put to 
work in the church program. 

The assembly approved a budget objective for congre- 
gational giving of $2,500,000 for 1970. 


Christian education 
The assembly was informed of the resignation of Rev. 
Dr. D. M. Warne, who has been a secretary for lay 
ministry, particularly in the field of higher education. The 
Rev. Stuart B. Coles will resign at the end of the year. A 
standing ovation was given these two and Rev. Dr. W. 

H., Fuller, who retired earlier this year. 
The intention of the board in future is to release staff 
from national responsibilities to provide services more 
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closely related to congregations. The Record will carry a 
series of articles in future issues explaining and enlarging 
upon the new relationship of the board of Christian 
education to the church. 


continued 


An evaluation by young adults 

Miss Dawn Ross of Vancouver, B.C., presented this 
evaluation on behalf of the ten young adult observers: 

My primary function in being here is to try to com- 
municate to you some of the feelings and reactions of the 
young adult observers to this meeting of assembly. To do 
so is a difficult task, for we are a group with as many atti- 
tudes and ideals and personalities as there are people in 
it. We have found certain issues extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to agree upon among ourselves, as I’m 
sure many of you must realize. As a matter of fact, it 
is amazing that we could agree on so many matters of 
concern. 

To say that all has been sweetness and light about this 
week — as far as we’re concerned — though, would be 
misleading and false. We have experienced a goodly share 
of deep frustration with the system that on certain issues 
can say one thing but do another. On the one hand, for 
example, assembly has directed the courts to take action 
to involve young people more fully in the boards and com- 
mittees of the church; and on this matter we feel that, 
although a start has been made on implementing this plan 
at this assembly — it is only barely a start. There is yet 
a long way to go. We are aiming for responsible propor- 
tional representation, and we’ll do just about anything to 
get it. 

Some of us question whether or not the structure itself is 
worth getting involved with and worth changing. Some 
of us are considering leaving the institutional church, 
joining countless others who have done the same for 
similar reasons. The situation is serious. 


Most of us, however, feel that there is hope, that the 
system is worth changing — and can be changed — from 
the inside, and that there will come a day when youth will 
have a free voice in church courts and church committees. 
Perhaps we are too impatient. We realize that the church 
is set up with built-in safeguards that are meant to insure 
that change comes in orderly fashion, albeit slow. 

There are many things about this week for which we as 
young adults can be grateful. The very fact that we are 
here is a major step forward. Furthermore, the moderator, 
the clerks, and the chairmen and secretaries of boards have 
really bent over backwards to have our reports handled 
and considered, to have our voice heard in assembly 
wherever permitted by the rules of procedure. We rejoice 
in the willingness to listen to our point of view demon- 
strated by the entire membership of the court while we 
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were meeting in the sections on Monday and Tuesday. We 
may not always have got the answers we wanted, or been 
able to give the answers we wanted, but at least we hope 
we were able to raise some issues — like the French Cana- 
dian and Indian situation in Canada, the status of women, 
our concern with the communications system of our 
church, the problem of violence. These problems are very 
real to us, and we hope we have been able to make them 
real to you. 

The week was, in the best sense of the word, an ex- 
periment, and I think that both sides had their failures. 
We young adult observers suffer from a decided lack of ex- 
perience in church forms and procedures, and next time 
we will be much more efficiently and correctly organized. 

You people tend, if I may say so, to be overly defen- 
sive when you are uncertain — but then maybe we are 
too. You tend to hold to tradition more than we do — but 
that has its merits. 

We are not finished with assembly yet. There are plans 
for a more extensive evaluation to be completed at a later 
date and fed in to LAMP’s successor — and we hope 
that you have not finished evaluation either. 

Perhaps the thing to keep most in mind in all of this 
is that, regardless of differences, we are all a part of the 
same church. The spirit and love of Christ must be in all 
of us, or we are lost as a united body. I am convinced 
that if we can keep in touch with Christ, we can keep 
in touch with each other. 


The Lord’s Supper 

When the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was observed 
at the opening in St. Andrew’s Church, those seated in 
the gallery were not served with the elements. 

In fairness it should be pointed out that a large notice 
at each of the three entrances stated that “only com- 
missioners and those wishing to take Communion should 
sit downstairs”. 

To serve those in the gallery would have required 1,200 
individual communion glasses, and would have prolonged 
the service. As it was, 800 people were served. 

Dr. Paul Stirling, minister of St. Andrew’s, suggests 
that the problem of serving the sacrament at so large a 
public service should be taken under consideration prior 
to future assemblies. 


Other notes 

There were three women elders as commissioners to 
this assembly, but none took part in debate. 

A visiting elder from Guyana, Robert Janki of George- 
town, was presented to the court. 

A cheque for $1,800 for the Kenora Fellowship Centre 
came from the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
It was presented by the moderator to Stephen Robinson, 
director of the centre, and Colin Wasacase, administrator 
of the Cecilia Jeffrey student residence at Kenora. 

One commissioner suggested that the Rev. H. Lloyd 
Henderson of Portage la Prairie be provided with a neck 
microphone so that he needn’t go to the front every time 
he made a speech. 

The 95th general assembly adjourned at 11.45 p.m. 
on Friday evening, June 6. The commissioners had com- 
pleted the actual business in three full days plus three 
evening sederunts. * 


July-August, 1969 


@ Professor J. C. McLelland, in his article in the May 
Record, among other things writes in effect that if there 
is to be any reformation in our church, it must begin by a 
radical change in its constitution and structure. Inferen- 
tially, he is saying the constitution is sick and should be 
changed, or its administrators have failed in their respon- 
sibility and should be removed. To some extent we, as 
members of a democratic church, are responsible for our 
institution. I say to some extent because it is, as a matter 
of fact, disputable just how far we could change the 
structure so as to make it more ideal. By legislation alone, 
it is certain we cannot make Christian institutions, but it 
is also quite certain that we can make our structure 
better and that we are in fact here and there constantly 
doing so. 

So it is wise to recognize a moral responsibility for con- 
stant criticism of the structure of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, As Christian ministers and members, 
we are bound to be rising “at once against the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons”. Any change of heart 
among individuals ought, Plato held, to have its con- 
sequence in changed institutions. 

But although by democratic means we may be able to 
change much of our institutional background, we certain- 
ly can’t change it all. There is a certain amount of it 
which is definitely for our purpose and in our time in- 
evitable; a framework within which we must work as 
Presbyterians. To determine the boundaries between what 
can be changed and what cannot be is not, of course, easy. 
Men will differ perpetually as to what is worth attempt- 
ing and what is not. 

There are some of us who need to learn this. Many, as 
a result of the students’ revolt, etc., are so used nowadays 
to the notion that social institutions can be changed, that 
they think that the only thing left for them to do is to 
work at changing the whole system, lock, stock and 
barrel. They act as though they had no duties at ‘all except 
to a coming revolution. This, to me, is simply silly. 

If our Christian responsibility for the renewal of church 
life and work depends on our power to get the structure 
changed, and if there are some aspects which we must 
take for granted and others which, with courage and 
hopefulness and a common mind, we can shape to some- 


Some are interested in nothing 
but a coming revolution 


thing more like an expression of the mind of Christ, then 
it follows that it is part of our common duty to show wise 
discernment in these things; to give our whole mind and 
powers to alter what with such mind and powers can be 
altered. For the rest, we shall have to be patient. But 
that does not mean that we have to be passive towards it. 
To sum this up, we have, as Christian men and women, 
a fourfold duty to our Presbyterian system. 
(a) We are bound to do all in our power to see that our 
system functions with justice and wisdom. This is a duty 
of witness on the part of those elected to administer; and 
that it should be as good as it pretends to be. 
(b) We have a duty to improve it; this includes the duty 
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of discerning what is practical and what is not. 

(c) When this is done, we are asked by the gospel to be 
the salt of the earth and to act better than our structure 
demands of us. This is the morality of grace or challenge 
— “having a concern” as the Society of Friends has it — 
as represented in verses 43-48 of the fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 

(d) So much for our individual duty. But we can also, 
in the midst of a distracting world so much of which we 
have to take for granted, be members of a society, which 
shows forth socially — in the relations of its members 
with one another — what society as a whole ought to be. 
We can give corporate expression to our ideals. For 
example, when Lazarus was to be raised from the dead, 
it was the life-giving word of Christ which could impart 
life; but before it could find access to the tomb, the stone 
had to be rolled away. 

Which things are an allegory! 

Christ alone can restore our moral and spiritual health, 
but there are preliminary obstacles to be removed. Bad 
housing, inadequate education, inability to use leisure — 
these are stones which lie upon the graves of men 
spiritually dead. We must take away the stones, only we 
should not exaggerate what merely external reform is 
likely to accomplish. The real obstacle to social advance 
is selfishness or sin. No external reform will remove this. 
Nothing but the conversion of souls from self to God. 
I submit this could be accomplished by our traditional 
forms of organization always assuming we have respect 
to the qualifications referred to, plus dedicated men as 
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church leaders. Such a society the church is called to be! 

Herein lies our weakness — centering not in one de- 
partment of the church, but in the collective body of 
ministers, office bearers and members. Dr. McLelland is 
obviously unhappy about the meagre results of the Con- 
gress of Concern coupled with the suspicion that the Life 
and Mission Project (LAMP) may also fail in accom- 
plishing what the Congress set out to do. 

As a minister who hates bureaucracy, who has never 
been a member of the innumerable committees in the 
church and therefore can’t be accused of belonging to the 
“Establishment”, I must confess disappointment with the 
congress — its aims and purposes as they were reported. 

A young, thoughtful ministerial friend of mine summed 
up its findings and general tone in a few words as the 
following: 

“The renewal of the church must be two-fold. First — it 
should be an accommodation to the gospel, and secondly 
and only derivately, it needs to be an accommodation to 
the present age. The second without the first is in danger 
of becoming conformity to the world, which means that 
the message of the church loses its uniqueness and be- 
comes merely an echo of the world. In all the literature 
of this congress — the first kind received little or no 
attention — the “main concern” being about structure, 
ministers taking secular jobs, clerical garb, academic 
degrees and the term “Reverend”, etc., etc. If this is true 
or even a measure of the truth, we are left with the im- 
pression the congress was neither radical nor very pro- 
found. John Oman says “It is a mere impertinence to 
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set out to change what, for all you know, may be better 
than what you propose to substitute for it.” 

May I, in conclusion, give reasons why our policy has 
had an enduring existence through the years, along with a 
gospel which has attracted and inspired countless numbers 
in its ranks. 

The feature, viz., its constitution, which has given to 
Presbyterianism its name is not of first importance from a 
religious point of view. It is that it recognizes only one 
form of ministers — presbyters or bishops — who are of 
equal status, exercise supreme authority under Christ in 
the management of spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs — 
government being by kirk session, presbytery, synod and 
assembly — representing the democratic type of ecclesias- 
tical polity. We recognize that Christ left a great deal in 
the way of organization, as well as other problems, to be 
worked out by his church. I am certain that one effect 
of our constitution, which was to give laymen a recog- 
nized place and an effective voice in the courts of the 
church, had not a little to do with developing on the part 
of our people a measure of devotion, liberality and volun- 
tary service of which any church in the world could be 
proud, which few have equalled and none have eclipsed. 
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The real obstacle to social advance 
is selfishness, or sin 
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Nevertheless, it is not its type of ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion and its theory of the ministry which have given 
Presbyterianism its place in history. 

These only fashioned a piece of organization; and 
organization only directs and applies power. To create 
power a gospel is needed and Presbyterianism has that 
heart-compelling and will-subduing gospel. This is the 
gospel of the redemption of the world through Jesus 
Christ and of a salvation appropriated by faith, in the 
Protestant reformation which, preached by Luther, was 
then cast into the moulds of Calvin’s thought and em- 
bodied by John Knox in the Scots Confession. 

It is true that many of John Calvin’s tenets provoke 
the modern mind to protest — especially his doctrine of 
particular election and reprobation. But let us do justice 
to his system as a whole — to the scheme of evangelical 
Christianity which lay at the heart of it and to its effect 
in building for human souls a spiritual dwelling place 
which is richly charged with the sanctities, the solemnities 
and the responsibilities of human existence. We owe to 
Calvin the vision of a kingdom of God which earnest 
men should take a hand in building in the midst of human 
society and on the solid earth, to the end that God’s will 
may be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

I hope the LAMP Committee will resist the pressure 
and temptation to write a blueprint for the emerging 
structure of church life. In a major sense, structures will 
take care of themselves. As in architecture, it is said 
“form follows function”, so in the life of the church, it is 
true that structure follows obedience. Therefore, in these 
difficult days, should we not seek to recognize the types of 
obedience which are required of us? * 


(THE AUTHOR is the minister emeritus of First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg, and was moderator of the 1946 general 
assembly). 
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News 


The general assembly 
of the Church of Scotland 


@ On the gilded throne chair in the 
special gallery above the moderator’s 
seat and the clerks’ table, the Queen, 
radiant in a sparkling tiara and splendid 
robe, sat at the opening of the gen- 
eral assembly, accompanied by her 
husband and Princess Ann and leading 
Scottish officials. Except for her pres- 
ence at the brief 1960 assembly on 
the 400th anniversary of the Scottish 
reformation, this is the first visit of a 
reigning sovereign since the Union of 
the Crowns over 250 years ago: 
normally the monarch is represented 
by a Lord High Commissioner. 

Church and people have been deep- 
ly impressed by the Queen’s sincere 
and gracious interest in us: this is her 
longest residence in the palace of 
Hollyroodhouse (ten days), which 
during this time has been the centre 
of her rule and so the heart of the 
Commonwealth, the lovely old palace 
glowing with all the adornments of a 
royal court, the Queen travelling to 
St. Giles’ and to the Assembly Hall for 
the opening in the Scottish State coach 
attended by the Household Cavalry in 
their mounted finery. No wonder the 
assembly in one deliverance, “con- 
vinced that the need for an effective 
form of self-government for Scotland 
within the framework of the United 
Kingdom continues to be urgent,” wel- 
comes the Royal commission and urges 
publication of Scottish conclusions 
within two years. In spite of differences 
that emerged during the relevant de- 
bate, your reporter would hazard the 
opinion that a majority in Scotland 
desire the clear recognition of what the 
assembly has been asking over the 
years. 

In Scotland the Queen is considered 
to be a member of the Church of 
Scotland, and at the service of holy 
Communion in St. Giles’ she received 
the elements from a woman elder: a 
notable gesture of Christian faith and 
love from the head of the Church of 
England, not to be forgotten in future 
discussions on inter-communion which 
the Church of Scotland has consistent- 
ly held to be not the goal but part of 
the road to reunion. In two simple and 
spiritual addresses delivered during 
the opening and closing exercises, the 
Queen reaffirmed her intention to up- 
hold our church system and declared 
her faith in God and in the mission 
of his church. The Duke of Edinburgh, 
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invited to speak, made a notable utter- 
ance on the necessity of the church 
today, the relevance of basic Chris- 
tianity, and the urgency for change 
to meet the clamant needs of our 
times. 

Amongst the distinguished delegates 
welcomed by the moderator was your 
moderator, Rev. Dr. Clifton J. Mac- 
Kay, whose wife was also warmly wel- 
comed at the women’s mass meetings; 
and Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Harold G. 
Lowry were amongst the list of visitors. 


Demonstrations 

For the first time since the reforma- 
tion a Roman priest was present by 
official assembly invitation as a visitor, 
Rev. Fr. John Dalrymple, spiritual di- 
rector of a training college for priests, 
a member of the famous Stair family 
which has provided at least three Lord 
High Commissioners to the assembly, 


The Rev. 


Dr C. J. Mackay, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, listens to the 
proceedings. 
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the first a century ago. A small group 
calling themselves the 20th century 
reformation movement carried placards 
outside the Assembly Hall, two of their 
leaders presented a petition of objec- 
tion to the moderator, and in spite of 
undertakings not to demonstrate other- 
wise, some in the public gallery created 
a brief scene, waving Bibles with 


violent language before being escorted 
out. Another critical protest was car- 
ried through by two divinity college 
lecturers and some divinity students 
who organised a short, radical, but 
apparently wordy and _ inconclusive 
“Dissembly” in a youth club run by 
churches at the west end of Princes 
Street. 


World problems 

Long association and_ first-hand 
knowledge have resulted in deep 
anxiety over the Nigerian-Biafran war, 
and special sympathy for Biafra ex- 
pressed in a contribution of 57,500 
pounds (about $144,000) towards 
Biafran relief from our church. In its 
Church and Nation deliverance, the 
assembly urged the government to 
cease forthwith the supply of arms to 
Nigeria, condemned all discrimination 
on grounds of race and colour, sup- 
ported the integration of immigrants 
into their locality, and noting the com- 
monwealth’s great achievements in 
freedom and independence, desired the 
continuance of joint-commonwealth 
efforts, together with strong support 
for the United Nations. 

A moving petition on world poverty 
(which was indeed echoed in similar 
terms in several assembly reports and 
deliverances) was eloquently presented 
by three young people from Arbroath, 
a cradle of Scottish independence, and 
unanimously accepted with acclama- 
tion by the assembly, which agreed to 
send a strong delegation to the govern- 
ment to press for an increase in aid to 
underdeveloped countries. The assem- 
bly also agreed to reconsider its own 
financial priorities and its system of 
education, and to call on all our mem- 
bers to donate one day’s pay for 
Christian Aid on St. Andrew’s Day, 
1969: all this as a new beginning to a 
recognized task. 


Developments 

The Basis and Plan of Union, in- 
cluding many details, between our 
church and the Congregational Union 
of Scotland was heartily approved and 
now goes to presbyteries for comment 
and decision at the 1970 assembly. 
Multilateral conversations including 
representatives of six Churches in 
Scotland — Churches of Christ, Con- 
gregational Union, Episcopal Church, 
Methodist Church, United Free 
Church, and ourselves — produced a 
remarkable document on Controlling 
Principles for a Basis of Union which 
after some debate was accepted, the 
assembly authorizing the preparation 
of a Draft Basis and Plan of union 
with “mutual acceptance of each 
other’s members and ministries”. 
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Approving the proposals of the com- 
mittee on conversations with the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland, the assem- 
bly agreed (as the Episcopal Church 
Council has agreed) that representa- 
tives of both churches may mutually 
participate as associate members in 
certain committees and courts of each 
other’s church, and also that in certain 
spheres of ecumenical experiment (as 
is happening in Livingston now), joint 
authorization of the ministry of the 
word and sacrament should be given 
“without touching upon ordination”. 
These are just some of the historical 
decisions taken by this assembly, 
which indicate a real wind of the 
spirit blowing in spite of all difficulties, 
and genuine indications of response 
from the Auld Kirk. 

—John B. Logan 


For Concerned Canadians 

A coalition for development that 
would tackle the problem of poverty 
in Canada in unified action has been 
proposed as a response to the Mont- 
real conference on “Christian Con- 
science and Poverty”. 

Presented on May 30 to represen- 
tatives of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, the Canadian Catholic Con- 
ference and others, the report of the 
interchurch strategy committee calls 
upon governments and churches to 
give top priority to the war against 
want. 

It advocates policies for human 
development, defined as “setting people 
free to seek a full life—each in his own 
way and at his own pace”. 

United action is necessary to win the 
long war against want, a partnership of 
public, voluntary and religious agencies 
is urged. 

“The churches’ main resource is 
human capital,” the report states, 
“committed, competent men, women 
and youth . . . who are seeking new 
outlets for social action.” 

At the same time the interchurch 
strategy committee lists certain mini- 
mum possibilities in the campaign 
against poverty. As much as ten mil- 
lion dollars could become available in 
1970 if congregations earmarked from 
3 to 5% of their income for develop- 
ment. 

The report suggests that congrega- 
tions should adopt a voluntary assess- 
ment in lieu of property taxes, delay 
completion of new church buildings, 
and during Lent 1970 conduct an 
interchurch campaign for world de- 
velopment funds. 

To risk becoming a “poor church”, 
the committee believes, is one road to 
renewal. “In the global neighbourhood 
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Little Lin Tai was abandoned at our 
Pine Hill Babies Home in Hong Kong. 
Police doubt her parents or relatives 
will ever be found. So we need to find 
a sponsor for her. 

How can you sponsor a child like Lin 
Tai? Here are answers to questions 
often asked: 


Q. How does Christian Children’s 
Fund operate? 

Individuals or groups undertake to 
sponsor a child for at least one year. 
It is an intimate person-to-person rela- 
tionship and the sponsor receives the 
child's photo, case history and a 
description of the Home or project. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? 

Only $12 per month ($144 per year). 

Gifts are tax deductible. 


Q. Is Christian Children’s Fund 
approved? 

Yes. It has the highest credentials and 

reputation extending over a quarter of 

a century; recognized by the Income 

Tax Branch of the Department of 

Revenue, Ottawa; U.S. Government 

Approved, Registered with the Ad- 

visory Committee on Voluntary 

Foreign Aid. 

Q. May I write to my child? 

Yes, and your child will write to you 


a few weeks after you become a spon- 
sor. Your letters are translated by 


She Needs Someone like you? 
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one of our overseas workers. You re- 
ceive the child’s original letter, plus 
an English translation, direct from the 
Home or project overseas. 


Q. What responsibility does a sponsor 
assume? 

It is a voluntary responsibility to sup- 

port the child at $12 per month with 

no binding or legal obligation. 


Q. What help does the child receive? 
In countries of great poverty such as 
India your gift supplies total support. 
In other countries your sponsorship 
gives the child benefits she would 
otherwise not receive, such as diet 
supplements, medical care, adequate 
clothing, school supplies, etc. 


Q. Does CCF own all its Homes and 
projects? 

No. Many are affiliated orphanages, 

homes, schools, projects connected 

with Church Boards, The Salvation 

Army, etc., and registered with local 

government welfare agencies. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping 
children? 
Since 1938. 


Q. Where are new Canadian sponsor- 
ships needed most? 

In India, Hong Kong, Taiwan (For- 

mosa), South America. Write us today 

and share your love with some fine 

young girl or boy. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl (J for 
one year in Rens 


(Name ‘Country ) 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 


full year [] first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $................ ; 
INarine a eetnesaeae. vucuves cteaouoe sack aatesenpevsecesnactoe 
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= «CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA==4 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 290, CANADA p-7-9 a 


CCF is experienced, effi- § 


cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income Tax 


Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around Nees 

the world since 1938 and at present assists | 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 

IIomes and projects in over 50 countries. | 
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which man must build to survive, only 
a serving church will.be credible and 
relevant.” 

Christians in public groups are en- 
couraged to start or support new ini- 
tiatives in human development. 

The Rev. A. J. Gowland, secretary 
of the board of evangelism and social 
action, represents the Presbyterian 
church on the strategy committee. 


New Race Policy Urged 

Recommendations going far beyond 
present church policy on racism were 
adopted by the 38-member race con- 
sultation called to up-date the World 
Council of Churches’ race policy. The 
recommendations adopted in London, 
England, will be presented to the 
council’s policymaking central com- 
mittee in August to become a “pro- 
gram of action and education” for the 
235 member churches of the World 
Council. 

The consultation, first of its kind in 
world church history, put aside its 
agenda in the closing hours to listen 
to a group of American students read 
“A Declaration of Revolution”. 

For five days, consultation members 
from every continent sought to crys- 
talize not only the problems of racism, 
but also possible solutions. Senator 
George McGovern (U.S.A.) who 
chaired the meeting, said the consulta- 
tion calls upon the World Council and 
its member churches to: 

—apply economic sanctions against 
corporations and institutions that prac- 
tise blatant racism. 

—use every means to influence gov- 
ernments to practise sanctions. 

—support and encourage the prin- 
ciple of reparations. 

—establish an office to promote the 
eradication of racism. 

—circulate the UNESCO report on 
race. 

—implement, with the Commission 
of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs (CCIA) as co-ordinator, multiple 
strategies for the struggle against 
racism in Southern Africa. 

—all else failing, support resistance 
movements aimed at the elimination of 
political and economic tyranny. 

In endorsing the principle of repara- 
tions, the consultation said, “We urge 
religious institutions to divest them- 
selves of their excessive material 
wealth by immediately allocating a 
significant portion of their total re- 
sources, without employing any mech- 
anism of control, to organizations of 
the racially oppressed.” Churches were 
also urged to “make open and public 
disclosure of their assets . . . and ana- 
lyze how their financial practices, both 
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domestic and international, contribute 
to the support of racially oppressive 
governments, discriminatory industries, 
and inhuman working conditions.” 

The British government was urged 
by the consultation in a resolution on 
Rhodesia to: 

—reaffirm that independence will 
not be granted to Rhodesia until after 
majority rule has been established. 

—decide with the United Nations 
upon action to extend and to intensify 
sanctions. 

—withdraw her earlier assurance 
that force would not be used in re- 
solving the Rhodesian conflict. 

—refrain from using her veto in the 
Security Council. 

The resolution said responsibility 
for Rhodesia “lies with Britain” but 
also appealed to voters and those in 
power in Rhodesia to seek a just settle- 
ment of the issues in dispute. 


Appointed to Tyndale House 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Allan, of 
Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, 
Montreal, have been appointed by the 
general board of missions and _ the 
W.M.S. (W.D.) as home missions 


worker and woman missionary on the 
Tyndale Neighbourhood House staff, 
commencing May 1. 


MR. AND MRS. DOUGLAS ALLAN, 
appointed to Tyndale Neighbourhood 
House, Montreal. 


After 19 years of working in busi- 
ness, Mr. Allan recognized the chal- 
lenge of being a lay worker in the 
church. Both he and his wife see the 
opportunity to serve in the growing 
inner city ministry, especially as it re- 
lates to the underprivileged people in 
Canada’s large cities. Mr. Allan is 
assistant to the Tyndale executive 
director, the Rev. R. W. Johnson. Mrs. 
Allan is assisting Miss Lois Cooke and 
Miss Ann Drummond, deaconesses, in 
the pre-school and youth enrichment 
education program. 


The Allans have long been active 
members of the Ephraim Scott congre- 
gation. He was an elder, board chair- 
man, church school superintendent, 
adult counsellor of the young people’s 
group, president of the choir and a 
volunteer worker at Tyndale House. 
Mrs. Allan served as a CGIT leader, 
girls’ work secretary, volunteer worker 
at Tyndale, PYPS leader and church 
school teacher. 

To provide comprehensive training 
for inner city work, the Allans took a 
two-week course at the Ecumenical In- 
stitute, Chicago. 


The Population Explosion 

A “world population clock” would 
show that, on the average, 3.9 babies 
are born every second in 1969 while 
just under 1.7 people die. This amounts 
to a gain of 2.2 persons per second, 
132 per minute, 190,000 per day, and 
over 1.3 million a week. The “clock” 
would show a world population of 
3,551 billion by July 1, 1969, up 72 
million over a year earlier. Forty years 
ago, the world population was in- 
creasing by only about 20 million 
annually. 

Currently, world population is grow- 
ing at about 2 percent a year, with 
regional growth rates ranging from 
less than one percent for Europe to 
over three percent for Latin America. 
Population is doubling in 18 years in 
the world’s fastest-growing country, 
Costa Rica, but it will take seven cen- 
turies for the slowest-growing countries 
— Luxembourg, Belgium and East 
Germany — to double their numbers. 
Costa Rica’s birth rate is recorded as 
45, her death rate as 7 (births and 
deaths per 1,000 population per year). 
This means that there are over 6 births 
to every death in Costa Rica in con- 
trast to the 2-to-1 ratio for the world 
as a whole. At its present rate of 
growth, Costa Rica’s population of 1.7 
million would expand in a century to 
nearly 75 million — 44 times the 
present total. 


Tainan Community Centre 

“In order to unite the communica- 
tion of the gospel and the idea of 
service,’ the Church and Industry 
Committee of the _ Presbyterian 
Church of Formosa (Taiwan) has re- 
cently established a community centre 
in the city of Tainan. 

Its primary aims are to communi- 
cate the gospel to factory workers and 
non-Christians, to witness to high 
school students and offer them a quiet 
place for private study, and have ad- 
visers available to answer their ques- 
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LET YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
HELP TO ENLIST YOU 


Because the National Development 
Fund is for tomorrow as well as 
for today the young people are 

— or ought to be involved. 


Two of many who 
are helping to 
raise $5,500,000. 


Diane Osborne: Weston Presbyterian 
Church. This charming young lady is 
Editorial Assistant in the office of Steward- 
ship & Budget of our church. Much of the 
writing and art work of that department 
come from her capable hands. 

Diane has many interests and is one of 
the younger generation who has done 
something about it. She studied for a year 
at the Ontario College of Art and decided 
to get practical experience to round out 
her training. She spent a year in London, 
England, with the staff of the Thomson 
Newspapers. She travelled with two other 
girls through many of the countries of 
Europe. Her favorite countries are Norway 
and Spain. 

Diane knows a great deal about the 
National Development Fund, has spoken at 
a regular service of worship and chal- 
lenged effectively that congregation to go 
On campaign. She thinks of the future 
Strength of the church in a changing world. 


Diane Osborne: 


R. Douglas Creeiman: 


R. Douglas Creelman: This young man 
owns his own business (Industrial Design- 
er) on Yonge Street, Toronto. He is a 
busy young man, an honors graduate In- 
dustrial Design, Ontario College of Art and 
received Members-of-Council Travelling 
Scholarship, 1961. Has worked with design 
with R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Philco of 
Canada in Toronto, was publicity Director 
of the Association of Professional Indus- 
trial Designers of Canada. This year was 
winner of the Ontario Government’s 
“EEDEE AWARD” for occasional furniture. 
Has several international clients. 

He donates much time and talent to 
publicity for National Development Fund, 
and designed our latest pamphlets and 
“The Flame” Campaign Recorder. A son 
of the manse, he is interested in the health 
of the church today and tomorrow. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


When a “call” from a con- 

gregation to a minister is 
signed by a member or an ad- 
herent, what responsibility is in- 
volved on the part of the signee 
regarding his or her part in the 
contract? Are the people ap- 
proached from this angle when 
invited to sign the “call”? 

The responsibility is stated 

in the words of the call. The 
heart of this is “ . . . promising 
you, on your acceptance of this 
our call, all due respect, en- 
couragement, and obedience in 
the Lord, and further engage to 
contribute to your suitable main- 
tenance, as God may prosper 
US Ledeplores(irst.tme 
I've used that word in _ this 
column) the practice of elders 
who, circulating the call, treat it 
in a jovial manner and fail to 
read it to the communicant be- 
fore it is signed. At the meeting 
of the congregation for calling a 
minister the Book of Forms 
specifically directs that the call 
be read to the meeting. The cus- 
tom of an elder calling people by 
telephone and asking them if he 
may sign the call for them is 
illegal. 

An adherent does not sign the 
call. He or she signs a sheet in- 
dicating “concurrence” in the 
call. What “concurrence” or 
“going along with” is should be 
clear enough to adherents who 
have a conscience in reasonably 
good working order. 

Much of the strength of 
Presbyterianism in congregational 
life derives from the solemnity 
and responsibility of the call. The 
responsibilities of the minister 
are always stated by the presby- 
tery at the time of induction. 


Q Why could not the sermon 
follow the Communion that 
those who wish to get home 
earlier might leave after the 
Communion? 


The service of word and 

sacrament is one service: 
the Communion is not an ap- 
pendage to the sermon, nor the 
sermon to the Communion. A 
session might direct that the ser- 
mon follow the Communion, and 
it is doubtful if appeal would be 
taken to the presbytery. 

However: let us remember 
that the reformers opposed the 
celebration becoming a “vain 
repetition” as, indeed, it had be- 
come before their time. Our vows 
of membership require that we 
have “knowledge to discern the 
Lord’s body” and that we 
examine ourselves. For these and 
other reasons, the Westminster 
Directory of Worship (1647) re- 
quired that a sermon be preached 
before Communion was observed. 
For generations, the Church of 
England in its Book of Common 
Prayer had the Communion ser- 
vice as the only service at which 
a sermon was required, and it 
preceded the Communion. This 
is the rubric in the new Canadian 
Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, as in the old. The refor- 
mation introduced services in the 
language of the people to replace 
the Latin “blessed mutter of the 
mass”, as Robert Browning 
called it. (The Roman Catholic 
Church now has its mass in the 
language of the people). 

I was always disturbed in my 
pastorates when people left the 
service right after the sermon, 
not being communicants or not 
wishing to take Communion that 
day. I would be equally disturbed 
if the sermon followed the 
Communion and people walked 
out right after Communion. 

Enough said? 


Send questions to:. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


tions about finding employment. 

An additional function of the centre 
is to help blind people to get to their 
local church, and to organize meetings 
and activities for them. 

Each evening the centre is open to 
school children who would not find in 
their own homes a congenial and quiet 
enough atmosphere to do their home- 
work. 

The centre (a shop front), not yet 
completed, is already working to full 
capacity. 


Japanese Disc Jockey 

One of the most popular radio pro- 
grams with teenagers in Japan is 
“Kokoro No Tomo” (a friend of the 
heart) broadcast nightly from midnight 
to 12.10. With teenagers it ranks fourth 
in a popularity poll; among all listeners 
its ranks 17th out of some 560 broad- 
cast weekly. 

“Kokoro no Tomo” is a program of 
music and conversation produced in 
Tokyo by disc jockey the Rev. Takeshi 
Nakashima, a minister of the United 
Church of Christ (Kyodan) in Japan. 

When asked about the reason for the 
program’s success Mr. Nakashima re- 
plied: “Radio has certain advantages 
over TV ... it is more individual and 
personal. Many of our listeners listen 
over transistor radios, often through 
ear plugs, while studying, working, or 
lying in bed.” 

As to the content of the program, 
Mr. Nakashima said: “After theme 
music and introduction, I give com- 
ments on current events; once or twice | 
during the program I play listeners’ 
requests. In addition I invite them to 
send for details on a correspondence 
course on Christianity which is avail- 
able, or sometimes for a free copy of 
the New Testament.” 

Each day this church D.J. receives 
some 70 postcards, half of which are 
requests for records. The others are 
enquiries about the correspondence 
courses, or comments and questions. 
When free copies of the New Testa- 
ment are offered, as many as 200 post- 
cards may come in. 

Some districts in Japan have 
“Kokoro no Tomo” listeners’ clubs. 


Religion and work study 
Earlier this year, survey question- 
naires were mailed to 7,300 Presby- 
terians and 1,500 United Church 
members, to discover relationships 
among religious attitudes, achievement 
motivation—the extent to which people 
express themselves in terms of striv- 
ing for standards of excellence, setting 
goals and getting satisfaction from 
achieving goals; and migration to 
places of greater economic opportun- 
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ity. The design also permits measure- 
ment of regional differences in outlook 
among Presbyterians in Canada. 

Summary results will be made avail- 
able without charge to those sending 
a large self-addressed reply envelope 
(at least 9 x 6 inches, with 12 cents 
postage affixed, to: Rev. Douglas 
Lowry, Faculté d’Administration, Uni- 
versité de Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, 
Que. 

If you have received a questionnaire 
and have not yet returned it, you are 
asked to do so now, omitting part two. 
If you have mislaid your copy, another 
is available from: Rev. Douglas 
Lowry, R.R. 3, Sherbrooke, Que. 


Canadian Church Press 


Hugh McCullum, 37, of Toronto, 
editor of Canadian Churchman, was 
elected president of the Canadian 
Church Press at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting held in Toronto, May 
26. He succeeds the Rev. Earl Kulbeck 
of Toronto, editor of the Pentecostal 
Testimony. 

The Canadian Church Press is an 
interdenominational organization of 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and Prot- 
estant publications in Canada which 
acts as a common voice for member 
publications and conducts workshops, 
seminars and prepares briefs for gov- 
ernment and other agencies. It has 15 
members. 

For the first time in its history the 
Canadian Church Press has elected a 
Roman Catholic to the executive. He 
is Douglas J. Roche of Edmonton, 
editor of the Western Catholic Report- 
er, who was elected vice-president. 
Miss Valerie Dunn of Toronto, edi- 
torial assistant of The Presbyterian 
Record was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer, and James Taylor of Toronto, 
assistant editor of the United Church 
Observer, was elected to the executive 
as membership chairman. 


Also for the first time, the organiza- 
tion’s executive are all lay men or 
women, (with the exception of the 
past president). 


Associated Church Press 

At the convention of the Associated 
Church Press in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
May an award of merit was made to 
the Canadian Churchman, national 
newspaper of the Anglican Church of 
Canada. 

Its editor, Hugh McCullum, was re- 
appointed to the board of directors of 
ACP, which has 190 member publi- 
cations in Canada and the U.S.A. Dr. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner was elected 
second vice-president after five years 
as a director. 
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Learning where the action WAS 
and where the action IS. 


Ewart College: 156 St. George St., 
Toronto 181, Ont. 


What you put in here 


can affect your 


car insurance 


rates (among other things). > 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can't insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, youll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


Were the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers 
have fewer — and less serious acci- 
dents we can offer lower rates. 


Abstainers’ offers more than 
lower insurance premiums. You 
also get full, flexible coverage; fast, 
fair adjustments anywhere on the 
continent and personalized atten- 
tion from your independent agent. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 
mail the coupon at right. 


Ros 


\* 


Abstainers’ now also provides fire 
and other personal property cover- 
age for non-drinkers. At low cost. 


Peace ens eee ae Pk Ty 
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| INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 
Send me information about your 


| 
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| 

Auto Insurance | 
Fire and other Personal Property | 
| 

| 
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The Gateway Singers 


THE GATEWAY SINGERS, youth a of ah ae Calgary, who visited several 
British Columbia churches in an 8-day tour. In the front row, from left, is Arthur 

Ward, accompanist, Mrs. E. Ritchie, tour chaperone, Mrs. Geraldine Johnston, director, 
and J. Shields, tour chaperone. 


@ The generation gap has_ been 
bridged! Young and old alike got the 
message Easter week when the Gate- 
way Singers, the youth choir of Grace 
Church, Calgary, Alta., “did their 
thing”, on an eight-day tour. Joy was 
the message which spread from Cal- 
gary to Vancouver as this company 
of vibrant young people sang the gos- 
pel of Christ to a 20th century beat. 
And people of all ages responded— 
carefully at first—with approving nods, 
consenting smiles and the occasional 
unguarded tap of the toes. 

But what better place than the sanc- 
tuary to fulfil the words of Psalm 47, 
“O clap your hands, all ye people; 
shout unto God with the voice of 
triumph.” And so the message of joy 
springs from the lips of happy people 
with music such as “With a voice of 
singing”; “Sing Aloud to God Our 
Strength”, by Shaw; “Hallelejah”, 
from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, a 
jazz mass, “Rejoice”, a jazz cantata by 
Chappell, “The Daniel Jazz”, spirit- 
uals, and folk tunes. 

What makes the Gateway Singers 
different from any other young people’s 
choir? The secret lies in their name. 


They are the full flowering of a com- 
plex and diverse network of late 20th 
century facts: the abundance of good, 
appealing music, dedicated high- 
calibre leadership, the ecumenical 
spirit in fact and the desire of youth 
to be heard, challenged to the utmost, 
and do something really constructive. 

The group began in a small way with 
a dozen young people. Add a director 
with talent, boundless energy, and an 
inexhaustible story of love for young 
People. Pour one generous portion of 
praise, understanding and sympathy. 
Turn up the heat and keep the mixture 
bubbling until ready. Serve with thank- 
fulness. Result: 42 musically articulate, 
highly disciplined singing ambassadors. 

October marks their second birthday 
and already they have achieved what 
many organizations take years to ac- 
complish. They have performed at 
services and church functions, service 
clubs all over the city, choral work- 
shops, professional organizations, the 
Presbyterian Men’s Conference in 
Banff and finally the Easter week tour 
of British Columbia churches, initi- 
ated by the Rev. William Perry after 
he heard the choir in Banff. * 


Catholic Membership in WCC 

Roman Catholic membership in the 
World Council of Churches was dis- 
cussed but “left open” at a May meet- 
ing in Switzerland of the joint work- 
ing group of the World Council of 
Churches and the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

A press release issued at the close 
of the meeting—the first since the joint 
group’s membership was increased this 
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year—said the Roman Catholic mem- 
bership discussion was in the context 
of general consideration of “the grow- 
ing relationship in every part of the 
world of the one ecumenical move- 
ment, internationally and in various 
regions and nations”’. 

A major part of attention was con- 
centrated on the “structural forms 
which these relations should take’, the 
release said. 


The matter of Roman Catholic 
membership in the World Council, it 
was stated, will be studied “‘in its theo- 
logical, pastoral and administrative 
implications by a small commission 
which will report to the next meeting 
of the group, to be held May 25-30, 
1970.” 


Alumni Officers 

The Rev. Robert G. MacMillan of 
Oakville was elected president of the 
alumni association of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, at the annual meet- 
ing in Toronto on June 4. 

The other officers are: honorary 
president, Dr. F. Scott Mackenzie; 
past president, E. Powell Aikens; sec- 
retary-treasurer, John F. Allan; rep- 
resentatives of the college board, W. 
L. MacLellan and Alex J. Morrison. 

Knox College alumni re-elected the 
Rev. Grant R. MacDonald of Kitchen- 
er as president. 

The other officers are: past pres- 
ident, William Lawson; vice president, 
Homer W. McAvoy; secretary, James 
McKay; treasurer, Peter Walter; facul- 
ty representative, Prof. J. Charles Hay; 
executive members, George Malcolm, 
Don Cousens and Ron Mulchey. 


Membership Decreasing 

Two Presbyterian churches in Great 
Britain have reported a loss in mem- 
bership. The Church of Scotland said 
membership dropped by 18,190 in 
1968 to a total of 1,201,833 on the 
communion rolls. The Presbyterian 
Church of England experienced a loss 
of 1,975 communicant members in 
1968. It now numbers 63,091. 


Senator Neehall in Trinidad 

The Rev. Roy G. Neehall, 40, lead- 
ing church and state personality in 
Trinidad, West Indies, has been ap- 
pointed an associate secretary of the 
World Council of Churches/Roman 
Catholic committee on society, devel- 
opment and peace. 

Dr. Neehall is a former moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Trini- 
dad and Grenada, and is a senator in 
the Upper House of the Trinidad and 
Tobago Parliament. 

Of East Indian origin, Neehall was 
educated at Queen’s Royal College in 
Trinidad and at the University of To- 
ronto. He is married to a Canadian. In 
1958 he was awarded an ecumenical 
fellowship at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City and undertook 
the Rockefeller Foundation-sponsored 
program of advanced religious studies. 

Shortly after the former British 
colony became independent in August, 
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1962, Dr. Neehall was one of seven 
senators appointed to represent inter- 
ests outside party politics in the twin- 
island nation. In the Upper House he is 
the nation’s spokesman on religious 
affairs, the official religions of Trini- 
dad and Tobago being Christianity, 
Islam and Hinduism. Dr. Neehall took 
the initiative in organizing the Chris- 
tian Council of Trinidad and Tobago, 
which includes the Roman Catholic 
diocese. 

In his new appointment, which he 
will take up on July 1, Dr. Neehall 
will be an associate to Father George 
Dunne, S.J., in a joint program to 
study and promote peace and world 
co-operation for development in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. 


Baptists in the USSR 

“The vigorous growth of Baptist 
congregations in the Soviet Union, 
especially since World War II, indi- 
cates the spiritual vitality of the move- 
ment,” Dr. Eugene L. Smith said upon 
return from a visit there. 

“It has survived and grown under 
the pressures of the anti-religious prop- 
aganda of the government,” he added. 
“Now it faces a new kind of chal- 
lenge—the secularist mood so preval- 
ent in the Western world, which is 
beginning to be felt by the congrega- 
tions.” 

Dr. Smith, executive secretary of 
the New York office of the World 
Council of Churches and a member of 
the council’s staff executive group, led 
a five-man delegation representing the 
World Council. The visit was made at 
the invitation of President Ilia Ivanov 
of the All Union Council of Evangelical 
Christians—Baptists. 

The group visited Moscow, Kiev, 
Minsk, Riga, and Talinn, spending two 
days in each city. In addition to visits 
with Baptist leaders and congregations, 
the group called on representatives of 
other churches at each stop. 

The purpose of the visit, Dr. Smith 
said, was to develop closer ties between 
the world Christian community and the 
congregations of this church, a member 
of the World Council. 

“We were very much moved by the 
intense faith and the personal friend- 
liness of the people in the congrega- 
tions,” Dr. Smith said. “We were told 
by Baptist leaders that this kind of 
visitation is a matter of great useful- 
ness.” 

While the constitution of the Soviet 
Union allows the right to worship, 
many in the church hope there may 
be increasing opportunities for the 
publication of Bibles. and hymnals and 
for additional forms of congregational 
activity, according to Dr. Smith. 
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SOUND AND TRUSTWORTHY 


a a a le a 
Translation — Sound accurate, preserving the purity of the text. 
Publishing — Attractive, readable, clear, good quality. 


Distribution — Responsible, avoiding waste, free of charge or 
below cost. 


For work outside Canada in 1969 $800,000 is required. 


You can give to the Canadian Bible Society with 
complete confidence. 


Send your gift today. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
RESIDENCE 


. where students 
from Presbyterian homes 
studying at McGill Uni- 
versity or Sir George 
Williams University are 
invited to live while in 
Montreal. 


Write to: Dean of Students, 
The Presbyterian College, 
3495 University St., Montreal 
112, P.Q. 


HELP BUILD 
JOHN KNOX TOWERS 


by 
Sending your tax exempt 
donation to: 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
AND 


REFORMED CHURCHES 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
HOUSING SOCIETY, INC. 


F. G. Beer, Treas., 
493 Greenway, 


N. Vancouver, B.C. 
Authorized by the Presbytery of 
Westminster & incorporated under 
the laws of Br. Columbia. 


A vibrant, joyous presentation 
of original contemporary wor- 
ship material — songs from 
the chapel songbook LET THE 
COSMOS RING! plus instru- 
mental and poetry selections, 
performed by 9-piece band 
and 5-member folk group. 
Provocative, relevant words 
with fresh, up-beat tunes. 


LP. RECORDING (stereo) | 


From Teen and 
Twenty Chapel 


$5.00 


(plus 60c postage 
and handling) 


TO: Miss Valerie Dunn, Apt. 111, 
2301 Victoria Park Ave., Scarboro 734, Ont. 


copies of the LET THE 
COSMOS RING! recording, at $5 each, 
plus 60c postage and handling per record. 
| enclose $ 


(cheques payable to Teen & Twenty Chapel, 
add exchange when out of Toronto) 


& 
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Insights into the Devotional Life 

Compiled by Wilson ©. Weldon, Editor, 
The Upper Room 

In this book the knowledge, faith and ex- 
perience of nine outstanding and diverse 
leaders show how the “fires burn.” They 
discuss biblical and contemporary issues 
in terms laymen and theologians alike will 
appreciate, especially relating them to 
hearts and practices in meditation. 
interdenominational and international in 
outreach, the messages lead to a deeper 
insight into the devotional life. 

Paperback. $1.00 each; ten or more, 85¢ 
each. 


Chelbaee Rion 


World's Most Hideo Read Daily Devotional 


uide 
1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


scholars from a wide 

range of denomi- 

nations compiled this 

comprehensive aid to 

Bible study. Bound in 
convenient form, written in 
concise, readily understandable 
language. This scholarly volume 
includes articles on the Bible as 
a whole, articles on the Old and 
New Testaments, commentary 
on the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, colorful maps, 
cross references, and complete 
index. 1,452 pages. Regular 
edition $10.95; Thumb-indexed edi- 
tion $13.50. 


Abingdon 
‘Bible 


Commentary 


Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, 
Edwin Lewis, 
David G. Downey 


At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Personals 


A gold tray was presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. James F. Allen by the West- 
minster congregation, Chauvin, Al- 
berta, in May in honour of their 50th 
wedding anniversary and in tribute to 
their service to the church and com- 
munity. Mr. Allen, who is an elder, 
holds a Mons Star and bar, a rare dec- 
oration, for bravery in World War I. 


Rev. Dr. Donald MacMillan of 
Olivet Church, Toronto, has retired 
from the active ministry, effective June 
30. 

The Presbytery of East Toronto has 
changed the name of the Rehabilita- 
tion Home for Boys to Fernie House, 
in honour of George Fernie, the elder 
who has given outstanding leadership 
to founding and maintaining it. 

The Rev. Walter F. McLean has 
been appointed executive director of 
The Manitoba Centennial Corporation. 
Manitoba’s centennial is in 1970. 

A presentation was made to J. S. 
Brundige at a dinner at Calvin Church, 
Abbotsford, B.C., May 24. Mr. Brun- 
dige has been an active communicant 
and elder in various Presbyterian con- 
gregations for 70 years and served for 
a time on the general board of mis- 
sions. 

Rev. Peter B. Reid, as president of 
the Sault Ste. Marie and district min- 
isterial association, extended greetings 
to Most Rev. W. L. Wright, archbishop 
of Algoma and metropolitan of On- 
tario, on the 25th anniversary of his 
consecration. 

Mrs, Lindsay Cullen, who retired as 
organist and choir director of Orms- 
town Presbyterian Church, Quebec, 
after 30 years with the choir, was 
honoured on May 25. A gift of china 
was presented by elders Alvin Gruer 
and John Rodger. 

Rev. William Perry of Cooke’s 
Church, Chilliwack, B.C., walked 25 
miles in the Miles for Millions walk 
in May. Indian Chief Malloway had 
the largest amount pledged per mile, 
with Mr. Perry second in total raised. 

The Rev. John McMurray has re- 
turned to Coldstream Church, To- 
ronto, after completing requirements 
for the M.A. degree at the Presby- 
terian School of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. James T. Colquhoun, recently 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ontario Medical Asso- 
ciation, is an elder and church school 
teacher in First Presbyterian Church, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 

Pulpit robes, a brief case and a 
cheque were presented to the Rev. 


John Forbes by Knox Church, Agin- 
court, Ont., when he left after 19 years 
as minister there. Other presentations 
were made to Mrs. Forbes at a con- 
gregational farewell. 


The Presbytery of P.E.I. has granted 
the Rev. Malcolm A. McQuaig a one- 
year leave of absence from his congre- 
gation for the purpose of post-gradu- 
ate studies at Christian Theological 
Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
appointed the Rev. A. Gordon Fara- 
day as interim-minister in the Kirk of 
St. James, Charlottetown, during Mr. 
McQuaig’s absence. 


Men 


Nearly 200 men attended the an- 
nual spring dinner of Niagara Pres- 
bytery at Knox Church, St. Cathar- 
ines, with Bob Haines presiding. 

Dr: F. -G»-Peters} » president-ver 
Waterloo Lutheran University, spoke 
on “The Utility of Faith”. Faith should 
be something to live by, not just to die 
by 


Jim Laing led the singing and Mel- 
ville Holt was the soloist. 

At Stoney Creek the Hamilton 
Council of Presbyterian Men held 
their annual spring church service in 
Cheyne Church, with Prof. Allan Far- 
ris as preacher. 

The Hamilton men’s choir and 
quartette under Joe Neill led the praise. 


THE HAMILTON Men’s Quartette at 
Stoney Creek. From the left, Doug 
Murphy, Gord Young, John Laing and 
Bob Stewart. 


The ministry and parish 

Over 100 clergy and lay people 
representing all major denominations 
in the Atlantic Synod met for a con- 
ference on the ministry and the 
changing parish, May 11-14, at the 
Agricultural College, Truro, N.S. 
Right Reverend E. W. Scott, Anglican 
Bishop of Kootenay, B.C., gave four 
addresses on the problems of the 
ministry of clergy and laity, challeng- 
ing his hearers to examine co-opera- 
tive and team ministries. 

The program included workshops, 
discussions, panels and lectures deal- 
ing with the problems faced by the 
churches in cities, suburban areas, 
towns and rural situations. 
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Books 


THE RECONCILING COMMUN- 
ITY, by Orlando L. Tibbetts 

Among the many books on church 
renewal this one tries to cover both 
basic needs in the church and the 
world and also specific ways to move 
from research and analysis to tactics 
for renewal. The writer advocates that 
small dedicated minorities of disciplin- 
ed Christians within local churches 
become as a “reconciling community”, 
to relate as persons to others—even 
the “happy pagan” who does not recog- 
nize any personal need—and to act as 
task forces to penetrate the social and 
cultural structures that destroy people. 
Preparation for this action includes 
not only study of the latter but also 
how to articulate the Christian faith 
to a generation gripped by secularism. 
This is a stimulating book for those 
unsatisfied by both traditionalist and 
radical solutions for church renewal. 
(Welch, $2.75) W. I. McElwain 


THE AMEN CORNER, 
by James Baldwin 

The author draws on his background 
as the son of a Harlem preacher in 
his play, The Amen Corner. Welling 
up through the foot-tapping, hand- 
clapping “soul” music comes the mes- 
sage that Sister Margaret and her con- 
gregation are in danger of losing their 
souls as they get on each other’s 
nerves in their religious ghetto inside 
the racial ghetto. Sister Margaret is 
the escapist who tries to find God by 
escaping from the world—in this case, 
by deserting her husband—and finds 
that in losing her family she has lost 
God as well. She finds God not in her 
domineering religiosity, but in giving 
herself up to others in love, and in the 
ability to submit and say “Amen’”— 
so be it. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$5.75) Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


BLESS THE LORD, songs and hymns 
for young children, edited by Gordon 
John Freer 

This song and hymn book was de- 
signed for use with young children, 
ages 3 to 8, in home and church. 
Along with two records the book ex- 
presses the idea that “music is more 
than a song.” It helps children create— 
through body movements to music, 
dancing, using rhythmic instruments, 
composing words themselves. They be- 
come involved. As Catherine Verrall 
says, “Any song that expresses life’s 
joy honestly can be basically religious 
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song, for it is about God’s creation. 
Any song that helps children feel the 
way other people feel can be part of 
a truly Christian education.” This 
book is an invaluable aid to anyone 
interested in trying something different 
with children and music. (Ryerson, 
$5.50) Barbara Hillis 


CREATIVE PROCEDURES FOR 
ADULT GROUPS, edited by 
Harold D. Minor 

Here’s how to do it—make those 
adult study groups and Bible classes 
creative, exciting learning experiences. 
Valuable aid is given in how to use 
resources and getting the group in- 
volved, (Welch, $2.25) 


HUMAN VALUES AND 
ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY, 
compiled by Cameron P. Hall 

This book’s greatest value to me are 
in its last two paragraphs, especially 
when it states, “It now becomes ap- 
parent that acting responsibly in 
relation to our environment is a pro- 
foundly religious issue.” This book of 
working papers and reports from 
groups at a conference is not easily 
read, Perhaps the material was not 
meant to be read in the first place. 
Yet it can provide valuable material 
for discussion on the problem of 
formulating meaningful ethical deci- 
sions in an increasingly complex world. 
And it becomes clear that ethics and 
stewardship are all part and parcel of 
the same thing. We must make deci- 
sions and they must be responsible. 
(Friendship Press, $1.65, paper) 

Gordon Firth 


THESEMPT Ys PULPIE, 
by Clyde Reid 

This is one of the most remarkable 
books published in this generation. 
Why? Because it states clearly and 
frankly the chief problem facing the 
church. It examines the message of the 
pulpit, and finds it empty in compari- 
son with what it could be, and in a few 
cases, sometimes is. The average 
church member could do more to re- 
invigorate the church if he read this 
book. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$4.05) James F. Bell 


MISSIONARY STORIES 
FOR CHURCH PROGRAMS, 
compiled by Marie Lind 

An interesting book telling actual 
incidents which illustrate that God is 
indeed actively working today in the 
world he has created. This is a most 
readable collection and points out that 
the church at home is the lifeline of 
millions overseas. It would be of equal 
value to the minister who needs mis- 


Order 


BOOKS = 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


albert — 
college 


Belleville, Ontario 


A co-educational residential 
Secondary School of the 
United Church of Canada 

Inspected and approved by the 
Ontario Department of Education 
Grades |X to XIII 
Five Year Arts & Science Courses 
Music & Stenographic Courses 
Newly equipped Library 
& Laboratories 
A sound preparation for 
University and Independent Living 


For further information write 
L.L. Shewfelt B.A., M.A., Principal 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont. Canada 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


To overcome discomfort when 
dentures slip, slide or loosen, just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. FASTEETH holds dentures 
firmer. You eat better, feel more 
comfortable. FASTEETH is alkaline 
—won’t sour. Helps check plate odor. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


RSESASLESLLASLLALLLALALLERELEEEALZA 
DEACONESS WANTED 


Victoria-Royce Presby- 
terian Church is look- 
ing for a deaconess; 
qualities, maturity, 
initiative, and energy. 
Reply to: Rev. Hugh 
Macdonald, 190 Med- 


land St., Toronto 9, Ont. 
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the all-time 
best seller 
needed 
interpretation, 
what would 
the best 
interpretation 
of the all-time 
best seller 


be? 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 

single volumes, $9.50; 12-volume 
set, $97.50; deluxe leather edition 
(sets only), $219.50 


THE INTERPRETER’S 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


4-volume set, $48.75 


At your local bookstore 


Abingdon Press 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


sionary material for sermons, or 
W.M.S. groups searching for true 
missionary stories of our own times. 
Many of the stories could be used in 
Sunday school to create missionary 
interest in children of all ages. (Welch, 
$2.50) Maud FitzSimons 


THE MODERN TONGUES 
MOVEMENT, by Robert G. 
Gromacki 
A relevant, scholarly book on the 
modern tongues movement. Though 
the author’s bias shows, so also does 
his research of his subject. He has 
done a careful study of the early 
church fathers, linguistics, the modern 
tongues movement, and references to 
glossolalia in Mark, Acts, and First 
Corinthians. A book that no student 
of the New Testament or of modern 
religious trends can afford to overlook. 
(Speelman’s Bookhouse, 10 Golfdown 
Drive, Rexdale, Ont., $4.95) 
Robert B. Cochrane 


TO GOD WITH LOVE, 
by Jean Reynolds Davis 
Every busy housewife will identify 
with the author but not all are as 
aware of the greatness of God’s con- 
cern for secular and unimportant 
problems as she. Humorous, yes; flip- 
pant, never. You must read how this 
minister’s wife, musician, housewife 
and mother copes with life. 
“O Lord, forgive me, 
You do know about backache. 
You carried a cross, didn’t You? 
But you didn’t scream, ‘World 
get off my back.’ 
You just carried it.” 
(Peter Martin Associates, $4.95) 
K. Geddes 


FLORAL ART IN THE CHURCH, 
by Jack Inman 

Just the assistance your flower con- 
vener or ladies groups may need or 
may be wanting! 84 illustrations of 
flower arrangements, information on 
the meaning of symbols and proper 
use of colour for the church, be it 
large or small. There are helpful sug- 
gestions for weddings and special days 
of the Christian year. (Welch, $7.75). 


Paperbacks 

Walter Lord describes the violent 
reaction when Negro James Meredith 
enrolled in the University of Missis- 
sippi in The Past That Would Not Die, 
Pocket Books, 75¢. 

Pelican books has published a fas- 
cinating comparative study of religions 
by H. D. Lewis and Robert Lawson 
Slater, The Study of Religions, $1.15. 
And the day by day experiences and 


meditations of a Trappist monk are 
outlined in The Sign of Jonas, by 
Thomas Merton, Doubleday, $1.55. 

An unusual addition to the library 
of self-help books is The Father's 
Book, by Ted Klein, Ace, 95¢, giving 
practical advice and help to the ex- 
pectant father. The Young Marriage, 
by Mary Anne Guitar and the editors 
of Good Housekeeping magazine, 
Avon, 95¢, is a comprehensive guide 
for the early years of married life. 

In a lighter vein, Jackie Kennedy’s 
social secretary in the White House, 
Letitia Baldrige, gives _ intimate 
glimpses of the Kennedys, filled with 
anecdotes and happy memories, in Of 
Diamonds and Diplomats, Ballantine, 
95¢. 


Records 


The Wicks Organ Company, High- 
land, Illinois 62249 has issued a 
2-disc “Workshop in music for 
churches” prepared, conducted and 
introduced by Alec Wyton, organist of 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the 
Divine, New York City. The four sides 
are so packed with concise and rele- 
vant guidance for organists and choris- 
ters that I am not going to look for 
faults that might deter would-be buy- 
ers. Mr. Wyton uses 12 boys and 9 
men from the cathedral choir to illus- 
trate the points he makes, his assistant 
at the cathedral, Marilyn Keiser, 
handles the accompaniments and some 
solos very competently and the album, 
entitled “O for a Thousand Tongues 
to Sing”, will prove of unlimited value 
to church musicians and all interested 
in the maintenance of worthy stand- 
ards. The album can be ordered from 
the Wicks Company. The number is 
832W-0782. 


Bach — The Six Brandenburg Con- 
certos. Collegium Aureum. VCCS- 
6023. 

Bach was in Berlin to acquire a new 
harpsichord for his patron, Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen. Margrave 
Christian Louis of Brandenburg was 
one who heard him demonstrate his 
art on the new instrument and was so 
impressed that he ordered some new 
compositions from Bach for his own 
musicians to play. Bach, busy with his 
work at Coéthen, was unable to carry 
out the commission until two years 
after his Berlin visit — March 1721. 
But the six Brandenburg concertos 
demanded virtuoso skill far beyond 
that of the Margrave’s modestly- 
endowed players, so he shelved the 
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scores, and forgot about them. It was 
fortunate indeed that, 20 years after 
the Margrave’s estate was broken up, 
an ardent Bach disciple salvaged the 
scores in Berlin. No recording today 
would dare not do them justice, so 
well and widely known have these 
magnificent works become. This 
scholarly rendition is eminently satis- 
factory. 


Mahler — Symphony No. 4 in G 
major. Bruno Walter/New York Phil- 
harmonic. 32160026. 

Yes, Donald Tovey is right again— 
this symphony, played perhaps more 
than Mahler’s other eight, does open 
with poultry farm noises! The scoring 
for small orchestra (no trombones) 
lends it a humouresque quality and it 
has some really charming moments, 
particularly in the third movement, 
which is a set of variations. Un-won 
Mahlerians will not submit via this 
work, but it is not hard to listen to 
and the recording well deserves the 
accolade “legendary” under the dis- 
tinguished Bruno Walter. 


Saint-Saens — Piano Concerto No. 2 
in G minor. Grigory Sokolov/USSR 
Symphony. SR-40074. 

Schumann — Carnival Suite. G. Soko- 
lov. 

This concerto was an early favourite 
of mine — it is jolly, punchy and very 
suitable for hammering by young 
Russians; Sokolov won the 1966 
Tchaikovsky prize at the age of six- 
teen. He displays amazing affinity with 
both works — particularly the colour- 
ful Schumann. First rate on all counts. 

Alan H. Cowle 


CHURCH CAMEOS 


@ A thousand persons crowded First 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., on June 
1, for a junior choir hymn festival. 
Over 300 children from 11 choirs of 
various denominations took part. The 
idea arose out of interdenominational 
Christian education workshops, one of 
which was on the encouragement of 
youth choirs. 


@ Alexandra Church, Brantford, Ont. 
held a contemporary service of wor- 
ship with a band and choirs, featuring 
modern as well as traditional hymns. 
Beginning in September the church 
school orchestra will play some of the 
hymns at one service a month. 


B® At Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., 
a rebuilt organ was dedicated in 
memory of those who died in two 
world wars. It was a gift from the 
Ladies’ Aid, represented by Mrs. A. 
Tolmie, president. 
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THE CORNERSTONE for the new St. 
George’s Church, London, Ont., was 
laid on May 25 by Mrs. H. E. Schaef, 
left, assisted by Arthur Springett of the 
building committee and Mrs. B. E. 
Whealy. At right is the minister, Rev. 
Russell Gordon. 


PLAQUES WERE PRESENTED to Dr. 
Wilbur J. Dolson and Thomas P. Geggie, 
elders of Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toronto, 
who between them have given 79 years 
service. In the centre is the minister, 

Rev. John A. Robertson. 


REV. BASIL C. LOWERY of West River- 
view, moderator of Saint John presbytery, 
hands over the keys to the new St. 
Columba Church, Saint John, N.B., to the 
minister, Rev. G. L. Blackwell, at the 
dedication service, May 21. 
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‘ i iN Gira hd 
AFTERNOON GUILD PRESIDENT, Mrs. Ali 


MBRANCE OF ME 


ce Murray, presents Bibles to session clerk 


MEMBERS OF CALVIN CHURCH, Halifax, 
N.S., honoured their minister, Rev. A. O. 
MacLean, centre, and Mrs. MacLean, at 

a reception marking his 30 years service 
in the ministry. Ralph MacLean, left, read 
an address and A. J. MacLeod, right, 
presented a desk clock set and purse. 
Mrs. MacLean received a bouquet. 


Church 
Cameos 


AT FIRST CHURCH, MONTREAL, a tablet 
was dedicated in memory of Dr. Malcolm 
A. Campbell, minister from 1910-1962. 
Shown are his sons and grandsons: left, 
Colin Campbell, Malcolm III, Fraser, lan 
and Colin, ur. 


H. A. Stewart at Whalley Church, Surrey, B.C., in memory of Mrs. Olive McElroy. 
Looking on is the minister, Rev. R. J. P. Foulis, and the daughters, from left, 
Mrs. Gladys Palmer, Miss Mary McElroy, Mrs. Hazel Olson and Mrs. Katherine Pool. 


USED DATE Ye By 
MILLIONS: 


—— 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


$2.50 
Special prices today. 


Results from the very first day. 

To feel better fast in minutes. 
Sold at drug stores all across Canada. 
Luscoe Products Ltd., Toronto 4, Canada. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and _ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


FOR SALE: Factory rebulit 2 manual pipe organ 
originally Casavant, five years guarantee. Write 
for specification and quotation: J. Guy Dube, 
Dubay Organs Limited, 646 Ellengale Rd., Burling- 
ton, Ont. 


“ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA CRUISES & 
TOURS” 


Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn Tours 
& Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, featuring a 9-day cruise on the CNR’s 
palatial passenger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
originates Toronto, Sunday, May 25th. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Friday, September 26th. 
CNR’s Super Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and return ; 
calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska, Travel ‘‘Trail of ’98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Ben- 
nett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. Tour 
price $699. Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS” 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours will be 
directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, originating 
Toronto, June 14th, July 1st, July 19th, August 
5th, August 24th. Canadian National to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska’’ by motor-coach via Alaska 
Highway, visiting Peace River country; White- 
horse and Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; ‘‘Trail of ’98’’ Ferryliner, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Cariboo Trail; Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. 
Exploration, adventure and excitement. Tour price 
$699. Write Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, Chat- 
ham, Ontario. Phone 352-1467. 


VACATIONS 
HOLIDAY HOUSE, Aylmer, provides a restful 
vacation for women at moderate cost during 
June, July and August. Located on the Ottawa 
river 10 miles west of Ottawa. Further informa- 
tion from: Holiday House, Christ Church 
Cathedral, Ottawa, Ont. 


TRYING TO LOCATE 
My Tape Recorder Grundig TK8 and set of S.S. 
Teaching Records. Please do not ship former but 
contact Rey. R. Rowat, Box 453, Manotick, Ont. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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Across 


Places of worship. 

Day of rest and worship. 
Feels unwell. 

Have on, as clothes. 
British noble. 

Home heater. 

Siene. 
Test. 
—— — de Janeiro. 

Look in a fixed way. 

What 7A gives. 

Small weight. 

Pen name for Chas Lamb. 
Stand at — — —— 

Wing shaped. 

Dead Sea — — — — — — — 
Successor to Elijah. 

Portrays, as a scene. 

Cogged wheel. 


He fiddled while Rome burned. 


Morning. (Abbr) 

Sunny meadow. 

That man. 

Greasy liquid. 

Decorative vessel. 
Nickname for Mr. Lincoln. 
Sedate. 

Animal used in sacrifices. 
Like a staff of office. 
Mexican dance. 

Common plural suffix. 
False gods. 

Great lengths of time. 


Middle East. 
Brother of Simon Peter. 
Father of Zebediah. 


iy. 
God to whom altars were built in the 54. 


56. 
60. 
65. 
66. 


Down 

Incisors. 

Santa — — — — — Spanish Saint. 
Pontius — — — — — — 

Left lung. (Abbr) 

Sigmoid letter. 

Reverential fear. 

Exist. 

Repartee. 

It is — ——-—w— crime. (2 wds) 
Biblical prophet. 

Valuable metal disc. 

Surface extent. 

More loyal. 

Of the voice. 

Neat. 

Acting prize. 

Girl’s name. 

Red faced person. (2 wds) 

Like the man who rebuilt the walls of 
Jerusalem. 


there be light. 


Common biblical fruit. 


Church collection. 

Eastern Common Office. (Abbr) 
Biblical transportation. 

The Red ——— 

Exist. 

Rio ——-— — Popular song. 
Saint — —— — An apostle. 
No ———— or buts. 


He was slain by Cain. 
Port of Rome. 


Two ————— highway. 

— ——w-—-z— is a popular drink. 
(2 wds) 

Russian man’s name. 

First man. 


Compass direction. 
British Somaliland. (Abbr) 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE 


Not an eyelid closed or a yawn es- 
caped the members and those attend- 
ing St. Paul’s Church, Prince Albert, 
Sask., when the young people took 
over the morning service on May 25th. 
It was with calmness and coolness that 
petite Gail Latowski climbed on her 
apple box behind the pulpit to lead the 
congregation in the call to worship 
and song. 

The “Distinguished Seven” of River- 
side Collegiate sang “God is Not 
Dead” and “When the Saints Go 
Marching in”, and joined the youth 
choir in a modern version of “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd”. Connie Leach, 
Joanne Soderlund, Gail Latowski and 
Brian Murphy, spoke of the present 
world unrest as they saw it, using such 
outspoken terms as “garbage, crap, 
greed, misunderstanding and selfish- 
ness”, and asking the pertinent ques- 
tions: “Are we afraid to be called 
Christians?” and “How can we show 
the world the right way towards 
peace?” 

The congregation joined lustily in 
singing “Small Wonder’, “Lord of the 
Dance” and “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory.” From remarks passed by 
members when leaving the church, the 
service was well accepted and spoke 
of a need for the young people to 
“tell it as it is” as well as a need for 
communication among all age groups. 

The P.Y.P.S. of Knox Church, Mil- 
ton, Ont., presented a variety night 
of music and skits, featuring a one-act 
play. The offering went to the group’s 
mission project, Canairelief. 


New officers of East Toronto Pres- 
bytery PYPS, installed on June 8, are: 
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Honorary president, Rev. E. Briard; 
president, Karin Beaumont; vice-presi- 
dent, Paul Thompson; treasurer, Linda 
Sipila; recording secretary, Margaret 
McLean;corresponding secretary;Ruth 
Jeffery; publicity, Robert Jewell; fel- 
lowship, Marilyn Macdonald; missions, 
Lorraine Smith; worship, Peter Cun- 
ningham; evangelism and stewardship, 
Irene Kenzie. Summer events include 
a work retreat weekend at the Scott 
Mission Farm in June, and a camp at 
Iona, near Bala, Ont., July 18-20. 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Elder, Rev. Leslie D., Cardinal, Ont, June 11. 
Howick, Rev. Dr. A. F., St. Mary’s, Ont., April 10. 
Pickering, Rev. F. A., Toronto, Alderwood, Ont. 
May 28. 
Rennie, Rev. Fred H., Toronto, Melrose Park, 
Ont., June 10. 
Reside, Rev. Merrill S., Willowdale, Ont., June 19. 
Robinson, Rev. R. R., Regina, St. Stephen’s, 
Sask., April 27. 


ORDINATIONS 
Podkiny John Alexander, Brockville, First, Ont., 


ay 2. 
Fourney, Lloyd W., Lancaster, St. Andrew’s, Ont., 


May 9. 

MacLellan, William C., Cornwall, St. John’s, Ont., 
May 23. 

Simpson, Clive, Willowdale, Ont., June 12. 


DESIGNATIONS 
Randall, Miss Joy M., Cobourg, St. 
Ont., May 25. 
Welsh, Miss Wilma, 
June 8, 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 

40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Montague, Cardigan, Lorne Valley, P.E.I., Rev. 
Tan Glass, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 
New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 
Tabusintac charge, N.B., Rev. Malcolm Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 
Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. H. M. Creaser, 214 Washington St., 
New Glasgow. 


Andrew’s, 


Toronto, St. Matthew’s, Ont., 


Rev. W. E. Whyte, 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Caintown, St. Paul’s, and Lansdowne, Church 
of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 

Lochwinnoch, Stewartville and Braeside, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. Reid, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew. 

Ottawa, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Lorne Lemoine, 
486 Cole Ave., Ottawa. 

Spencerville, Ventnor and East Oxford, Ont., 
Rev. David Mawhinney, Box 971, Prescott. 
Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 

Church St., Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Agincourt, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
7 Strathroy Cres., Markham. 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown. 
Mount Forest, Conn, Fairbairn, Ont., Rev. J. E. 
Taylor, Holstein. 
Oakville, Hopedale, Ont., Rev. R. G. MacMillan, 
89 Dunn St., Oakville. (Effective Sept. 1) 
Scarborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 
Toronto, Fairbank, Ont., Rev. Joe Muchan, 20 
Fontenay Court, Apt. 205, Islington. 

Toronto, Emmanuel, Ont., Rey. John Robson, 
947 Queen St. E 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Dr. W. H. Fuller, 
51 Alexander St., Apt. 701, Toronto 5 (Effec- 
tive July 1) 

West Hill, Melville, Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills. 


F. H. Cromey, 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Alvinston Charge, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 
#21, 448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 
Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 


Dorchester and South Nissouri, Ont., Rev. R. 
Russell Gordon, 73 Beattie Ave., London. 

Hamilton, New Westminster, Dr. A. Lorne Mac- 
kay, 55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Kintyre, New Glasgow and Rodney, Ont., Rev. 
A. Clements, Dutton. 

Lucknow, South Kinloss and Dungannon, Ont., 
Rev. Ken. J. Rooney, Ripley. 

Milverton, Burns, and North Mornington, Ont., 
Rev. G. A. Beaton, Box 322, Listowel. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne, Ont., Dr. Edward Me- 
Kinlay, 1209 Main St. E., Hamilton. 

Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 
Box 572, Pt. Elgin. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Seaforth, First, Ont., Rev. C. A. McCarroll, 
Box 234, Brussels. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. 8S. McLean, 43 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Kipling, Sask., Rev. 
Indian Head. 
Swift Current, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. P. D. 
Ruddell, P.O. Box 1295, Moose Jaw, (effective 
Sept 1). 


Synod of Alberta: 
Edmonton, Eastminster, Alta., Rev. 
Sween, 10508-81 Ave., Edmonton. 


S. M. Barron, Box 237 


Ian Mac- 


Synod of British Columbia: 
New Westminster, St. Aidan’s, B.C., Rev. G. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Toronto, Martingrove Rd., Ont.; North Regina, 
Sask.; Christ Church, Wabush, Labrador; 
Braeside, St. Albert, Alta. Inquire Rev. J. C. 
Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. Inquiries 
ae ne invited for future church extension 
work. 


CLERK 
pT Douglas Henry, R.R. 3, Brockville, 
nt. 


Deaths 


ORR, THE REV. H. L., minister of 
Greenock Church, St. Andrew’s N.B., acci- 
dentally, May 30. 

ARMSTRONG, WALTER, 43, elder 
and board member, St. Peter’s Church, 
Madoc, Ont., April 25. 

ARMSTRONG, WEBSTER J., 88, elder, 
Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., May 17. 

BELL, MRS. IDA V., 91, life member 
Dixons’ Corners W.M.S., Knox Church, 
Iroquois, Ont., May 16. 

CLARK, GEORGE DURRELL, elder, 
former session clerk and church school 
superintendent, St. John’s Church, Toronto, 
May 28. 

CRAW, G. WILSON, elder, former board 
chairman, St. Paul’s Church, Peterborough, 
Ont., member of general assembly’s Record 
committee, editor of The Peterborough 
Examiner, May 10. 

CUDMORE, ALEXANDER F., 82, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Clinton, Ont., May 


CURRELL, GEORGE WILLIAM, 88, 
elder, St. John’s, Toronto, June 6. 

DICK SHEN R Yate lH 746 elder, ot 
Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont., May 31. 


DONELY, ALEX, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Port Credit, Ont. 
ELLIOTT, WILLIAM JOHN, elder, 


Knox Church, Jarvis, Ont., May 28. 
GIBERT, CHARLES, elder and treasurer, 
Westminster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
May 22. 
GLENN, MISS GRETTA, 101, life long 
member of Burns Church, Milverton, Ont., 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 
Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 


221-2202 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 
174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 345 
/ Dept. B 533-1062 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


Accessories 
Academic Hoods 


SPECIALISTS 


in Church Sound 
and Intercom Systems 


Quality Sound Systems Limited, 
1570 Midiand Ave., Scarborough, Ont. 
(416) 757-2831 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write ° MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


In addition to “Presbyterian Record" read 


the christian CENTURY 


America’s most influential re- 
ligious journal —to keep pace 
with the swift changes of a 
turbulent time, to be alive to 
the issues facing mankind and 
to be informed of Christian 
opinion on those issues, to gain 
a refreshing and creative ap- 
proach. New subscribers may 
read this ecumenical weekly 
for 60 weeks for only $6.00! 
Subscribe now! 


The Christian Century, Dep't. PRC 
407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Name 


Address_ 


"THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


City = 


Province 
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WHEN YOU 
MOVE 


Please advise us a month ahead of your 
moving date. Place magazine label here 
and print your new address below. 


May 20. 

HUBBARD, WILLIAM, 74, board mem- 
ber, Ferguson Church, Derby, N.B., May 1. 

LAMONT, DONALD ARCHIBALD, 
elder, Paterson Memorial Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., May 26. 

WHEELER, MRS. DIGBY (ELINOR), 
75, charter member, St. James Church, Win- 
nipeg, Man. active W.M.S. leader, choir 
member, former board member, Ewart 
College, May 17. 


Anniversaries 


135th — Second West Gwillimbury, Brad- 
ford, Ont., June 1, (Rev. W. H. Heustin). 

95th — Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont. 
May 25, (Rev. Ferguson Barr). 

11th — St Stephen’s, Scarborough, June 8 
(Rev. W. I. McElwain). 


Readings 


— Psalm 76 
Hosea 6: 1-6 
Hosea 7 0 


Acts 16: 
— Proverbs 29: 1-9 
— Proverbs 29: 10-18 
July 16 — Proverbs 29: 
— Proverbs 30: 1-9 
— Proverbs 30: 
July 19 — Proverbs 31: 10-31 
July 20 — Psalm 119: 81-88 


July 21 — Psalm 119: 89-96 
July 22 — Psalm 119; 97-104 
July 23 — Psalm 119: 105-112 
July 24 — Psalm 119: 113-120 
July 25 — Psalm 119: 121-128 
July 26 — Psalm 119: 129-136 
July 27 — Psalm 119: 137-144 
July 28 — Psalm 119: 145-152 
July 29 — Psalm 119:153-160 
July 30 — Psalm 119: 161-168 
July 31 — Psalm 119: 169-176 
August 1 — Matthew 3: 1-12 
August 2 — Matthew 3: 13-17 
August 3 — Matthew 4: 1-11 
August 4 — Acts 21: 30-40 
August 5 — Matthew 4: 12-17 
August 6 — Matthew 4: 18-25 
August 7 — Matthew 5: 1-12 
August 8 — Matthew 5: 13-20 
August 9 — Matthew 5: 21-26 
August 10 — Matthew 5: 33-37 
August 11 — Matthew 5: 38-42 
August 12 — Matthew 5: 43-48 
August 13 — Matthew 6: 1-4 
August 14 — Matthew 6: 5-15 
August 15 — Matthew 6: 16-23 
August 16 — Matthew 6: 24-34 
August 17 — Matthew 7: 1-5 
August 18 — Matthew 7: 6-12 
August 19 — Matthew 7: 13-20 
August 20 — Matthew 7: 21-29 
August 21 — Matthew 8: 1-4 
August 22 — Matthew 8: 5-13 
August 23 — Matthew 8: 14-22 
August 24 — Matthew 8: 23-27 
August 25 — Matthew 8: 28-34 
August 26 — Matthew 9: 1-8 
August 27 — Matthew 9: 9-13 
August 28 — Matthew 9: 14-17 
August 29 — Matthew 9: 18-26 
August 30 — Matthew 9: 27-38 


August 31 — Isaiah 63: 1-9 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Dear Campers: 

What fun campers have in this part of the world! 
Camping is a new experience but like all campers, they 
love to get together with their friends and discuss 
what-ever-campers-discuss. 

One camp I helped to organize, there were to be 50 
campers. Imagine our surprise when 200 arrived on the 
first day of camp! Some had crossed the river by canoe, 
while others walked up to 10 miles carrying their food 
and bedding on their heads. Would you have turned 
them away? We couldn’t either even though they had 
to sleep side by side in the classrooms in the school 
compound. You can imagine how much sleep the 
campers got — and the leaders too! 

The activities at camp were a little different from 
camping in Canada. During the day the campers took 
turns visiting the local hospital, sweeping the local 


market place and visiting in the homes in the community. 


On Sunday they paraded down the hill from the 
campsite to the local church for a special service for 
them and the people in the village. 

In the evenings the campers told stories, riddles and 
proverbs. They loved dancing and singing under the 
warm, tropical sky. Drama comes easily to them so they 
needed no encouragement to make up something on 
the spur of the moment. Sometimes it was a Bible story 
or pantomiming one of their folk tales. They are also 
keen on choral speaking. 


CHILDREN’S STORY 


One big difference in the camping in Nigeria and 
Biafra is that there is no swimming. You can’t imagine 
that, I am sure, but that is the truth. There are very 
few lakes in this “land of green”. However, we can go 


wading in the small streams which are dotted everywhere. 


Oh — I almost forgot to tell you that every morning 
around 5:30 the campers got up, and enthusiastically 
too — I’m not kidding either — and off they went for 
their morning shower. 

At night when lights are supposed to be out we had 
the same problems as Canadian leaders. You can likely 
guess — talk, talk, talk — and clowning around when 
they should be flat on their backs snoozing. We have 
no electricity at camp; flashlights, called “torchlights” 
here, were a menace after dark. Sounds familiar doesn’t 
it? 
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How about coming to visit us sometime? We’d take 
you to one of our large cities to see some of our 
air-conditioned shops, show you the skyscrapers and 
colourful murals on many of the buildings. Then you 
could enjoy camping with us where it’s too warm to stay 
indoors. You could help us cook our meals out-of-doors, 
dance in the moonlight and just have fun with us. We’d 
love to have you. 

Happy camping to you! 

Yours sincerely, 
Ada 


The Junior Camp Offering project for 1969 is “Operation 
Survival”, Nigeria/Biafra Relief Fund. If you wish further 
information write to Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario, for a packet containing a map, 
a poster, and customs and songs of Nigeria and Biafra. 
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Where are you? 


The point of history 
is where God’s 
ongoing purposes among men 
are being worked out 

through His people 


As a Christian in world mission you share in the 
movement of God among men through educa- 
tional development — medical education — 
hospital services — ministries of outreach — 
economic development — relief programs — 
urban evangelism — joint Christian effort in 


INDIA — JAPAN — FORMOSA — NIGERIA/BIAFRA — ITALY — THE CARIBBEAN 


— Presbyterian Church in Canada — 


‘Kawasaki Korean Church 
in the suburbs of Tokyo 


THINK AND ACT In Mmissial 


@ Mobility is the modern trend in missions, says the Rev. 
R. Russell Self, who left Toronto in August for a new 
position with the United Bible Societies. The day of the 
static missionary, settled in one spot for a lifetime, has 
ended in Asia, according to Mr. Self. 

An increasing sense of nationalism is the main reason 
for this development. Already the government of India is 
restricting the entry of foreign missionaries into that 
country. Official policy since 1966 is that foreigners may 
be admitted only if they possess outstanding qualifications 
to fill positions for which Indians are not available. This 
is likely to be the pattern in other parts of Asia. 

Russell Self, who has done promotional work for the 
Bible Society for the past five of his 20 years in India, 
is not returning to the country where his four children 
were born. 

Instead he will locate in Hong Kong, and expects to 
travel 100,000 miles a year by jet aircraft as circulation 
consultant to the United Bible Societies. He will travel 
through Iran, Afghanistan, India and Ceylon this fall, 
returning for his family in December. 

The 35 Bible Societies of the world now work together 
in the UBS. They have divided the globe into four areas 
for production and distribution of scriptures. In his job 
with the Asia and Pacific area Mr. Self will be responsible 
for circulation in a territory extending from Lebanon 
through South-East Asia and up the Pacific coast to Japan. 

When the 800 million people in China are included, 
this area contains two-thirds of the total population of the 
world. At present some 25 million scriptures are distrib- 
uted annually in this vast territory. The Bible Societies 
aim at tripling that number by 1975. 

If Canada should recognize China and the border be 
opened again, Mr. Self hopes that distribution of Bibles 
can be resumed in that heavily populated area. 

In most of the countries in his territory the printing 
and circulation of the Bible or parts of it are subsidized. 
Economic conditions make it necessary to sell much below 
cost. A low price also helps to compete with communist 
propaganda from Peking and Moscow and the holy books 
of resurgent Asian religions, both of which are subsidized. 

Russel Self will spend much of his time in training 
laymen to understand the Bible and interpret it to others. 
He feels that the task of Christian witness in that area is 
far too great for the available clergymen to be effective. 
Every Asian Christian, regardless of secular vocation, will 
be a potential lay missionary. 

In South Vietnam, which Self visited late last year, the 
distribution of scriptures was the highest in history in 
1968. The Bible Society secretary at Saigon, the Rev. Le 
Ted Cline of Oakville, Ont., will move to Hong Kong in RUSSELL SELF, our man in Hong Kong. 
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: 


IN INDIA scriptures are taken to the people in Bible vans. 


January under the United Bible Societies after 15 years 
in Vietnam. He will be the administrative consultant for 
the Pacific area. 

Indonesia, where one million people have become 
Christians since 1966, offers a big field for Bible distribu- 
tion. Some 750,000 have left the Muslim faith and 
another 250,000 have given up their tribal religions. 

Part of Japan’s reparations to Indonesia were paid in 
Bibles, but importation of scriptures is no longer allowed. 
The UBS hopes to set up printing presses and step up 
production in order to meet Indonesia’s demand for 
Bibles by publishing locally. 

The Japan Bible Society, which now gives more than 
it receives to the world cause, is preparing for Expo 70. 
Although only % of 1% of the Japanese are Christian, 
the Bible Society there proposes printing diglot portions 
of the Bible, in Japanese-English and Japanese-French, 
for distribution to the 30 million visitors expected at 
Osaka for Expo. 

When Russell Self says that the church needs to re- 
think its approach to missions, he has in mind the pos- 
sibilities offered by the communications media. In Japan, 
where 93% of the homes have television sets, he can 
visualize the presentation of the Bible message by that 
means. 

“It would cost only $500,000 to send up a telestar to 
use for transmitting to Japan, we need to think big and 
act big in our mission outreach today,” says this 53-year- 
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old Canadian. He quoted the father of modern missions, 
William Carey, “Expect great things of God, do great’ 
things for God.” 

Already teams of Christian girls are dictating scrip- 
tures in Chinese dialects over the radio, so that the words 
may be copied by listeners behind the bamboo curtain. 

“Let’s find the priorities in mission work and move 
into them,” says Russell Self. “Youth will support the 
new ideas, if we shake ourselves loose from the old ways 
and bring our mission approach up-to-date.” 

Today the Bible, in whole or in part, has been translated 
into 1,400 languages, the languages used by 97% of the 
world’s population. In each of the past four years in 
India annual distribution of scriptures increased by one 
million copies. It is now up to 5% million a year printed 
in 86 Indian languages. 

Born in Vancouver, educated at the University of 
Western Ontario and at Knox College, Russell Self is 
married to the former Alice Gleason of St. Mary’s, 
Ontario, whom he met in India. When the family settles 
in Hong Kong in the new year they will take three of their 
children. The oldest daughter will remain here at univer- 
sity. 

Russell Self will represent the Canadian Bible Society, 
one of the most active members of the world organiza- 
tion. He will continue his affiliation with The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada as Asian observer for the general 
board of missions. * 


Ulster’s shameful summer 


® The violence in Northern Ireland this summer has been 
condemned by The Presbyterian Church in Ireland as “an 
utterly shameful thing.” 

“The whole community shares some responsibility for 
this,” says a resolution adopted in August by the govern- 
ment committee of that church. “No section here is in a 
position calmly and fairly to apportion blame; and we 
plead for restraint upon recriminations which can only 
harden hearts and revive bitterness on either side. Any 
pretence, however, that such violence can in the end help 
to defend real religion is only to dishonour the gospel. 

“We declare that the awful wrath of the living God must 
fall upon all who intimidate or help to drive from their 
homes or work Roman Catholics or Protestants who have 
lived and worked together in peace. We call upon all 
Christians to take their stand uncompromisingly against 
this evil and defend their neighbours, even at cost to 
themselves. 

“We must emphatically repudiate and object to the 
claims of the Rev. Ian Paisley alone to speak for the 
Protestants of Ulster; and to the publicity continually 
given to such claims by the news media. Any fair reporting 
should seek as urgently to present, locally, nationally and 
internationally, many more representative and responsible 
expressions of opinion from the churches to which the 
overwhelming majority of Ulster Protestants belong. 

“We thank God for all men and women who through 


Tn questions for you 


@ The first million dollars in cash receipts was recorded 
by the National Development Fund during the summer. 
The flame of progress on another page of this magazine 
shows that over 62% of the target of $5,500,000 has been 
pledged so far. 

Development and support of the ministry is the first 
claim on the fund. The last general assembly approved 
the investment of the first $500,000 in net receipts, the 
income of which will be spent in three ways: 

First, support of the basic stipends of ministers, regu- 
larly appointed missionaries, deaconesses and catechists. 
Second, support of the pension fund for retired ministers 
or the widows of ministers and their families. Third, pro- 
vision of general bursaries for refresher courses and special 
bursaries for advanced courses of studies. 

The National Development Fund was launched to 
enable our church to do some of the major things that 
had been left undone for lack of income. In the area of 
stipends alone the NDF is justifying itself. The minimum 
for ministers has gone from $4,100 to $4,600, plus house 


The Nigeria/Biafra Situation 


@ Whatever happens between the time of preparation of 
the material in our Nigeria/Biafra supplement and the 
distribution of this magazine (a truce is rumoured), the 
need will remain the same. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is committed to aid the hungry and homeless on 
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these days have sought to restrain the hatreds and passions 
which were roused, to comfort the frightened, to care for 
the needy and practise forgiveness, We would applaud 
those who have actively joined together with others with 
whom they differed religiously or politically so as to do 
good and maintain order in their neighbourhoods. It is 
from here we must advance. 

“In Christ’s name we would charge all our people not 
to be goaded by anyone into acts of violence; to struggle 
unceasingly against any hardening of heart or closing of 
mind; to stand resolute in their faith and church through 
any storm; to pray fervently for peace and all the things 
that may make for peace in this land; and to act vigorously 
and perseveringly in accordance with their prayers.” 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, the largest Protes- 
tant denomination in Ulster, is endeavouring through offi- 
cial utterances, and through the personal leadership given 
by its ministers and elders, to break down the distrust and 
fear and bigotry which have persisted since the Battle of 
the Boyne on July 12, 1690. Unfortunately the grievances 
of the present are aggravated by long-standing tensions. 

Peace making is a difficult and sometimes unpopular 
undertaking, especially where the controversy has a reli- 
gious base. We assure our brethren in Ulster of our prayers 
and concern as they continue to promote understanding 
and mutual respect in order to counteract the evil done 
by the mischief-makers. 


and travel allowance, since the fund was organized. A 
system of increments for years of service is now being 
added to those stipends. 

The ministry has received priority because of the 
relevance of preaching and pastoral work. To sustain these 
at a high level has always been the aim of our church. 

However, there are other strategic areas of mission that 
the NDF proposes to undergird as well. The outreach to 
those in need, the communication of the gospel by means 
of modern media such as television, these are samples of 
the projects designated for support. The training of lay 
men and women, indeed the whole field of Christian edu- 
cation, is of vital importance to the life and work of the 
church. 

The NDF is an invitation to go the second mile in 
stewardship. It provides Presbyterians with a fund to fulfil 
the dreams of what might be done if extra resources were 
available. Two questions are yours to answer. What is your 
congregation doing about the National Development 
Fund? What pledge have you made? 


both sides, in fact we have more workers in Nigeria than 
Biafra at present. Contributions for the Nigeria/Biafra 
Fund, which supports Canairelief as part of its responsi- 
bility, should be sent to Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and 
World Service, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. * 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


GET RID OF 
THE BUILDING 
COMPLEX 


by John B. Fox, 
London, Ont. 


@ What is the role of the Presbyterian 
Church in these times? I think of the 
question particularly as it relates to our 
policy of church extension, for surely 
it is here we are moulding the future 
pattern of our church as the shape and 
size of our cities radically change, and 
older congregations cease to exist. 

As we face into the latter quarter of 
the 20th century, is our concern to 
perpetuate the pattern of yesterday, or 
to move in a new dynamic and imagin- 
ative direction relevant to the needs 
and challenges of today? Before giving 
answer to this question one has to face 
the many realities of present day reli- 
gious life. 

Among these realities are a declining 
church membership, which together 
with a church growth lagging far be- 
hind population growth represents a 
diminishing ratio of Presbyterians in 
the total population; an erasing of de- 
nominational distinctions so that the 
attraction to a church is less on the 
basis of denominational lines than in 
terms of convenience or the quality of 
its total ministry in a community; the 
change, due to population mobility, in 
the concept of the congregation from 
a settled entity of the past to the kalei- 
doscopic entity of the present, with the 
consequent effect on church participa- 
tion, on leadership potential and on 
financial resources; the increasing cost 
of living, of home ownership, of church 
construction which makes many people 
hesitant to involve themselves in what 
will be for them quite a costly under- 
taking; the “questionable” validity of a 
single denomination erecting an ela- 
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borate house of worship with fixed 
furnishings, usable for only an hour 
or two, particularly when another 
building might be available in the same 
community, or of erecting facilities 
for congregational activities when 
better ones are available on a rental 
basis in the community; the impres- 
sion given to the community of deno- 
minational competition for souls 
together with denominational overlap- 
ping in provisions of youth and adult 
activities, sufficiently similar in their 
goals that they could be unified. 

When, coupled with all of this, one 
recognizes the growing indifference to 
the church particularly on the part of 
modern youth, it surely is a state of 
affairs for which we have been partly 
responsible by our obsolete strategies. 
If the church is to emerge stronger and 
more vital tomorrow it has to devise 
new and better strategies in which we 
as Presbyterians must find our role. 
Several things I believe can be said. 

The church must be committed to 
unity. Immediately “unity” is mention- 
ed, it is identified with “organic union” 
and Presbyterians, under a grave sense 
of threat, experience a severe case of 
spiritual D. Ts and _ gastronomical 
spasms. While there may be all sorts 
of differences about unity in structures, 
there is very little disagreement (I 
hope) over unity in mission. 

If we are united in our conviction 
about unity in mission then there is no 
limit to the possibilities of co-operative 
endeavor. What exciting possibilities 
open up to us in the coming megalo- 
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politan developments on the horizon, 
in shaping the church of the future as 
we enter them not in isolated, uni- 
lateral fashion as before, but as co- 
operative regiments of a mighty army. 
With this ideal we might think in terms 
of sharing the cost of church sites 
and of buildings, and in terms of flex- 
ible, multi-purpose, multi-staffed stra- 
tegic centres for the Christian penetra- 
tion of our communities. 

If we think of church extension in 
the future only in terms of extending 
our denominational empires, of multi- 
plying buildings and making more 
Presbyterians, we will be putting ec- 
clesiastical aggrandisement above the 
needs of people. Indeed, such a strat- 
egy is to my mind retrogressive and 
about as absurd and anachronistic as 
the horse and buggy in the space age. 


We must rid ourselves of the build- 
ing complex. Christianity is a move- 
ment, and the building its vehicle even 
as the body is an expression for the 
spirit. Buildings we must have, but they 
don’t need to bear our label necessarily, 
and they need to be built to meet the 
needs of the modern church where 
attention will be given to every aspect 
of the church’s involvement with the 
community. Denominational ghettos or 
forts are obsolete and must be super- 
seded by interdenominational centres 
serving as task forces to penetrate our 
communities with the gospel. | 

What is the distinctive witness of 
Presbyterians in these times? Some may _ 
feel it is the necessity to maintain a 
peculiar doctrinal heritage. If I read 
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“. . And then for my fourth point | went on to say ...” 
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our Presbyterian history aright, the 
distinctive element in it is in its posture 
of action to make the sovereignty and 
kingdom of God a _ contemporary 
reality. Our forefathers were men 
whose doctrine led to action. They 
were truly where the action was. We 
could well make our most effective 
contribution in leading the way to 
mobilizing our total Christian resources 
for a new posture of action and strategy 
for wielding a greater Christian impact 
upon our total life. 

We cannot think any longer of try- 
ing to accomplish the mission of the 
church along denominational lines 
alone. The needs and challenges of our 
time are forcing us to devise more 
effective strategies. If in the process 
of making our distinctive witness, the 
Presbyterian Church as we know it 
dies, to express itself in new and more 
vital forms, is this a threat to us? I 
should think a greater threat might be 
that by perpetuating an antiquated 
structure we may miss out on God’s 
glorious future in which by laying 
down our lives we may fulfil them in a 
greater plan he is unfolding. * 


WHY I’M 

: A VOLUNTEER 
& a2. ‘~..% by Alice Mulvey, 
MES <2) London, Ont. 


m “That was a lovely concert. Those 
orphans sang beautifully,” said Bonny, 
the blind girl, as she took my hand. 
Thinking more about the concert that 
the Korean orphans had put on spe- 
cially for them, she added: “We all 
have something to be thankful for, 
don’t we?” Her sightless eyes peered 
upwards towards my face. 

“Yes, we do,” I answered, solemnly 
reflecting that Bonny and_ several 
thousands of others like her, have 
very little to be thankful for. You see, 
Bonny is also retarded, but like her 
name, she has a sunny nature which 
attracts people to her. It is because of 
children like Bonny that I became a 
volunteer at the Hospital School for 
Retarded Children at Cedar Springs, 
near Blenheim, Ontario. 

For over 18 months now I have 
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Su Ying 


needs your love 


Little Su Ying was abandoned in 
the alley behind our Babies’ Home 
in Formosa. She was frightened, 
cold and hungry. But, as you can 
see in the picture, someone has 
tried to make her look pretty. Her 
hair was combed and her dress, 
even though torn, was clean. 


In her hand she clutched a note 
written by her brother: “Please 
take care of my sister. Our parents 
are dead for many weeks. I am 
12 and can no longer find food for 
this small sister. To my ears came 
news of your House, so I bring 
Su Ying to you.” 


Since 1938, thousands of North 
American sponsors have found the 
Christian Children’s Fund plan to 
be an intimate, person-to-person 
way of sharing their blessings with 
youngsters around the world. Your 
help is urgently needed. Overseas, 
our staff reports boys and girls still 
search garbage dumps for food... 
babies abandoned in the streets... 
blind children locked in cellars... 
Will you help us give Su Ying— 
and youngsters equally as needy— 
a chance to grow up in an atmos- 
phere of love? 


For just $12.00 per month you, or 
your group, can sponsor a girl or 
boy. You will receive your “adopt- 
ees” photo, address, history and 
description of the home, etc. Your 
child will know who you are and 
will answer your letters. Corre- 
spondence is translated in our 
overseas Offices. This could be the 
beginning of an intimate, person- 
to-person way for you to share 
your blessings. 


Children on our emergency list 
this month live in Brazil, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan (Formosa) and 
India. 


cae 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 
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I wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl [J for 
one year in \.......... 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 


full year [) first month [J 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 


to help by giving $...............0.. 


PiaGe spaces tcaerens epee Province... .05:0-«5 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA P-9-9 


CCF is experienced, effi- © 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income Tax ; 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around a. 

the world since 1938 and at present assists 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 
Homes and projects in over 50 countries, 


TAICHUNG, FORMOSA: 2 year old Su Ying, her 
parents both dead, waits for her brother who will 
never relurn. 
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been going down one Saturday a 
month to help with the children on 
the different wards. The small bus is 
supplied by the Association for the 
Mentally Retarded and a local trans- 
port firm kindly provides a driver who 
offers his service free. The bus leaves 
London at 9 a.m. and arrives at the 
hospital before 11 a.m. This gives us 
time to sign on for a specific ward, 
don our pink smocks and make our 
way down the long corridors to where 
we will be working for the next couple 
of hours. 

Of all the different wards that I 
have worked on at the Cedar Springs 
Hospital, the infirmary is my favourite. 
Here are 25 to 30 children with multi- 
ple handicaps. Some, like Bonny, are 


blind, others cannot speak, though 
their smiles at recognizing a_ staff 
member or familiar volunteer are 


eloquent. Others have cerebral palsy 
and are completely dependent for their 
every need upon someone else. Braces, 
wheelchairs and walkers are very much 
in evidence. So are the smiles of the 
young patients who struggle with 
their handicaps every day. 

The infirmary is a cheerful place to 
work. “You are always smiling, 
Nancy,” I remarked to one of the 
little girls and she promptly replied: 
“T just can’t help it.” “I wish there 
were more people like you,” I said as 
I glanced down at the braces that held 
her legs in an iron grip. It was time to 
go outside and the older girls who 
normally depend upon walkers to help 
transport them around, took wheel- 
chairs and pushed them towards the 
door. Helping each other in this way 
gives them a sense of importance. 
Even the blind children will push a 
wheelchair patient and will enjoy an 
afternoon outside because there is one 
good pair of eyes and legs between 
them to get around with. 

Although they lack the variety of 
skills that the average person has, there 
is also a lack of complaints and 
grumblings which we are so prone to. 
A day spent working with handi- 
capped children helps you to adjust 
your sense of values. You return home 
humble and grateful. You realize how 
your own life has been blessed, how 
rich it is. You are thankful for your 
happy marriage, the love you have 
known from your husband and 
children. You remember all the oppor- 
tunities you’ve had in life, education, 
working, earning a salary, travelling. 
You have a home and have enjoyed 
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being a parent, and all these wonder- 
ful things have been denied to so many 
young people in our hospital schools. 
It is because of the many advantages 
that I have had, that I feel I must 
give something back to those who have 
so little. That is why I am proud to 
be a volunteer at the Cedar Springs 
Hospital School. * 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Letters for publication must be signed 
and should be limited to 200 words if 
possible. 

Longer comments, up to 800 words, 
will be considered for the Pungent and 
Pertinent section of The Record and 
should be accompanied by a photo of the 
author. 


Letters 


CHANGE AT PARKDALE 


Change is part of the order of life, 
and to meet changing times, changing 
problems, changing situations and 
changing needs, there must be changes 
of plans, structures and programs. This 
fact is as true in the church as in a 
nation or business. 

We have considered these changes 
in Parkdale Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto. In the last few years a large 
number of people have moved in and 
out of our congregation. And changes 
in metropolitan living or personal life 
(the high-rise apartment living phe- 
nomenon) make it clear that church 
procedures of the past will become 
totally irrelevant within the next 20 
years. 

To meet this situation we have abol- 
ished all major committees on the 
session and replaced them with three 
commissions — Christian education, 
outreach, and stewardship. Each com- 
mission is composed of four elders and 
four to ten representatives from the 
congregation at large. No person will 
be on more than one commission. The 
session will have stated meetings to 
determine basic policy but the research 
for that policy and the programs for 
carrying out all decisions will be in the 
hands of the commissions. Thus the 
congregation will become intimately 
involved in deciding the work of the 
church and carrrying out its mission. 

We intend to look afresh at the 
Bible, to re-evaluate the reformation 
and to grasp afresh our own local 
history, in order to rediscover what 


the Christian church is in relation to 
modern concerns, in order that the 
church may be the church in its 
fellowship as a people and in its min- 
istry as the servant of Christ. 

(Rev.) John A. Robertson 
Toronto 


RADIO BROADCASTS 

Every morning (except Sunday) my 
wife rises early to listen to an inter- 
denominational radio broadcast from 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. This organization 
has an international world-wide radio 
program. Beautiful singing, very good 
speakers, strong appeals for money 
to help missionaries etc. They con- 
centrate on Bible teaching, not evan- 
gelism, they appeal to mature Chris- 
tians who know their Bibles. It must 
be a well run organization, because 
they reply promptly to letters. 

We feel so sorry that this good 
work is not done by a church and we 
wonder if The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada could not start a radio and 
(or) television program? It would be 
a terrific form of propaganda for all 
our churches. We could start in To- 
ronto and branch out. 

The Presbyterian Church is an old 
and well known name and highly re- 
spected and we have first class minis- 
ters. Our churches should be crowded 
again. Money should be coming in be- 
cause the people see and hear that we 
do something. Lives should be changed. 
The name of The Lord should be 
glorified. 

Maybe, we could eventually have 
our own station. What a blessing this 
would be for Canada, a Christian 
radio station! 

Our society is more and more moy- 
ing towards an apartment world, occu- 
pied with people who do not go to 
church. Very difficult to reach with the 
gospel. But they listen to the radio and 
look at their television sets. People 
complain that the church is so old 
fashioned. Let us show them that we 
are not so backward but use the 
modern way of reaching out. 

Jan Drent 
Thornhill, Ont. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS ee 

On August 31 the receipts from — 
congregations for the general assem- 
bly’s budget totalled $839,209, as 
against $874,493 at that date in 1968. 
Expenditures for the first eight 
months were $1,446,638 in 1969, as — 
compared to $1,420,416 for the same ~ 
period last year, a 
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When it comes to cutting 
printing costs, but not quality, 


Gestetner can be a blessing. 


should 
CUNT 
be trthings 
ourself 
to 


Left: 466 stencil duplicator. 
Centre: 455 Gestefax. 
Right: 201 offset. 


By helping you save up to 40% of your outside 
printing costs. By helping you run things yourself. 

Such things as your congregational correspondence, 
letterheads, office forms, invitations, annual reports. 
And just about every other thing you’ve been sending 
out to have printed. 

Shown below are just three examples of Gestetner’s 
supremacy in office printing and duplicating equip- 
ment. The results of years of leadership, improve- 
ments, and innovations enabling you to produce pro- 
fessional results faster and easier. 

The new 466 stencil duplicator; the simplest, most 
automatic available. The 455 Gestefax that makes 
stencils automatically, eliminating the need to type 
them. And the versatile 201 offset machine for long 
and short run quality printing. 

Have a Gestetner representative discuss the new 
Gestetner Process with you, analyse your require- 
ments, and recommend and demonstrate the ma- 
chines that are just right for you. Machines that can 
really be a blessing. Now, and forever more, thanks to 
Gestetner supplies, accessories, and after-sale service. 

Look for us under ‘Duplicating’ in your Yellow 
Pages. Or write to Vic Deguara, National Sales Man- 
ager, Gestetner, 849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, 


Ontario. And get started. Ss ; 7 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 


@ Imagine yourself alone on a new planet. In front of 
you stretches an expanse of rocking gray terrain quite 
unlike anything you have seen before. Will it hold your 
weight? Will your body be able to traverse a land in con- 
stant motion? Do you have the courage to try it? 

Or maybe it isn’t in constant motion. Maybe if you 
wait awhile it will stop rocking. Maybe you are only meant 
to cross it at certain times. 

What will you do? How will you find out what to do? 
What could make the land rock like that anyway? And 
how far does that rocking gray mass extend? 

You are not sure, but something in the distance looks 
like trees, except that they appear to be blue! Can living 
plants be other than green? 

Wait, they are coming closer. Trees that move? Or are 
they some form of animal? or people? Whatever they are, 
are they friendly? Will they understand that you are a 
stranger? Will they try to help you? Will they give you 
a chance to explain? to ask questions? How will you let 
them know you want to be friends? 

A crazy bit of science fiction? Maybe. But let us look 
at you in such a situation. 

Stop reading a moment and permit yourself to be pro- 
jected into that kind of world: a world of totally unknown 
cause and effect, and of unknown relationships; a world 
for which no previous experience has prepared you. Re- 
flect upon what you might feel. What would be your con- 
cerns? your needs? your motivations for action? 

Stripped of a familiar schema, of tried and dependable 
answers, one can, to a degree, put oneself in a child’s 
place. 

“Who am I and what can I do?” 

“Who are you and how do I get along with you?” 

“What is the world like and how much can I control 
jae 

Like yourself on a strange planet, the young child tries 
to function in a world he does not know or understand. 
He searches for patterns that are dependable, for cause 
and effect he can apply to himself, for persons he can 
trust and relate to. 

Like yourself, he is unsure when he aches to be sure, 
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he is alone when he longs to belong, he feels rejected 
when he needs so desperately to be accepted. He begs to 
be a part of a community of persons which, even as it 
struggles for meaning itself, includes the child as a 
worthy, contributing member; a community that seeks to 
understand and help him, while it also permits him to 
participate fully in its life. 

Those persons who live, work, and teach in the 
Christian community have a responsibility to help one 
another (including young children) to gain a special 
understanding of this community of believers, the com- 
munity of which they and the children are members. 

As persons in the church plan for the teaching of chil- 
dren, they themselves must be aware of the unique quali- 
ties of that believing community which set it apart from 
other communities. They must also recognize: (1) the 
nature of each individual child, (2) the limited experi- 
ence each has had with the life of that community, and 
(3) the mode of learning for young children in general. 


Young children learn primarily by what they are able 
to perceive in firsthand experiences. Consciousness of the 
way in which the Christian community functions, the 
values it holds, the goals it strives for, will become real 
to the child as he lives with thate community. The 
church’s actual values and goals (as contrasted with what 
teachers might tell the child of the community’s values 
and goals) are communicated to its youngest members, 
albeit unintentionally. 

The community that truly believes a child is an active, 
contributing member will permit, indeed plan for, the 
child’s involvement and contribution in all phases of that 
life. “Teaching the young child” will not be confined to 
a classroom, a set hour, the work of a few members. 
Rather, learning will take place as often as that child is 
included in the life and work of the community — wor- 
ship, mission, study, and fellowship. 

As we live with young children it helps their progress if 
we search their behavior for clues to the problems they 
tackle or the skills they practice, for it is this knowledge 
which guides us in how to help. The adult who recognizes 
that children must test for the outer limits of muscle and 
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shildren Learn By Living 


body control, to develop self-confidence, will not be so 
concerned for safety that a free, adventuring spirit is 
crushed or trapped within a cage of apprehension and 
self-doubt. He will let the children climb high, balance 
precariously, and run hard. 

The adult, rather than restricting activity on the basis 
that “they might get hurt,” should offer guidance in terms 
of a reassuring “you can do it.” The adult can help chil- 
dren as they analyze what’s involved, as they solve prob- 
lems, identify alternatives, make decisions, live with the 
results of their own decisions. 

The adult who recognizes that certainty and skill are 
the fruit of persistence and repetition will not resent pick- 
ing up the tossed toys, clutched and released over and 
over from the tiny hands that practice how to grab and 
let go. Neither will he be disturbed by the child who has 
turned out the pieces of a puzzle for reworking for the 
eighth consecutive time. He trusts that the child is learn- 
ing new things each time and that when the child has 
assured himself he can work that puzzle “anytime he 
wants to” the child will be content to put it up and go on 
to other challenges. 

As we live with young children it hinders their progress 
if we respond to their behavior in terms of our own de- 
sires and needs, failing to appreciate their motivations. 

For example, a small child pours rubber cement into 
the palm of one hand and then places the other palm on 
top. This scene may be perceived by an adult only in 
terms of a naughty child, wasted glue, and a mess to be 
cleaned up. But if so, several opportunities are lost: 


To recognize and share a child’s delight in the “‘pop- 

ping” sound the separated palms create. 

To encourage the questioning mind that wonders 

“Will it do it again?” “How many times will it con- 

tinue to pop?” “What makes it pop?” 

To help the child begin to accept the clean-up pro- 

cesses as a responsible part of the exploratory pro- 

cess. 

“But this is not teaching him the Bible,” some adults 

will say. Asking a child, whose mind and learning pro- 
cesses do not deal easily with verbal concepts, to mem- 
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orize isolated scripture passages is rather like asking a 
new immigrant to Canada to recite the oath of allegiance 
to the Queen, to observe the laws of Canada and to ex- 
plain their meaning. Only as he lives with Canadians will 
he, out of his experiences, become aware of the meaning 
that Canadians invest in the oath of allegiance. 

Consciousness of belonging to the Christian community 
develops primarily as young children participate with 
adults in the total life of that community. The adults’ 
responsibility in teaching then becomes a matter of clari- 
fying their own concepts gained from Bible study, and of 
ascertaining the way in which they will plan experiences 
and live with children in order that those concepts become 
a way of life that children can perceive through daily 
living. * 


New resources for the nursery and kindergarten de- 
partments are ready for use in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada commencing this September. The above article 
will assist your congregation to have a background of the 
basic thrust of these new resources. As you study this 
article you may gain an understanding of the place of the 
child under six in the church and consider how your con- 
gregation may recognize and involve children in its life. 

To use resources in the church school to best ad- 
vantage, teachers in the nursery and kindergarten de- 
partments need to be well equipped for their task. How- 
ever, the responsibility is not only for the few dedicated 
teachers who come Sunday by Sunday but is the task 
of the whole congregation to catch a vision of a new 
style and quality of life in which even a small child may 
feel at home. 

For further information regarding the new resources 
write to the Board of Christian Education, The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
403, Ontario. 


ADAPTED from an article by Betty Jane White, in Parish 
Education Bulletin, The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 
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@ “Wanted! 
o'clock,” 
calendar. 

With this introduction, members of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Dundas, Ontario, were invited to take part in 
an experiment planned by the Christian education com- 
mittee to compare different methods of teaching in our 
church school for the purpose of re-examining existing 
ways of communicating biblical knowledge. 

“Our objective’, the chairman explained to the group 
of 25 volunteers who turned out for the evening exercise, 
“is to discover if some methods of teaching are more 
effective than others.” Someone has estimated a child re- 
tains 10% of what he hears, 50% of what he sees, 70% 
of what he says and 90% of what he does. If this holds 
true, are we providing the appropriate channels for 
learning? 

“We don’t want merely to keep the children quiet and 
harmless until the moment we point them to the exit”, 
stressed the primary leader in voicing her concern. “We 
want them to learn something—and the more the better”. 

What is the best way to “put the lesson across’? In 
story form? using visual aids? group discussion? or by 
working on a project? Do we learn more from one teach- 
ing method than another? These questions led to this 
experiment in order to try and come up with some answers. 
Church members (involving the pupils at this time pre- 
sented practical difficulties) were to be “tested”, in such 
a manner that no one would be at all embarrassed or “put 
on the spot”, to get their response to the following methods 
of teaching a lesson: 

1. Verbal storytelling by “teacher”. 

2. Visual presentation (filmstrip). 

3. Group verbal participation led by “teacher”, 

(This was preceded by our reading a sheet of lesson 
material). 


Human guinea-pigs, June 18th at eight 
read the intriguing announcement in the church 


b 
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4. Individual involvement in working out the lesson. 
(Here, we each worked on a map of Palestine). 


Following each presentation everyone was duly tested on 
what we had learned by answering ten questions (put 
verbally to the whole group) which we noted on one of 
the four sheets of paper provided. On completion of the 
four presentations, we then marked and totalled each set 
of answers. Only the participant himself knew how well he 
scored for this was immaterial. The point of the exercise 
was to determine HOW we did. 

What were our results? To arrive at a tabulation (re- 
corded on a blackboard) we looked at our four sheets of 
answers and indicated, by a show of hands, the presenta- 
tion registering our highest correct total. (Where a tie 
occurred we eliminated one by choosing the presentation 
we felt had taught us the most.) Then a general vote was 
taken and each participant picked the particular method 
he adjudged had taught him the most despite his scores. 
This is how the tabulation looked: 


Presentation No. of 
votes— 
No. of Highest “method 
Partici- Scoreon learned 
pants Answers most from” 
1. Verbal storytelling 22 9 
2. Visual (filmstrip ) 23 1 4 
3. Verbal group 
participation Dis) 5 1 
4. Individual involvement 
(doing map) 2S 10 19 


From these results (which yielded some surprises for 
the organizers) what were the conclusions? 

1. The learner prefers to be involved, to be “in and doing 
something”. (19 out of 25 preferred working on the 
map). 

2. Facts can be learned from verbal story telling (9 out 
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of 22 scored their highest answers on this presenta- 
tion) despite the nil vote against it as a method of 
learning. 

3. Lack of response to the excellent filmstrip (only 1 out 
of 23 scored highest on this presentation) indicates 
some preparation is required. Sitting down “cold” in 
front of the screen is not enough, the viewer needs 
guidance beforehand. 

How accurate is this analysis? In forming any assess- 
ment the following factors need to be taken into account: 
1. The test group itself involved a relatively small number 

of participants. 

2. Since this experiment was tried out on adults, allow- 
ance must be made for differing degrees in concentra- 
tion between them and young children. 

3. To answer the questions in this exercise facts were 
required to be remembered for only a short time. 
However, the desired goal in teaching our young people 
is the absorption of facts “for keeps”. Would these 
four particular presentations produce the same effect 


in the long run as they did on the short term? 

The experiment was, undoubtedly, a valuable and 
thought-provoking experience for both organizers and 
participants. It could be tried out in other areas of the 
church’s activities, wherever learning takes place. 

The church school is vital to the congregation’s educa- 
tional program and dedicated teachers are -its lifeblood. 
Are we using the best method in recruiting staff? Should 
we ask candidates to teach for a mutually agreed term of, 
say, two years? Or offer a conscience-free “sabbatical year 
off” to refresh long-serving staff? 

If we are to teach the word of God to our young people 
in a way that captures their interest and imagination, if we 
are to provide the nurture needed for continued growth 
in the Christian faith, we need to ask—what is the best 
way to put the lesson across? May God help us find the 
answer.* 


Mrs. Kribs is the leader of the kindergarten at 
KnoxChurch, Dundas. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


When two congregations are 

amalgamated and the prop- 
erty of one is sold, do the pro- 
ceeds of the sale go to the church 
at large, or does a percentage go 
to the amalgamated congregation, 
or what? 


A No property of either con- 

gregation, before the amal- 
gamation, may be sold without 
the consent of the presbytery. 
After the amalgamation, approv- 
ed by presbytery, any sale of 
property must likewise receive the 
presbytery’s consent. In an amal- 


gamation all assets and liabilities 
of the two congregations become 
assets and liabilities of the united 
congregations. The presbytery is 
not permitted to extract a portion 
of the assets as the price of giv- 
ing its approval to the amalgama- 
tion, either as what amounts to a 
transfer fee in favour of the pres- 
bytery or of the church at large. 
The presbytery may advise, 
strongly counsel, but can do no 
more. It may be eminently reas- 
onable that the strengthened con- 
gregation should share its fortune, 
but the sharing cannot be com- 
pelled. If either congregation is 
dissolved, then, by the law of the 
church, the assets of the dissolved 
congregation become the property 
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of the Trustee Board of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 


Q Is there any moral signifi- 
cance to the traffic ticket I 
got for speeding the other day? 


A That depends on how fast 
you were going and in what 
area. If your driving was, say, 
double that posted as a maxi- 
mum and a danger to public 
safety, I hope the judge throws 
the book at you. If you land in 
jail, Pll come and visit you. 

If, however, you just slid over 
the maximum and got nabbed I 
doubt if you should lay in a new 
supply of handkerchiefs. Use 
those for graver sins. 

As open confession is sup- 
posedly good for the soul, I’d 
like to say that in 45 years of 
driving I have had five tickets 
for speeding. The first was from 
a wild run for a doctor, and the 
second was in an earthworm vil- 
lage in Quebec (one street wide, 
one mile long). Numbers three, 
four and five were from those in- 
furiatingly polite fellows, Toronto 
traffic officers, all involving fewer 
than ten miles an hour in excess 
of the thirty. 

For the two days following 
the acquisition of number five, I 
drove from Aurora to Toronto 


at exactly one mile below the 
posted speed for each section. 
Just about everybody passed me, 
honking their horns, shouting out 
of their windows to keep to the 
right (I was deliberately in the 
left lane), and giving me dirty 
looks. 

But it seems to me that the 
traffic authorities can do no other 
than they do. Speed-traps do 
keep motorists in some state of 
caution. They are an excellent 
illustration of the theological 
proposition that “law” may not 
change the individual but goes a 
long way to make him behave 
himself. The Toronto metro- 
politan traffic authorities inform 
me that in 1968 the number of 
tickets issued for speeding was 
over 200,000. Commercial trav- 
ellers and others who are much 
on the road tell me they count 
their fines for speeding as part 
of the normal expense of oper- 
ating a motor car. Moral signi- 
ficance? asks my correspondent. 
Could be, all around for the 
driver. I am just saying that I 
also have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God — and long 
on the count of miles per hour. 


Send questions to:. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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“Reconciliation in a Broken World” is more than just a mission study theme for Dr. In Ha Lee 

and his lively little Korean congregation in Kawasaki, Japan. For them it is a concrete program of 
breaking down old prejudices and building up understanding with the nearby Japanese congregation 
amid the smoke and smog of this industrial suburb of Tokyo./By R. Malcolm Ransom 


@ The smog hangs heavy over Kawasaki’s 900,000 people. 
Sometimes it blots out the sun and showers soot and 
grime from a forest of factory chimneys onto the roof- 
tops of this crowded industrial suburb of Tokyo. Much 
of the land on which it has been built was reclaimed from 
the sea and most of the seven thousand Koreans in the 
area are crowded into Sakuramoto-cho (cherry blossom 
district), an area of heavy industry and poor housing 
bordering on Tokyo Bay. Quite a few still live in shabby 
barracks, a legacy of World War II. 

Such is the sombre setting of a simple yet exciting 
ecumenical experiment being carried on by two congre- 
gations, one a congregation of the Church of Christ in 
Japan and the other a congregation of the Korean Church 
in Japan. For more than 15 years the two congregations 
have held joint Communion service on the first Sunday 
in October, World-wide Communion Sunday. They alter- 
nate between the churches and the pastors alternate in 
preaching and conducting the sacrament. 

Sharing in the Lord’s Supper is just the beginning of 
doing things together across church and national divi- 
sions. What makes this significant is the deep cleavage 
of prejudice that normally separates the Koreans and 
Japanese in Japan. Many Japanese despise the Koreans as 
conquered people of a lesser breed and most Koreans 
respond with bitter resentment and withdraw into their 
Korean ghetto to nurse their grievances. Sometimes Korean 
young people try to pass themselves as Japanese and get 
lost in Japanese society so that they will not be dis- 
criminated against in obtaining a job or finding adequate 
housing. 
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These two Christian groups in Kawasaki, however, one 
Japanese and one Korean, have gained mutual respect 
and esteem as they have jointly undertaken many church 
programs and activities in addition to the common sacra- 
ment. The results are in no small measure due to the 
creative and inspired leadership given by two pastors, the 
Rev. Kanichi Sekita and Dr. In Ha Lee. 

Dr. Lee is well known to readers of The Record. He 
studied theology at Knox College and Tokyo Union 
Theological Seminary. He has visited congregations all 
across Canada and received an honorary D.D. from Knox 
College in 1968. He is an outstanding churchman and one 
of the true saints of the church in East Asia. He is both 
executive secretary of the general assembly of the Korean 
Church in Japan and acting general secretary of the 
National Christian Council of Japan as well as a leader in 
many activities of the East Asian Christian Council. And 
withal, he is a faithful pastor of his flock in Kawasaki, 
keeping his feet on the ground as he ministers to a 
working class congregation and yet bringing the breadth 
of his vision and depth of his insights to bear upon the 
community in many creative and helpful ways. 

The Japanese Church of Sakuramoto-cho was started 
in 1955. At first they held services in the Kawasaki City 
Hall. When the Korean Church offered them the use of 
their building for worship and other activities, the con- 
gregation accepted with alacrity and gratitude and for two 
years they met in the Korean Church until they were able 
to move into their own building. With a membership of 
30, they called their own pastor, the Rev. Kanichi Sekita. 
Thus from the beginning there was a rich and meaningful 
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WATCHING TELEVISION in their home in Kawasaki are Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. In Ha Lee, their son, John, and their daughter, Kay. 


A KOREAN MOTHER with her son and daughter are visited at 
their small shop by their pastor, Dr. Lee. 


THE JAPANESE MINISTER conducts a joint service of holy 


Communion while the Korean minister helps to serve the 
elements in the Kawasaki Korean Church. 
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relationship between the two congregations. 

The Korean congregation has the longer history of the 
two. Before the war a Japanese pastor worked among the 
Korean people in that area and formed a group which 
became an active Korean congregation. After the war 
there were only three Korean Christians left. The Rev. 
Kee Whan Bay (who later studied at the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal) worked hard to re-establish the con- 
gregation and “the Lord added to the number such as 
were saved.” Today there are 60 members and the aver- 
age attendance is between 50 and 60 each Sunday. The 
annual budget of the congregation is 1,700,000 Yen or 
about $5,000 Canadian. 

The numbers are small but the significance of the 
groups and what they have accomplished is far beyond 
all proportion to their size. Most important is the true 
fellowship which exists between the Japanese and Korean 
Churches. There is a spirit of oneness in Christ that leaps 
over boundaries of nationality and transcends the history 
of hatred. As the two people worship and work together, 
they have discovered that in Christ they are indeed 
“brothers under the skin.” 

In addition, they have stimulated each other to wrestle 
with community problems and have become involved in 
matters of community concern. In such an overcrowded 
area, space for children to play is at a premium or non- 
existent. The Japanese Church has opened its building 
and yard as a play centre and last April the Korean 
Church opened a nursery school for both Japanese and 
Korean children. This was organized in response to a 
real community need rising out of the fact that there 
are many families in which both parents must work. So 
nursery school services are needed that will provide 
proper and loving care for the children during the work- 
ing hours of the parents. The teachers are both Japanese 
and Korean. Mrs. Lee will serve as the principal. A hot 
lunch is served at mid-day. The school derives support 
partly from the congregation, partly from the community 
and partly from gifts from interested people in Canada. 

Of course the main channel of reconciliation and 
understanding between the churches is undoubtedly the 
person of Dr. Lee himself who is known in the market 
place by his winning smile and in the homes of both 
Koreans and Japanese throughout the district where he is 
often found counselling and helping to solve family diffi- 
culties. He is also well known for his stand on issues of 
community or national concern. As acting general secre- 
tary of the National Christian Council of Japan he has 
done much to commend the Korean Church in the eyes 
of the Japanese Churches and he has acted as a bridge- 
builder between them. 

Thus in quiet ways the little Korean Church in Japan 
is making its witness, not only among the Koreans but 
in Japanese society as a whole. Such experiments as the 
Sakuramoto Churches are attempting to bring a real hope 
to Kawasaki — the city of factories. They are like cherry- 
blossoms in the smog of an industrial society. They also 
challenge the church in Canada to help underwrite this 
ministry of reconciliation by gifts to the general budget 
of our church and to the special kindergarten project for 
Kawasaki. The whole experience is also a challenge to 
our Canadian church to do some bridge-building between 
ethnic groups in our own Canadian society on an 
ecumenical basis. * 
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A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION on a residential street in Georgetown. 


“A Glimpse 


OGLE CHURCH, not far from Georgetown, is one TRENCHES LIKE THIS line the roads of the low- 
of the three congregations served by the Rev. lying coast of Guyana, the “land of many waters”. 


of Guyana 
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A TEMPORARY STRUCTURE is used to inaugurate church services at Black Bush, where the minister is 
the Rev. E. J. Rambali. 
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BY ZANDER DUNN 


™ Canada and Guyana have much in common. In both 
countries most of the people live within a narrow strip of 
land—in Canada along the United States border; in 
Guyana along the northern coastline. The economies of 
both countries are dominated by the same foreign powers 
—the United States and Great Britain. Canada and Guyana 
both have vast unoccupied interiors. Canada faces the 
barriers of ice, snow and rock in the north. Guyana 
struggles against the jungle, the rain and the sand to the 
south. How to open up these forbidding, but potentially 
rich areas is a problem both countries share. 

In Canada the relationship between the French and the 
English is a major issue. In Guyana the East Indians and 
Negroes must strive for new ways to make meaningful 
the country’s motto: “One People, One Nation, One 
Destiny.” Both Canada and Guyana are now having to 
face up to their neglect of their native peoples. The 
Amerindians in Guyana, like their counterparts in Canada 
are growing numerically and are starting to demand their 
rights as full citizens. 

At the moment it is quiet in Guyana. But this country 
has recently gone through some exciting times. I think of 
five issues which have disrupted the tranquillity of this 
“Land of Waters” for that is what “Guyana”, an Amer- 
indian word, means. 

First, there were the boundary disputes with Surinam 
on the east and Venezuela on the west. Surinam claimed 
about 6,000 square miles and Venezuela declared that the 
county of Essequibo or about 50,000 square miles be- 
longed to her. If both claims were upheld there would not 
be much left of the 83,000 square miles of this nation. 
The Surinam claim came as a surprise and has not been 
heard of much since early 1968 but the dispute with 
Venezuela is much more serious and regularly makes the 
headlines here. Although talks go on between the two 
countries friction along the border threatens to ignite a 
conflict between the two armies which guard the common 
frontier. The boundary problem has inspired innumerable 
organizations to heartily endorse the government’s rallying 
cry of “not one square inch.” 

The second matter which deeply affected the Guyanese 
was the 1968 general election which was won overwhelm- 
ingly by the People’s National Congress and which re- 
turned Forbes Burnham as prime minister. Both Cheddi 
Jagan, leader of the People’s Progressive Party, which won 
19 seats, and Peter D’Aguair, leader of the United Force, 
which garnered four seats, contend that they have proof 
that the pre-election registration was rigged and that the 
election itself was a fraud. One of the sore points is that 
about 65,000 Guyanese living outside the country were 
granted the vote. Of these over 34,000 did vote and about 
32,000 of them voted for Burnham’s party. We heard of 
stuffed ballot boxes, of one district which reported a turn 
out at the polls of well over 100% of the registered voters 
and of many misuses of the proxy rule which allowed one 
voter to vote for three others who could not get to the 
polls. But Burnham has a strong position in the Legislative 
Assembly with 30 seats and a five year term ahead of him. 
Unfortunately, the election, instead of healing the breach 
between the two major races, served to deepen the gap. 
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The East Indians continued to support Jagan and the 
Negroes backed Burnham. 

The third event was the most startling. Last December 
the owners of the huge cattle ranches of the Rupununi 
plains in the interior tried to seize the savannah country 
and set up their own state. This revolt was crushed but not 
before nine men were killed—five of them policemen—and 
many buildings and establishments in the cattle country 
were destroyed. The leaders of the rebellion escaped 
across the border to Brazil and gained political asylum 
there and in Venezuela. The reasons for the eruption are 
as varied as the people who were involved but the whole 
country was shaken by the uprising. Evidently the cattle 
barons were angry that they could not get from the 
government more than year-by-year leases for their lands. 
When the elections produced so few seats for D’Aguiar’s 
party whom they and their Amerindian neighbors support 
they decided to form their own government rather than 
to try to get satisfaction from Burnham. There is evidence 
that Venezuela backed this violence with money, arms and 
personnel and when the ringleaders escaped to a welcome 
in Venezuela the whole problem of relations with our big 
western neighbour came up again. 

The denominations who work in the interior—the 
Roman Catholics, the Anglicans, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists and the Unevangelized Fields Mission, in minis- 
tering to their people, became directly involved in the 
situation. The government withdrew all church workers 
and has refused to allow the three Roman Catholic priests 
—one of whom worked there for 22 years—to return. The 
stipulation was that three new priests could enter the area 
but that their superior must be a Guyanese. As a result 
three priests are there now under the leadership of Father 
Rose, brother of the Governor-General. But one of the 
American missionaries with the Unevangelized Fields 
Mission has not yet been allowed to return. Just recently 
the government refused to allow a former Anglican mis- 
sionary to the interior, now resident in England, to return 
to the Rupununi for a holiday. 

The churches are not being persecuted but as one visit- 
ing minister who faced a stiff airport customs interrogation 
remarked, “It is refreshing to see the government considers 
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A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE, 35-year-old Mrs. Sylvia Talbot, Ph.D., 
is the new Minister of Health for Guyana. Here she meets the 
efficiency committee of Best Hospital, a tuberculosis centre. 
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“A Glimpse of Guyana 


the church worth taking seriously.” 

The fourth matter concerns the prime minister’s recent 
announcement that on February 23, 1970 Guyana will 
become a republic. Just what that will mean for Guyana 
nobody seems to know but many are fearful of losing one 
more close tie with Britain. The East Indians are especially 
concerned as to what this will mean for them under a 
Negro government. 

The fifth issue concerns immigration. In order to 
strengthen Guyana’s claim to the interior and to develop 
that area the government has declared it will encourage 
immigration to Guyana from other parts of the West 
Indies. This has further disturbed the East Indian people 
because they know that the immigration (if it comes) will 
be largely Negro. But Guyana needs people to open her 
frontiers for her own people will not go to work there. 
Guyana had close to 6,000 people emigrate and only 2,500 
immigrants last year and many of those who came in were 
Guyanese who heeded Burnham’s call to “come home.” 


In this land formerly called British Guiana it is inter- 
esting to observe the influx of American and Canadian 
goods, services and influence, as the British slowly and 
quietly withdraw. Canada gives more aid per capita to 
Guyana than to any other country in the world. Governor 
Rockefeller was presented with a host of suggestions, 
demands and proposals during his short visit here in July. 
The American “takeover” can be seen clearly in the eccles- 
iastical sphere. As the old main-line denominations face 
the British cut-backs the conservative groups with Ameri- 
can money and personnel are proving very “successful” 
here. The Pentecostals, the Church of the Nazarene, the 
Church of God, the Southern Baptists are all fairly new 
and flourishing. 

Most of the churches work along the narrow coastal 
strip where over 90% of the 700,000 inhabitants live. 
There the 13 denominations of the Guyana Council of 
Churches gave constructive advice to Christian citizens 
before and during the elections. They also spoke with 
Burnham himself about proper care and a fair trial for the 
Amerindians who were arrested and brought to George- 
town as a result of the Rupununi revolt. The Guyana 
Council of Churches has also supported the strong stand 
the government has taken against Venezuela in the bound- 
ary dispute. This year for the first time all the denomina- 
tions of the Council joined in a united service in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral to hear a Protestant preach. 

And what of our church—the Guyana Presbyterian 
Church? As a member of the Guyana Council of Churches 
we have participated in the political events I mentioned. 
But since our church is almost wholly East Indian we 
tend to look at things quite differently than the other 
Christians in Guyana who are mostly Negro in member- 
ship. This East-Indian-Negro stand-off is the main reason 
that we and the other Presbyterian Church—the Presby- 
terian Church of Guyana—a mainly Negro church, have 
not been able to come together in a federated synod. The 
two churches have also inherited two different traditions— 
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the Guyana Presbyterian Church is Canadian; the Presby- 
terian Church of Guyana is Scottish in origin. Scottish and 
Canadian Presbyterian customs differ and unfortunately 
these foreign differences help to separate the Presbyterians 
of Guyana. In spite of these problems the two Presbyterian 
churches are striving to witness for Christ. We have joint 
work in Christian education, in women’s work, in men’s 
work and among the young people. It seems that the 
ministers are the ones who find it hardest to co-operate. 

Our church is spending most of its time testing out the 
new powers it has now that the Canadian missionaries are 
no longer making the decisions and wielding the power. 
As a result we seem to be much more concerned with 
ourselves than with others and so we spend our time 
serving our Christian people and not the world. But there 
are some bright spots to encourage us. I think of a new 
playground which has been built outside St. Columba 
House (our lay-training centre) for the use of the children 
of the squatters’ village nearby. I think of the situation in 
Bartica where our catechist, Moses Harsham, is leading 
the Presbyterian and Congregational churches in a united 
witness as they reach out for people up the lonely Potaro 
Road which leads to the interior, in the nearby Mazaruni 
prison and among the young of this mining town. I think 
of a coffee house ministry to youth led by the Rev. David 
Deebrah in Anna Regina on the Essequibo Coast. 

The Guyana Presbyterian Church is divided into ten 
parishes. Each parish has a Guyanese minister and most 
of those ministers are responsible for five or six widely 
scattered congregations which are connected either by 
poor roads or by infrequent boats and ferries. The diffi- 
culties of travel plague our men and make it very hard to 
carry on, let alone extend the work of the church. For 
example, the Rev. Charles Ramcharran, who travels by 
motor bike, row boat, steamer and ferry to visit his people, 
has eight congregations on four different islands. On one 
of those islands, Wakenaam, Miss Athalie Read, the only 
Canadian deaconess in Guyana, lives and works with the 
two Scots Presbyterian Churches as well as with our 
two congregations and conducts the services on the Sun- 
days Mr. Ramcharran cannot be there. 

But the church of Christ is being extended slowly but 
surely. A new church was formed on Hogg Island in the 
mouth of the Essequibo River and another congregation 
was begun in the new farming scheme in Black Bush 
Polder. Like most of our congregations these new groups 
are small rural charges and find it hard to stand up for 
Christ in the midst of the changes and pressures of today. 

To live and work as a Christian in Guyana is not easy, 
often frustrating, usually slow, sometimes rewarding but 
it’s never dull! We invite you to share with us in the work 
in Guyana as you become informed about our young 
nation, as you pray for the work of the church here and 
as you contribute to the outreach of Christ through the 
red side of the envelope.* 


The Rev. C. A. Dunn is a Canadian working on evan- 
gelism outreach with the Guyana Presbyterian Church, 
which now governs its own affairs. 

However, $46,598 (Canadian) was spent in Guyana 
from the general assembly’s budget in 1968. In addition 
the W.M.S. (E.D.) supports three Guyanese deaconesses. 
The W.M.S. (W.D.) at present has one Canadian, Miss 
Athalie Read, engaged in women’s work in Guyana. 
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NIGERIA/BIAFRA 


SUPPLEMENT 


The smell 
of death 
isstrong 


reports Stanley Burke 


Stanley Burke, known throughout Canada as the reader of the national 
news of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, has taken leave of 
absence so that he can devote his whole time in working towards a 
peaceful settlement of the Nigeria-Biafra conflict. At the beginning of 
August Mr. Burke went to Biafra on a Canairelief plane so that he could 
observe the situation at first hand and bring out a competent and objective 


report on the starvation situation there. 


Mr. Burke was so deeply moved by what he saw that he has determined 
to devote his full time to the development of a program called Interpax, 
an internationally co-ordinated effort to bring accurate, objective informa- 
tion about the Nigeria/ Biafra conflict with a view to four objectives: 

1. Massive increase in aid. 2. A ceasefire. 3. Embargo on arms to both 
sides. 4. Negotiated settlement based on a referendum among the tribal 
groups in the former Eastern Region of Nigeria. 


m I came back from Biafra with a 
feeling of cold anger which I have 
never known before in my 21 years as 
a newsman nor in my years before 
that in the Second World War. I have 
seen men killed. I have seen suffering 
and starvation—but never have I seen 
anything as needless as that in Biafra. 
Never have I encountered cynicism 
and hypocrisy as blatant. The idea that 
a million people should be compelled 
to die in the name of preservation of 
“one country” is surely monstrous. 
Last year over a million people died 
—more than Britain lost in combat in 
two world wars. This year the situa- 
tion may be even worse. Where previ- 
ously the deaths were caused by 
kwashiorkor, the protein deficiency 
which causes swollen bellies, now 
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Biafra is encountering actual starva- 
tion — walking skeletons, “Belsen 
Babies” the relief workers call them. 
When they used that term, I couldn’t 
help adding “British Belsen Babies” 
because this war is being fought 
mainly with British weapons. To be 
fair, of course, they might also be 
called Children of Communist Enlight- 
enment because the Migs and Ily- 
ushins which attack them are, of 
course, Russian. 

The brutal fact is that these children 
are the innocent victims of an interna- 
tional power play, a struggle for polit- 
ical influence in Africa and a struggle 
for control over one of the world’s 
great oil reserves. It continues because 
the rest of the world really couldn’t 
care less. 


The day that we arrived, a market 
place in the village of Atani was 
strafed killing 100 people. We drove 
to the scene and found a tiny thatched- 
roof mud village which, by no stretch 
of the imagination could be considered 
a military target. We could see where 
the cannon shells burst in the middle 
of the crowded market and, outside the 
village, we saw where one woman, 
carrying her vegetables to town, had 
been struck down by a line of bullets 
which left their fatal track up the road. 
Still lying by the road was her broad- 
brimmed straw rainhat, worn every- 
where in the rain season, pierced by 
the fatal bullet. Beside the hat, lay the 
remains of the load she had been carry- 
ing. 

The incident was ignored by the 
world press, just another attack on a 
market place, no different from those 
carried out scores of times before. It 
wasn't “news”. 

The night before I arrived, the main 
food distribution centre of the World 
Council of Churches was attacked. 
Sixteen people were wounded but, al- 
most miraculously, only one was 
killed. This, too, was not news despite 
the fact that the centre is one of two 
distribution centres on which literally 
millions of lives depend. The attack 
was more significant when you realize 
that, ten days before, the Catholic 
Centre was strafed, giving reason to 
believe that Nigerian forces, unable to 
stop the airlift, had begun to concen- 
trate instead on the distribution system. 

Under this kind of attack, the cour- 
age of the missionaries and relief 
workers is almost incredible. These 
are men and women of peace but they 
cheerfully go about the new work of 
war as though it were normal business. 
Father Courtenay, the director of the 
Caritas operation, has the usual crucifix 
and picture of Jesus behind the desk in 
his office. On a table opposite him, 
however, were 62 shell casings, pieces 
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of shrapnel, bullets, and other blessings 
which have been showered down upon 
him. In the roof of this church I 
counted no less than 325 bullet and 
shrapnel holes. 

And yet the world shrugs. 

But how different it would be if this 
were happening in the white man’s 
world! 

Two people died in Ireland and the 
case immediately went to the Security 
Council of the United Nations where 
the rule book was set aside to permit 
this “internal” matter to be heard. 

An Italian oil drilling crew was cap- 
tured in Nigeria and, for a time, it 
appeared that their lives were in 
danger. The white world was horrified 
and the Pope himself interceded on 
their behalf. 

Can you imagine the outrage which 
would be expressed if Russian aircraft 
bombed and strafed hospitals, schools 
and market places in Czechoslovakia? 
Imagine the horrified disbelief if Bri- 
tain were accused of being associated 
with a policy of deliberate starvation 
in Northern Ireland. 

In Africa it seems the rules are dif- 
ferent or perhaps it’s just that our 
social conscience is such that we simply 
don’t relate to the suffering of black 
people. But, when you’re there, you 
feel it so much that it hurts. The smell 
of death, the smell of rotting flesh, was 
literally in my nostrils for hours after 
leaving these horror camps! I don’t 
mean simply the recollection of the 
smell but an actual sensation so strong 


STANLEY BURKE, of CBC national television news, and Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, moderator 


assembly, led a delegation to Ottawa in August to ask the government of Canada to take the 
aimed at a peaceful settlement of the Nigerian civil war. The Hon. Mitchell Sharp told the de 


in doing everything it can to further negotiations. 


that I kept smelling my clothing to see 
if, in some way, the smell still clung to 
it. And today that smell is still strong 
in my memory. I'll never forget it. 
You go into the “feeding” stations 
where they provide three tiny meals a 
week and you feel almost indecent as 
you look at these people in their 
misery. You take pictures to bring 
home as evidence and you wonder 


What you can do 

The terrible suffering and starvation 
in Biafra is a disaster for the human 
race. 

We must try in every way to bring 
to that needy situation the healing 
ministry of Jesus Christ both in feed- 
ing the hungry and in promoting peace- 
ful settlement. 

You can help. 

1. By continuing to support Can- 
airelief. It takes money to keep 
planes flying. 

2. By enlisting support for Can- 
airelief in schools, service clubs, 
church groups and other organ- 
izations in your community. 

3. By writing letters, sending tele- 
grams, making telephone calls 


to the Right Hon. Pierre Tru- 
deau, the Prime Minister, the 
Hon. Mitchell Sharp, the Minis- 
ter for External Affairs, and 
most important of all to your 
own representative in the House 
of Commons. Urge these people 
to take positive action in sup- 
porting the relief activity and in 
taking initiatives in the United 
Nations and in other ways to 
convene a meeting for peaceful 
settlement. 

4. You must persevere in these ac- 
tions believing that peace can 
come as many are committed to 
promoting it and continue to 
work for it with informed and 
prayerful support. 
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what they think as they stare almost 
lifelessly at you. A mother’s dull eyes 
look out from a skull-like face, in her 
arms, a wizened baby attempting to 
nurse from a shrivelled breast. 

You take the picture and, you re- 
call remarks like “would you feed the 
Nazis at Stalingrad?” 

The argument is raised, of course, 
that this incredible suffering is self- 
imposed and that, if the Biafrans 
would simply give up, then all would 
be ended. The fact is, however, that 
the Biafrans are convinced that sur- 
render would not, in fact, end their 
suffering. They believe that they would 
be in danger of being massacred by 
their fellow countrymen and, even if 
they escaped immediate massacre, they 
would never be safe living unprotected 
in the same country. This belief is 
reasonable if you recall that the war 
was started by a series of organized 
massacres extending over four months 
which killed 30,000 Biafrans living in 
the Muslim area of the North. Since 
that time the war has been prosecuted 
with unprecedented ferocity, atroci- 
ties have occurred where Biafran towns 
have fallen (testified to by outside 
journalists) and starvation has been 
declared a legitimate means of war to 
be used against fellow countrymen. 
Having received no mercy in the past 
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Presbyterian general 
/e in promoting discussions 
1 that Canada is interested 


two and a half years, the Biafrans 
consider it would be folly to assume 
that they would receive it in future. 

But, surely, the point is not for out- 
siders to pass judgment as to whether 
the Biafrans are justified in their be- 
liefs and actions. Are the North Viet- 
namese justified in fighting on after 
22 years? Should the people of Lenin- 
grad have given up during the Nazis’ 
terrible seige? Should Britain have 
given up in 1940? 

Who’s to say? Our own wars are 
always noble. Other people’s are evil 
and ridiculous. 

Surely, the point is to do what we 
can to relieve the suffering and to put 
maximum pressure on governments to 
end the struggle based on the expressed 
wishes of the people in the disputed 
territory. 

It is obvious that an internationally 
supervised referendum must be held 
to determine the wishes of the various 
tribes living in the Eastern Region 
(Biafra). It is monstrous to attempt to 
force peoples, against their wishes and 
in fear of their lives, to be incorpo- 
rated into either Nigeria or Biafra. 

The one principle, which seems to 
be overlooked by almost all govern- 
ments, is that the basic human right 
to survival takes precedence over the 
convenience of the state.* 
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Canairelief crew killed 

Four Canadians died in the flaming 
wreckage of a Canairelief plane in Bi- 
afra on August 3. The pilot had asked 
Uli airport to turn on the landing 
lights just seconds before the crash, 
and gave no indication that the plane 
was in trouble. 

Killed were the volunteer crew: 
Capt. Donald Merriam, 49, of Kings- 
ton, Ont.; First Officer Raymond Le- 
vesque, 27, of Pointe Claire, Que.; 
Flight Engineer Vincent Wakeling, 37, 
Beaconfield, Que.; and Loadmaster 
Gary Libbus, 29, of Toronto. 

At that date Canairelief had com- 
pleted 243 flights without serious in- 
cident, delivering more than 4,000 tons 
of food and medical supplies to Bi- 
afrans. The other three Super Con- 
stellations operated by Canairelief 
continued their mercy flights. 

Tribute to the dedication of the 
four crew members was paid by Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Johnson, moderator of the 
general assembly and executive vice- 
president of Canairelief. 

Dr. Johnson appealed for continued 
support from Canadians to make reg- 
ular Canairelief flights possible. 

A catastrophic death toll could 
occur in Biafra unless mercy flights 
are increased, Dr. Johnson said. 


They 


still 
need help 


by E. H. Johnson 


@ The war to crush Biafra continues 
and the death rate from starvation has 
again reached disaster proportions. 
Since the shooting down of a Red 
Cross relief plane in early June, the 
Red Cross airlift has been discontinued 
and relief supplies being delivered by 
the planes of Jointchurchaid, the 
group within which Canairelief flies, 
meet only a quarter of minimum 
needs. The death rate, particularly of 
children, is already in the thousands 
per day and is steadily rising. 

On the night of August 10 I flew 
into Biafra’s Uli airstrip on our Can- 
airelief plane to talk with the Rev. 
A. G. Somerville, the director of 


Protestant Relief Work. While our 
plane unloaded its precious supplies of 
dried fish and CSM (a high protein 
concentrate of cornmeal, soya and 
milk powder provided by the U.S. gov- 
ernment), Mr. Somerville gave me the 
latest information about the situation 
in the camps and villages and the 
relief needs. Because it was raining 
and heavily overcast, we were able to . 
sit without fear of attack by the Mig 19 
jet fighters or the bombers which come 
over when the weather is clear. 

The next day returning to Europe 
in the Jointchurchaid charter plane, I 
heard about the Rev. Nwachuku Eme, 
the clerk of synod, from a government 
rice worker who had been living with 
Mr. Eme’s refugee clan. When the vil- 
lages of the Igberre clan were over- 
run, the 29,000 people fled into the 
deep forest, an area of streams and 
swamps and only forest paths for get- 
ting around. There they established 
themselves in 49 villages made of 
neatly constructed palm thatched huts, 
organized new village councils, their 
own police force and other structures 
of normal life. Three large palm 
thatched churches were built. With 
great effort they planted some crops 
and manage to sustain themselves 
barely above the starvation level. Short 
of medicines for malaria and dysentery 
their death rate is running about 20 
persons per day which would total 
7,000 deaths a year. In spite of this 
their life is orderly and disciplined and 
their morale is good. 

On my own visit within Biafra in 
mid-June I had been tremendously im- 
pressed by the order and discipline and 
fine morale of the Biafran people in 
spite of their terrible suffering and 
losses through starvation. These people 
are facing the reality of death and con- 
tinue to fight on in good heart because 


‘they believe this is a war for survival, 


security and basic human freedom. 
Canadians were deeply distressed 


when one of the four Canairelief planes 
‘crashed about midnight on Sunday, 


August 3. A careful investigation 
showed there was no indication of 
hostile action nor of prior technical 
defects. For some unknown reason the 
plane was off course and crashed into 
a low hill not far from the Uli airstrip. 
The three remaining planes continue 
to carry in relief supplies. With the 
other planes of Jointchurchaid they 
are delivering an average daily load 
of 150 tons. * 
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Does 
Nigeria 
want peace? 


H Do the people of Nigeria want 
peace? We know that the people of 
Biafra earnestly desire peace, but what 
of people in Nigeria? 

Most people in Nigeria have had 
little or no experience of the war. 
Starvation and bombing and suffering 
are largely unknown to them. These 
people know the war mainly as an 
inconvenience and a rather distant 
threat. Because of the inconveniences 
there are many in Nigeria today who 
want peace. There are even a number 
of people in Nigeria who are sympa- 
thetic to Biafra and at least part of 
the Biafran cause. However, most Ni- 
gerians appear to want peace on their 
own terms and with Biafra within a 
unified Nigeria. 

Is there any hope for peace talks at 
all? Outsiders have been seeing hope- 
ful signs since the war began, but their 
hopes have always come to nothing. 
Currently, speculation is centering on 
the mood of dissatisfaction which is 
growing in Nigeria. During this year 
there have been many tax riots in 
Western Nigeria—farmers complaining 
about high taxes for which they see no 
services being returned to their vil- 
lages. These are very much tied up 
with the tribal politics of that region, 
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by Murray Ross 


and touch on the war only indirectly, 
but they do indicate that Nigeria is a 
country with many tensions and prob- 
lems. The sooner the war finishes, the 
sooner attention can be turned to these 
other problems. 

The whole affair is incredibly com- 
plicated. Outsiders see first and fore- 
most the terrible suffering of civilians 
who are caught up in a war which their 
leaders do not know how to end, and 
we often tend to suggest over-simple 
solutions. There has been no lack of 
mediators who tried to bring the two 
sides together, but to date they have 
all failed. Many people feel helpless— 
what can outsiders do besides continue 
to support organizations like Can- 
airelief? 

To date, our government has avoided 
any involvement on the pretext that 
we must not offend the legally recog- 
nized government of Nigeria by inter- 
fering in its affairs. But on the other 
hand, the Canadian government in the 
past did act strongly against another 
country—South Africa—and was in- 
strumental in forcing it out of the Com- 
monwealth. The reason was that Cana- 
dian public feeling was outraged at the 
policies of apartheid which reduced 
most of South Africa’s people to a de- 


graded level. This was Canadian public 
feeling forcing our government to act 
against another, in opposition to the 
other’s internal policies — exactly the 
same situation as would apply if 
Canada acted in the Nigerian situation. 
The Canadian government will not 
move unless it feels it is compelled to 
by wishes of the people — which is 
where all of us can act by writing our 
Members of Parliament. But any ef- 
forts by our government or any other 
are doomed to failure if there is the 
slightest hint of publicity. Neither side 
in the conflict can shift, in public, from 
their stated positions, without a loss of 
face — only in private can there be 
the informal give and take that might 
lead to a small growth of mutual trust 
which could Jead in turn to meaning- 
ful negotiations. 

Canada, unlike Britain, enjoys the 
trust of both sides. Biafrans have a high 
regard for Canada because of Can- 
airelief, and at the same time the Cana- 
dian government has recently put con- 
siderable skill and money into the 
development of Nigeria, particularly in 
the hydro-electric field. Moreover, we 
are not without skill and experience in 
the role of peacemaking. At the mo- 
ment, our government is maintaining 
diplomatic relationships with Formosa 
while negotiating for formal links with 
the People’s Republic of China. If we 
are capable of that, then surely we can 
act in the Nigerian situation. 

One more factor bedevils the situa- 
tion for many liberal minded people 
here. It is easier for us to act against 
the white South African government 
in support of the oppressed black men 
of that country. In this war black men 
are killing other black men and Nigeria 
continually insists on the right of a 
black nation to manage its own affairs. 
So far, Nigeria has the support of all 
but four of the other African countries 
that this is her own affair, and other 
countries, particularly other white 
countries must keep hands off. 

Still, this should only be regarded 
as one more reason for mediation to 
be carried on with the utmost tact and 
secrecy. It is not a reason for standing 
mute on the sidelines. The blood that 
is being spilled by black Biafrans, or 
Nigerians, is as red as yours or mine, 
and we cannot, like Pilate, wash our 
hands of it.* 


THE AUTHOR is a missionary archi- 
tect who has lived and worked on both 
sides of the Nigeria/Biafra conflict. 
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MEDITATION 


A PLACE TO STAND 


“Having done all .. . stand.” Ephesians 6:13 


@ The most ecclesiastically-prominent event to take place 
in these autumn months comes right at the end of October 
with its annual reminder of Wittenberg, Luther and the 
reformation. Even we with only a hazy knowledge of 
reformation events recall the story of Luther on trial, 
ordered to recant, refusing, and declaring with all the 
fervency he could muster: “Here I stand.” 

Those heroic words contain implications reaching far 
beyond the church in this age in which we are living. It 
is true that Elton Trueblood has issued a book under the 
title our article bears, a book about man and his spiritual 
commitment. But men are seeking places to stand on 
many current issues of our times. Not long ago an article 
with the same title appeared in a Canadian publication 
discussing problems arising (and some of their solutions) 
in the province of Quebec, problems having to do chiefly 
with the presence of so many people with different mother 
tongues. 

But these are words that need especially to be con- 
sidered by the church of Jesus Christ. Not infrequently 
today we grieve over the state of the church, regretting 
that on one front after another it has been forced (or has 
deliberately chosen) to withdraw from some salient of 
life it had long held. We wonder how long this kind of 
withdrawal must continue. 

A friend with a high sense of commitment has some- 
times said that there must be a change soon, the church 
cannot continually go on yielding ground, this seems like 
no royal road of triumph, nor even a partial fulfilment 
of the promise that “the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 


The scriptures are full of illustrations of men who 
found a place to stand in spite of all winds and drifts 
and trends that were contrary. The prophets and apostles 
each had his place to stand, daring to be like Daniel, dar- 
ing to stand alone. Peter and even the less voluble fellow- 
apostles almost “double-dared” the enemy. However less 
complicated we may declare their times to have becn, 
they had the degree of faith needed to “stand”. 

The first sentence of the first page of a recent book 
by Samuel Miller, Dean of Harvard Divinity School, Man 
the Believer, reads: ‘““Today the assumption is widespread 
that believing has fallen on evil days.” He points out that 
for more than a century many voices from many fields 
have been insisting that “God is dead”, but man remains 
a “believer” still. Albert Camus was honest enough to 
write: “It is strange that works like those of Kafka, 
Kierkegaard, and Chestov . .. completely oriented toward 
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the absurd and its consequences — should in the long 
run lead to that tremendous cry of hope.” 

Louis Cassels, senior editor and religion columnist of 
United Press International, in an address delivered earlier 
this year, after pointing out all that is said today for 
jettisoning tenets of the Christian faith that have been 
cherished for years in order to reach “modern man”, also 
said: “What I hear these modern men saying is that 
they’re sick and tired of being told what they can’t be- 
lieve. They want to know what, if anything, they can 
believe.” And this: If you persist in handing out stones 
when people ask for bread, they'll finally quit:coming to 
the bakery.” 

Wallace Stevens has put it in a somewhat different way: 

Under every No 
Lay a passion for Yes that had never been broken. 

A sociologist, Peter L. Berger, who, although he 
apologizes to theologians for his lack of “expertise in 
theology”, has given comfort to all who have pinned 
their hopes for victory in life on the God of Jesus Christ, 
in his A Rumour of Angels. A sociologist, if you please, 
inviting us to re-affirm our belief in the “otherness” of 
God! And a professor from Union Seminary in New York, 
Paul Lehman, has recently said that we are moving into 
“an encounter between an emerging age of doubt and an 
emerging age of faith.” I think I can hear my friend 
shouting, “Hallelujah!”’. 

Peter found the “odds” as unfavourable to his message 
as we do. Yet boldly and unashamed he stood his ground 
and declared: “Other foundation can no man lay than is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ our Lord”. Paul, mindful of 
the fact that the enemy comes from the very headquarters 
of evil, urged the Ephesians and all other Christians who 
find the word appropriate, to “‘stand”’. 


PRAYER 


O God, we bow before You as people in need if not 
as people in the midst of confusion and lost in the dark. 
You are Truth when we know not what is true. You are 
Wisdom when we know only the ways of folly. You are 
bold and loving, perfect and forgiving, and we need com- 
passion. 

Pick us up and set us on our feet again, we pray. 
Help us to see with clear eyes where to stand and which 
way to face. Grant us stout hearts to stand, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour. Amen. * 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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CASAVANT CRAFTSMANSHIP—THE SKILL OF GENERATIONS 


we have 
no 


stock designs! 


Because there are no stock organ installations. Each has its own 
individual characteristics, problems and requirements. An organ 
must fit in visually with its environment—be it modern or tra- 
ditional. And it must have correct placement to fulfill its solo 
and accompanimental role. That is why we prefer to work with 
the architect right from the planning stage of the building. It’s 
the one way we can avoid any placement or acoustical problems 
that might be difficult, even impossible, to correct later. 

Albert Bonin is shown planning a Casavant installation for a 
specific church, guided by the architect's notes and specifica- 
tions. Albert is the third generation of his family to work at 
Casavant, his father and grandfather having added their skills 
to the Casavant reputation. That is how we progress at Casavant. 
The art of organ building is passed on from father to son... 
growing with every step. The result—a Casavant—superior by 
design, the best value for your investment. 


Casavant Freres 


LIMITEE 
ST. HYACINTHE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


CH. PERRAULT, president and general manager * L.\. PHELPS, tona/ director 


News 


Anglican General Synod . 

The Anglican Church of Canada 
has decided to elevate salaries of its 
clergy to the level of other serving 
professions such as social workers and 
high school teachers. Delegates at the 
general synod meeting in Sudbury 
adopted a proposal that this action be 
taken by January, 1971. 

The primate, Archbishop Howard 
H. Clark, told synod that salaries 
should bear some relationship to the 
nature and responsibility of the job, 
and he urged the church to make pro- 
vision for more use of experimental 
ministeries. Archbishop Clark said up 
to a third of his church’s clergy are 
dissatisfied, frustrated and lonely. 

Six of Canada’s nine Anglican 
theological colleges will be asked to 
stop training candidates for the priest- 
hood under a new education program 
approved by the general synod. It 
voted to ask all nine colleges to con- 
centrate their resources in three main 
“ecumenical cluster” centres in Hali- 
fax, Toronto and Vancouver. 

Phased-out colleges would concen- 
trate on undergraduate courses or 
special post-graduate work. Since all 
Anglican colleges are either autono- 
mous or under the jurisdiction of 
dioceses, the general synod has no 
authority to enforce these recom- 
mendations. 

Other recommendations adopted call 
for new teaching methods, a national 
selection process for selecting ordina- 
tion candidates, and establishment of a 
national agency to co-ordinate and 
regulate “all matters relating to theo- 
logical education, selection, deploy- 
ment, and financial aid.” Heavy stress 
is put on lay training and continuing 
education of the clergy. 

The general synod elected a woman 
to a deputy chairman position for the 
first time in its history. Miss Betty 
Graham, of Toronto, was elected 
deputy prolocutor of the lower house, 
a position she will hold until the next 
synod, tentatively scheduled for 
January, 1971. 

Miss Graham is director of child 
welfare for the government of Ontario, 
and has for four years been the only 
woman member of the Anglican 
Church’s 40 member national execu- 
tive council. 


A. resolution recommending the 
establishment of a three-man com- 
mittee to represent the Anglican 
Church in discussing native peoples’ 
affairs with government was referred 
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to the church’s national executive 
council. Proposed by a lay delegate 
from the Arctic, the resolution sug- 
gested an Eskimo, an Indian and a 
white man should be represented on 
the committee. 


OUR FIRST REPRESENTATIVES in the 
Republic of Malawi will be the Rev. 

Brian Crosby and his wife, who have gone 
to answer the call of the Church of 
Central Africa (Presbyterian) for youth 
workers. Mr. Crosby is from New 
Westminster, B.C., and his wife is a Scot 
who for a time taught high school in 
Zambia. 


Every Day to continue 


Due to more favourable postage 
rates (for the time being at least) and 
the most generous co-operation of Mr. 
Alex MacEachern of Thorn Press and 
Mr. Ian MacEachern of Presbyterian 
Publications, Every Day will continue 
to be published quarterly through 
1970. 

This will meet one desire expressed 
in the 95th general assembly, and of- 
ten indicated since, that this devotional 
guide be continued. 


Another Co-operative Charge 


For a period of one year the Ross- 
burn United Church in Manitoba and 
the Presbyterian congregations at Ek- 
ford, Argyle and Waywayseecappo 
have joined for services under one min- 
ister. 

On July 3 the Rev. Brian P. Penny 
was recognized by both Presbyterian 
and United presbyteries as minister of 
the new co-operative charge. 


Synod meetings 

October 7, Tuesday, 7.30 p.m. — 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, Monc- 
ton, N.B. 

October 7, Tuesday, 8 p.m. — 
Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario, St. John’s Church, Winnipeg. 

October 17, Friday, 2 pm. — 
Synod of Toronto and _ Kingston, 
Knox’s Church, Galt. 

October 17, Friday, 8 p.m. — 
Synod of British Columbia, Central 
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Church, Vancouver. 

October 21, Tuesday, 2 pm. — 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, St. 
John’s Church, Cornwall. 

October 21, Tuesday, 7.30 p.m. — 
Synod of Saskatchewan, Swift Current. 

October 21, Tuesday, 7.30 p.m. — 
Synod of Alberta, Red Deer. 

October 27, Monday, 8 p.m. — 
Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Ridgetown. 


Christian education 


The Synod of Montreal — Ottawa, 
meeting in St. John’s Church, Corn- 
wall, Ont., October 21-22 will try to 
find some answers. These answers will 
not be “dished out” by big name spea- 
kers but will be the result of the collec- 
tive efforts of all the commissioners 
plus as many lay people concerned 
about church education as can be at- 
tracted to join in. These will be on 
small group discussions responding to 
a variety of audio-visual presentations. 
This emphasis upon Christian educa- 
tion will move beyond a “rehash” of 
“congregational frustrations” to sug- 
gest how a C. E. program can get “off 
the ground”. 


For World Poverty 

The Congregational Church in Eng- 
land and Wales, which decided at its 
assembly to appeal to all its members 
to give 1% of their “take home in- 
come” towards the alleviation of 
world poverty, has recommended that 
the one percent gifts should be gather- 
ed on Remembrance Sunday (Novem- 
ber 9). 

A spokesman said: “the committee 
decided on Remembrance Sunday for 
this year, taking up the thought of the 
Pope in a recent encyclical — ‘de- 
velopment is the new name for peace’. 
As we remember the horror of two 
world wars, and pledge ourselves to 
work for peace on the earth — for all 
men — the act of giving an extra one 
percent over and above all else we 
give, has a depth of meaning which is 
significant in this context.” 


Food from Canada 

The Honourable Mitchell Sharp 
announced in September a special 
supplementary contribution to the 
World Food Program of $10,800,000 
in wheat and flour and $2,700,000 in 
cash. This brings Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the WFP for the years 1969 
and 1970 to $27,000,000 in food aid 
an $5,200,000 in cash. 

The World Food Program, estab- 
lished by the United Nations and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 


Great 
Ontario Adventure 
Vacations 


M.V. Notre Dame 
de l’Espérance at Moosonee 


The Trail to 
Arctic Tidewaters 


On an Arctic Tidewater Adven- 
ture Vacation, to Moosonee 

and Moose Factory Island, you'll 
rub shoulders with Indians, 
Eskimos, traders and prospectors 
from a thousand miles around 
Hudson Bay. At Ontario’s last 
frontier, you’ll taste the flavour 
of a pioneer past and sense the 
prospect of a nation’s great future. 


On your way from North Bay 

to Cochrane—departure point for 
the fabled Polar Bear Express 
—you can swim, fish and boat in 
Ontario’s most beautiful tree- 
fringed lakes, visit world-famous 
gold mines and gigantic 
wood-pulp mills, scratch hope- 
fully among Cobalt’s abandoned 
silver workings. Comfortable 
accommodation and well-serviced 
campsites are always near, 

along smooth, easily-travelled 
highways. 


An Arctic Tidewater Adventure 
Vacation will thrill your 

family to their very bones. Would 
you like to have more informa- 
tion? Just mail the coupon, today. 


' Province of Ontario, 
: Department of Tourism & Information, | 
' Parliament Buildings, Room Z20 

' Toronto 2. 

' Please send me details about an 

| Arctic Tidewater Adventure Vacation. 


| Name 


: Address ' 


City Zone Prov. 


' Ontario f 
' Department of Tourism 
| & Information 
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Canada’s No. 1 Movers Choice of 2 out of 3 Canadians 
on the move (J A network of experienced members 
telelinked across the country 

Represented by the best movers in your town 

Look in the Yellow Pages, under ‘Movers’ for the Allied 
member nearest you 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


The Sight and Sound of Fine Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely 
versatile instrument with two 6l-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and com- 
prehensive selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine three- 
channel amplification system with separate channel controls ensures perfect 
balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s complete 
range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, Ontario. 


PIANOS 


BALDWIN 


ORGANS 


Write today to Dept. R-69-9 for full literature and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


began operation in 1963. Its activities 
are devoted to the support of the 
economic and social development of 
countries in Asia, Africa, the Carib- 
bean and Latin America. More than 
80 countries now belong to the WFP. 
Canada played a major role in the 
establishment of the program and is 
the second largest donor to it. 


Major the Rev. Edgar J. Bailey visited 
Archbishop Makarios, president of Cyprus. 
Dr. Bailey is chairman of the chaplaincy 
committee of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 


Irish General Assembly 

A sum equal to one-tenth of the 
annual budget of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland is to be given in 
future for world development programs 
to help meet world hunger. The general 
assembly, meeting in Dublin, decided 
unanimously to raise that amount each 
year over and above present givings. 

Observers from the Dublin Presby- 
tery Youth Movement attended the 
assembly and made comments in a 
daily newsheet. One of the youth de- 
mands is that ministers should with- 
draw from the Orange Order. 

Guest of honour at the opening of 
assembly was President Eamon De 
Valera of the Republic of Eire. Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Carson of Bangor was elected 
moderator. 


Mien 


Hamilton PM held their annual 
ladies’ dinner on June 17 at Aldershot 
Church. About 180 attended. Penman 
Smith showed pictures of his trip to 
Norway and Holland. 


The class of 1963 from The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, held a 
three-day reunion at Dalhousie Lake, 
Ont., during July. Present with their 
families were: Glen Davis, Tom Gem- 
mell, Warren MacKinnon, Charles 
Falconer, Larry Paul, Jack Urquhart, 
Murray Graham, Floyd McPhee and 
Leo Hughes. 
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Development and discovery § (coz 
The Moon! Mars! 
Behold a new heaven 
and a new earth 
A new Iook for a new day 
The Moon and Mars join 80 7 
their witness to the newly 
understood message of God - 
Former things are passing 
into new meanings... 

The Christ of God has said ,.o7 
“Behold .... old things 
are become new” 

Do we - can we understand? 
Are we prepared 
to be a prophetic church? 
The world wants - needs 


30 7. 30 7 


80 7 


ZO: 


62.8% 
50 % 3,455,285 
pledged 


50 7 50 7% 
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-a greater discovery 
and knowledge 


of God and His Christ 
Help the 20 7 
Presbyterian Church | 
carry her portion 
of Christ's witness 


30 7, 30 7 
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18.4% 
Ts] 7 1,012,406 
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cash 

Truthfully - Knowledgeably 
Unsparingly 
Support the 

National Development Fund PNoF FLAME 


eee iy ae eae *233,772 


CASH PLEDGED is tentative. 


Make our witness possible 
(Please see the Editorial) 


EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE 


valuable 
reference 
for over 
seventy 
years— 
still 

in demand 
today. 
Regular 
Edition 
$17.25 
Thumb- 
indexed 
Edition 
$18.75 


At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian 
Representative 


"Presbyterian Record" read 


the christian CENTURY 


America’s most influential re- 
ligious journal—to keep pace 
with the swift changes of a 
turbulent time, to be alive to 
the issues facing mankind and 


to be 


informed of Christian 


opinion on those issues, to gain 
a refreshing and creative ap- 
proach. New subscribers may 
read this ecumenical weekly 


for 60 weeks for only $6.00! 


Personals 


Rev. Dr. J. Logan-Vencta of Ot- 
tawa, recently retired, has taken a 
part-time position as consultant chap- 
lain for treatment services of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs. He and 
Monsignor Alfred M. Papierre will 
evaluate the employment of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic chaplains in DVA 
hospitals, geriatric centres and veterans 
homes. 

A pulpit gown was presented to the 
Rev. George H. Moore, minister for 
seven years of St. Andrew’s-Chalmers 
Church, Uxbridge, Ont., by the con- 
gregation and the Ladies Association. 
The robing ceremony was carried out 


by Mrs. William Murray, Mrs. J. A. 
McBratney, and Mrs. Rae Ewen. 


Miss Sara Harri- 
son is the new na- 
tional executive di- 
rector of the Cana- 
dian Girls in Train- 
ing. She succeeded 
Miss Ruth Tillman, 
who is now admin- 
istrative assistant to 
the general secre- 
tary of the Cana- 
dian Council of 
Churches. 

The Rev. David Craig and his wife 
are now in Lagos, Nigeria, relieving 
the Rev. Russell Hall while he is in 
Canada on furlough. 

Frank J. Whilsmith officiated at the 
opening of the Maple Leaf Children’s 


Youth 


Poster contest winners 


Teenagers were invited to partici- 
pate in a “Do Your Own Thing” poster 
contest, sponsored by the national 
girls’ work committee of the board of 
Christian education and Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, (W.D.). They were 
asked to make an original poster which 
challenges people to think and act on 
any issue of concern, which they felt 
ought to concern their fellow teens, 
congregation and community. 

The winners are as follows: Junior 
High section (ages 12 to 14) — first, 
Gregory Hill, Carleton Place, Ont.; 
second, Johanna Olson, Toronto; hon- 
ourable mention, Dale Dixon, Mont- 


yaa 


real; Jean Jackson, Oshawa, Ont.; 
Dianne Jamieson, Renfrew, Ont.; Ker- 
ry Kinney, Biggar, Sask.; Wendy 
Woon, Chippawa, Ont.; Senior High 
section (ages 15-17) — first, Lane 
LaCarte, Englehart, Ont.; second, 
Sheila Johnston, Toronto; honourable 
mentions, Cathy Hart, Oshawa, Ont.; 
James Jackson, Oshawa, Ont.; Brenda 
Millar, Forester’s Falls, Ont.; Chris- 
topher Sturgess, Fenelon Falls, Ont. 


Ontario Dairy Princess 
Crowned at the Canadian National 
Exhibition as Ontario’s Dairy Princess 
was Lorene Archdekin, R.R. 2, 
Brampton, Ont. Miss Archdekin, who 
is 18, is a member of Norval Presby- 
terian Church, where she sings in the 
choir and is active in the Y.P.S. She 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
McClure Archdekin. At the age of 13 
she won a public speaking contest. 


Subscribe now! 


The Christian Century, Dep't. PRC 
407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Nome 


Address_- 


City 


YOUNG PEOPLE of Caven Church, Ont., led a service including talks ‘on youth problems 
and ideals as well as folk singing. Standing, from left, are Philip Moore, Judy Burke, 
Peggy Pryde, Barb Stanlake, Mike Foreman, Cathy Simmons, Dan Laing, Jo Anne Burke, 
Dave Foreman and John Pryde. Seated are Joanne Whilsmith and Cathy Cook. 
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Home in Oporto, Portugal in June. 
The home, which is filled with 150 
children, was a Canadian centennial 
project in 1967, made possible by 
gifts from Canadian supporters of the 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada. 
Mr. Whilsmith, an elder in Willowdale 
Church, Toronto, is a director of the 
fund. 

Miss Marilyn Aicken, a former Knox 
College student, was married to John 
Kenneth MacLeod, a second year 
Presbyterian College student, in Mis- 
sion City, B.C., on July 19. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Geddes have 
returned to their teaching post in For- 
mosa after a summer holiday in On- 
tario. 

Miss Georgine Caldwell is on fur- 
lough from Formosa, where she 
teaches Christian Education at Taiwan 
Theological Seminary. 

Miss Rose Chambers and Miss 
Isobel Taylor are also on furlough. 
Miss Chambers has completed her first 
term as a nurse in Formosa, and Miss 
Taylor is on leave from Tamkang 
Middle School in Tamsui. 

At Lachute, Quebec, pulpit robes 
were presented to Rev. Dr. C. Richie 
Bell by the congregation of Margaret 
Rodger Memorial Church, to mark 
the 40th anniversary of Dr. Bell’s 
ordination. He was robed by William 
H. Cottingham and Donald Hay. A 
D.D. hood was presented by the 
minister’s family. 

The Rev. Stephen J. F. Collins has 
been appointed secretary for the newly 
organized North West District of the 
Canadian Bible Society with head- 
quarters in Dawson Creek, B.C. He 
previously served with the United 
Church in Labrador. 

Major the Rev. W. J. Graham is 
now the base chaplain at Cold Lake, 
Medley, Alberta. 


Rev. Dr. E. A. Thomson, joint clerk 
of the general assembly, and his wife, 
visited Scotland on a three-week holi- 
day this summer. 

Mrs. William Robertson, 92, was 
present at Knox Church, Moose Creek, 
Ont., when three of her great-grand- 
children were baptized recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom MacNaughton 
celebrated their 60th wedding anniver- 
sary in Hamilton, Ont., on Sept. 27. 
They have been connected with Calvin 
Church for nearly 50 years. Mr. Mac- 
Naughton is the senior elder there, 
and Mrs. MacNaughton a past presi- 
dent of Calvin Women’s Society. 


The Rev. Douglas W. Miles is now 
teaching at Sutton, Ont. He and his 
family are living in Beaverton. 

Commissioner Erik Wickberg, a 
Swede by birth, has been elected 
general or international leader of the 
Salvation Army. 
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Work and study 
behind the scenes 
to make the 
scene... 


Ewart College 
156 St. George St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


The Canadian Bible Society has accepted the challenge of 
placing the New Testament in modern Greek in all the schools 
of Greece. 


To do this $85,000 is required immediately. 
Send your special gift today for this great opportunity. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 
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Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


MUSIC win. MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hymn-books for congregational use, Song 
and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 


BOOKS == 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Order 


WHEN COST 
COUNTS... 


STANPLY moulded plywood 
stacking chairs are the answer to your 
budget problem for public seating. 
Handsome, durable, comfortable 
and lightweight, they stack in a 
minimum of space when not in use. 
Mail this coupon today for 
colourful FREE literature illustrating 
STANPLY chairs and Standard 
Tube’s wide range of other 
economical furniture. 


The 
STANPLY 
stacking chair 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


STANDARD TUBE 


OF CANADA LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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You could be 


cheating 
yourself on 
life Insurance 


If, when you first bought life insurance, 
you didn’t buy from PMF, chances are 
you’ve probably been paying from 12.7% 
to 48.9% too much ever since! 


It’s a fact, PMF offers the same benefits and coverage as any 
insurance firm in America. The outstanding difference, 
however, is that the Fund’s rates for permanent, 
participating life insurance are substantially lower. 


How can we offer the lowest rates? At PMF, we insure only 
clergymen, seminary students, missionaries and their 
families. Men in our field generally live longer than those 
in other occupations, hence our premiums are smaller. 


And, PMF has set quite a precedent through the years. 
Never, since our establishment in 1717, have we refused a 
claim or withheld benefits from a policyholder. You’ll 
search pretty far to find another insurance company like us! 


These are just a few of the many reasons why the Fund is 
your best investment. So if you’re planning to buy life 
insurance in the near future, clip the coupon below for 
further information. 


Presbyterian 


LIFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 213 Bloor Bidg., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 


Name... 
Address....... 
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Books 


YOUNG READERS BIBLE, 
(Welch, $7.95) 

YOUNG READERS DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE, (Welch, $6.50) 

Having the identical text’ as the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
how does this volume differ? Twice 
in size, it lies open more, for increased 
visibility. Most pages are illustrated 
with either action pictures, church 
symbols, maps or pictures that explain 
the text. 

Every book in the Bible is prefaced 
by an introduction, to acquaint the 
young reader with its main subjects 
and ideas. Introductionary helps em- 
bellish the books beginnings, and bold- 
face subject headings complete the 
numerous aids. 

The dictionary, a companion 
volume, is a wise display of how to 
get children interested in_ biblical 
treasures. Each subject is in bold-face, 
with a helpful key to difficult pro- 
nunciations. The scriptural references 
at the end of each word total more 
than 1,000. Coloured maps, spot illus- 
trations, time lines and a chronological 
table of Israel’s kings round out this 
rich thesaurus. A tool and an ornament 
to any library. 


T. M. Bailey 


THE SEARCH FOR A USABLE 

FUTURE, by Martin E. Marty 
The associate editor of The Chris- 
tian Century gives a thoughtful analy- 
sis of the social and theological de- 
velopments of the 1960s. As for the 
future in this technological age, he sees 
several inadequate orientations, includ- 
ing the “secular theology” which seems 
too optimistic about the direction of 
human history. But he believes that 
the “theology of hope” from Moltmann 
and others can motive persons to bring 
Christian resources into play in social 
and political struggles. With its sharp 
and illuminating appraisals of life in 
our modern society and of the mission 
of the church, this may well be one 
of the significant books of the year. 

(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $5.75) 
W. I. McElwain 


THE LIVING GOD OF NOWHERE 
AND NOTHING, by Nels F. S. Ferre 

This eminent theologian builds a 
revolutionary, all-encompassing Cnhris- 
tian framework upon the definition of 
God as “ultimate concern”. He relates 
this definition to such questions of to- 
day as the death of God, the new 
morality, social ethics and others. Dr. 
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Ferre is most positive; the Christian 
faith must have permanent messages 
on these critical issues. He sees Christ 
as our way of meeting God, and the 
freedom of the Spirit revealed in the 
gospel is the new substitute for moral- 
ism. All who deplore the present 
multiplicity of directions in current 
theology will find here an optimistic 
and fresh synthesis of possibilities. 
(Westminster Press, $5.50) 

Dennis H. Mahood 


STABILITY AMID CHANGE, 
by Georgia Harkness 

Nothing is the same anymore! 
Everything is changing! Populations 
are exploding. Ideas and technological 
achievements are greater than we can 
imagine. With so much change, con- 
fusion, and accompanying frustrations 
where can we turn? Where can we 
find stability amid change? 

Dr. Harkness, in answering this 
question, discusses the gospel, renewal 
within the church, the Bible and pray- 
er today, what people think about 
God, and how we should live, the 
church and its dealings with the world, 
and its attempts to make it a better 
place in which to live. 

Throughout the book, she empha- 
sizes her conclusion that our strength 
and sureness in this day is found only 
in Jesus Christ. As she says at the end 
of her foreward, “stability is finally 
grounded not in changing social struc- 
tures, though these are of no slight 
importance, but in the vision of a 
young man of Galilee who died still 
young outside a city wall.” 

Subtitled “Good News for an Anx- 
ious Generation”, the book is clearly 
and forcefully written, and of interest 
to all people, believers and seekers 
alike, as they work together for a bet- 
ter world. (Welch, $3.25) 

Frances D. Nugent 


Records 


An Historical Anthology of American 
Poetry edited and read by Robert Be- 
loof. RG245/6. 

Twenty-three poets are chosen from 
the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries, but 
the names of Robert Frost and e.e. 
cummings are not there because 
American rights were not granted. The 
giants represented include Walt Whit- 
man, Emily Dickinson (“the finest 
women poet in the language”), 
Marianne Moore and Ezra Pound. 
Selections are well chosen, though not 
always quite typical, very cleanly 
and neatly delivered and are guaran- 
teed to stimulate further delvings by 
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people responsive to historical atmos- 
phere and background transmitted 
through poetry. 


Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 2 
and short solos by Weber and Men- 
delssohn. Alexander Brailowsky, piano 
and San Francisco Symphony/Enrique 
Jorda. VCCS-1024. 

Here comes another brilliant Rus- 
sian, but one who never lived there 
under the Soviets. He was studying in 
Switzerland at the outbreak of the 
World War I and was unable to get 
back. He has a powerful approach to 
the surging impulsion of the opening 
ideas of the concerto and though there 
are better recordings technically, Bai- 
lowsky serves his compatriot honour- 
ably. The Weber and Mendelssohn are 
fun solos. 

Messiaen: Quartet for the end of time. 
S-36587. 

As a prisoner of war in Silesia, Mes- 
siaen, a pianist, found himself in 
company with a clarinetist, a violinist 
and a ’cellist. “Understandably with 
such a group” he writes, being com- 
pelled, as always, to make music, “I 
was drawn not to the cataclysms and 
monsters of the Apocalypse, but rather 
to its silences of adoration, its marvel- 
lous visions of peace.” The music is 
based on Revelation X, vv 1-7 and 
the key words are those of the angel 
“there shall be time no longer.” 

The privations and horrors of the 
camp forced up the mystic in this most 
mystical of composers so that he 
could reflect in sound his profound 
insight into the terrible simplicity of 
the angel’s words. This music is like 
no other — marvellously evocative, 
penetrating and stirring. In a word, it 
is timeless. The artists are Michel 
Beroff, piano; Gervase de Peyer, clari- 
net; Edrich Gruenberg, violin, and 
William Pleeth, ’cello. 

Franck and Messiaen played by Simon 
Preston at King’s College, Cambridge. 
ZRG 5339. 
Messiaen the organist is represented 
here by a very early work — his Four 
Symphonic Meditations — “L’Ascen- 
sion”, composed in 1932. Add an 
ecclesiastical acoustic to the impas- 
sioned spookiness of his musical mind 
and you mix yourself quite a trip. 
Franck’s Second Choral and Piece 
Heroique are not for hearing just be- 
fore or just after the Messiaen, but, 
removed a space, they make a splen- 
did second side and all the playing is 
of the calibre of Preston at his best in 
King’s — a total delight. 

Alan H. Cowle 


The 
way to 
forever 
cherish 

a 

memory 


If you’re searching for such a way, 
give Schulmericl’ bells to your church in 
the name of your loved one. Enduring 
Schulmerich bells will call to worship, 
toll in memoriam, or sound appropriate 
music... all automated if desired. 
Handsome plaque. No bell tower 
needed. Memorial Schulmerich bells 
cost less than you'd expect. Write for 
information. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Suite 412; Dept. 29118 
77 York St. 
Toronto 2, Canada 


®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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# Rev. D. J. Gillies of Vancouver, as- 
sisted by Rev. C. A. MacDonald of 
Tarbot, Cape Breton, conducted cen- 
tennial services in Scotstown, Milan 
and Lake Megantic Churches, Que., 
during August 17 to 24. Both were 
Gaelic services, the language which 
100 years ago was spoken by most 
early pioneers of the area. 


@ Memorial gifts dedicated in St. 
Andrew’s-Knox Church, Ft. Erie, Ont., 
include a lectern from the Jackson 
family, for their parents; flower pedes- 
tals from Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Grieves 
for their son; a pulpit from R. F. 
Willson, Q.C., in memory of his 
parents; and a public address system 
from donations of members and ad- 
herents. As the final act of amalgama- 
tion of the two congregations, mem- 
orials and furnishings from the former 
St. Andrew’s Church were re-dedi- 
cated. 

@ St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, 
Ont., honoured elder Samuel J. and 
Mrs. Jackson on their 50th wedding 
anniversary, and presented gifts. A 
scroll was presented by the Rev. 
Frank Conkey on behalf of the Ontario 
Government. 

@ Twenty-five young people were re- 
ceived as members by profession of 
faith into Knox Church, Monkton, 
Ont., after nine weeks of classes. 

@ A contemporary service with music 
provided by the Sand Dunes, a pop 
group, was conducted by the young 
people’s group of St. Andrew’s- 
Chalmers, Uxbridge, Ont., with an 
address by Wallis Lennox. 

@ A plaque was unveiled at the dedi- 
cation of the French Presbyterian 
cemetery about three miles east of 
Megantic, Que. A building was erected 
there about 1885 which served as 
chapel and school for the pioneers 
until 1908, when the last of the 
families moved to other parts of the 
province. 

™@ The hall which was the first 
sanctuary of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., has been re-named 
John Elder Hall, in honour of the 
minister at the time the first unit was 
erected. 


#@ A sound system, purchased with gifts 
from the memorial fund, was dedicated 
in Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., as 
well as a memorial book. 


Pioneers honoured 

At Dell Cemetery near Milan, Que- 
bec, where many Scottish pioneers lie 
buried, a memorial service in Gaelic 
and English was conducted. The Rev. 
Donald J. Gillies of Burnaby, B.C., 
and the Rev. Alex J. Morrison of 
Ottawa, officiated. 
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amen, 


FURNISHINGS AND MEMORIALS dedi- 
cated at Duart Church, Ont., include a 
baptismal font, wall to wall carpeting, a 
Communion silver cabinet and clock, 
purchased from the McLaren Memorial 
Fund, in memory of Mr. and Mrs. A. and 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald R. McLaren. 
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TWO ELDERS of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Owen Sound, Ont., received scrolls 
acknowledging their long, faithful service. 
From left are: Judge Alan S. Stewart, clerk 
of session, making the presentation to 
William Clow, elder 40 years, and Ira Eby. 
Nine widows of deceased elders also 
received scrolls. 


REV. AND MRS. D. ST. CLAIR CAMPBELL 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, were 
honoured at a reception marking his 15th 
year as minister there. A purse was 
presented to Mr. Campbell and Mrs. 
Campbell received a corsage. 


ca ot 
A GIFT WAS PRESENTED to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert Wallis, left, by Chedoke Church, 
Hamilton, marking his retirement as elder, 
and return to Vancouver. With them, right, 


is the minister, Rev. D. G. Neil. 


A NEW BASEMENT HALL and adjoining 
facilities have been dedicated at St. 
Paul’s Church, Merigomish, N.S. A plaque 
was unveiled in memory of Dr. Alexander 
Smith, Mrs. Jennie May Cameron and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Partridge. Shown, left, is John 
W. McDonald, session clerk, Mrs. John 
MacEachern, building committee chairman, 
and Rev. Alex MacDonald. 


Sh & 


A 21-YEAR-OLD fine arts student, Dale 
Metcalfe, spent over 200 hours creating a 
mural for his church, Knox, Calgary. The 
mural, his own design, is 15 feet tall and 
8 feet wide, composed of ceramic tile 
Celtic crosses. It was dedicated on the 
ninth anniversary of the building. 
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THIS WINDOW was given to Rockburn 
Church, Que., by Mrs. Gertrude Rosevear, 
left, of Athelstan, in memory of Mrs. J. 
Gibson, organist-choir leader for 50 years. 
At right is Campbell Smyth, student 
minister. 
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ST. ANDREW’S, PUCE, ONT., celebrated 
its centennial on June 8th. Grouped 
around the anniversary cake are, left, Dr. 
C. H. Maclean, guest speaker; Lyla Purvis, 
who represented her grandmother, Mrs. 
Silas Purvis; Mrs. Gordon Clickner, Rev. 
J. L. Burgess and Mrs. Thomas Addison. 


Church 
Cameos 


The annual baccalaureate service for 
graduates of Chilliwack, B.C., Senior 
Secondary School was held at Cooke’s 
Church, June 9. Four students worked 
with the Rev. Wm. Perry to prepare and 
present the sermon, others led in prayer 
and scripture reading, and a student choir 
provided music. Shown, left, are Rev. 
William Perry and teacher Victor Guenther, 
standing, and students Ruth Warkentin and 
Brenda Hewitt. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS dedicated in 
the amalgamated Morningside-High Park 
Church, Toronto, include one moved from 
the former High Park Church and the 
other from Royce Church. A chancel 
window commemorates the amalgamation. 
The pipe organ moved from High Park 
Church was rebuilt and enlarged, and 
dedicated June 8. Dr. J. K. Lattimore, the 
minister, is shown with the organist and 
director of music, Douglas Squire. 


AT FIRST CHURCH, REGINA, SASK., a 
stained glass window was dedicated in 
memory of M. A. MacPherson, Q.C., given 
by the MacPherson family. Shown is 

Mrs. M. A. MacPherson and Rev. J. J. 
Harrold Morris. 


MEMBERS OF the church school staff and upper-grades pupils of Knox Church, Iroquois, 
Ont., are shown just before their departure by bus on a trip to Tyndale Neighbourhood 
House, Montreal. This inner-city ministry is a special mission project of the church 
school. 


A YOUTH ORCHESTRA played for the annual church school family service at St. Giles’ 
Church, Peterborough, Ont. The service was followed by a family picnic. That evening 
the group played for the anniversary of Lakevale Church, Fowler’s Corners. 
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Make plump 
Ontario 
Turkey 
guest of 
honour 

at your next 

banquet! 


Nothing speaks of festive 
cheer quite so eloquently as a 
plump roast turkey. You'll find 
flavourful Ontario turkeys in 
all sizes and they'll help your 
food dollar go further, too! 
Write for our collection of 
turkey recipes and ideas, to 
help you make your next event 
a feast day! 


ONTARIO TURKEY PRODUCERS’ 
MARKETING BOARD 


R.R. +1, Lakeside, Ontario 


albert 
college 


Belleville, Ontario 


A co-educational residential 
Secondary School of the 
United Church of Canada 

Inspected and approved by the 
Ontario Department of Education 
Grades |X to XIII 
Five Year Arts & Science Courses 
Music & Stenographic Courses 
Newly equipped Library 
& Laboratories 
A sound preparation for 
University and Independent Living 
e 


For further information write 
L. L. Shewfelt B.A., M.A., Headmaster 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont.Canada 


a 8 SE 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN REOCH and their 
daughter are now in Afghanistan, in 
association with the Community Christian 
Church of Kabul. Mr. Reoch, an engineer, 
is working with a Christian architect. 


Fairbairn’s centennial 

A large tent was erected at Fair- 
bairn Church, in the Presbytery of 
Guelph and Saugeen, Ontario, to pro- 
vide for the overflow congregation 
when the centennial was celebrated on 
Junes29: 

The preacher was Rev. Dr. Kenneth 
G. McMillan, general secretary of 
the Canadian Bible Society, who was 
born and raised in that parish. More 
than 450 people attended the service 
marking the 100th anniversary of the 
congregation. 


Gift for Kenora Centre 


The cheque for $1,800 presented to 
the last general assembly to the Kenora 
Fellowship Centre came from the Staff 
Association of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and not from 
the board itself, as reported in the last 
Record. 


Open House at Armagh 


On Saturday, October 4, from 2 to 
4 p.m., the public is invited to visit 
Armagh, the Presbyterian home for 
unmarried mothers. It is located at 
927 Meadow Wood Road, Clarkson, 
Ont. 


Deaths 


BARCLAY, REV. DR. WILLIAM — A 
retired minister who was moderator of the 
general assembly in 1940, Rev. Dr. William 
Barclay, 86, died in London, Ont., July 21. 

A graduate in arts and theology of Glas- 
gow University, Dr. Barclay was a minister 
in Scotland and a chaplain with the British 
army before coming to Canada in 1926. 

In that year he was introduced as minis- 
ter of Central Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
where he served the congregation and the 
community for 22 years. In 1950-51 he was 
president of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, and at one time was chairman 
of the North American Area of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 

Active in all the courts of the church, 
Dr. Barclay was for years chairman of the 
committee on inter-church aid, refugee and 


world service. Until 1968 he was a member 
of the trustee board of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

During his retirement he lived in London 
and served as hospital visitor there, and 
supplied many pulpits in the area. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Jessie 
Hutcheson; a daughter, Mrs. A. B. (Morna) 
Petrie, London: and a son, Alexander, Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. 

GORDON, REV. DR. S. MOORE — At 
Guelph, Ont., on May 23 the death occur- 
red of Rev. Dr. S. Moore Gordon, 82, re- 
tired missionary. Born in Chicago and 
educated in California, S. Moore Gordon 
went to Peking when he was only 18 as 
part of a printing mission. He returned and 
took a B.A. at the University of California 
in 1916. Then he taught at Yenching 
University under the American Presbyterian 
board. 

In 1927 the Gordons returned to Cali- 
fornia and he continued his studies at San 
Francisco Prebyterian Seminary, graduating 
with a B.D. They moved to Canada in 
1932. Here he served Ontario congregations 
at Cookstown, Exeter, Chatsworth, Hagers- 
ville and Hamilton, where he helped to 
establish St. Columba Church. 

In 1953 the Gordons went to Formosa, 
where he and his wife worked chiefly in 
mountain villages on the east coast under 
difficult conditions. Knox College recognized 
his missionary service by conferring a D.D. 
degree on Dr. Gordon in 1959. In 1963 he 
retired but continued active as assistant 
minister at Knox Church, Guelph for three 
years. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Jessie Winchester, whom he married in 
China in 1919. There are four sons, in- 
cluding the Rev. J. Douglas of Fredericton, 
N.B., and two daughters. Two sons lost 
their lives while with the R.C.A.F. in World 
War II. 

MACPHERSON, REV. DR. A. GOR- 
DON — A retired Presbyterian minister, 
Rev. Dr. A. Gordon Macpherson, 78, died 
in Toronto on June 11. 

A native of Cape Breton, he was a 
graduate of Westminster Hall, Vancouver, 
B.C., then affiliated with McGill University. 
His education was interrupted by service 
in World War I. He was commissioned 
overseas and remained in the army of 
occupation in Germany after the armistice. 

In 1922 A. G. Macpherson graduated 
from Westminster and was ordained. His 
first church was St. Columba’s, Vancouver, 
and from 1925 to 1930 he was minister of 
St. Andrew’s, New Westminster, B.C. His 
next charge was Knox Church, Listowel, 
Ont., and in 1936 he began a long ministry 
at Riverdale Church, Toronto, retiring early 
in 1963. 

In 1930 Dr. Macpherson received a B.D. 
from Knox College, Toronto, and in 1947 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity on him. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Mary 
MacBeth; a daughter, Mrs. Lawrie (Betty) 
Taylor of Toronto; and two sons, Gordon 
of Burlington and Bruce of Winnipeg. 

McCURLIE, THE REV. JOHN M.— 
The death occurred at Hamilton, Ont., on 
August 21 of the Rev. John M. McCurlie, 
83, a retired Presbyterian minister. 

He came from Scotland as a young man 
and in 1918 graduated from The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, then was ordained 
and inducted at Finch, Ont. During the 
next 40 years Mr. McCurlie ministered to 
charges in Alberta and Ontario, including 
Parry Sound, North Bay, Ridgetown, Walk- 
erton and Hamilton. He retired October 31, 
1958, buf was stated supply at Crinan and 
Largie in London Presbytery for nearly 
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four years. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Addie 
Maude Rupert; one son, Dr. John M. Mc- 
Curlie, Ancaster, Ont.; and three daughters, 
Mrs. Frank (Dorothy) Baine, Montreal; 
Mrs. Andrew (Margaret) Lodge, London, 
and Mrs. Bryan (June) Gilbert, Brantford. 

ORR UE ERE Ven Hiab eA Ls ——selhe 
minister of Greenoch Church, St. Andrew’s, 

B., the Rev. H. L. Orr, 49, was fatally 
injured in an automobile accident on May 
30. 

Mr. Orr came to Canada from the Church 
of Scotland in 1964 and was inducted at 
St. Andrew’s in November. He had served 
with the R.A.F. in India during World War 
Il. He was a past moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Saint John, and chaplain of the 
St. Andrew’s Society in Fredericton. 

Surviving are his wife and three daugh- 
ters, Elaine, Susan and Lindsey. Two 
brothers are ministers in Scotland. 


SMITH, REV. DR. NEIL G. — Sudden- 
ly in hospital at Lindsay, Ont., the death 
occurred on July 5 of Rev. Dr. Neil Gregor 
Smith, 58, minister of Kirkfield, Bolsover 
and Eldon Station, Ont. 

A native of that area, Neil. G. Smith 
graduated in arts from the University of 
Toronto in 1932, and subsequently took an 
M.A. there. In 1935 he was graduated from 
Knox College. Further studies were taken 
at Cornell University, and some years later 
the degree of Bachelor of Literary Science 
was obtained at McGill University. In 1960 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, con- 
ferred on him an honorary D.D. degfee. 

Dr. Smith served The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in a variety of ministries. 
His pastoral charges were Norwood, Man., 
Corunna, Ont., Rodney, Ont., Lochwinnoch, 
Ont., and Kirkfield. 

A gifted writer, Dr. Smith was editor of 
Presbyterian Publications for some years, 
and editor of the devotional quarterly 
Every Day from 1945 to 1968. He con- 
tributed to many periodicals, including The 
Record. 

He was librarian at Knox College for 
eight years and at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege for five years. In both he also lectured 
in homiletics. 

Dr. Smith was archivist for our church 
from 1953 to 1968, and chairman of the 
committee on history for seven of those 
years. He was elected moderator of the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston in 1959. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Olwen 
Evans; a son, John Gregor of Warsaw, Ont.; 
and two daughter, Mrs. George (Elizabeth) 
Mclver of Winnipeg, and Katharine of 
Toronto. 

AITCHESON, CAMPBELL, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ont., July 18. 

BAIN, GEORGE MANSON HENDER- 
SON, elder, First Church, Brandon, Man., 
former fire chief, June 8. 

BAXTER, MISS FLORENCE, 72, former 
organist, church school teacher, active in 
women’s work, Chippawa Church, Ont., 
Aug. 7. 

BLATHERWICK, KATER R., 78, elder, 
Maisonneuve - St. Cuthbert’s Church, Mont- 
real, former board chairman, church school 
superintendent and Bible Class leader, 
former representative elder to presbytery 
and synod, member of general assembly’s 
committee on architecture and board of the 
Presbyterian College, June 6. 

CAMPBELL, CALEB RICHARDSON, 
session clerk, St. Mark’s Church, Bass River, 
Kent Co., N_B., June: 23" 


COWAN, MRS. JEAN — whose hus- 
band, T. S. Cowan, an elder of St. Andrew’s 
Victoria, B.C., supplied St. David’s Church, 
Kelowna, B.C. for 11 years, Aug. 3. 

DALGLEISH, GEORGE CHRISTOPH- 
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SEW WITH PLEASURE 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


See our complete range of Swedish cushion, TO ALL LADIES’ GROUPS 

i i Does your church require funds? 
wallhanging and handbag kits, and our Do your Ladies’ Groups help in raising 
beautiful Penelope needlework canvases. funds? 


i “HUNTER’S HOLLY”, the finest produced 
Send 35c for our illustrated catalogue. on the Coast, offer special rates to church 


Venture Sales, Box 155, Markham, Ontario. groans) Boy Scouts and Cubs attached to 
churches. 


All our Holly is hand picked, and packed 
in attractive Poly Bags after being Hormone 


More Security With Dipped. 


Packed in % Ib. and ¥ Ib. bags all ready 


FALSE TEETH pa 


Full particulars from: 


At Any Time R. U. HUNTER 


: Hollygrove, R.R. 1, Wellington, B.C. 

Don’t be so afraid that your false 
teeth will come loose or drop just at 
the wrong time. For more security 


ittle PASTEETH ‘on your plates, RECORD SUBSCRIBERS 

FASTEETH holds both uppers and = 

lowers firmer longer. Makes eating Please send in change of address 
ier. is alkaline. No . > 

See pasty taste! Dentures that when moving, together with label 

fit are essential to health. See your or the address and code number 


dentist regularly. Get FASTEETH. 


on it. 


If you want to drink, 
that’s your business. 


If you don’t drink, 


that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people This makes a lot of sense to the 
who don’t drink. That explains almost 30,000 motorists who are 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance  Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
Company. holders. If you live in Alberta, 

Divers bho never drink alco- Manitoba or Ontario'and it makes 
holic beverages have fewer — and Sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
less serious — accidents than those low. We'll tell you how you can 
who do. So an insurance company = enjoy substantial savings also. 
which offers coverage only tonon- PS. Abstainers’ now also provides 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to fire and other personal property 
pay large claims for drivers who coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- cost. 

SiaAnce CompanyewostOnned, gue. (ppawee meres eh ann ase ee y 


Abstainers’ passes along these ABSTAINERS’ AY 


savings to you in the form of lower | ingyRaNce COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
auto insurance premiums. You get | 24 pret sTREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO | 
every auto insurance service you Send me information about your 
. - y Auto Insurance 
red tase es full, flexible COVErage, | Fire and other Personal Property | 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere | Coverage l 
on the continent, personalized at- | : | 
tention from your independent NAME : 
ag — all at significant savings. a 2 
agent eee 8 | ADDRESS | 
| 


Because you don’t pay for the acci- 
eT COLTON DAGnC LV. crS ann eMamgnet, Lien eee ees 
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SEND FOR YOUR 


MARY MAXIM 
CATALOGUE TODAY. 


IT'S FREE! 


Select and knit from the largest col- 
lection of fashionable and original 
designs on the North American con- 
tinent. 

e Exclusive embroidery items 

® Great gift ideas 

e Beautiful yarns 

And it’s free! 


PLEASE RUSH ME MY FREE COPY OF THE 
MARY MAXIM CATALOGUE TODAY. 


Name 


Address 


MARY MAXIM. Dect. 691, 


Paris, Ontario 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


ER, 55, elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Pres- 
cott, Ont., July 30. 

de MAREE, ABE, 71, elder, Mt. Zion 
Church, Ridgetown, Ont., June 13. 

DOUGLAS, JOSEPH MARSHAL, 79, 
elder, Cooke’s Church, Toronto, father of 
Rev. W. A. Douglas, Aug. 3. 

FULLERTON, MRS. JOHN A., St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, Aug. 11. 

GARRETT, NOTMAN, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Chatsworth, Ont., July 15. 

GIFFEN, DR. MELVILLE, 89, elder, 
former choir director, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Chatsworth, Ont., June 4. 

GORMAN, JOHN, manager, elder and 
visitation director, Westminster Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., June 17. 

HALL, CARLEDWIN, 62, formerly a 
catechist, since October, 1968, he and his 
wife were house parents at the Presbyterian 
Fellowship House, Prince Albert, Sask., 
RU) OYA 

HETHERINGTON, HAROLD M., 67, 
treasurer of West Toronto Presbytery, elder, 
St. Giles Kingsway Church, July 14. 

JERRET, MRS. GEORGE, long time 
W.M.S. worker, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Maple, Ont., June 30. 

JOHNSTONE, MRS. VERA MARY, 83, 
life member of the W.M.S., choir member 
40 years, St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, 
Que., June 10. 

KELLEY, MISS JENNIE M., 84, St. 
James Church, Thamesville, Ont., June 16. 

KENNEDY, W. J., 95, elder, St. James 
Church, Man., Aug. 29. 

LIVINGSTONE, MRS. CHRISTINE, 
Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., May 11. 

MACKAY, MRS. GEORGE W., widow 
of the missionary to Formosa, in Toronto, 
Aug. 16. 

MCGREGOR, MALCOLM EVERETT, 
83, elder, Knox Church, Oshawa, Ont., Aug. 
24 


McQUEEN, WILLIAM J., session clerk, 
Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., June 17. 

MILLER, DR. JOHN R., 72, elder and 
trustee, Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., July 8. 

MITCHELL, JOHN W., 90, elder, First 
Church, Pt. Arthur, Ont., and formerly of 
Grand Falls, Nfld., June 19. 

MONTGOMERY, MRS. MARGARET, 
83, St. James Church, Thamesville, Ont., 
July 23. 

NORTON, ARTHUR, elder, 
Heights Church, Toronto, Aug. 20. 

OLIVER, HERMAN M., 82, elder and 
former board member, Alberton Church, 
P.E.1., July 28. 

O’NEIL, P. J., 82, representative elder, 
Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont., Aug. 1. 

PAKULAK, C. W., 60, St. James Church, 
Man., representative elder, Sept. 3. 


RICHARDSON, MISS ELIZABETH, 85, 
church school and congregational treasurer, 
life member of the W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wyoming, Ont., June 17. 

ROBINSON, JOHN BUTE, elder, Wood- 
bridge Church, Ont., July 27. 

ROSS, LAVERNE, 75, elder, board chair- 
man, MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., June 24. 

ROULSTON, REGINALD, 91, MacVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., July 
97 

SKENE, MRS. ALEX (MARY), 64, life 
member of the W.M.S., Cheyne Church, 
Stoney Creek, Ont., presbyterial district 
president, June 5. 

SMITH, FRANKLIN HUGH, 72, repre- 
sentative elder, St, Andrew’s Church, Dan- 
ville, Que., June 28. 

SMITH, MRS. HAROLD, women’s 
worker, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Toronto, July 11. 

STEWART, WILLIAM R., 86, elder, Cal- 
vin Church, North Bay, Ont., July 19. 


Armour 


FEEL SICK, UNWELL 
WHY DELAY, USE THESE 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


$2.50 
BIGGEST SELLERS TODAY 
used daily by millions. 


Proven quick unfailing results. 
To feel better fast in minutes. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 
Sold all across Canada 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and_ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


WANTED: Organist and Choir Director — three 
— manual Walcker organ. Splendid opportunities 
for teaching. Apply Chairman, Music Committee, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Stratford, Ontario. 


WANTED: Church Organist and Choir Director 
for St. Giles-Calgary. Apply stating qualifications, 
experience, reference and salary expected to: Len 
Burton, 45 Carnarvon Way. N.W. Calgary 43, 
Alberta. 


CRAFT TO CUSTOMER 


Hand woven Harris Tweed by Lachlan MacDonald 
28” wide — Fashionable shades $3.00 per yd. post 
paid — Free Samples. CNOC ARD, GRIMSAY 
NORTH UIST, SCOTLAND. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications, Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Chureh Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada, 


CHRISTMAS HOLY LAND TOUR 
Christmas in Bethlehem, New Year in Athens. 
Departing Montreal Dec. 23 (to Jan. 3). $635 all 
inclusive. Rev. A. I, Avery, 102 Alston Ave., 
Pointe Claire , P.Q. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY, SEPT, 10 
Joseph Scriven (1819-1886), author of “What A 
Friend We Have In Jesus’’. Memorial folder show- 
ing his picture, words of hymn in his handwriting, 
and log chapel where he preached. Ten Folders 
for $1 from: Rey. E. G. Smith, 166 Elizabeth 
St., Peterboro, Ont. 


NEEDED 

For Gospel ministry among the Indians of 
Southern Alberta a RETIRED minister of 
Reformed or Presbyterian persuasion, who does 
not feel himself too old to spend a few years in 
this difficult but challenging field. Terms to be 
worked out by mutual consent. Please write Box 
B, The Record. 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA BECKONS! 
Eight days: Jan. 31 - Feb. 7, '70. From Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal. Only $269. Includes Air 
Fare, Transfers, Tours and all meals. Escorted 
by the experienced traveller and author, Rev. 
James Gordon Wetherall. Space limited. For 
details write: 1439 Tedder, Ottawa 8. 


REBUILT ORGAN 
Ready for immediate installation, 5 years guar- 
antee, Dubay Organs Ltd., 646 Ellengale Rd., 
Burlington, Ont., 634-8831. 
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TAYLOR, MRS. MARY, 102, active in 
W.M.S., St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
July 4. 


WELLS, MISS IDA, for 27 years office 
secretary of the general board of missions, 
ees Queen Street East Church, Toronto, 
WLVigere 

WEST, RALPH WRIGHT, elder, Rock- 
way Church, Ont., Aug. 29. 

WOODS, JOHN ALVIN, elder, Central 
Church, Galt, Ont., June 25. 

WRIGHT, MRS. HANNAH McKAY, 
wife of the late Rev. John Wright, June 14. 

ZWICKER, JAMES H., 102, elder, man- 
ager and trustee, St. Andrew’s Church, Lun- 
enburg, N.S., Aug. 22. 


Anniversaries 


138th — Alberton, P.E.1., July 27 (A. R. 
‘Murray, catechist). 

126th — Claude, Ont., Oct. 26 (Rev. J. M. 
Murray). 

109th — Charlottetown, Zion, P.E.I., June 
22 (Dr. D. A. Campbell). 

109th — Caledon East, Ont., Oct. 19 (Rev. 
J. M. Murray). 

101st — Gamebridge, Knox, Ont., June 29 
(Rev. Wm. FitzSimons). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Armstrong, Rev. Robert H., Wingham, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Sept. 18. 


Codling, Rev. Douglas O., Little Narrows charge, 
N:S!, June’ 16. 

Fortier, Rev. John D., 
Sept. 25. 

Gordier, Rey. George, Dorchester and South Nis- 
souri, Ont., Sept. 4, 


Tiverton, Knox, Ont., 


Lewis, Rev. George, Kintyre, New Glasgow and 
Rodney, Ont., July 2. 
McEntyre, Rev. Stuart O., Toronto, Westview, 
July 17. 
Mellveen, Rev. Howard, Edmonton, Eastminster, 
Alta., July 8. 
Nelson, Rev. E. G., Orangeville and Waldemar, 
Ont., June 22. 
Noble, Rev. Glenn A., Lucknow, South Kinloss 
and Dungannon, Ont., Sept. 11. 
Whyte, Rev. W. E., West Hill, Melville, Ont., 
Sept. 4. 
ORDINATIONS 
Crosby, Brian James, Sooke, B.C., June 27, 
RECOGNITION 


Fish, Rev. Gordon L., Toronto, Guildwood, Ont., 
Sept. 11. 


DESIGNATIONS 
Crosby, Rev. and Mrs. Brian James, Sooke, B.C., 
June 27. 
Horne, Miss Jessie, St. 
June 15. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 

40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Montague, Cardigan, Lorne Valley, P.E.I., Rev. 
Jan Glass, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 
New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev, William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 
Tabusintac charge, N.B., Rev. Malcolm Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 
Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. H. M. Creaser, 214 Washington St., 
New Glasgow. 


Catharines, Knox, Ont., 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Ottawa, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Lorne Lemoine, 
486 Cole Ave., Ottawa. 
Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Agincourt, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
7 Strathroy Cres., Markham. 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown. 


F. H. Cromey, 
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Church union votes 

In England the Anglican Church 
failed to get the votes needed to join 
the Methodists in the first stage of a 
plan for eventual union. 

The Methodists gave union a 
77.4% majority in their vote, but 
69% of the Anglican voted for union, 
6% less than the 75% required. 

In Ceylon the Methodist Conference 
fell 1% short of the required 75% 
vote. Negotiations there are with the 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
South India churches. 

The Congregational Church in 
England and Wales has voted over- 


whelmingly in favour of union with the 
Presbyterian Church of England. It is 
estimated that another two or three 
years will be required to bring into 
being what may possibly be called the 
United Reformed Church. 


Still the best seller 

The New Testament paperback 
Today's English Version outsold all 
fiction paperbacks in 1967 and 1968. 
Over the past three years 350,000 
copies have been sold in Canada and 
over 15 million copies around the 
world. It is distributed here by the 
Canadian Bible Society. 


For Me? 
Yes! 


THE UPPER ROOM 


order). 
[_] Enter my order for 


Name 


People are constantly looking for materials — 
effective, meaningful materials — to help them find a 
more meaningful devotional life. 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


L] Yes, Ill take you up on your Special Christmas offer. Mail me ten copies today, 
with ten envelopes for remailing. Enclosed is [_] 
[] Please enter my subscription to The Upper Room for [_] 3 years, $3.00 [_] 1 year, 
$1.50 beginning with the November-December issue. Enclosed is check (or money 


, 


7 aN 
\\4 


The Upper Room is just such material. Published 
bi-monthly, The Upper Room is interdenominational, 
interracial and international. It contains a Bible reading, 
prayer and meditation for each day, providing an 

ideal foundation for individual and family devotions. 


Special Christmas FREE offer: 
Order ten copies at 10¢ each and receive FREE ten 
mailing envelopes. Keep one copy for yourself and 
your family. Send the other nine copies to your friends. 
Order TODAY. Use the convenient coupon below. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


check [_] money order for $1.00. 


copies per issue, beginning with Nov.-Dec. (Ten or 
more copies to one address, 10 cents per copy.) Send bill. 


Address 


City State 


Zip 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASSw1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
CUXEERS SEUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 23rd year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


“Tati Ptudtios 


Swansea, U.K. 
Canadian Representative — MRS. EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. HU. 9-6566 
Que.: W. D. LAMBIE, 0.B.E., 
P.O. Box 2, Stn. Victoria, Montreal 215 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


x GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 

Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


: 174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 345 
vt Dept. B 533-1062 


HARCOURTS LTD. 


26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 133 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 
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Box 37 Walkerville, Ontario. 


Oakville, Hopedale, Ont., Rev. R. G. MacMillan, 
89 Dunn St., Oakville. 

Searborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 

Toronto Fmmanuel, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen St. E. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
P. J. Darch, 899 St. Paul Ave., Niagara Falls. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne, Ont., Dr. Edward Me- 
Kinlay, 1209 Main St. E., Hamilton. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. Wm. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s, Man., Rev. C. W. 
Quinn, Neepawa 

Brandon, Southminster, Man., 
Dunean, Box 429, Carverry. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Praivie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rey. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


Rev. Graeme E. 


S. McLean, 43 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Kipling, Sask., Rev. 
Indian Head. 


S. M. Barron, Box 287 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Kelowna, St. David’s. B.C., Rev. W. O. Nugent, 
R.R. 4, Abbotsford. 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Brockville, Mr. D. Henry, First Presbyterian 
Church, 10 Church St., Brockville, Ont. 


CHAPLAINCIES 
There are two vacancies for Protestant chaplains 
in the Penitentiary Service; one at Drumheller, 
Alberta, the other at Archambault, Quebec. 
Further information from: the Committee on 
Institutional Chaplains, Rev. Robert H. Arm- 
strong, Box 115, Wingham, Ontario, Convener. 


Readings 


September 26 — I Peter 5: 1-11 
September 27 — I Tim. 1: 5-17 
September 28 — Numbers 6: 22-27 
September 29 — Hebrews 13: 12-21 
September 30 — II Cor. 13: 5-14 


October 1 — Acts 19: 1-8 
Octobersa2)—— Acise 1 92813-20 
October 3 —— Acts 19: 21-30 
Octoberss4s——wActs 19:3 3ue4 ll 
October 5 — Acts 20: 6-12 
October 6 — Acts 20: 17-30 
October 7 — Acts 20: 31-38 
October 8 — Acts 21: 1-6 
October 9 — Acts 21: 7-19 
October 10 — Acts 21: 30-40 
Octobersl p= —wActse2 2 mel ol6 
October’ 12 — Acts 22: 17-30 


October 13 — Psalm 118: 19-29 
October 14 — Lam. 1: 1-11 
October 15°—— Lam 1912-16 
October 16) Lam 3-2 
October 17 — Lam. 3: 22-36 
October 18 — Lam. 3: 37-56 
October: 19) == eamis Seale -22) 
October 20 — Matt. 5: 1-12 
October 21 — Luke 18: 9-17 


October 22 — Micah 6: 1-8 
October 23 — Matt. 18: 1-6 


October 24 — Romans 7: 15-25 

October 25 == Phill’ 2:7 1-11 

October 26 — Matt. 25: 34-40 

October 27 — Psalm 120 

October 28 — Psalm 121 

October 29 — Psalm 122 

October 30 — Psalm 123 

October 31 — Psalm 124 
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@ “How serious they are this morning!” thought Jean 
Martin, as she waited for her Sunday school class of 
boys and girls to take their seats. There was none of the 
usual chatter and noise. She had asked them the Sunday 
before to come prepared to talk about television after the 
lesson was finished. 

“You have TV guides with you, I see, and I hope 
some good hard thinking about the programs you look at, 
and why you do,” she began. 

“Aw, Miss Martin, I think TV is just fun. Period,” 
Gordon said, ‘“‘What else?” 

“Yes, I agree with Gordon,” Lisbeth spoke without 
much thought, “Bewitched is one of my favourites, and 
it’s so much fun.” 

“No, I think TV is more than that, Lisbeth, I think—,” 
John’s eyes were half-closed, “I think it’s communication. 
We learn something from it.” 

“So far you're right,” Miss Martin agreed, “but let’s 
hear from you, Sally.” 

Sally was a bit older than the others in the class, and 
sometimes she was rather condescending. “Of course, what 
the boys and Lisbeth have said is true, but I think tele- 
vision is like a mirror. We look in and see reflections that 
show us what life is like.” 

“That may be true for some programs, Sally, but surely 
stories like Mothers-in-Law, or My Three Sons are really 
not a reflection of family life. At least, my family isn’t 
at all like them. I admit I watch them, but they are just 
entertainment.” 

“Those aren’t the ones I was thinking about, Lisbeth. 
I was considering some of the specials like Johnny 
Belinda where we see the tragedy of a deaf-mute girl. 
Many other great stories come to life too on television.” 

Marnie’s eyes were shocked, “My mother wouldn’t 
let me look at that show. Anyway it was too late to stay 
up on a school night. That sort of thing is too grown up 
for us.” 

“Perhaps for you, Marnie, but not for me,” Sally said. 

Miss Martin spoke quickly, “Well, so far you have said 
that TV is fun, is entertainment, is a way of communicat- 
ing, is a mirror of life. You haven’t said a word, Mark, 
but, John, what about communication?” 

“The news is one way, and it lets us know what is 
going on in the world, and...” 

“Yes, we find out how many are killed in Vietnam,” 
Mark interrupted, and how much money is spent on war, 
and all about the bravery of the men who are fighting .. .” 

“Wait a minute, Mark. War isn’t all glamour. What 
about the thousands killed, and people starving?” Sally’s 
eyes flashed, “and anyway I think the news is always in 
favour of our friends, and brags about how many of the 
enemy have been killed.” 

“Aw, Miss Martin,” Gordon said impatiently, “let’s 
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talk about something that’s more fun, like — like 
Laugh In.” 

“Do you watch that program, Gordon? I should think 
your mother would disapprove for our ages. Mine does.” 

“Well, then, Marnie, what about advertising? Some of 
it is fun.” 

“Yes, but some of it is not very nice.” 

“Really, Marnie,” Sally said, “why don’t you grow up?” 

John, always the peace-maker said, “Aw, come off 
your high horse, Sally, we’re not all as grown up as you. 
... IL like the broadcasts on space travel. Some day I’ll go 
to the moon.” 

“That sure was gorgeous,” Lisbeth sighed, “All those 
heroicymen!2 =. 

No one spoke for a minute, and Lisbeth went on, “But 
I like the real groovey music on It’s Happening. 

“So do I,” Gordon agreed, “but I like more serious 
music too.” 

Sally smiled at Marnie. After all she was younger, and 
one had to make allowances. “I like good music too, but, 
Marnie, you said something about helping others, and I 
agree we should, and television shows us some of the 
ways we can do that. But I think not only do we learn 
about others, but we learn to understand ourselves better 
too.” 

“You're away ahead of me, Sally. I can’t make out 
what you’re talking about. What shows do anything like 
you say?” 

“Really, Gordon, don’t you ever watch anything worth- 
while? Don’t you ever identify with the people you see 
on TV?” 

“You mean people like Jean Belliveau and Gordie 
Howe? I sure do. Some day I’m going to play professional 
hockey, and make a lot of money. Ill be a star like 
Bobby Orr!” 

Lisbeth said, “I don’t think Sally meant sports’ people 
altogether, Gordon, I think she meant that there are 
values in life we are looking for, and TV is one means of 
finding them.” 

“Do you think then that we should choose what we 
look at, and that perhaps we outgrow some shows?” 
Miss Martin asked. 

“Like Friendly Giant or Walt Disney?” 

“But I like Walt Disney, and I don’t think I'll ever out- 
grow it. Even my father and mother watch it sometimes.” 
Marnie’s eyes shone. 

“Well, this time is up,” Miss Martin said, “You really 
have been doing some thinking this week. Television does 
reveal our tastes in music and in drama, our feelings to- 
wards people and problems in the world. Sally is right. 
Television is a mirror to show us what life is all about, 
some good, and some bad, and we learn as we go 
along.” * 
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THE UNREPRESENTED HALF 


BY ALEXANDRA S. JOHNSTON 


@ We have never been quite sure where the idea came 
from. Several of us were talking about the church, both 
local and national and feeling a great sense of frustration 
that we couln’t do more as women in this time of change 
and upheaval. Someone said, “I wonder what other 
women think? Do they feel the same way as we do?” And 
so the idea was born. 

We formed a committee and set out to invite other 
women to come to Brantford for the simple purpose of 
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talking about ourselves, our position in the church local 
and national, what we were doing in the church; Were 
we as a whole satisfied, dissatisfied, indifferent or what? 

Our first hurdle was get the names of women to whom 
we could write. We wanted to reach a cross-section of 
women in each congregation, not just one group. This 
was why we did not use the Women’s Missionary Society 
as we felt it tends to represent only one facet of congre- 
gational life. The alternative was to write to the ministers 
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in all the congregations in the six presbyteries surround- 
ing Brantford. We sent out 125 letters asking for the 
names of women in each congregation who were roughly 
between the ages of 20-50 years and who were active, 
interested and articulate. We received some 200 names 
from the ministers and having written to these women ask- 
ing them to come we ended up with just under 100 
women attending a one day session in Central Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

We had arranged three groups for discussion of these 
themes: 

1, The representation or lack of it of women in the 
courts of the church and on the boards and com- 
mittees. 

2. Are you satisfied with the opportunities for learning 
and for service in your congregation? 

3. Should we — as church women—assume a role in 
community service as a group? 

We had appointed two leaders for each group so they 
could support each other if the group failed to respond. 
We need not have been concerned. From first to last the 
women participated in everything with great enthusiasm. 
The discussions were free wheeling, in some cases definite 
local grievances were expressed, occasionally great differ- 
ences of opinion appeared between various participants 
but on the whole the discussions were constructive and a 
great deal of interest and enthusiasm was generated. 

The conclusions of the first group were the most far 
reaching. It soon became most obvious that the hierarchy 
of the church courts and the board and committee struc- 
ture of the church was entirely unknown country to most 
of the women there. The group felt that they wanted to 
serve their church as people with certain gifts, knowledge 
and skills, not simply because “we ought to have some 
representation from the women”. There was in this group 
quite a sense of the psychological and sociological pres- 
sures which militate against the inclusion of women in 
the courts of the church and on boards and committees. 
These pressures are applicable to both men and women. 
We are all caught in a morass of inherited barely under- 
stood prejudices and fears in this area and only a deter- 
mined and co-operative effort will get us out. 

The group recognized the priorities of a woman’s life 
as wife and mother. Her career is of many phases. The 
early years of marriage are definitely concerned with 
husband, children, with a minimum of local activity. But 
as time goes on this same woman has more time to spend 
outside her home without in any way abrogating her 
responsibilities to husband or children. Single and pro- 
fessional women were not very well represented at this 
gathering. It was felt, perhaps that there was little or no 
place in the average congregation for working women 
(that is, working for wages versus those who work with- 
out) and that this lack was a deprivation to both the con- 
gregation and to the individual. 

In the group discussing the local congregation and its 
opportunities for service we found a great diversity of 
ideas. Most of us felt changes were needed both in the 
times of meetings and in their content. Interest groups 
versus the formal type of meeting were recommended. 
There was great interest and vitality in this group and 
almost to a woman they were willing to be a part of any 
experimentation or change. Women from various sizes 
and kinds of congregations told of local experimentation 
and of co-operative ventures with other church groups. 
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The group discussing women’s participation in com- 
munity service started with the obvious fact that 90% 
of the people doing community work of any sort have, 
if not a firm church connection, at least a Christian moti- 
vation. The women felt there was endless opportunity in 
any community for service, especially in the areas of day 
nurseries, handicapped or retarded children and elderly 
and house-bound persons. But service to be effective 
should have some organizational basis. This organization 
can be done within a congregation, or several congrega- 
tions could join together in the downtown area of our 
medium and small Ontario towns. 

A national organization for women, other than the 
W.M.S. was discussed. In general the idea found favour 
but some reservations were expressed. Large organizations 
tend to become monolithic and overpower the local group 
which then loses its initiative and enthusiasm. 

As we sat at the dinner table a summation of each 
group’s discussion was given. Group one seemed to give 
the most opportunity for immediate action, so we pro- 
ceeded to heartily endorse the recommendations No. 16 
and 17 (those concerning women in the church) of the 
committee on life and mission which were being forward- 
ed to the general assembly. 

And as well, with the support of the kirk session of 
Central Presbyterian Church, Brantford, a petition was 
drafted in proper form to the general assembly urging 
the assembly to instruct its committee to strike standing 
committees to seek out and appoint women, willing and 
able to serve on its boards and committees, to urge con- 
gregations to elect women to sessions and boards of 
Managers, to urge sessions and presbyteries to form com- 
mittees of laymen and lay women to help formulate the 
policies of the court, and to take under advisement some 
practical way in which men and women willing and able 
to serve can be made known to the courts of the church. 

Some names and qualifications were forwarded to the 
committee to strike standing committees and as a result 
two or three women have been appointed to various 
boards. Percentagewise a good beginning, numerically a 
drop in the bucket. 


Working women have 
little or no place in - 
the average congregation 


We closed our day’s activities with a service of worship 
in the sanctuary. I think we all felt that we had had a 
good day. Many things were said that had to be said. 
Many of us went home with new ideas and much re- 
newed enthusiasm. But we all felt that this was only a 
beginning. More meetings of this sort (we called it a 
“Talk-In”) should be held. Perhaps a smaller geograph- 
ical unit which could really formulate plans for action 
would be a good idea. 

This was the first move in what will be a long but 
rewarding journey of the women of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada towards recognizing in ourselves our 
capabilities and responsibilities to the church and our 
acceptance by the men of the church as competent intel- 
ligent Christians who are seeking equal partnership in 
the service of mankind through the church of Jesus 
Christ.*« 


Is Mr. Trudeau listening ? 


H The prime minister of Canada has ignored what he 
describes as “overwhelming correspondence against recog- 
nition of the Vatican” and established diplomatic relations 
at the ambassadorial level. Mr. Trudeau says the Vatican 
is “the cheapest listening post in the world”, and claims 
that “the international importance of the Vatican has in- 
creased with its growing involvement in international 
political affairs”. 

Is the head of our government saying that the Kingdom 
of Christ has become the kingdom of this world? Obviously 
he has not followed the reform movement within the 
Roman Catholic Church, which is challenging the 
authority of the pope and the curia. The very day that 
Mr. Trudeau made his announcement (about three hours 
after the news had come from Rome) some 200 dissident 
priests meeting in that city demanded a reduction in papal 
power and a greater involvement of the church in social 


problems. 

When the 1969 Presbyterian general assembly opposed 
the exchange with the Vatican it did so on the grounds 
that it is unnecessary, “because the purpose of the Roman 
Catholic Church, like that of any other church, is primarily 
evangelical and pastoral and the appointment of an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican would in no way facilitate this aim”. 

We suggest that the prime minister should establish a 
listening post in his own church in Canada, he might dis- 
cover that many Roman Catholics are protesting their 
church’s involvement in the political intrigues of this 
world. 

The fact that the announcement was first made in Rome 
is a slap on the face to Canadians whose opinions have 
been disregarded, but whose tax dollars will be used to 
pay for an ambassadorial residence, office and staff at the 
Vatican. 


Discontent and disorder 


B The quest for new values in our society has brought 
about rash and violent happenings in many parts of the 
world, Even in Canada law and order have been chal- 
lenged by mob rule. 

It will take a million dollars or more to repair the 
physical damage done by rioters in the city of Montreal 
when police officers went on strike for a few hours early 
in October. Even greater harm was done to the image of 
Canada’s largest city, it will be tarnished for months to 
come. 

What have we of the reformed church to say to the 
violent element in our society? The breakdown in public 
behaviour is a reflection of the decline in individual 
morality. The relationship between man and man depends 
upon man’s relationship with God. Human values are not 
enough, we need to recognize and honour the divine 
standards set for man. 

In the reformed faith we seek to reconcile man with 
God through his son who is our saviour. In the reformed 
church we point to Christ as the hope for the world and 
as the way to enduring and satisfying peace. 


Was your last Record 


™ Only when we hear from readers do we learn of late 
delivery of The Presbyterian Record. The last issue, in 
which September and October were combined, was 
delayed two days because we added a four page sup- 
plement on Nigeria/Biafra. Yet mailing began on 
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Just as discipline and order are necessary in the church 
so these elements are essential to everyday life. Freedom 
is violated when it degenerates into license to do as 
man pleases. 

Today’s Christian is required to be strong in the Lord 
in order to contend against the evils of our time. His faith 
must be evident in his behaviour both as an individual 
and as a member of society. 

The violence of our times is a challenge to our in- 
difference and apathy. As Christians we are called upon 
to stand for the real values in life, the ones that we 
profess to accept as being valid and true. We are expected 
to live as new persons, saved from sin, in a world that 
needs our witness. Because we are committed to Christ 
we are required to share with others the message of hope 
and peace that provides the answer to man’s search for 
true values. 

In a world that is easily excited by threats to personal 
freedom, we are challenged to present in our lives and 
in our attitude the word that man’s true freedom is found 
in his right relationship with God. 


late ? 


September 26 and finished on September 30. 

Some subscribers, even those as close as the city of 
Toronto, did not receive their magazines until ten days 
after they had entered the post office at Oshawa. We are 
trying to discover why. * 
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St. Paul’s, Hamilton, 
Becomes an Historic Site 


@ Shown at the unveiling of a plaque 
outside St. Paul’s_ Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., are, from 
the’ left; Rev. Dr. Stanley W. 
Vance, minister; Mrs. Ada Prit- 
chard, M.P.P., representing Ontario; 
Mrs. Victor Vallance, long-time 
member; and Mayor Victor K. 
Copps. 

On September 21 the church was 
officially designated by the Archaeo- 
logical and Historic Sites Board of 
Ontario as an historic site. 

Speaking at a luncheon after- 
wards Prof. Anthony Adamson, re- 
cently retired from the School of 
Architecture at the University of 
Toronto, described St. Paul’s as 
“the finest 19th century church in 
Canada, built in what was then the 
little hick town of Hamilton’. It 
was designed by William Thomas, 
the famous Canadian architect of 
his day, and cost about $60,000. 

Completed in 1857, St. Paul’s is 
built of grey stone in the early 
Gothic style of English architecture. 
The 100-foot tower is surmounted 
by a slender spire rising another 
180 feet amidst the newer buildings 
in downtown Hamilton. 

Richly carved oak distinguishes 
the interior, and a central pulpit 
dominates the sanctuary. 

On the lawn is a memorial con- 
structed from the top of the original 
spire, damaged by an earthquake 
in 1944. It was erected “in memory 
of those who on this site laid a good 
foundation and built with vision 
and courage.” 

Twenty years before Hamilton 
became a city, in 1826, the first 
Church of Scotland congregation 
was established. Known at first as 
St. Andrews, the church name was 
changed to St. Paul’s in 1873 after 
a turbulent period of history during 
which the building stood unused for 
two years. * 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


A TRUTH 
WE 
MUST FACE! 


By Valerie 
M. Dunn, 
Toronto, Ont. 


eR ec OSS 


m@ it was a motley crew gathered in 
Toronto’s stately, dimly-lit St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church on a warm 
September evening. In strange contrast 
to its soaring gothic arches and air 
of historic tradition were the 500 fresh- 
faced, alert teen-agers, college students 
and employed youth. Some were con- 
ventionally dressed, others had long 
hair and jeans. The few dozen adults 
sprinkled through the audience seemed 
almost out of place. Yet every face 
wore a look of concern, determin- 
ation and purpose, for they were 
attending a five-hour Hunger Vigil 
for the victims of the Nigeria/Biafra 
civil war. 

The idea was to give individuals a 
chance to express their concern for 
fellow human beings — to think, talk 
and even pray for peace. 

Against a background of slides and 
films showing starving Biafrans, folk 
singing, poetry and meditations all 
focused on Nigeria/Biafra and the need 
to show Christlike love and concern. 

At intervals people lined up to re- 
ceive a “Love Feast” symbolizing the 
three-times weekly fare of Biafrans — 
dried salt cod and brown rice. 

The Vigil was organized by The 
Crosscurrent Community (formerly 
known as Teen and Twenty Chapel), 
a group of mostly young adults who 
experiment in creative forms of wor- 
ship, study, action and human relation- 
ships. Although loosely connected with 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and founded in Christ, the group in- 
cludes people of all faiths and none. 

The idea of the Hunger Vigil was 
born when the volunteer program di- 
rector, Jack Green, had a conversation 
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with Stanley Burke, the CBC news- 
caster who recently left a $30,000 job 
to work for peace in Nigeria/Biafra. 

They decided that The Crosscurrent 
Community would stage the Vigil in 
support of Interpax, an organization in 
formation by Burke to involve the 
man-in-the-street in working for peace- 
ful solutions to the world’s problems. 

So in a three-day whirlwind of acti- 
vity hundreds of churches were phon- 
ed, radio, TV and newspapers were 
alerted. Special invitations were sent 
to key people, such as the city council. 

On the night of the Vigil words 
flowed — troubled, angry, painful, 
pleading. And most of them came from 
the audience for a change, not from 
the experts. 

“T haven’t done a thing,” one young 
man commented. “But there comes a 
point when we’ve got to say, wait a 
minute, we just can’t go on! People are 
starving, dying, and for what, a polit- 
ical argument! They have to be fed, 
and have proper medicine. If enough 
ordinary people like us tell Trudeau 
and Sharp this, maybe they'll listen. 
They’ve got the ‘bread’, the machinery, 
to do something!” 

Politicians present responded. “We 
are here tonight because we all feel 
guilty,” said Toronto Alderman Horace 
Brown. “I have known hunger in the 
depression, but I’ve never starved. And 
this is the difference, we see children 
starving, and we ache. When I see 
people who think war still is an instru- 
ment to be used, I feel horror.” 

Controller June Marks urged the 
audience to send a delegation to Tor- 
onto city hall with a motion on Ni- 
geria/Biafra, Back came suggestions 
that British goods be boycotted in the 
stores for one day, and that their 
government be censored by the city 
for sending arms. Others asked that 
facts about the war be publicized and 
that 50 cents per person be collected 
for war victims out of the tax bill. 


The most plaintive voices were those 
of young Biafran exiles. Felicia Mor- 
tune, an attractive, bright-eyed 23-year 
old, pleaded that more food be sent, 
but “keep telling Britain and Russia 
to stop sending the arms. Then we can 
sit down with Nigerians and talk, we 
can really think about our brothers and 
sisters in Nigeria.” 

Michael Abuwa, a medical student 
who is a member of the Ibo tribe, 
called the British murderers, and 
charged Britain with wanting to de- 
stroy Biafra so they could get the 


country’s oil. “I used to respect them, 
but the British are hypocrites. They 
have killed my parents, brothers and 
sisters, and my dearest friends,” he 
said. 

Stanley Burke said he didn’t want to 
take sides. But “politicians can get 
very righteous about dying for a prin- 
ciple such as one Nigeria.” 

“How many  French-Canadians 
would we be morally able to kill, for 
one Canada?” he asked. “And how 
many Negroes in the States?” He called 
for the formation of a new principle — 
the people, not the state, come first. 

But what can the individual do? 

A young girl student said she was 
made fun of for demonstrating. 
“People said, ‘Put on all the love you 
want, but I’m not concerned. Why 
should I care about a country that’s 
far away?’” She believed that change 
had to start with ourselves, our own 
attitudes, and then effective attempts 
could be made to influence those 
around us. 

Maybe that’s the truth we Christians 
must face as we see the crying needs of 
a suffering world. 

Some were critical of such a meet- 
ing being held in a church, and organ- 


SALT COD and brown rice, symbol of 
Biafran fare, was distributed at the Hunger 
Vigil for Nigeria/Biafra. 


ized by a church-related group. Yet 
Christ himself was a revolutionary, 
hung up on a cross by respectable 
people who feared his incendiary re- 
marks and actions. The kind of people 
who with some exceptions were notice- 
ably absent from this meeting. Some 
ministers were even too indifferent to 
announce it in their churches. 

Christ was a trouble-maker of the 
first order, who took no sides in favour 
of nationality or political alliances. He 
cared only for people in all of their 
suffering, confused and lost condition. 
Can we do less today? 


Toronto columnist Allen Spraggett 
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compared the Hunger Vigil and groups 
such as the organizing Crosscurrent 
Community to what historians call the 
“sunset phenomenon” — the unusual 
cultural flowering which often erupts 
in a dying society. 

“Something like this may be happen- 
ing to the churches,” he wrote. “The 
much talked about decline of organized 
religion . . . seems to be matched by 
an explosion of religious experimen- 
talism.” 

Or maybe, it’s just New Testament 
Christianity. * 


CHRISTIANS 
MUST GROUP ty cecit Hu. Mart 
TO CONQUER. Lingicy, BC” 


@ Whether we like it or not, the Age of 
the Individual is fast drawing to its 
close. In its place, an age centred 
around “group action” is rapidly ex- 
panding its influence into all segments 
of our society. This poses a problem 
for the church, for it demands change. 
Disruption of the old, familiar church 
order to make it more intelligible to 
non-Christians does not sit well with 
many of us; but others among us, 
whose voices are too numerous and too 
strident to be ignored, are welcoming 
the new way. 

In laying a course into the future 
for this new way, there is, I contend, 
a scriptural precedent to follow. 

This precedent was created at the 
time that the Age of the Individual, 
like a fresh runner in a relay race, 
prepared to receive the torch of pro- 
gress from the hand of its exhausted 
predecessor, the Tribal Age. This ex- 
change process began to develop in 
Jeremiah’s day, and the two ages — 
Tribal and Individual — ran on paral- 
lel courses until Christ (God’s revela- 
tion of how an individual should con- 
duct himself) effected the change- 
over. 

Early signs of the new concept of 
the individual can be seen in the pro- 
phetic writings. Both Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel asserted that the old tribal 
concept of children being forced to 
suffer because of their parents’ sins, 
“unto the third and fourth generation” 
would have to be modified. Thus, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
Jeremiah wrote “in those days they 
say no more, The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge, but everyone shall die 
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for his own iniquity,” (Jer. 31: 29, 
30). 

Theology was not alone in feeling 
the impact of the new ideas. The ec- 
clesiastical structure felt them, too. 
And to meet the demands for a more 
individualized form of worship and 
instruction, the Jews were led by God 
to develop a dual religious structure. 
One component being the old ritualistic 
temple worship, rejuvenated following 
the return from the exile but still vir- 
tually unchanged in format; while the 
other component was an entirely new 
type of organization which took reli- 
gion to the people rather than the 
people having to go to religion (the 
temple in Jerusalem). This localized 
organization became known as _ the 
synagogue, and was in its government 
entirely “lay.” The two components 
complemented each other perfectly but 
neither was subsidiary to the other. 

Now, 2,500 years later, the situation 
again demands a dual religious struc- 
ture. One element will be the existing 
organization while the other will be 
“group action organizations” (GAOs 
for short) which will serve as the coun- 
terparts of secular “action groups.” 

With respect to the present struc- 
ture, it could benefit from specializa- 
tion among the “permanent staff”. Or 
to draw an analogy from the school 
system, it must graduate from the ele- 
mentary level, in which one teacher 
provides all the instruction and admin- 
istration for a small group, to the sec- 
ondary, in which a teacher while hav- 
ing a home room (parish) instructs 
a cluster of classes in his own special- 
ty. This would involve the grouping 
of congregations in order that each 
group can retain the services of a team 
of ministers specializing in the various 
departments of youth work, adminis- 
tration, evangelism, teaching and so 
on. 

The congregations that will make up 
these groups have been formed by the 
accident of residence. Their members 
have little in common except the dis- 
trict in which they live. However, 
people tend to group themselves along 
the lines of shared interest: and this is 
where the GAOs enter the picture. 
They will be formed from people who 
have something in common — a sim- 
ilar occupation, profession or social 
standing — and will employ organi- 
zational structures, thought-forms and 
methods that are current coin in the 
20th century. 

For instance, church membership is 


not restricted to any particular age 
group, social category or type of indi- 
vidual. Provided a person accepts its 
tenets, membership is open to all. 
Furthermore, the church’s benefits are 
reserved for those within its fold. But 
in keeping with present trends, the 
GAOs will reverse gears on both these 
aspects. They will — like service clubs 
and professional groups — restrict 
membership to certain categories of 
people while extending their benefits 
to the community at large. 

There are still lots of “things” to be 
done; many avenues remain for Service; 
many social evils require conquering. 
By uniting the efforts of Christians in 
specialized fields, the GAOs could pro- 
vide greater thrust for their efforts than 
could the heterogeneous church or- 
ganization. 

One such GAO could be formed 
from those employed in the mass media 
to enlist on behalf of both the church 
and the GAOs a powerful propaganda 
machine. Certainly, one is needed. It 
might, I would hope, dominate the 
electronic media in the same fashion 
as the reformers did the new-fangled 
printing presses of their day. At one 
period, it has been calculated, half the 
books published in Germany were from 
the pen of Martin Luther. If half our 
television programs and films origin- 
ated from a corps of Christian writers 
and producers we, too, would have a 
reformation on our hands. 

Forty-four years ago The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada was preserved 
from the loss of its identity. For what 
purpose? To become embalmed in the 
past? Or to plot a new course into the 
future? 

I count myself among those who de- 
sire the latter course of action to be 
taken. But the first step must be to 
divorce the present lay groups (whose 
members should form the nucleus of 
the GAOs) from the territorial system 
of parish, presbytery and synod and 
to remove the distinction among the 
present groups based on the sexes. This 
step should not be taken until the 
working drawings outlining the specific 
fields from which members will be re- 
cruited, and the aims and purposes of 
each group, have been fixed. This task 
must be accompanied by much prayer 
and study and not by sampling opin- 
ions. Voc populi never was, nor ever 
will be, vox Dei. It is the Holy Spirit 
that is the “guide into all truth.” 

The troubled world awaits us: it is 
time to get on with the job. * 
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MI was given a Chinese name in Taiwan last summer. It 
is “How Mo Watta” and means “ten cents worth of 
flowering virtue”. That may sound strange to Canadians, 
but in Chinese it is a quite respectable name, for virtue 
ranks very high in their culture. 

What was I, a young student, doing in Taiwan? To- 
gether with Tim Haubold I went out as an adviser to a 
camp for tribal young people. Tim is from Clairlea Church 
in Scarborough, Ont., and I am from St. Mark’s in Don 
Mills. 

Since it costs close to $3,000 to send two people to 
Taiwan (Formosa) and bring them back this was a big 
venture. But two other Presbyterian youths had under- 
taken it in 1968, and encouraged us to go. When the 
money started flowing in from youth groups and congre- 
gations we accepted the challenge of becoming lay mis- 
sionaries for the summer. 

The trip by air was by way of Hong Kong, so that we 
could obtain our visas for Taiwan there. At Taipei we 
we were met by our host, the Rev. Murray Garvin, and 
by a young Taiwanese minister, the Rev. Ben Wu. We 
were taken straight to the offices of the Presbyterian 
Church of Formosa. 

Even the traffic looks different in an Asian country. 
The streets of the city of Taipei were crowded with an 
assortment of carts and cars, taxis and trucks, bicycles 
and motorcycles. There were even some half-motorcycles, 
half-trucks called three-wheelers. 

The island railway system is one of the best. That night 
Murray and Tim and I sped across the countryside to 
Lotung, where the Garvins live. It was late when we 
arrived, but the activity was amazing. Even small chil- 
dren were out on the dusty unpaved road. 

The open-fronted stores were doing business, selling 
everything from dried squid to coffins that look like tree 
trunks. Men were busy in workshops, and people of all 
ages sat or squatted in the open buildings that lined the 
streets. 

On the way to a rural church on Sunday Murray 
showed us an irrigation project of the World Council of 
Churches on which he is working. Water from a mountain 
stream is being diverted through an aqueduct to a series 
of rice paddies or low-lying fields. 

Tim was the preacher at the little stone church. Two 
interpreters conveyed his message to the congregation of 
25. It was made up of elderly tatooed ladies, mothers with 
babies on their backs, a man with tuberculosis, teen-age 
girls, and numerous small children, dogs, ducks and 
chickens that kept wandering in and out all through the 
service. The people applauded when Tim finished! 

The camp to which Tim and I were assigned is on a 
lake, or rather a large reservoir created by damming a 
mountain river. The campers were shocked to find that 
the water level had dropped 100 feet from last year! 

At the camp Tim and I had our first taste of Chinese 
cooking, done over an open fire. A variety of vegetables, 
rice at every meal, bamboo shoots, soup twice a day, and 
very little meat — this quite different diet took some 
getting used to. And of course we had language troubles, 
for even the missionaries used the mountain dialect since 
no one else understood much English. Imagine a camp 
where you can’t sit down and chat with the campers! 

We began to appreciate the adjustments that mission- 
aries must make in order to live in another environment. 
The food, the water, chopsticks, the isolation, the climate, 
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poor sanitary conditions, no electricity and the threat of 
deadly snakes — these we had to contend with as part 
of our overseas service. 

At first I was in a state of “culture shock”. Then I 
remembered the advice an elder had given me before 
leaving home, and I memorized Psalm 103. It was great 
therapy. 

Bible study and prayer sessions by candle-light were 
part of the camp. People prayed aloud in four languages, 
Mandarin, Tayal, Japanese and English. It made us rea- 
lize that God is not limited to one language and one 
culture. God is not confined, his love is boundless. 

I have mentioned the climate. During the first week at 
camp it rained day and night for five days. But the 
campers didn’t mind, they were glad to see the water level 
of the lake rise 35 feet! 

One of the primary tasks of missionaries today is to 
train nationals to take over their own church, and this is 
evident in Taiwan. Tim and I were advisers or consul- 
tants, we dealt mainly with the counsellors through an 
interpreter. 

There were two cousellors for each unit of eight camp- 
ers. The unit was self-sufficient, each one prepared its 
own food and program. The eight campers and two 
counsellors shared every moment together, so a strong 
Christian leader is able to influence campers by his life 
as well as his words. 

Tim took over the waterfront program at the bottom 
of a cliff. There he taught basic swimming and lifeguard- 
ing. One of Tim’s problems was that the shore dropped 
off into deep water. To teach swimming there without 
the language was challenging to say the least. 

Tribal young people, the aborigines from the moun- 
tains, are friendly, gracious and kind. They have a sense 
of humour and an amazing aptitude for music. Most of 
them speak at least two languages, in fact one camper 
could speak five and is working on his sixth — German 
— at university. 

Often I drove the truck into town in early morning so 
that others could do the shopping. A westerner finds it 
hard to bargain in the market place, but the driving was 
an exciting experience. On the narrow, twisting road one 
would often meet a large truck or bus hurtling along. 
Once I had to drive our truck into a rice paddy to avoid 
a head-on collision. 
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One day when the truck was loaded with campers I 
had a vision that Christ was right beside me with his hand 
on the wheel! It gave me an assurance of safety, of divine 
protection that I really needed. In the brief two and a half 
months in Taiwan we saw many new things, were exposed 
to new ideas, and were strengthened in our faith, 

Taiwan needs Christianity. The 13 million people 
crammed on an island 250 miles by 90 miles are in the 
midst of a short-term industrial revolution like that which 
took over a century in western history. The education 
explosion is separating the older people from the young 
at a rapid rate. 

Christian leadership is needed, the Christian gospel 
must be shared, if we believe, as I do, that Christ is the 
answer to the conflicts of our time. * 
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= What is the best contribution that the reformed family 
of churches can make to the ecumenical movement? Be- 
cause of our history and heritage, it seems to me that the 
finest service we can render in this hour is to try to refocus 
men’s gaze on God, to help men to rediscover the pole 
star from whom they take their bearings. 

Professor Iain Wilson recently told of attending a 
horror movie. The last scene showed a group of desperate 
people in a burning building. They were on a roof with 
the flames licking at their heels below them, and with 
certain death facing them if they jumped. Just in the nick 
of time fire trucks arrived, with the most modern equip- 
ment. The long ladders were quickly shot up, unfolding 
their long arms joint by joint. The stricken people climbed 
on to the ladders for safety. But just at that moment, 
something went wrong with the mechanism and the 
ladders, jerkily swaying, began to fling the people in all 
directions to their death. What a picture of modern theol- 
ogy, said Professor Wilson. Those who claim to come to 
the rescue of the layman fling him in every theological 
direction until he is almost done to death. 

The last letter that the theologian Karl Barth wrote to 
his son Markus just a few days before his death, expressed 
a deep concern over the confusion of modern theology. In 
Barth’s inimitable way, he illustrated by likening theology 
to a newspaper picture of a European soccer game. Some 
of the players are stretched out on the ground, felled from 
blows which have knocked them off their feet. Some are 
looking around in bewilderment trying to locate the 
action. Others are vainly making heroic leaps into the air. 
But — the ball is not there! What a picture of our confu- 
sion. We are playing the theological game with vigour, 
but where is the ball? No matter how heroic the antics, if 
they are not focused on the ball, our action is in vain. 

In this hour of desperate confusion and need, it seems 
to me that we have lost our theological nerve because we 
do not really believe that the theological task is worth 
doing. We have so focused on man that God is shelved 
as unimportant and irrelevant. We want, therefore, to 
abandon our distinctive task and engage in another task 
which the secularists have told us is important. 

An illustration of this came to light some months ago. 
The dean of a law school located in the heart of a great 
city told of a group of seminary students coming to him 
to ask what they could do to help in the ghetto. He sug- 
gested that he would choose six of his law students, and 
would try to get six sociology students, and that they 
should select six of their best seniors, to form a team to 
work in the inner city. He said that at that point they 
could not have hurt him worse if they had hit him across 
the face with a horsewhip. They asked: “What would we 
have to contribute to such a group?” He reminded them 
that they were within six months of ordination, and were 
about to complete their theological studies, and yet did 
not know what they had to contribute. And he, as a 
layman, had to remind them that they had the one thing 
really worth contributing — they had God! He went on to 
remind them that a law student could help people only 
within a very narrow spectrum of need, and that a sociol- 
ogy student could operate within a little wider sphere, but 
that a theological student had that which covers the 
entire spectrum of human need — God! But these 
students had lost their theological nerve. 

One sees this in a more sophisticated form in theolo- 
gians who insist that the transcendent, the vertical, the 
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BY DONALD G. MILLER 


It’s time tc 


ontological dimension is gone. This confines all reality to 
a round universe. Whatever God there may be is limited 
to human horizons and to horizontal relationships. 

We have become theologically earthbound. “True 
humanity” is the watchword rather than “the glory of 
God”. And God? First, we have to decide whether we 
shall allow him to exist or not. The popular theological 
question recently was: Is God dead? Then, if perchance 
we permit him to live, we fashion him according to our 
own latest image of what we think is good. In the 19th 
century, God was the great Idealist. In the first half of 
the 20th century, he became the Great Existentialist. Now, 
he is the Great Secularist! (Someone has recently written 
a book to prove that Jesus was a great secularist!) Then 
we shoulder this self-created God, and carry him around. 
And, he gets heavy. He becomes a burden. We grow 
weary, and want to lay him down! Contrast this with the 
God of the prophets pictured in Isaiah 40, the God who 
has all might, all wisdom, all knowledge; the one before 
whom the nations are as “nothing”; the one with whom 
nothing or no one may be compared; “the Lord . . . the 
creator of the ends of the earth.” The God who laughs 
in the heavens must be at least mildly amused at many 
of his own heralds in these days! Maybe it is time we give 
up our paltry efforts to be God and permit him to create 
us, to carry us. “He does not faint or grow weary, his 
understanding is unsearchable. He gives power to the 
faint, and to him who has no might he increases strength.” 

It is our privileged function as reformed theologians to 
remind men once more of God, of the unseen and eternal 
realm, of that city built by no human hands whose spires 
“Jie beyond the rim of the sky”. 

Strangely, there seem to be many voices of nonprofes- 
sional theologians beginning to recall us to our unique task. 
A significant voice recently heard to this effect is that of 
the British journalist, lecturer and humorist, Malcolm 
Muggeridge. In a recent lay sermon he made a telling 
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efocus on 


point. “Whereas formerly,” he said, “it was considered 


man’s highest aim to understand God’s purpose for him, 
and his highest achievement to fulfill that purpose, now 
we are urged to dispense with God altogether and assume 
control ourselves of the world, the universe, and our own 
collective and individual destiny. God, we are told, has 
died — if he ever existed; as a concept, he is not needed 
any more. We now know enough about our environment 
and circumstances, have sufficient control over them, to 
take over. Our apprenticeship has been served; mankind 
has come of age and the time has come for us to assume 
command of ourselves and our world in our own right.” 
Muggeridge commented: “Let me say at once that I regard 
this notion as totally nonsensical.” He adds that future 
historians of our age will be unable to convince them- 
selves that “affairs were in the hands of men like Gods. 
Men like apes, they’ll prefer to believe — and the judg- 
ment will seem rather hard on the apes.” 

A rather surprising voice pointing in the direction of 
transcendence came recently from an outstanding com- 
munist philosopher from Czechoslovakia, Professor Milan 
Machovec. He said that the communists had reacted 
against the Eastern European Church because it seemed 
to be too exclusively preoccupied with transcendence to 
the neglect of immanence. The communists, however, have 
stressed immanence at the price of transcendence. They 
are now beginning to see that man is more than an 
economic animal, who cannot know fullness of life with- 
out the dimension of transcendence. For this reason, he 
said, he and other communist philosophers have been 
sponsoring Marxist-Christian dialogues, to listen again to 
what Christians have to say about the unseen dimension. 
Among many interesting comments along this line, he said 
one thing which to me spoke volumes: “I never knew 
of a communist calling for Karl Marx’s Das Kapital to be 
read to him on his deathbed!” 

In my judgment, the essential problem today is not one 
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of a change in world view, as we are so often told. It is 
rather a crisis of faith! And this is nothing new. It was 
not easy for men to believe in the first century, when 
there was no problem of a changed world view. According 
to John 12, the problem of faith then, as now, is not one 
of a particular world view, but a problem of self-will and 
self-love. “Though he had done so many signs before 
them, yet they did not believe in him; .. . for they loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of God” (John 
12:37, 43). The objections to faith are not new. They 
have quite similar roots to the crises of faith in earlier 
times. 

The restoration of the vertical dimension and a strong 
witness to the living God is the only thing which can meet 
this crisis and restore men to faith. As J. J. von Allmen 
said recently: “The future of the church is not dependent 
upon the future of the 20th century; rather the church, 
like Noah’s ark, holds the future of the 20th century in 
her hands.” Maybe the world’s charge that the church is 
“irrelevant” may be a hidden acknowledgement that what 
the church has to say is the only really relevant thing. 
One of the thieves on the cross railed at Jesus, insisting 
that his only “relevance” for him was to save him from 
his immediate plight. Jesus ignored his railing, knowing 
that his real relevance for that poor man lay at a much 
deeper level, and just died for him. The church may have 
to listen in silence to the world’s charge of “irrelevance”, 
until the world learns what its true need is. What men 
need, whether they know it or not, is fellowship with the 
living God. Perhaps the best contribution the reformed 
churches may make to the ecumenical scene is to witness 
faithfully to this by life and by word. * 


Dr. Miller, who is president of Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, represented the North American Area Council 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance at our last general 
assembly. This article is an adaptation of his address. 


ila! 


@ A small store opened in our city not long ago under this 
name (pronounced seren-dip-ity) and provoked discus- 
sion in our family as to proper pronunciation. As I have 
learned repeatedly of recent years, the ’teens knew. Driven 
in self-defence to the dictionary, I was also interested to 
learn something more of the word. Apparently it was 
coined by Horace Walpole back in the eighteenth century 
in his The Three Princes of Serendip, a fairy tale with its 
setting in Ceylon. 

Its meaning is set forth as “the faculty of making happy 
and unexpected discoveries by accident”. Dr. J. B. Phil- 
lips in his more recent book, The Ring of Truth, makes 
use of the word, too. The store I have mentioned here 
while not very large is crammed with all kinds of things 
that might appeal to young people (and to older people 
too who happen to be, in the current phrase, “with it”). 
It’s one of those places in which one might browse for 
quite a while making happy and unexpected discoveries. 

Dr. Phillips, best known to most of us as a translator 
of the Greek New Testament into modern English, says 
that as he made his translation, old truths came alive for 
him almost as though he had always believed them, but he 
had not fully realized how relevant the old words re- 
mained in the modern context. 


MEDITATION 


“When he comes who is the spirit of truth, he will guide you 
into all the truth.” John 16:13 (NEB) 


“Serendipity/ 
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Other people today are making discoveries by accident 
that prove to be happy ones,—others besides ecclesiastics 
with high sounding titles. Today, there are others in the 
full stream of life who are declaring that “God is for real, 
man”! A growing number of men of respected scholarship 
have been coming forward to say as we near the end of 
the twentieth century we can still believe in a personal, 
loving, purposeful God, without sacrificing our intellectual 
integrity. Contrasting with the voice of the modern media 
which, in telecasts of recent moon-landings, declared that 
man himself was about to re-create Adam (sic) first 
human on a satellite, they are saying in the expressive 
language of our day that God remains the creator of 
“man and his world”, stands outside it, and is sovereign 
over it. 

This, in turn, is leading to a re-discovery of the truth 
that “Jesus Christ is for real”. The old belief in God as 
“all-powerful and all-good, creator of the world and 
sovereign of history” has led to a great deal of agonizing 
over the question of the meaning of human suffering and 
the presence of God in human experience, no matter how 


great the anguish—present in our life and world in the — 


form of suffering love. 


This leads to yet another re-discovery of truth that — 


young people are making today, as it seems, more mean- 


ingfully than their elders, that “Love is for real”. We know © 
that not all things displayed by advocates of “flower | 
power” are as deeply meaningful as we would like to | 
think. The advocates of making love rather than war are | 
not all thinking in the most idealistic way. But some of | 


them are. Some of them are genuinely distressed by the 


poverty of men in an affluent world, the starving of men | 


in a world of plenty, the suffering of men in what often 
seem only face-saving battles. The apparent callousness 


of their seniors is one of the reasons for young people | 
rebelling against the “Establishment”. They have come | 


to believe that love, the kind of love expressed by God 


in Jesus Christ, must become real. Lord Lovell, world | 
famous for his radio-telescope work in England, is only | 
one of the observers who have noted that increasingly 

today, young people are turning from the sciences to social ] 
studies, trying to find a way to help. It calls to mind the | 


priest who worked in a slum section of a European city 


a few years ago, stating as his reason for labouring there, 


“So that the rumour of God may not disappear com- 
pletely.” 

Ours is an age marked by amazing discoveries not only 
in the heavens but right here on earth. There are even 


more wonderful things to be re-discovered in the ways of | 
God with men. As Paul wrote to the Philippians, “I do not | 


consider myself to have ‘arrived’, spiritually . . . But I 
keep going on, grasping ever more firmly that purpose 
for which Christ Jesus grasped me.” (Phillips). 


PRAYER 


God of all wisdom and understanding, whose own Spirit 
of truth is ever leading us into new avenues of knowledge 
and service, grant that old truths, still relevant to our life 
and times, may be brought home to us anew, through him 
who is the same, yesterday, today and forever, Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. Amen.* 

—By D. GLENN CAMPBELL ~ 
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LEFT: DURING a worship period. 


THE SANDS 
OF 


Story and photos by 
Valerie M. Dunn 


“ A “Rap Session” with Tony 
"a Pearson, federal Department of 
“4 Health and Welfare. 


@ An oasis of relaxation where young people could listen, 
talk, watch, sing—or just think. That was “The Sands of 
Time”, an environmental exhibit with a coffee house 
flavour housed in the psychedelic youth building Galaxii, 
at this year’s Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto. 

It was sponsored by The Crosscurrent Community 
(formerly known as Teen and Twenty Chapel), the second 
year that such a project has been carried out. 

Working for a month, we erected the structure, cover- 
ing 2,400 square feet contributed by the Maclean-Hunter 
organization, producers of Galaxii. Fine sand on the floor, 
seats made of barrels, art by the group, foil-covered shapes 
dangling from the ceiling and intimate lighting helped 
create a pleasantly unstructured, low pressure atmosphere 
where visitors could relax, share in the program or 
develop their own, spontaneously. 

From noon to 11:30 daily for the 18 days of the CNE 
we attempted to communicate the Christian message of 
love, hope, peace, and concern for the world and its 
people, using band and folk music, drama, visuals, art, 
poetry, tapes, interviews and discussions. Some of the 
most meaningful moments came when we conducted con- 
temporary worship with our own band and singers. 

Every afternoon was “Rap Session” time, with inter- 
view-discussions on pressing questions of today, such as 
education, drugs, broken homes, world trouble spots like 
Nigeria/Biafara, poverty, social issues and life problems. 

But there was always time allowed for informal con- 
versation, and the visitors were encouraged to create their 
own program by playing, singing, reading their poems and 
sharing in discussion. 

The life and martyrdom of Martin Luther King was 
depicted in an interesting analogy to the New Testament 
story of Christ in a half-hour tape and visiual presenta- 
tion. It was prepared by members of the Community 
from material by John Thomas McDonough, a former 
Dominican priest now teaching philosophy at Centennial 
College, Toronto. 

During the CNE we had unforgettable personal con- 
tacts and conversations. There were those who wanted to 
heckle, or were hostile—two people on separate occasions 
even identified themselves as “Jesus Christ” and “God”— 
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and one encouraged a group to build a sand castle in the 
middle of our worship period! 

But others were curious, wondering, and concerned. 
Like the U.S. draft dodger who was trying to adjust in a 
new country. And the girl who couldn’t understand why 
God let people do evil things. 

One couldn’t help but be troubled by the large masses 
of people who seemed to be drifting through life, ap- 
parently indifferent to the world around them but often 
masking feelings of frustration and inability to cope. 

Our experience sharply underlined the constant need 
for Christ’s message to be proclaimed outside the sheltered 
confines of the church building, in the secular places where 
people gather. 

Often we felt inadequate in comparison to the inescap- 
able, massive need that confronted us hourly. Yet many 
of us discovered anew the truth that somehow, the Spirit 
of God always bridges the gap and gives us power to do 
his will and share his truth. 

So many came through our exhibit that it was impos- 
sible to count heads, but a rough estimate is about 100,000 
persons. 

This project was made possible by a generous gift of 
$1,000 from Glenview Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
without which it could not have happened. Not everyone 
can personally be involved in projects such as this, but 
funds to carry them out are essential! 

And we are deeply grateful to the ministers, lay persons 
and other concerned people who came and helped in 
staffing, program and “joe jobs”. 

As a follow-up we hope to use much of the construc- 
tion material from the exhibition in re-creating “The 
Sands of Time” in the institute building of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in downtown Toronto. 

Another challenging possibility is the invitation we 
have received from East Toronto Presbytery to work with 
them in developing an experimental youth ministry oper- 
ating out of Olivet Presbyterian Church in the Yorkville 
district. The congregation has disbanded, and the matter 
is presently in the hands of the trustee board of our church. 
But we have already taken initial steps in study and re- 
search of the situation.* 
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H When Apollo 11 went streaking towards the moon and 
the first moon walk almost everyone in the world was 
watching via television. Millions of dollars and man-hours 
went into the project. Why was the world focussing on 
this event while previous satellites circled almost for- 
gotten in space? Was it not because Apollo 11 represented 
a unique mission, hastening towards a carefully and 
clearly established goal, at the hazard of human life? 

The church once caught the interest of the world like 
that. Its vision of God’s purpose made it goal-oriented, 
risking its life. Launched on a unique mission, hastening 
towards a clearly understood goal, it captured the interest 
and imagination of the world. Today the church appears 
to increasing numbers to be like a series of spent satellites, 
drifting aimlessly in the void, unworthy of the investment 
of time, energy or resources. 

The church will be renewed in its vitality, the com- 
manding authority of the word of God will be heard 
again, when we who are God’s people regain a sense of 
purpose and establish clear goals towards which we are 
moving with deep commitment. 

The issue cannot be avoided. The church is losing her 
life because she is struggling to save it. We will find our 
life only by losing it for the sake of Christ and the 
gospel. To determine our purpose is therefore a matter 
of life and death. Danger lies in assuming our purpose 
to be self-evident and our activities directed towards it. 

Ask your fellow parishioners to share their under- 
standing of the congregation’s purpose and see how varied 
are the definitions you get. Then look at your congrega- 
tion’s practice. What purposes are being achieved by your 
present activities? How do these compare with the pur- 
poses stated by your fellow members? Just what are the 
underlying assumptions of your congregation’s life? How 
significant and challenging are any of these to non-church 
persons? 

How does a congregation set its purpose? By asking 
two questions: “Why is God calling us to be his people 
in this community? What does he wish us to be and do?” 

To answer these questions a congregation is driven to 
the Bible. What has God revealed about his will for man- 
kind through the years? When were his people faithful 
in serving his will? At what points did they go astray, 
requiring the rebuke and exhortation of prophet and priest? 

Studying the Bible makes us more sensitive to our com- 
munity and its needs. We look with new eyes at our com- 
munity and God’s purpose for us in it, as we hear 
prophets denouncing economic injustice, confronting polit- 
ical tyranny, challenging oppression and discrimination; 
when we hear Jesus affirm that he is instituting God’s 
kingdom, that all other authority over man and society is 
to be exercised under God’s right to rule; when we re- 
member the quiet revolution that turned the world upside 
down in the early centuries. 

A congregation may then be able to say, “God is call- 
ine us-herénin Order that 4 fos ee eee ee 
It is our purpose that this should become a reality.” 

A statement of purpose can only be a broad guide. 
Within that context, congregational goals must be set. 
There will be goals related to mission, evangelism and 
political or social action (the congregation’s “outreach” ). 
There will be goals in terms of worship, counselling and 
education (the nurture of the life within the congrega- 
tion). There will be goals for administration and steward- 
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ship to guide and facilitate the congregation’s outreach 
and nurture. 

To be useable all these goals must be clearly stated, 
attainable, accepted by the congregation as a basis for 
commitment, and such that achievement of them can be 
evaluated. 

It is important that goals be set by each congregation. 
They must grow out of, and be directed to, the real situa- 
tion where people live, work and worship. Biafra is an 
inescapable responsibility, but so are the hungry and dis- 
possessed in our community. Concern for drug abuse is 
valid, but it should be related to a knowledge of our local 
high school youth, their hopes and their feelings about 
“the system”. Our increasingly diversifying society and the 
need for relevance requires the establishing of goals at 
the local level. 

This is why our board of Christian education has estab- 
lished the principle of “responsible congregational selec- 
tion of recommended resources for church education”. 
A congregation’s educational program, and its selection of 
appropriate resources, grows out of a clear understanding 
of its own purpose and its particular goals. Youth and 
adults together should share in shaping the educational 
goals and program of the congregation. The principle 
reason youth generally regard the church as irrelevant is 
precisely our lack of goals and the absence of effective 
action in which they can share. Making responsible deci- 
sions about church education can only take place seriously 
when goals have been defined. 

What should our goals be? Do we need to train people 
to think critically from a Christian perspective, to dis- 
tinguish between Christian goals and the goals of the 
society in which we live? Do we need to develop flexibility 
and a capacity for living creatively with change? Do we 
need to train persons in the processes of political action 
and effecting change? Whatever training is needed for ful- 
filling God’s purpose for us now will determine our educa- 
tional goals. 

The new Christian Faith and Action resources pursue 
the educational goal of developing five abilities required 
in a responsible Christian: 

1. The ability intelligently to interpret the Bible as the 
unique medium through which God chooses to speak to 
men, thereby calling his people to active response in the 
worship and mission of the church in the present world. 

2.: The ability to understand the beliefs of the church 
in order to participate constructively in the community 
of faith through worship, service, and witness. 

3. The ability to work for the unity and mission of 
the Christian church. 

4. The ability to understand the implications and risks 
of committing one’s personal life — in occupation, home, 
and all other situations and pursuits — as an offering to 
God in response to his call to faithful service in Christ. 

5. The ability to deal with ethical issues and to work 
toward the solution of contemporary personal and social 
problems. (General Assembly 1968, Acts and Proceed- 
ings, p. 284). 

There is a natural inclination to resist considering goals. 
To leaders who feel that the direction they are going must 
be right, it appears presumptuous to raise the question; 
it reflects on their leadership. Others fear the challenge 
that examining goals might bring. Others lack the commit- 
ment for taking the church this seriously. 
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But those with an ear to the church have heard a 
majority of concerned Christians looking for leadership 
that will help them relate more effectively to life today. 
They want clearly stated, meaningful goals. And the pro- 
cess should be very positive, Present practice should be 
examined, not for negative criticism, but in order to 
appreciate the value of what is already being done. In 
many areas the church is far more relevant and effective 
than most suspect. 

However, the process must also be decisive. The church 
cannot afford to trifle any longer with those who do not 
mean business. Discipleship is demanding and divisive. 
Its very nature involves the focusing of life in specific 
goals. Paul rejected the folly of running aimlessly, or of 
being like a boxer beating the air, instead of zeroing in 
on the target. And so will we, if we are to be workmen 
who need not to be ashamed. 

BY ALBERT BAILEY oor 
__ Minister, Knox Presbyterian Church, Waterloo, Ont. 

There are many resources available to help congrega- 
tions in developing educational goals. Synod and presby- 
tery committees of Christian education are offering 
training conferences and workshops. The board of Chris- 
tian education has reduced national staff to make funds 
available to synods and presbyteries or groups of con- 
gregations to help support consultants in education. These 
would be persons trained to help congregations develop 
creative interpersonal relationships (communion), effec- 
tive group processes, and administrative know-how for 
setting goals and getting the job done. 

For two week-ends in September, in Preston, Ontario, 
83 lay persons and 8 clergy from 6 denominations par- 
ticipated in workshops led by an ecumenical team in- 
cluding a professional management consultant. The first 
week-end helped in developing personal sensitivity and 
effective group participation. The second focused on 
management procedures. Here the emphasis was upon 
clarifying purpose and establishing goals. Then pro- 
cedures were outlined for achieving goals; solving prob- 
lems, embracing opportunities, planning growth. 

This kind of training is becoming increasingly prevalent 
throughout all branches of the church. It is helping the 
church to rediscover its purpose, to understand its situa- 
tion, to set realistic goals, to develop effective plans, to 
implement them, evaluate the result and begin the plan- 
ning cycle again. 

The time is past for bemoaning the frailties and fail- 
ures of the church. The opportunity is at hand for 
revitalizing our lives and developing an effectual and fruit- 
ful witness. Much now depends upon our educational 
goals. What are yours?* 


THIS ARTICLE relates closely to several recommendations of 
the Life and Mission Projects (LAMP) approved by assembly: 


5. That congregations be urged to take their communities more 
seriously and to discover areas.of need in which the congregation’s 
resources of people, buildings, and gifts can be used to serve the 
community with the whole gospel. 

6. That congregations be urged to link their occasions of study 
and worship to the specific tasks of outreach in which their 
members are engaged. 

7. That congregations be urged to avail themselves of the many 
helps now existing for developing the planning process; including 
clarification of purpose, identifying goals and objectives, imple- 
menting plans to achieve these goals, and evaluating the results 
at regular intervals. 
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CHRISTIAN YOUTH AT WORK 


shown on a visit to the Kenora Fellowship Centre. 


THESE YOUNG PEOPLE spent two weeks working with children on Indian reserves. They are 


BY BOB SUTHERLAND 


Operation Ojibway 


@ When a small hand is thrust into yours, when a little 
brown face looks up at you, and a small voice says, 
shyly, “Kee-me-na-ni-min” (“I love you”), then mis- 
sion, and the love of God, take on a new, vital meaning. 

At least that is what some young people in the Synod 
of Hamilton and London have discovered since 
“Operation Ojibway” began three years ago. 

It all started when synod P.Y.P.S. missions convener 
Don Girvin of Hamilton sought some way of bringing 
“missions” to life. The year before the synod project 
was raising money for furnishing Pawitik Presbyterian 
Church, recently built by Operation Beaver on the 
Whitefish Bay Indian Reserve, 60 miles south of 
Kenora. 

The response was considerably less than enthusiastic. 
Perhaps, Don reasoned, if some of us could go up 
there and see what our money is doing... . 

That was the beginning. And today, instead of a fact- 
finding visit to a church, Operation Ojibway is a two- 
week, daily vacation Bible school-day camp type pro- 
gram, conducted on two Indian reservations in the 
beautiful Lake of the Woods area, Whitefish Bay and 
Shoal Lake. 

With full approval and co-operation of the home 
missions board and the presbytery, and with financial 
aid from the board, various congregations and youth 
groups, it is still planned and carried out by young 
people from the Hamilton-London Synod. Twelve to 
sixteen young people have given up their two-week 
vacations, and sometimes taken two weeks off summer 
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employment without pay, contributing their own travel 
and some food expenses out of their own pockets. 

I spent one week at Whitefish Bay this year, taking 
part in Operation Ojibway. 

During a brief stay at the Kenora Fellowship Centre 
we were impressed by the number of Indians using the 
Centre and its facilities, and by their respect and affec- 
tion for Steve Robinson, the director. 

After dividing craft and food provisions between two 
groups, eight young people headed for a reserve 60 
miles south of Kenora, and the others went to one 40 
miles west. 

On arrival at Whitefish Bay the fruits of two years’ 
work were immediately obvious — the children were 
there to welcome us with shouts of recognition for 
those returning for the second or third time. This was 
a far cry from the first year, when it took days to 
break down their natural reserve, and be accepted. 

In that first day I learned some interesting things 
about these fascinating people. For instance, they play 
games for the pure joy of it, something most of us have 
forgotten how to do. We played ball together almost 
immediately, and every evening, and never was there 
an argument over a close ball at the bases, or a derisive 
remark when an easy catch was muffed. 

And then there was their disregard for time. They 
stay up till all hours, sometimes literally all night. Even 
at two, three or four in the morning, it was no easy 
task to convince them that we, at least, needed some 
sleep! 
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We were fortunate at Whitefish Bay to have the use 
of a former schoolhouse. The living quarters were at 
our disposal, and we could use the basement for classes, 
crafts, games, dancing or whatever we wished. The rest 
of the building was divided into a store and post office. 
This put us in the happy position of being at the focal 
point of the reserve, which greatly facilitated making 
contact with people from the widely scattered houses. 

Each day began at 10 with a sing-song on the drive- 
way, led by our guitarist. Afterwards came a filmstrip 
in the basement, and then classes were formed. Here 
nature, so familiar to the Indians, was used to teach 
the love of God for his creation and for all men. 

In the afternoon they liked to join in crafts, painting 
and making things. Then we all swam together in the 
bay. After supper came a ball game, then perhaps 
group games or a dance, or a visit to the pool room 
operated by the local hockey team, champions of the 
all-Indian league. And then more singing, talking and 
Ojibway lessons until the small hours of the morning. 


Those at Shoal Lake were less fortunate in a number 
of ways. The reserve is an island, the store and post 
office are on the mainland so there is no “focal point” 
where people might be expected to go regularly. This 
makes contact more difficult and the best part of a 
week may be gone before a program can be carried 
out with any regularity. 

Until this year there has been no hydro on the island. 
And there is still none in the church building where 
the young people stayed, so cooking must be done on 
camp stoves, lamps provide light and outdoor “privies” 
replace the bathroom. In the single room of the church 
they had to sleep, eat, entertain and instruct. For- 
tunately this year perfect weather on both reserves 
meant that a great deal could be done out of doors. 

Assuming it is all worth the effort, why keep going 
back to the same two reservations when there are so 
many others, some much closer than Whitefish Bay 
and Shoal Lake? 

The answer is simple. We go back because the people 
on the reserves want us to. 

There are other factors. It is hard to establish any 
close communication with the adults and many of the 
young adults. But with the eager children we have one 
foot in the door. And as they grow older and we keep 
going back with some familiar faces each year, the door 
will open wider. 

As Paul points out, while it is God who gives the 
increase, it is still our task to sow the seed and to water 
it. We can’t do that by going a few years and then 
forgetting these people. Indeed, the young people of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London have started some- 
thing they dare not let go. 

But there are more reserves lacking the benefit of 
any such program, many close to urban centres and 
large congregations. Those who have gone to Whitefish 
Bay and Shoal Lake would be delighted to share their 
experiences and help launch other such operations. 

Yet, is it all worthwhile? The indisputable answer 
is in the clasp of a little hand and a small voice saying, 
shyly, ““Kee-me-na-ni-min.” * 
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SUMMER PLAY CORPS 


@ “How do you reach underprivileged children of our 
city ghettos?” The answer is, “Don’t look for them in 
playgrounds, You’re more likely to find them in the 
streets and alleys of our city, just whiling away the 
days.” 

This summer Tyndale Neighbourhood House, Mont- 
real, reached out to provide underprivileged children 
of the Little Burgundy neighbourhood with something 
worthwhile to do with their days. Nearly 50 teen-agers 
from suburban neighbourhoods were organized into 
teams and sent out to provide creative summers for 
these inner-city children. 

The staff of Tyndale organized a three-day training 
course for the volunteers, to help them understand both 
the inner-city neighbourhood, the children and them- 
selves. 

A seven-week summer program began July 2nd. Four 
teams of young volunteers went out to meet children 
and parents in four areas near Tyndale House. Three 
playgrounds and a city park were the scene of crafts, 
games and special events organized by the volunteers 
for both French and Anglo children, for three days 
each week from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

The program included field trips to points of interest 
in Montreal. One group visited a volunteer’s cottage, 
and all groups held special events, such as making 
intersting objects from junk in the neighbourhood, 
putting on a fashion show, and play-acting a child’s 
drama. 

Summer Play Corps ended August 21 with a parents 
day in each of the four play areas. 

How did the volunteers feel about their experiences? 
Some gained in personal insight and maturity. They 
commented: “I do not feel shy anymore.” “I feel 
brave.” “I began to appreciate little things.” “I experi- 
enced love, but a kind I had never experienced before. 
It wasn’t romantic or family love, or a kind of love 
where you ‘slobber’ over someone. This love was firm 
and warm — it was fantastic!” 

Regarding their feelings about the children, one 
volunteer said, “I grew very fond of them all, even 
those who weren’t that keen on me. I have two younger 
brothers, six and four years old, and I found myself 
getting on better and having more fun with them 
because of my work in Play Corps. I have come to 
realize that boys and girls, whether they live in the 
slums or in $30,000 homes, are the same — only en- 
vironment and appearances are different.” 

Evaluation of the project by the Tyndale staff 
revealed that the volunteers now understood the inner- 
city neighbourhood better. And they discovered the 
importance of sharing themselves with others. * 

— R. W. Johnson 
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BY JEAN ELFORD 


@ What does a minister do when his parish is full of 
young people, and they are not in the pews on Sunday? 

Rev. Ferguson Barr of St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
Sarnia, Ontario, had this problem. His congregation is 
made up of young families. His regular Sunday morning 
service brings out the adults, the Sunday school takes care 
of the pre-teens, but until last year there was no service 
that attracted the teen-twenty group. 

When an area survey showed that practically nobody 
under twenty-nine took an active part in the work of the 
church, Mr. Barr went to his session for advice and help 
in ministering to this neglected segment of his congrega- 
tion. The session decided that an extra Sunday service for 
young people should be held for four weeks on a trial 
basis. 

Mr. Barr bore the brunt of organizing the services him- 
self, for as one of his elders said, “Nothing is too much 
trouble for Mr. Barr when it’s for young people.” To en- 
sure their interest he had John Greenwood, a grade 13 
student, help with the planning. The resulting services were 
so well received that they have become a regular feature 
of St. Giles’ Sunday program. 

Each service calls for scripture reading either by a boy 
or a girl, the study of material specially written for youth, 
folk songs accompanied by instrumental music, and above 
all discussion. There is no sermon. Mr. Barr offers the 
prayers, and unobtrusively but very definitely steers the 
discussions. 

St. Giles has the right atmosphere for services of that 
type. The minister is young and liberal in his thinking. 
The building is new, bright, and modern. It seems natural 
to see a youth orchestra gathered about the organ there, 
and to have bareheaded mini-skirted girls, and young men 
in mod clothes occupying the pews. The “pop” music, 
and the lively question-filled discourse are more in keep- 
ing with the setting than the established Presbyterian 
ritual would be. 

Realizing from an enlightening experiment that his adult 
congregation were often quite vague as to the content of 
the scripture lessons read during a service, Mr. Barr 
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wanted to make sure that these lessons would be mean- 
ingful to his younger congregation. They read from Good 
News for Modern Man and the New English Bible. Ques- 
tions pertinent to the lesson are printed on the calendar, 
and these are taken up informally with further questioning 
by Mr. Barr. At first only a few participated, but once the 
youthful congregation saw that their ideas were respected, 
even the more diffident became involved. 

Speaking of this questioning of scripture an adult who 
attended one of the junior services said, “I think they have 
something. Why shouldn’t we ask questions in church? 
Take the story of creation, for example: it is told in an 
allegorical form that we don’t understand.” 

Another basis for discussion is behaviour between the 
sexes. Using the experiences of fictional characters as a 
foundation, the young people discuss proper attitudes and 
relations with the opposite sex. 

Mr. Barr feels that their music has something to say. 
Through it he senses their protests and doubts. Occasion- 
ally he uses the music as a starting point for debate. For 
instance, one Sunday after the singing of “What Colour 
is God’s Skin?”, he provoked a controversy by asking, 
“What do you think equality means?” It was too much 
for two of his elders to sit on the sidelines and let the 
young people wrestle with it, they started debating too! 

The youthful congregation particularly enjoy their 
music. They are fortunate in having four who take turns 
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“What 


ShalliIdo 
with my 
baby?” 


Armagh, the Pr k 


@ Have you ever visited a home where all the resider | 


are pregnant, but unmarried? 


Our church maintains such a home in Clarkson outsi | 
Toronto. Although it is owned, operated and supporte 
by Presbyterians, through a grant from the church an 
(if they happen to be Ontario taxpayers) through 
larger one from the province, probably the majority of v 
have never seen it. 

Armagh, as the spacious house and gardens are callec 
is non-sectarian in its efforts to help troubled youn 
women. Last year the majority of the 122 residents wel 
from Ontario, but the roll also listed Nova Scotia, New 
foundland, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Britis 
Columbia, Quebec, and Alberta. Their ages ranged | 
14 to 31. “ 

You wouldn’t expect a relaxed atmosphere at Arma 
but that’s what you find. It is obviously a relief to a youn 
woman to come here, to find she is accepted, that all th 
other residents have problems similar to her own. — 

There are no recriminations. Rather girls are enc¢ 
aged to look forward—to pick up the pieces of a 
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at playing the organ, one saxophonist, two guitar and one 
trombone player. The songs are sometimes: taken from 
the Book of Praise and set to “pop” tunes, but they are 
mostly modern ballads. The music is a far cry from the 
psalm singing of an earlier generation, but it is in tune 
with the new one. They sing four songs, as a rule, in the 
course of a service. One of them they sing during the 
offering. 

With these young people the offering is that and not a 
collection. Everyone proceeds up the centre aisle, gives 
his offering, and resumes his place by way of a side aisle. 

In the spring, the new congregation held their first 
Communion together. Two members of the session in- 
structed two boys and two girls on how to serve Com- 
munion. Other than the age, and mini-skirts of two of the 
servers, the Communion service was the same as that of 
the adult congregations with all the solemnity and rever- 
ence that is observed at that sacrament. 

This points up what Mr. Barr has concluded that the 
young people with all their protest and seeming love of 
change accept without challenge much that is traditional 
in the church. Other than their desire for contemporary 
music, and a dialogue rather than a monologue type 
church service, and such trivialities as informal dress, the 
young people of St. Giles are quite conservative. Their 
views on the conduct of baptism, funeral, and marriage 
services are like those of their parents. 


in home for unwed mothers. 


they must have thought was ruined and to prepare them- 
selves to start again. 

However a resident of Armagh may resolve problems 
with her family, with the man who made her pregnant, 
with her own guilt feelings, one thing she must decide— 
what to do about her baby. 

It was in this connection that I visited the home. 

I am the writer of a column called “Today’s Child,” 
which began five years ago in The Toronto Telegram, 
and is now carried in 12 other Ontario daily papers and 
more than 100 weeklies. 

Every day it features the picture and description of a 
boy or girl who is available for adoption. This naturally 
brings me in contact with child welfare workers all over 
the province from whom I have learned a good deal about 
why (or why not) children are adopted. 

I was invited to Armagh with Mrs. Victoria Leach, 
adoption co-ordinator for Ontario in the province’s De- 
partment of Social and Family Services. She happens also 
to be the twin sister of Armagh’s director, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Ralph. 
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The opportunity to participate brings the young people 
out, and they do come out. Over the past year, from 90 
to 140 come to worship on Sunday mornings at 9:30. 
Their services are attracting youth from other congrega- 
tions. Known as a “swinging” church group, they have 
been visited by members of a Key Club of a local high 
school, a company of the “Up With People” singers, and 
by a youthful congregation and their minister from Faith 
Presbyterian Church, St. Clair Shores, Michigan. 

The Michigan people were struck with the broad- 
mindedness of St. Giles’ session in upholding the young 
people in services of such an innovatory nature. St. Giles’ 
congregation also approve. Quite a few from it like to 
attend these services that their sons and daughters find 
so attractive. Others share the attitude of the woman who 
said, “It’s not for me, but it’s good for young people.” 

The services are extra work for Mr. Barr in spite of 
his seemingly “hands off” policy. He supervises the pre- 
paratory planning, searches for study material and music, 
and enlists the help of both congregations. He feels he is 
fortunate in having such a lively, likeable group with which 
to work. He has established a good relationship with them 
and has created a form of church service they enthusias- 
tically approve. 

Douglas Ford, one of the young members, voiced the 
opinion of the rest when he said of a service, “I like it. 
I wouldn’t want to go back to the other kind.’* 


Our aim was to provide information to help with the 
difficult decision of whether to give a baby up or keep it. 
The girls themselves had asked for our visit. We found 
the whole population of the home gathered in a big, 
basement playroom—it was a stifling hot day and that 
was the coolest place. There were 18 mothers-to-be. One 
had gone to the hospital that morning. Three were ex- 
pected during the next two days. 

The first thought was: “How young they are!” I’m sure 
the oldest girl in that room was not more than 20. All 
were obviously deeply concerned over the future of the 
babies they would soon bring into the world. Some were 
inarticulate; some had obviously thought hard over their 
carefully worded questions. 

The main query was is a child sure of being adopted 
if the mother decides to give him up? (The chances are 
good for normal, healthy infants. As a child grows older, 
prospects for adoption diminish. ) 


Would a child with artistic or musical ability be given 
in adoption to parents who might scorn these gifts? (The 
aim of adoption workers is to match a child’s needs to the 
adopting parents’ values. So a slight little boy with a pos- 
sible poetic bent would not be offered to a couple whose 
ambition is to have a boxing champion for a son.) 

How much do social workers consider the mother’s 
wishes in planning for a child? (In deciding to give up a 
child, the mother has to trust that adoption workers will 
do the best they possibly can for every boy and girl.) 

It’s a torturing decision these girls have to make. They 
feel guilty about having the baby. They wonder if they 
are compounding the guilt by giving it up. 

At Armagh they are helped with care and skill and 
knowledge to reach their decisions. * 
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Great. 
Ontario Adventure 
Vacations 


fer 


Sainte-Marie among 
the Hurons, at Midland 


Champlain Country 


On a Champlain Country Ad- 
venture Vacation, you and your 
family gain firsthand histori- 

cal insights, in a setting of natural 
splendour, From the Ottawa 
River to island-sprinkled 
Georgian Bay, you follow where 
intrepid Samuel de Champlain 
explored, more than three centuries 
ago. Inspect the Officers’ 
Quarters Museum at Penetangui- 
shene. Browse around Orillia’s 
Leacock Memorial Home. 

See the awesome Bonnechere 
Caves. For camping, canoeing, 
fishing—or making friends 

with wildlife—you have 3000 
square miles of unspoiled wilder- 
ness in Algonquin Park alone. 
Among the Muskoka Lakes, 
Kawarthas and sylvan Haliburton, 
are dozens of luxurious 

modern resorts. 


You'll find a Champlain Country 
Adventure Vacation richly 
rewarding for every member of 
your family. Find out more about 
it by mailing the coupon below. 


' Province of Ontario, : 
| Department of Tourism & Information, | 
| Parliament Buildings, Room Z19, ' 
' Toronto 2. ! 
| Please send me details about a 
| Champlain Country Adventure Vacation.: 


| Name 


Address 


City Zone Prov. 


' Ontario 
' Department of Tourism 
‘ & Information 


News 


Our Aid to Others 

While Canadian Presbyterians have 
given generously to the Nigeria/ Biafra 
Fund this year, they have not main- 
tained their contributions for world 
service and refugee relief. 

At its September meeting the com- 
mittee on inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service found that givings to the 
general budget were down about 
$20,000 this year, although $41,600 
had come in especially for Nigeria/ 
Biafra. 

From its general fund the committee 
has sent $7,500 for relief in India this 
year, $2,000 to help pastors in 
Czechoslovakia, and $1,000 for the 
Guyana early school leaving project. 
Only part of the annual contributions 
has gone so far to the World Presbyte- 
rian Alliance and the World Council 
of Churches for their aid programs. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
Rey. E. F, Dutcher, has appealed for 
an immediate response from Canadian 
Presbyterians to enable our church to 
meet its world-wide commitments and 
also to provide a reserve in case of any 
emergency. 

If white gift offerings are to be des- 
ignated for this purpose, or a Christ- 
mas appeal made, envelopes are 
available in quantity. Inquiries and 
contributions should go to the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


African churches confer 

The Christian churches of Africa 
were challenged to work with govern- 
ments on development planning, to 
proclaim the gospel to each country in 
terms of its own culture, and to work 
at improving church relationships on 
the grass-roots level. 

These were three highlights of the 
section reports drawn up by 233 dele- 
gates and observers from 72 African 
churches who attended the second 
general assembly of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches (AACC) held 
on the Ivory Coast in September. 

“Abidjan 1969” was a genuine tour 
de force which focused primarily on 
problems peculiar to Africa but also 
touched on many questions affecting 
the whole Christian world. Engaging in 
the discussions were not only clergy 
but laymen, women and young people 
sent as part of church delegations. 

The assembly voted to send a good- 
will mission to Christians in Nigeria 


and the former Eastern Region. It was 
charged: (1) to convey personally the 
fraternal greetings and concern of the 
churches of Africa and (2) to consult 
with them on what service the AACC 
as a fellowship of Christians could 
render in this difficult situation. 

The resolution said that if consulta- 
tion with the churches warranted it, the 
mission should seek ways and means 
whereby cessation of hostilities could 
be effected, to enable the two sides to 
come together to seek a permanent 
solution to a situation that has brought 
suffering and misery to many. 


WCC to combat racism 

The World Council of Churches 
through its top governing body has 
agreed to give $200,000 out of its 
financial reserves to a special fund to 
be distributed to organizations of op- 
pressed racial groups or those which 
support victims of racism. 

The central committee meeting in 
Canterbury, England also voted to ask 
WCC member churches to contribute 
an additional $300,000 to the fund. A 
motion to block the use of reserves be- 
cause “it was no sacrifice to spend 
money given by others for a different 
purpose” was defeated. 

The only limitation placed on the 
use of these funds was that the organi- 
zations approved must have purposes 
consonant with the general purposes of 
the World Council and two of its divi- 
sions from which the reserves would 
come. 

The proposal to use World Council 
reserves was part of a “Plan for an 
Ecumenical Program to Combat 
Racism” brought to the central com- 
mittee, then sent to a policy reference 
sub-committee for strengthening. After 
four hours of intensive debate the cen- 
tral committee approved the plan by an 
overwhelming vote, six members 
abstaining. 

A second feature of the plan was ini- 
tiation of a five-year program of re- 
search and education by the World 
Council to help the member churches 
“develop strategies for combatting 
racial injustice’ and to see how the 
churches “can stand for the rights of 
the victims of racism and meet their 
needs”. 

A three-member staff attached to 
the general secretariat would stimulate 
and co-ordinate the program. Actions 
proposed include sending teams to cer- 
tain areas to work out guides to ecu- 
menical action, consultations on issues 
obstructing racial justice, and oppor- 
tunities for confrontation between 
those holding different views on how 
to achieve justice. 
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The new Gestetner TH-4 
makes instant stencils of clippings, 
drawings and charts. 


You're just a short cut away 
from seeing how. 


News Release 


New 
executive 
appointment 
announced 
for head 

office. 
| 


CT ee ee ee ee | 
Clip this out. Have a Gestetner representative show you 
how the TH-4 stencils it in 5 seconds. 


You'll quickly see how much the new 
Gestetner TH-4 can do. And you'll beimpressed. 
In just 5 seconds, the TH-4 stencil imager will 
make a stencil you can put on any Gestetner 
duplicator, like the new 466. Then, you’re 
ready to run off lots of economical copies. 

The Gestetner TH-4 is compact, economical 
and versatile. It can also be used as a photo- 
copier, for making transparencies and for lami- 
nating. So it’s a great help in producing maps 
and charts for classrooms, material for business 
presentations, office forms, mailings, and 
church and club bulletins. 

The TH-4 is easy to use too. There’s just one 
small dial, and no switches. The TH-4 turns 
itself on automatically, when you slip in the 
original. 

Call your Gestetner representative now. 
Have him show you how easy it is to operate. 
Look for us in the Yellow Pages under ‘Dupli- 
cating’. Or write to us at 849 Don Mills Road, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 

You'll be taking short cuts on printing time 


and costs from now on. & 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 


Right: TH-4 stencil imager 
Left: 466 stencil duplicator 


THE $1,800 given by the staff association 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Ontario, has been used for furnishings, 
including a color television set, for the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre. Ernie Philipiew, 
left, president of the staff association, 
presented a plaque to the centre, accepted 
by S. T. Robinson, director at Kenora. 
Annual support has been promised by 

the staff association. 


New head for WCC relief 

The World Council of Churches has 
invited a 56-year-old New Zealander 
to lead its division of inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service. He is the 
Rev. Alan A. Brash, who directs the 
British churches’ relief and develop- 
ment agency, Christian Aid. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Brash would relinquish 
his Christian Aid post and move to 
Geneva prior to Easter 1970. He has 
twice served on the staff of the WCC. 
He is a Presbyterian minister. 

New concepts of the World Coun- 
cil’s role in aiding the development of 
the nations in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America — particularly following its 
fourth assembly in Sweden last year — 
have necessitated new thinking and 
new structures in which situation Mr. 
Brash’s particular experience fits him 
to lead the division at this crucial time 
in its tasks of channelling the resources 
of the churches of the world. 


Week of Prayer booklet 

Material for the Week of Prayer in 
January, 1970, has been prepared 
jointly by the Canadian Council of 
Churches and the Canadian Catholic 
Conference. It uses a basic form of 
service that can be adapted to local 
circumstances and for encouraging 
dialogue, panel leadership and congre- 
gational participation. 

Copies of the Week of Prayer 
brochure may be obtained at six cents 
each from The Canadian Council of 
Churches, 40 St. Clair Ave. E., Toron- 
to 290. 


Evangelism Congress 

Fifteen Protestant denominations 
will sponsor the first congress on 
evangelism in Canadian history. Meet- 
ing in Ottawa from August 24-28, 
1970 in the National Arts Centre, 
clergy and laymen of different theolog- 
ical persuasions will pool ideas, in- 
formation and methods in a study of 
the mission and message of the church 
in the 20th century. 

The five-day study conference, head- 
ed by Principal Lesslie Hunt of 
Toronto’s Wycliffe College will serious- 
ly examine the responsibility of the 
church in proclaiming the gospel as it 
relates to major social and economic 
issues, world missions, youth, cultural 
pluralism, and the new Roman Catholi- 
cism. Experts in the field of communi- 
cations will conduct workshops in 
methodology in evangelism. 


Toronto’s Presbyterian Walk 
Some 260 people from the two pres- 
byteries in Toronto participated in a 
20 mile walk through the city on Sep- 
tember 27 to raise funds for Fernie 
House and Canairelief. The $17,000 
pledged was split between the two. 


Walkers were addressed by Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Johnson, Stanley Burke and Rev. 
Dr. James H. Williams, a director of 
Fernie House, the Presbyterian re- 
habilitation centre for young men. 


Co-operation in the Pacific 

Church-related writers and broad- 
casters in the Pacific area have recom- 
mended the formation of Christian 
communications commissions by the 
Pacific Conference of Churches and the 
churches in Papua-New Guinea and 
the British Solomon Islands. They also 
asked that a “communications organi- 
zer” be employed to work closely with 
these two groups. 

More than 40 representatives of 
Protestant and Roman _ Catholic 
churches all over the Pacific made 
these suggestions at an eight-day con- 
sultation at Nobonob. They were 
joined by advisers from North 
America, England, Africa and Switzer- 
land. 

Churches in the Pacific had request- 
ed the consultation after seeing the 
results of a literature survey made by 
Charles Richards, director of the 
Christian Literature Fund, and Dr. 
Doris Hess of the United Methodist 
Board of Missions (USA). 

A third recommendation called for 
expansion of the Anglican public rela- 
tions office in Port Moresby, Papua, 
into an ecumenical service for all 
churches in the area. Wherever pos- 
sible, it was stated, training and com- 
munication facilities should be jointly 
develoved by the churches. 


To talk with Roman Catholics 
The executive committees of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
and of the International Congregational 
Council, meeting in Beirut jointly, 
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iS ON TOUR 


Mr. Hamilton Cassels and Dr. J. A. Munro have been delegated by the 
National Development Committee to “visit the church’ on behalf of the 
campaign for $5,500,000. Meet these men and discuss the place and 
work of The Presbyterian Church in Canada — today and tomorrow! 


Hamilton Cassels, Q.C. 
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make good things happen 


| average annual interest 
to maturity 


Canada Savings Bonds can make good things 
happen to you—now and in the future. Millions 
of Canadians know this. Last year they bought 
more than three billion dollars worth. Their 
reasons for buying? Simple. 

Canada Savings Bonds are easy to buy for cash or 
on instalments where you work, bank or invest. 
Canada Savings Bonds are cold hard cash— 
instantly. They can be redeemed anytime at 
their full face value plus earned interest. 

They are safe—backed by all the resources of 
Canada. A very special security. 


SESTIEVER?. 
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And this year Canada Savings Bonds give you 
the best return ever! 


New Canada Savings Bonds now yield an 
average of 8.00% a year when held to maturity. 


Each $100 Bond begins with $7.00 interest for 
the first year, pays $8.00 interest for each of 
the next two years, and then pays $8.25 interest 
for each of the last six years. On top of this you 
can earn interest on your interest. 


Double your money in nine years! Buy yours 
today and make good things happen to you! 


CS-69-23 
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unanimously agreed to engage in dia- 
logue with the Roman Catholic Church. 

One of the decisions taken at pre- 
liminary consultations with representa- 
tives of the Vatican was that the 
duration of the talks should be clearly 
defined and limited. A period of three 
years is suggested for the conversa- 
tions, beginning with a first meeting in 
the spring of 1970. 

The over-all theme for the study is 
“The presence of Christ in church and 
world”’. 


New Hospital in Iran 

While touring Khorassan Province, 
where more than 11,000 people died 
in last year’s earthquake, the Shah of 
Iran opened a new 50-bed hospital at 
Ferdowz which had been built with the 
help of $135,000 sent through the 
World Council of Churches. An addi- 
tional gift of $40,000 was from Caritas 
Internationalis, the Roman Catholic 
organization. 

Ferdowz is a Muslim area. The 
hospital, which is already treating 
patients, will be maintained by the Red 
Lion and Sun Society, which equipped 
it at a cost of more than $200,000 and 
has also provided doctors, nurses and 
technicians. 

Last year the churches channelled 
through the WCC a substantial amount 
of material aid for the earthquake vic- 
tims. An appeal for cash brought up- 
wards of $150,000. The balance of 
the fund will train 25 nurses in two 
Iranian hospitals. After training they 
will serve for a minimum of two years 
in the Ferdowz area. 


Nigeria Christian Council 


The commission on relief and re- 
habilitation of the Christian Council of 
Nigeria has called on the government 
to give the Nigerian Red Cross the job 
of co-ordinating relief to civilian vic- 
tims of the present conflict and permit 
voluntary agencies to function under 
its leadership. 

The Christian Council is also asking 
the government to clarify the relation- 
ship between the national commission 
for rehabilitation and the Nigerian Red 
Cross. 


On June 30 the federal government 
notified 18 voluntary relief agencies 
operating in Nigeria that the national 
commission for rehabilitation was tak- 
ing over from the international com- 
mittee of the Red Cross the role of 
co-ordinating relief operations. The 
ICRC agreed to co-operate in effecting 
a smooth transfer, and indicated it 
would continue its traditional role of 
dispensing humanitarian services to war 
prisoners and civilian victims, main- 
taining its links with the Nigerian Red 
Cross. 


The World Alliance 

For the first time in history (and 
also for the last time) the full executive 
committees of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance and the International Con- 
gregational Council met jointly for a 
six-day session in Beirut under the 
alternate chairmanship of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilhelm Niesel, president of the 
Alliance, and Dr. Ashby E. Bladen, 


Personals 


hPa 


When Mr. and Mrs. Eben N. Harvie 
of West Point Grey Church, Vancou- 
ver, B.C., celebrated their 60th wed- 
ding anniversary in September the con- 
gregation presented a framed testi- 
monial of their services to the church. 
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Mr. Harvie is an elder and treasurer 
of Westminster Presbytery. His wife 
has been active in the W.M.S. in the 
presbyterial and synodical societies. 
Congratulations were received from the 
Queen, the Prime Minister, and many 
others. 

The Rev. R. J. Burton of Olds, Al- 
berta has retired, and has resigned as 
clerk of the Presbytery of Red Deer. 

Miss Ellen Douglas was presented 
with travel luggage by First Church, 
New Westminster, B.C., as she pre- 
pared to return to India after serving 
that congregation for two years. 

The Rev. Ronald Rowat is now 
minister of Manotick and Kars, Ont., 
and is living at Manotick. 

Mrs. Ina Moore, secretary of the 
Montreal Church School Association 
for 18 years, was honoured at a dinner 
when she left to live in England. 


moderator of the Council. 

Major business was the preparation 
for the assembly in Nairobi, Kenya, 
August 1970, when the two world 
confessional organizations will merge 
to become the new World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches (Presbyterian and 
Congregational). 

The 1970 merger, the outcome of 
some 12 years of negotiations, will 
formally confirm a number of practical 
and administrative measures that have 
already been taken. The ICC head- 
quarters, formerly in London, moved 
to the Ecumenical Centre in Geneva 
a year ago; the Reformed and Presby- 
terian Press Service, and the quarterly 
magazine Reformed and Presbyterian 
World became joint-publications of the 
two organizations as from September 
1968; there has been coalescence of 
staff. 

It is estimated that the total attend- 
ance figure for Nairobi will be around 
550, of whom 350 will be full dele- 
gates. An innovation at the forthcom- 
ing assembly will be the opportunity 
for smaller churches, normally entitled 
to one delegate only, to send an 
additional delegate, provided he/she 
is under 30. Sixty-one of the 112 
member churches are in this position. 

The Alliance executive approved 
applications for membership from The 
Presbyterian Church of Burma (10,000 
members) and the Karo Batak Protest- 
ant church in Indonesia (85,000 mem- 
bers). The Alliance now has 112 
member churches in more than 70 
countries. 


World Council members 

The World Council of Churches 
moved into a new era when its central 
committee approved full membership 
for two colourful non - Western 
churches whose dynamic Christian life 
style could help change the whole tone 
and tempo of the 21-year-old ecu- 
menical body. 

The Church of Christ on Earth by 
the Prophet Simon Kimbangu, Congo- 
Kinshasa, is the first African church 
founded without missionaries to join 
the Council. 

The Evangelical Pentecostal Church 
“Brazil for Christ” with 1,100,000 
members is the second largest Pente- 
costal church in South America. Its 
membership in the World Council 
marks the entrance of Pentecostalism 
on a large scale. Two small Pentecostal 
churches already are members. 

The Kimbanguist Church was 
founded by Simon Kimbangu, who 
started his prophetic ministry in 1921. 
Within several months he had created 
the greatest religious revival in the 
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HRISTIMAS 


A Pictorial Pilgrimage 


TELEVISION - p 
FOR CHURCHEy 


Live life abundantly 


To Touch the Sky 


June Parker Goldman. Twenty-five 
home-centered messages proclaim a 
vital Christian faith. “. . . a thor- 
oughly readable intellectual and spir- 
itual experience.” — Hugenia Price. 
Ribbon bookmark. $3.25 


A Life 


Full of Surprises 
Lloyd John Ogilvie. Using the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as a pattern for 
living, Mr. Ogilvie offers authentic 
evidence of individuals undergoing 
renewal through the power of Christ. 
$3.25 


The Nursing 


Home Visitor 
Frances Avery Faunce. Valuable in- 
sight into the art of visiting nursing 
home patients and revealing facts on 
what it’s like to be one. Cloth, $4.25; 
paper, $2.75 


Devotions for Personal 


And Group Renewal 
Wallace Fridy. Twenty-eight planned 
devotions set forth varied sources of 
renewal of thought and action, wor- 
ship and work, and lead to new life 
and wholeness. $3 
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Grace Abounding 
Georgia Harkness. One of America’s 
leading religious writers uses Scrip- 
ture, original poetry, prayer, and 
meditation to share her personal ex- 
periences as a witness to the abound- 
ing grace of God. $4 


Television-Radio-Film 


For Churchmen 
Edited by B. F. Jackson, Jr. Volume 
two of the “Communication for 
Churchmen” series discusses each 
medium and offers suggestions for 
its use in the church. Illus. $7.25 


A More Excellent Way 
Chester A. Pennington. A brief, pro- 
found study of the thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians, enhanced 
by interpretive illustrations—offers 
a fresh view of the meaning of Chris- 
tian love. $2.50 


Pastoral Counseling 
Seward Hiltner combines wide study, 
experience, and the best findings of 
pastors, counselors, and psychologists 
in order to aid the pastor in helping 
people to help themselves. Paper, 
$2.25 


God Is No Fool 


Lois A. Cheney. Ninety-nine unusual 
meditations present a paradoxical 
God of love, fear, hope, whim, grace, 
majesty, and wit. Eye-opening, soul- 
scathing reading for our often too- 
clever world. $4 


Christmas: 

A Pictorial Pilgrimage 
Pierre Benoit, Elhanan Hagolani, 
and Konrad Leube. Fascinating pho- 
tographs and invaluable commentary 


take you on a modern-day pilgrim- 
age of the Holy Land. $8.75 


The Congregation 
In Mission 
George W. Webber offers thoughtful 
suggestions for new structures with- 
in the church which would encourage 


a congregation to exist in mission. 
Paper, $1.75 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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HONEY OF THYME AND 
A MARKET ROAD 


Thucydides slept here — but he didn’t 
stay long. In the two thousand years 
since, history has bypassed this corner 
of Greece, and prosperity as well. Mere 
survival has become difficult for local 
farmers and fishermen. However, it 
now appears that change is brewing 
for this hard pressed area. 

The island of Elafonisos and the 
two rocky peninsulas that jut around 
it to form the Gulf of Lakonia are em- 
barking on a community development 
scheme that is intended to alter the 
entire economy of the 80 struggling 
villages clustering precariously on the 
rough slopes of Lakonia’s inhospitable 
mountains. 

It is said that the finest honey in the 
world is made from the thyme that 
grows around Mani on the western 
peninsula. The honey has never been 
commercially marketed. Fishermen of 
Elafonisos have few outlets for the 
octopus which inhabit local waters in 
great numbers. There is tillable soil in 
the area, some of it lying fallow; but 
adequate roads are lacking to carry 
produce to market. Byzantine churches, 
curious tower houses, ruins from Greek 
antiquity all beckon the tourist; but 
so isolated are these treasures that not 
even historians or archeologists come 
to examine them. 

The reserved dignity and terse 
speech of the countrymen of Lakonia 
gives us our word laconic, as our 
word spartan derives from Sparta its 
capital, whose citizens were legendary 
even in the ancient world for their 
stern endurance and fierce pride. Ex- 
istence has always been marginal on 
these two rocky promontories of the 
southern Peloponnesus that fend off in- 
vaders and visitors and offer only 
grudging subsistence to the stubborn 
and enduring race that has resolutely 
clung to life in this remote fastness 
from prehistory to the present. Their 
number has dwindled in recent years. 
There are now twice as many Lakon- 
ians in America as in Lakonia. 

The island of Elafonisos is near the 
tip of the eastern peninsula, Epidauros- 
Limira. This island was mentioned in 
the historical accounts of both Thucy- 
dides (Sth cent. BC) and Pausanias 
(2nd cent. AD). Thucydides mentions 
in his history a wall and a temple to 
Apollo built there by Agamemnon. 
Pausanias describes a temple to Min- 
erva which may have been the same 
one. Paris and Helen were supposed 
to have taken refuge in the temple on 
Elafonisos when they eloped from 
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Kranai. 

Not long after Pausanias had visited 
the island in 170 AD, a severe earth- 
quake shook the area, destroying what- 
ever stood there and sinking a narrow 
isthmus that had joined Elafonisos to 
the mainland under 30 feet of water. 
Traces remain of three ancient roads 
that once crossed from Epidauros-Lim- 
ira to the temples, fields, and com- 
munities on Elafonisos. Under the 
clear waters of the Gulf of Lakonia, 
evidence of the old roads can be 
spotted along with graves and parts of 
walls that slipped into the sea during 
the earthquake. Fishermen nearby 
commonly dredge up 2500 year-old 
pots in their nets. The area has not 
yet been systematically investigated for 
archeological findings nor for the 
treasures of Byzantine art that are pre- 
served in its churches, particularly in 
the town of Monemvassia. 

Now change is stirring across Lak- 
onia. Shocked by the numbers of peo- 
ple leaving the area for cities in the 
north, or emigrating westward, the 
Greek government began a program 
of agricultural improvement, bringing 
in soils consultants, hybrid seeds, im- 
proved strains of olive trees, and plans 
for truck farming. The two bishops of 
the Greek Orthodox Church in the area 
mounted whatever community develop- 
ment programs they could manage and 
appealed to the World Council of 
Churches for help. Rumors began to 
circulate about prosperity that came 
to the island of Symi when American 
Christians lent a hand and local citi- 
zens put their ingenuity to work. 

A ripple of hope is passing through 
the small communities of Mani. When 
Church World Service sent Stelios 
Papadopoulos to visit some of the 80 
beleaguered settlements, he was wel- 
comed and showered with good will 
and suggestions about the best way to 
begin. Here a cannery is needed, there 
a road was begun but such a huge 
rock blocks its path that only modern 
equipment can blast a way through, 

Unchanged in their independence 
and in the dignity of an ancient race, 
Lakonian farmers place their hope in 
the possibilities offered by a multi-level 
development plan called the Mani Pro- 
ject. They are investing their labor, 
their knowledge of the terrain and cli- 
mate. International church agencies 
and government extension workers are 
investing seed money, equipment, and 
technical expertise. The mix may bring 
Lakonia back into the stream of his- 
tory. Before you buy your ticket to 
Sparta, however, allow time for those 
roads to be built to all the spots you 
will want to visit. * 


—Nancy E. Sartin 


—Vancouver Sun Photo 
AN ELECTRIC PLANT for a jungle mission 
hospital in Bolivia was built and installed 
by Joseph Sallos, a former Hungarian 
freedom fighter, in appreciation of the new 
life he has found in Canada since 1965. 
Members of his own church, Calvin 
Hungarian Presbyterian in Vancouver, B.C., 
contributed $1,000 in individual gifts when 
they learned of his project. Dr. John 
Cserepka and his wife Dr. Margaret treat 
about 500 patients a month at the hospital, 
previously operated by kerosene lights. 


Congo. Tens of thousands made the 
pilgrimage to Nkamba, in the lower 
Congo, to hear the prophet and be 
healed. 

Simon Kimbangu was imprisoned by 
the Belgians; who thought he was 
against colonial power. He died there 
in 1951, after a 30-year imprisonment. 
The Kimbanguist movement grew 
steadily under persecution. 

His Eminence Joseph Diangienda, 
youngest son of Simon Kimbangu, is 
now the leader of the church, which 
was founded officially in 1956 and now 
claims three million adherents. 

Rev. Dr. Walter J. Hollenweger, 
secretary for evangelism in the Division 
of World Mission and Evangelism, in- 
terpreted the membership of the 
Evangelical Pentecostal Church 
“Brazil for Christ” as a strong contri- 
bution to evangelism — “not just the 
bringing of people into the church, 
but communicating the gospel to the 
world”. The Rev. Manoel de Melo 
is president of the church, which re- 
cently dedicated a sanctuary that will 
ultimately seat 24,000. 

“The Pentecostalists will bring to 
the World Council a different style of © 
dealing with each other,” he said. 
“Instead of giving a speech, they sing 
a song, instead of making a statement, 
they give a testimony. We will have 
to learn to tie into their oral network 
of communication, because theirs is an 
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oral culture,” Dr. Hollenweger ex- 
plained. 

The central committee also ap- 
proved the full membership of three 
other churches: one each in Poland, 
Indonesia and Jamaica. 

The Polish Mariavite Church, which 
has 24,000 believers, is organized in 
three dioceses and 34 parishes. It has 
four bishops and 32 priests. The 
church was founded in 1906 after a 
group of priests and members broke 
away from the Roman Catholic 
Church on grounds of differences of 
interpretation of the Bible and in re- 
jection of papal primacy and in- 
fallibility. 

The Karo Batak Protestant Church 
of Kabandjahe, North Sumatra, Indo- 
nesia, has 65,000 members and is pre- 
paring another 10,000 for member- 
ship. It has 19 ordained and 38 
unordained ministers. 

The Moravian Church in Jamaica 
has 23,000 members in 51 congrega- 
tions. The church began in Jamaica in 
Pi32: 

A Latin American and an African 
church were both accepted into as- 
sociate membership, each having under 
10,000 members. The United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Argentina 
has 5,384 baptized members, of whom 
2,193 are communicants, 23 congrega- 
tions and two preaching centres, 16 
national and six missionary ministers. 


The Presbyterian Church of Liberia, 
organized in 1857, has been in- 
dependent since 1868. It has 12 
churches with a membership of nearly 
1,000 communicants. 

Central committee action on mem- 
bership is provisional and is transmit- 
ted to the World Council’s present 
membership, not all of whom have 
representation on the central commit- 
tee. Unless objections from more than 
one-third of all member churches are 
received within six months, the appli- 
cants are officially received. 

Applications approved August 16 
will bring the World Council member- 
ship to 229 full members and 13 
associate, for a total of 242 member 
churches. 


Human transplants 

Theologians attending the first in- 
ternational symposium on human 
organ transplants in Madrid called for 
greater certainty that a donor was dead 
and for an international statute con- 
taining a definition of death. 

The theologians — including Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Evangelicals, 
Jews and Moslems — agreed that 
transplants were “morally licit’” but 
said they should be used as a last resort 
to save a dying patient. They rejected 
the sale of human organs. 
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An ecumenical hymn book 

The Australian Hymn Book Com- 
mittee — which consists of Methodist 
and Presbyterian representatives — is 
preparing an ecumenical Australian 
hymn book of about 450 hymns, 
psalms and other Christian songs and 
carols. 

The committee is planning the new 
book to be an ecumenical collection in 
two ways. First, it will include hymns 
which are common to many branches 
of the Christian church. Second, it will 
be ecumenical in that it will bring 
together hymns which reflect the 
special Christian insights contributed 
to the church as a whole by the 
various denominations. 


In Remembrance 

This month the Last Post Fund is 
celebrating its 60th anniversary. Since 
its founding in 1909 it has provided 
dignified and proper burial for over 
34,000 needy veterans at a total cost 
of about $6,100.000. 

The Last Post Fund now has 
branches in every Canadian province. 


Korean pastors study here 

Two ministers of the Korean 
Church in Japan have arrived in 
Canada, and after spending the sum- 
mer at camps and training centres in 
the west, are now studying in Toronto 
and New York. 


The Rev. E. S. Hwang is at Knox 
College, Toronto, on a scholarship 
from The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. He has been assisting Dr. In 
Ha Lee in the general assembly office 
of the Korean Church in Japan. In 
addition, he has been serving in a new 
outreach point in the city of Sendai, 
north of Tokyo. 

The Rev. C. U. Yun has been pastor 
of the Korean Church in Nishinomiya, 
near Osaka in Japan, and is now 
studying under a scholarship from 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 

Both these men are able repre- 
sentatives of the lively and progressive 
Korean Church in Japan. 


yYOU WERE 
ASKING ? 


Would you confirm Dr. 

Dunn’s remark in the March 
RECORD that in the general as- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland 
those entering dissent must pay a 
shilling at the clerk’s table? I 
just cannot believe this is possible 
in Scotland the frugal. 


A& It’s true. In an appeal to a 

higher court in the Church 
of Scotland “instruments are 
taken”. This means the giving of 
a shilling to the clerk of the court 
as a proof of good intention. It 
is comparable to the giving of a 
small portion of a purchase price 
“to seal the bargain” in certain 
transactions of today’s life, or 
comparable to the old custom of 
a soldier enlisting “taking the 
Queen’s shilling” to bind his ser- 
vice. 

In actual practice of the 
Church of Scotland, the shilling 
for a simple dissent is given only 
assembly. The 
amount was set long ago as 
enough to prove the dissenter’s 
good faith but not enough to 
suborn justice or to make the 
clerks greedy and prompt them 
to encourage dissent, The shilling 
went into the clerk’s pocket. 

The idea appeals to the clerks 
of assembly of our Canadian 
Church. With tongue in cheek, 
they say that to bring the coin 
into modern values the amount 
should be at least one dollar, and 
are willing to settle for two dol- 
lars per dissent. It just might cut 
down the number of dissents 
from certain well-known minis- 
ters when they are commissioners 
to assembly. This new procedure 
should go under the Barrier Act 
(a reference to all the presby- 
teries for approval), and the 
clerks are willing to draft the 
legislation and waive any ques- 
tion of a fee for their work in the 
matter. 


in the general 


Send questions to:. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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GIVE 


to 
others 


Add to your 
Christmas list 
the needs of 

the hungry and 
homeless around 
the world. 


Give generously 
through The 
Committee on 
Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and 
World Service, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


In addition to “Presbyterian Record" read 


the christian CENTURY 


America’s most influential re- 
ligious journal—to keep pace 
with the swift changes of a 
turbulent time, to be alive to 
the issues facing mankind and 
to be informed of Christian 
opinion on those issues, to gain 
a refreshing and creative ap- 
proach. New subscribers may 
read this ecumenical weekly 


for 60 weeks for only $6.00! 
Subscribe now! 


The Christian Century, Dep't. PRC 
407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Nome 


Address_ 


City 


Province_____ 


@ The congregations in St. Andrew’s, 
St. Stephen, St. George and Pennfield 
in New Brunswick have been brought 
together under one minister for a trial 
period of a year by the Presbytery of 
Saint John. The Rev. George Cheatle 
will minister to the four congregations. 
He and his wife and son have moved 
from St. Stephen to the Greenock 
Church manse at St. Andrew’s. 


@ At South Gate Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., the church school will meet in 
future on Saturday instead of Sunday. 
All pupils of day school age will meet 
on the first Saturday morning in the 
month for three hours. Younger child- 
ren will continue to meet during the 
Sunday church hour. 

South Gate joined the Chalmers and 
Eastmount congregations in a 17 mile 


walk on October 4 to raise funds for 
pressing congregational needs. 

@ Historic St. Andrew’s Church, Que- 
bec City, was kept open to visitors 
daily this summer. In two months 
4,192 people from Canada, the U.S.A. 
and 24 other countries visited St. 
Andrew’s. In July Mrs. C. A. Best of 
Toronto was guest organist, and in 
August 75 young people from Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, presented a folk 
jazz mass. 

@ At the 125th anniversary service of 
St. Andrew’s Church, South Eldon, 
Ont., on September 14, new hymn- 
books were dedicated, the gift of Mrs. 
A. G. Scott, widow of a former minis- 
aie 

mM The new sanctuary of Hillview 
Church, Toronto, was dedicated on 
September 21. 


Church 
Cameos 


AT KENYON CHURCH, Dunvegan, Ont., 
this new organ was installed, for which 
the funds were raised by the young 
people’s society walkathon of 14 miles. 
Shown, left, is the organist, Mrs. A. 
Campbell, Mrs. Bev. MacQueen, treasurer, 
Miss Shirley Grant, Y.P.S. president, 
Donald R. Campbell, organ fund chairman, 
and H. R. Ferguson, minister. 
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THIS COMMUNION TABLE was given to 
Kitimat Church, B.C., in memory of John 
Harris by his wife and sons Les and Eric. 
Shown, left, are Bill Barr, elder, Les 
Harris, Mrs. John Harris, Eric Harris and 
Rev. Glenn Noble. 


NEW CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated in St. Andrew’s Church, Lunenburg, N.S. 


From the left is Mrs. W. Wamboldt, organist, Rev. John R. Cameron, Mrs. M. Haughn, 
choir director, Hugh Corkum and Duncan Blair, elders. 
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Books 


LOOK TO THE NORTH STAR, a 
life of William King, by Victor Ullman 

In 1848 King asked the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada for 
its support of a project to help negro 
slaves escaping to Canada become in- 
dependent and self-supporting. Land 


was bought near Chatham, and ar-. 


rangements made that escapees might 
buy the land on easy terms. The set- 
tlement was named Buxton, after 
Thomas Fowel Buxton, who worked 
for emancipation of slaves in British 
territories. Ihe first racially integrated 
schools on the continent, churches, a 
sawmill, brickyard and a_ thriving 
economy grew up. 

The story of this mission and its 
success shows through research, and 
deserves to be widely heard. Critics 
who assume that the church has al- 
ways been concerned with ministering 
to an in-group and labouring exclu- 
sively for institutional self-preservation 
should read Look To The North Star. 
Mr. King never directed a sit-in nor 
carried a placard in protest marches, 
but he did more than most paraders 
and protesters in securing liberty, for 
slaves and enabling the oppressed to 
live freely. (Saunders, $9.50) 


HUNGER FIGHT IN BURMA, 
by Robert F. Cramer 

The thrilling story of Brayton Case, 
a book of adventure, of difficulties 
overcome by one man who cared en- 
ough about food for the body to intro- 
duce farming or many new agricultural 
ideas to the people of Burma. He 
cared enough for food for the souls 
of the people he worked amongst to 
preach and teach them not only by 
sermons but by his everyday life. A 
small book well worth reading. 
(Friendship Press, paper, $1.50) 

Maud FitzSimons 


THE CRIME OF PUNISHMENT, 
by Karl Menninger 

Dr. Menninger is one of the most 
prominent psychiatrists in North 
America, whose writings reveal both 
his wide clinical experience and keen 
intellectual grasp of the great prob- 
lems facing us in the world today. 

In this book he examines the North 
American prison system, and con- 
cludes that the typical prison and 
penitentiary serve to maintain and in- 
tensify criminal behaviour rather than 
correct it. If we are to overcome this 
vicious cycle, says Dr. Menninger, we 
must undergo a major change in our 
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So often the difference between 
squalor and abandonment and a 
life of opportunity and purpose for 
these children could be your con- 
cern and love. 


All round the world thousands of 
children in Christian Children’s 
Fund homes are so grateful for 
friends and sponsors who are shar- 
ing some of their more fortunate 
circumstances of life. And at this 
season of the year scores of thou- 
sands of notes and greetings from 
appreciative kiddies and delighted 
sponsors are exchanged. Some of 
these girls and boys were rescued 
from deprivation as infants and 
remain in the Home until their 
teens and schooling is completed. 


These children cannot understand 
an irrational and hard world—but 
how they respond when help is 
offered and what a satisfaction it is 
to housemothers, home superinten- 


will it be this...or THIS? 


Only one life... 


dents, and sponsors here at home, 
when these youngsters mature into 
fine young people, better equipped 
to face life with its opportunities 
and problems. Your direct, per- 
sonal interest as a friend and 
sponsor can make all this possible. 


In many parts of the world applica- 
tions to our homes from welfare 
workers are unending. 


For just $12 per month you, or 
your family or group, can sponsor 
a boy or girl. You can write to 
your child and receive letters in 
return. All correspondence is trans- 
lated at our overseas Offices. You 
receive the child’s personal history, 
a photograph, description of the 
home, school or project, etc. 
Right now sponsors are urgently 
needed in INDIA, HONG KONG, 
FORMOSA (TAIWAN), HAITI, 
SOUTH AMERICA. Will you help 
a needy child today? 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r==CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA"=4 


1407 YONGE STREET, 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy [J girl [J for 


one year in 


(Name Country ) 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year (J first month [J 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $................... : 
(CJ Please send me more information. 


IN rine fit yak pac Mais tock aes econ ae emcer es nonieewise 


PIACE Dorie. Peele tiie Province ..........:. 


he aS Seer | 


TORONTO 7, CANADA  P-11-9"§ 


CCF is experienced, effi- — 
cient, economical and i 
conscientious. Approved | im 
by the Income _ Tax . 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary | 3m 
Foreign Aid. Christian Ra 
Children’s Fund has been “ : 

helping children around aa 

the world since 1938 and at present assists 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 i 
Homes and projects in over 50 countries. | 
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If you are concerned 
about how quickly 
the years go by—and 
how little you have 
to show for them— 
take time to talk to 
a representative of 
The Mutual Life of 
Canada. He'll intro- 
duce you to Planned 
Security—an orga- 
nized program to 
help you to achieve 
your financial goals. 
Find out how your 
present life insurance 
and other assets can 
work together to pro- 
duce cash and in- 
come foryou and your 
family. While time 
is on your side call 
your nearest Mutual 
Life of Canada Office. 


The Mutual Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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The 1969 national conferences of 
Presbyterian Men were held at Truro, 
N.S., the Canadian Keswick in Mus- 
koka, Ont., and at Banff, Alta. 

“The Ring of Truth” was the theme 
of Prof. Allan Farris of Knox College. 
John A. Mawhinney, Jr., from New 
York City, spoke on “A Layman’s 
Dilemma”. Contemporary music was 
used at each conference, and a film 
“Search for Truth” was shown at Kes- 
wick and Banff. 

Lay projects, such as Fernie House 
in Toronto, were mentioned in a dis- 
cussion of possible lay activities. 

The Keswick conference sent a wire 
to the Prime Minister and to the Hon. 
Mitchell Sharp urging the government 
of Canada to do everything possible 
to bring about a peaceful settlement in 
the Nigeria/Biafra conflict. 


Frank Whilsmith at the Keswick conference. 


THE MODERATOR and Mrs. E. H. Johnson with national committee chairman 


ed 


JOHN A. MAWHINNEY, Jr., an executive 
of the Shell Oil Company, New York, 
was a theme speaker at the three PM 
conferences this year. 


concepts of law, justice, guilt, and 
criminality. Above all we must stop 
thinking of our correctional institu- 
tions as places of punishment. We 
must transform our prisons and peni- 
tentiaries into therapeutic communi- 
ties, dedicated to the rehabilitation of 
deviants, rather than to their punish- 
ment. This book may shake some of 
your favourite preconceptions about 
violence and criminality. For this rea- 
son alone, it is “must” reading for all 
those who are concerned about a “just 
society.” (Macmillan, $8.95) 
Albert L. Farthing 


Records 


Great Cathedral Organ Series — 
No. 16. CANTERBURY. CSD 3657 
The unusual way in which Allan 
Wicks interprets Bach’s popular Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor is dictated 
by the tremendous echo in Canterbury 
Cathedral — a feature which serves 
well, however, for Mendelssohn’s fine 
First Organ Sonata. Wicks is a virtuoso 
player and also presents two remark- 
able modern works — Epitaphs for 
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Edith Sitwell by Malcolm Williamson 
and The Seven Last Words by Alan 
Ridout. Excellent — in an outstanding 
EMI series. 

Song Recital by Christa Ludwig, mez- 
zo-soprano with Gerald Moore, piano. 
$60034. 

Not a new recording — 10 years old, 
in fact — but it is getting a new sales 
push and I appreciate Miss Ludwig’s 
clear, full voice and her unexceptional 
interpretations of Schubert, Brahms, 
Wolf, Strauss and Mahler lieder. In- 
cluded is a helpful note on the art of 
the German Lied by William Mann. 


_ Joy is like the rain (SV 1790) and 


Knock, knock (SV 1815). Medical 


Mission Sisters 


—“~ 


If you are looking, as I was, for 
something musically catchy, rhythmic 
and tuneful, with texts far removed 
from the garbage usually offered to 
Junior Choirs, here, for us both, is a 
gold mine. Sister Miriam Therese Win- 
ter, a Medical Missionary sister in 
Philadelphia, has written songs that 
care, songs that open doors, songs that 
make us realise the Christian implica- 
tions of all our doings and attitudes. 
Buy the records, buy the scores and 
share the special gifts which this re- 
markable teaching nun has used so 


_ beautifully. 


Charles Ives: Symphony No. 3 

(The Camp Meeting). 

William Schuman: New England Trip- 
tych. Philadelphia Orchestra (Orman- 
dy) LSC 3060 


I have occasional bouts of mild anti- 


Americanism and this record almost 


Ot 


brought one on! If it could be music 
. . . but it is national and commercial 
propaganda as well. The sleeve notes 
ooze pride in Ives, the insurance tycoon 
and composer and Schuman, the ad- 
ministrator and composer. If your copy 
is coupled with a limited edition bonus 
record of items recorded by Ormandy 
in 1940 and earlier, then you will have 
a helping of (justified) self-congratu- 
lation at the great conductor’s return to 
the RCA fold. The music-making is of 
fine quality. It may take several hear- 
ings to assimilate the treatment both 
Ives and Schuman accord to their 
movement subjects — if, indeed, the 
titles are relevant. 

Purcell: Te Deum, Jubilate, Funeral 
Sentences. Deller Consort. VCCS- 
1407. 

Splendid and authoritative, although 
not final, readings of works which trace 
Purcell’s emotional gamut from ecstatic 
joy to abject gloom. Warmly recom- 
mended for the wonderful funeral sen- 
tences — Man that is Born of Woman 
— if for nothing else, and all here is 
worthy. 

Alan H. Cowle 
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One of the delight 
of the Christmas 


season is giving gifts. Why not 
one that gives lasting enjoyment? 


hs THE UNUSED CRADLE 
Bo WS By Esther T. Barker 


(Ve 


A might-have been story of the 12-year-old Jesus who finds an 


unused cradle in the carpenter shop — and the Christmas story 
unfolds. An ideal gift for older children. 
$1.25 each; ten or more $1.00 each, 


THE UPPER ROOM BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Now printing its 1,000,000 copy, this popular book features thirty carols, Negro 
spirituals, and fun songs. Perfect for caroling, parties and worship. : 
20¢ each; 6 for $1.00; $12.50 per 100. Envelopes for remailing, 1¢ each. 


ORDER FROM 
1908 Grand Avenue 


Chellsaer hoor 


Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


What you f in here 
~ 


can affect your 
car insurance 


rates (among other things). : 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can’t insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, youll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


Were the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers 
have fewer — and less serious acci- 
dents we can offer lower rates. 


Abstainers’ offers more than 
lower insurance premiums. You 
also get full, flexible coverage; fast, 
fair adjustments anywhere on the 
continent and personalized atten- 
tion from your independent agent. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 
mail the coupon at right. 
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Abstainers’ now also provides fire 
and other personal property cover- 
age for non-drinkers. At low cost. 
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| ABSTAINERS’ fA, 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Send me information about your 
( Auto Insurance 

0 Fire and other Personal Property | 

Coverage | 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


| TELEPHONE NO. 
Linquiries invited from motorists residing in Ontario, Manitoba or Alberta only. | 
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SRobes and°Vestments 
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SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 
LIMITED 


for Clergy and Choir 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


100 BROADVIEW AVE. 
TORONTO 8, ONTARIO 


5579 PARE STREET 
ree QUEBEC 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
» CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Order 


How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


Firmer Longer 


Doyour false teeth annoyand em- 
barrass you by coming loose and 
dropping whenever you eat, laugh 
or talk? Then sprinkle FASTEETH 
on your plates. FASTEETH holds 
dentures firmer longer—holds them 
more comfortably, too. Makes eating 
easier. FASTEETH is alkaline. Won’t 
sour. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


CRAFT TO CUSTOMER 


Hand woven Harris Tweed by Lachlan MacDonald 
28” wide — Fashionable shades $3.00 per yd. post 
paid — Free Samples. CNOC ARD, GRIMSAY 
NORTH UIST, SCOTLAND. 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA BECKONS! 
Hight days: Jan. 31 - Feb. 7, ’70. From Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal. Only $269. Includes Air 
Fare, Transfers, Tours and all meals. Escorted 
by the experienced traveller and author, Rev. 
James Gordon Wetherall. Space limited. For 
details write: 1439 Tedder, Ottawa 8. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. 
junior & senior choirs, 


Anthems for 
organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Sticet, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


REBUILT ORGAN 
Ready for immediate installation, 5 years guar- 
antee, Dubay Organs Ltd. 646 Ellengale Rd., 
Burlington, Ont., 634-8831, 
ee a ee 
CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for “church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London 14, Ontario. 


DEACONESS REQUIRED 


With special responsibility in Christian Education, 
for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Brampton. 
Rev. J. W. McBride, 


Inquries or applications to: 


44 Church St. E., Brampton, Ont. 
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Letters 


Men from Brockville 

I remember at Knox College dis- 
cussing coincidence and predestination. 
Into what category do you put the 
following: 

On Friday afternoon, September 19, 
by a sudden, impulsive decision, my 
wife and I went to our cottage at Kes- 
wick, on Lake Simcoe, to stay over- 
night and return home on Saturday 
evening. We are not in the habit of 
doing such on a Friday. 

Saturday morning I awoke at 7 
o’clock and, not being able to get back 
to sleep, got up ten minutes later. By 
8 a.m. I was on my way to the village 
drug store to get a morning paper. As 
the store does not open until 9 a.m., 
the usual practice is to pull a paper 
from the bundle and leave the money 
on the store’s window ledge. This I 
was doing at 8.03 a.m., when a car 
pulled up and a voice called: “I won- 
der could you help us?” 

One of the two men in the car 
asked: “Could you tell us where the 
Presbyterian Men’s Conference is?” 

“Certainly I can, but you are a long 
way from there. What you are looking 
for is the Canadian Keswick Confer- 
ence Centre, and it is at Port Carling, 
in Muskoka. This is the village of 
Keswick, on Lake Simcoe. Go out by 
Sutton, and on until you come to 
highway 89, and follow it to Port 
Carling. You should reach there within 
two to three hours.” 

The two men were from Brockville. 
They should know that it was a Pres- 
byterian preacher from Niagara Falls 
who gave them the right way to go. 
That he had actually no business to be 
where he was on a Saturday morning. 
That he was the only person in the 
village of Keswick who would even 
know what they were talking about, 
since it is practically under the super- 


vision of the United Church. And that, 
CANTERBURY 
ECUMENICAL 


ae SUMMER SESSIONS 


ENGLAND 1970 — 

July 2-14 e July 18-31 
Inexpensive travel/study program in 
the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Outstanding lecturers, nominal cost. 
Optional Cathedral Cities Tours. 
SPECIAL JET FLIGHTS $275 round 
trip TORONTO, Chicago or N.Y. to 
London, Europe. 

NORTH AMERICAN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: 209 Greeves St., KANE, PA. 
16735. 


since he was the only person on the 
street at 8 a.m., they had no choice 
as to whom they might turn for help. 


Niagara Falls 
(Rev.) W. J. McKeown. 


Rev. W. P. Nicholson 

The contribution “Who is Ian Pais- 
ley?” which appeared in the March 
Record is inaccurate in certain re- 
spects: 

1. W. P. Nicholson, described as a 
“Jay missionary” was in fact ordained 
a minister of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. in 1914. Just prior to his 
death I received a letter from him and 
he was then minister of a Presbyterian 
Church in Glendale, California. 

2. The minister against whom 
“charges” were said to have been laid 
by members of his congregation was 
a personal friend of Mr. Nicholson — 
and every bit as orthodox! The so- 
called “charges” had nothing to do 
with the fundamentals of the faith but 
concerned non-theological matters. (It 
was purely a congregational domestic 
matter. ) 

I may say, incidentally, that I was 
formerly a member of the Belfast con- 
gregation concerned, and was present 
at the service of worship when this un- 
fortunate incident took place. 
Chippawa, Ont. Samuel J. Dickson 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
Receipts from congregations 
the general assembly’s bt 
totalled $976,770 at. Septembe 
as compared to $996,065 at that 
in 1968. 
Expenditures for the nine m 
were $1,594,292, as against $ 
504 for that period last ee : 


Deaths 


CHAPLIN, THOMAS W., 73, session 
clerk, St. Andrew’s Church, Lakefield, Ont., 
Aug. 28. 

GARVIN, MRS. M. ELIZABETH — wife 
of the Rev. Edison L. Garvin, and mother 
of the Rev. Murray L. Garvin of Formosa 
and the Rev. Robert C. Garvin of Calgary, 
honorary life member of the W.M.S. at St. 
John’s Church, Whiterock, B.C., Sept. 8. 

GHENT, A. GLADSTONE, elder, Knox | 
Church, Ottawa, and founder of senior citi- 
zens club, Aug. 18. 

GRIFFIN, ‘CARROLL, E., elder, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Welland, Ont., Aug. 29. 

JACKSON, ALEXANDER, 86, elder, 
choir member, St. Andrew’s Church, Pick- 
ering, Ont., Oct. Lt 

MacKAY, MRS. GEORGE (FLOR- 
ENCE), 62, organist and choir leader, Salem 
Church, Ont., Septaes 
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MacKAY, GEORGE R., 67, elder, Salem 
Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 

MacKAY, DR. HECTOR HUGH, elder, 
former session clerk and church school 
superintendent, Richmond Hill Church, 
Sept. 16. 

PERRY, DUNCAN STEWART, 59, ses- 
sion clerk for 14 years, St. Giles Church, 
Peterborough, Ont., Sept. 8. 

WILSON, MISS ALICE, 85, former sec- 
retary and organist, Titusville Church, N.B., 
Sept. 15. 

ZWICKER, JAMES H., 102 years of age, 


elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Lunenburg, 
N.S., Aug. 22. 
Anniversaries 


136th — St. Andrew’s, Whitby, Ont., Oct. 
26, (Rev. W. J. S. McClure). 

127th — Chalmers’, Walpole, Ont., Sept. 21, 
(Rev. G. Taylor-Munro). 

125th — St. Andrew’s, South Eldon, Ont., 
Sept. 14, (Rev. M. C. Young). 

112th — Knox, Centre Road, Ont., Sept. 28, 
(Rev. G. James Perrie). 

105th — Baxter, Ont., Oct. 19, (Rev. Hugh 
Wilson). 

104th — Ivy, Ont., Sept. 14, (Rev. Hugh 
Wilson). 

98th — St. Andrew’s, Beechwood, Ont., 
Oct. 12, (Rev. G. James Perrie). 


97th — Cookstown, Ont., Sept. 28, (Rev. 
Hugh Wilson). 

81st — St. John’s, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 23, 
(Rev. P. G. MacInnes). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Jeffrey, Rey. Shirley, Englehart, Ont., Sept. 30. 
Kennedy, Rev. Hamish M., Ottawa St., Giles, Ont., 


Oct.> 2. 

MacKenzie, Rev. R. Sheldon, St. John’s, St. 
Andrew’s, Nfid., Sept. 11. 

Matthews, Rev. K. J., Toronto, Fairbank, Ont., 


Sept. 30. 

Riddell, Rev. J. E., Brandon, St. Andrew’s, Man., 
Oct. 2. 

Wood, Rev. T. S., Woodbridge, Ont., Sept. 4. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Brown, Rev. Paul Andrew, Beauharnois, St. 
Edward’s, Que., Sept. 23. 
MacLellan, Rev. W. C., Toronto, University, Ont., 
Sept. 28. 
Que., 


Nagy, Rev. 
Sept. 28. 

Wightman, Rev. Isabel Anne, Sooke, Knox, B.C., 

Sept. 4. 


Julian, Montreal, Hungarian, 


DESIGNATION 
Samuel, Mrs. E., Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale, Ont., 
Oct. 5. 


ORDINATION 
Wilson, Garth B., Toronto, Knox, Ont., Oct. 5. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 

Chatham, Black River Bridge, and Kouchibou- 
guac, N.B., Rev. Malcolm Caldwell, 513 King 
George Highway, Newcastle. 

Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Montague, Cardigan, Lorne Valley, P.E.I., Rev. 
Ian Glass, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

New Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. William 
Fairley, Box 824, Westville. 

Tabusintac charge, N.B., Rev. Malcolm Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. H. M. Creaser, 214 Washington St., 
New Glasgow. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Agincourt, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
7 Strathroy Cres., Markham. 
Kirkfield, Bolsover, Ont., Rev. M. C. Young, 
Box 157, Woodville. 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown. 
Searborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 
Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s and Chalmers, 
Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, 26 Avonhurst Rd., 
Islington 678. 
Toronto Emmanuel, 
947 Queen St. E. 


F. H. Cromey, 


Ont., Rev. John Robson, 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Alvinston Charge, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, —21, 
448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 


Put more 
meat in 
your menu 


with plump 
Ontario 
Turkey 


Who says a good meaty meal 
has to be expensive? Turkey 
helps you stretch your food 
dollar, and gives you lots of 
scope for imagination, too. 
Roasted, barbecued, in sand- 
wiches or on salad plates, 
plump Ontario turkey puts 
flavour into your menu in so 
many ways. Write for our col- 
lection of turkey recipes — 
and make your next event a 
feast day! 


ONTARIO TURKEY PRODUCERS’ 
MARKETING BOARD 


R.R. +1, Lakeside, Ontario 
| SU A eS a 
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AN $85,000 OPPORTUNITY | 


This is costing $85,000. 


opportunity. 


Send your gift today. 


a 
< “SESE Be as 
Se, AE Boe 42 
£0 is tnt 


The Canadian Bible Society is placing the New Testament in 
modern Greek in the schools of Greece. 


We must have your special contributions to pay for this unusual 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ont. 


e THE NEW 
e STANLINE 
STACKING CHAIR, 
with seat and back of 
colourful and tough 
polypropylene! 
To receive FREE colourful 
literature illustrating 
this exciting new Stanline 
design and Standard Tube’s 


wide range of other 
economical furniture, please 


WHAT is durable, 
@ comfortable, beautiful... 
@ and weighs only 7 Ibs? 


STANDARD TUBE 
OF CANADA LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


fill out and mail this coupon today. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVCD PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


FEEL SICK, UNWELL 
WHY DELAY, USE THESE 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


Luscue Prinducts Limiid 


$2.50 
BIGGEST SELLERS TODAY 
used daily by millions. 


Proven quick unfailing results. 
To feel better fast in minutes. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 
Sold all across Canada 


SEW WITH PLEASURE 


See our complete range of Swedish cushion, 
wallhanging and handbag kits, and our 
beautiful Penelope needlework canvases. 


Send 35c for our illustrated catalogue. 
Venture Sales, Box 155£, Markham, Ontario. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 


G. MAILE & SON 

10/12 The Borough, 

Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 
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GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


J GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 

Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 345 
J Dept. B 533-1062 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


Accessories 
Academic Hoods 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John, Ont., 
Rev. John Elder, Box 133, Belmont. 
Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. 

McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Charles D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Rd., St. 
Catharines. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne, Ont., Dr. Edward Mc- 
Kinlay, 1209 Main St. E., Hamilton. 
Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s and Windham Centre, 
Ont., Rev. John Pace, 294 Wellington St., 

Ingersoll. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carperry. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


S. McLean, 438 


Synod of Alberta 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Kipling, Sask., Rev. S. M. Barron, Box 237 
Indian Head. 
Moosomin, St. Andrew’s; Whitewood, Knox, 


Sask., Rev. R. E. Glen, P.O. Box 807, Yorkton, 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Creston, St. Stephen’s, Rev. Albert Henderson, 
518 - 10th St., Cranbrook. 
Kelowna, St. David’s. B.C., Rev. W. O. Nugent, 
R.R. 4, Abbotsford. 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver, 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Montreal, Rev. Douglas Anderson, 1264 Osborne 
Ave., Verdun, Que. 
Red Deer, Rev. J. C. Rhoad, Innisfail, Alta. 


Readings 


November 1 — Psalm 125 
November 2 — Psalm 126 
November 3 — 2 Kings 2: 1-10 
November 4 — 2 Kings 2: 11-18 
November 5 — 2 Kings 2: 19-22 
November 6 — 2 Kings 4: 1-7 
November 7 — 2 Kings 4: 8-13 
November 8 — 2 Kings 4: 18-31 
November 9 — 2 Kings 4: 32-37 
November 10 — Matthew 10: 1-15 
November 11 — Psalm 2 


November 12 — Matthew 10: 16-23 
November 13 — Matthew 10: 24-33 
November 14 — Matthew 10: 34-42 
November 15 — Matthew 11: 1-6 
November 16 — Matthew 11: 7-15 
November 17 — Psalm 127 


November 18 — Psalm 128 
November 19 — Psalm 129 
November 20 — Psalm 130 
November 21 — Psalm 131 


November 22 — Psalm 132 
November 23 — Psalm 133, 134 
November 24 — 2 Kings 4: 38-44 
November 25 — 2 Kings 5: 1-7 
November 26 — 2 Kings 5: 8-19 
November 27 — 2 Kings 5: 20-27 
November 28 — 2 Kings 6: 1-12 
November 29 — 2 Kings 6: 13-23 
November 30 — 2 Kings 7: 3-11 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by John Ransom, 17 


@ In Canada I get hay fever. In Japan I got Expo fever! It 
was on my trip to Japan in 1968 that I began to think 
about going back for Expo ’70. 

I found it an enjoyable experience living in a different 
country. Even though I could not understand their lan- 
guage, the people were helpful and kind to me. The first 
thing I did on my arrival was to go to a Young People’s 
Conference at Shodoshima on the Inland Sea, and that is 
where it all began. The hotel was Japanese style so the 
rooms were all tatami, which means the floors were cov- 
ered with straw mats two inches thick, so the first of a 
long string of Japanese customs I had to get used to was 
taking on and off slippers. Shoes are left at the front 
entrance and you are given slippers to wear in the halls. 
These are left outside the door as you enter a tatami 
room in stocking feet. My next experience was learning 
to sit on the tatami floor during lectures. By two and a 
half hours my back felt broken. After the first session I 
made sure that I sat near a post or partition so I had 
something to lean against. Not understanding a word, it 
was hard to keep awake and I dozed often. The young 
people were great though and full of life and throughout 
the rest of my stay in Japan I kept meeting them in 
the different cities. 

Eating Japanese food was something! At first I could 


hardly take any of it, but after four months I liked 
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“almost” everything except raw fish. When a group of us 
went out for a Japanese meal, the first thing we did was 
have an Ofuro while the food was ordered. This is a 
Japanese type of bath. Instead of washing in the Ofuro 
which is a deep tub, you are provided with a little bench 
to sit on, some soap, and a basin to throw water over 
yourself (and your neighbour!) After soaping and rinsing 
this way two or three times you step down and sit in 
neck-deep hot water and soak, and this feels great. When 
this ritual is over you return to your room where the food 
is all ready for you to cook yourself on a gas burner 
placed on the little low table. 

When you board a train in Japan you are linked with 
the whole country. It is a network of tracks. All trains 
are on time and if they are a few minutes late they 
apologize for the delay over the loudspeaker. The world’s 
second fastest train, the New Tokaido, runs between 
Tokyo and Osaka at a speed of 130 miles per hour. This 
is a new train which is exciting to ride on as the scenery 
whizzes by. 

I lived in a Japanese house on the outskirts of Osaka, 
not far from the site of Expo ’70. I fell in love with Japan 
and its people so much that I bought Expo admission 
tickets before I left. When I got back home I found a job 
and earned enough money to book myself with a school 
tour for next July. Sayonara! * 
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Editorials 


The season of Goodwill 


@ So far as gifts to others are concerned, it has been 
Christmas all year for a good many Canadians. We only 
wish that we had space to report on the great variety of 
tangible ways in which Christian people have expressed 
their goodwill throughout 1969. Here are two projects: 

In Beaconsfield, Quebec, a member of Briarwood Pres- 
byterian Church is trying to persuade individuals to fore- 
go their purchase of Christmas gifts and contribute the 
money to feed the children of Biafra. In a letter he has 
circulated, Bill Hamre asks, “Which is more important 
to you, a Christmas present or a child’s life?” 


In Ancaster, Ontario, a 20-year-old student has or- 
ganized BEEF, the Biafran Emergency Errand for Food. 
Gordon Lookman is trying to stir up young people 
especially. BEEF is collecting signatures on a petition 
to the government of Canada requesting action to stop 
the Nigeria/Biafra conflict. It is also encouraging Cana- 
dians to write to their members of Parliament. 

These two men of action represent those who feel that 


it is far more important to do something about peace on — 


earth and goodwill towards men than merely to sing carols 
expressing those sentiments. 


The misuse and abuse of drugs 


@ It is estimated that the abuse of drugs has increased in 
Canada in the past two years by 450 percent. Youth 
leaders, particularly those in the inner city, are aware of 
the widespread use of and addiction to drugs. Lives have 
been ruined, shortened and even lost through what began 
as an innocent experiment or as a search for a new thrill. 

So we welcome the word that CODA, the Council 
on Drug Abuse (Canada) has come into being. It is a 
non-profit, national organization of concerned people 
dedicated to combatting the misuse of drugs in our society. 

The council has the support of drug manufacturers and 


distributors. It will make use of 5,000 Canadian pharm- 
acies as drug information centres. CODA’s primary ob- 
jective is “to disseminate accurate, unbiased information 
on drugs and their effects”. 


Drug abuse is one of the alarming trends in present- | 


day society. Church leaders or groups will find the council 
ready to help them in presenting information to the com- 
munity. Kits of printed material and lists of audio-visual 


aids may be obtained from CODA at 43 Eglinton Avenue | 
East, Toronto 12. The executive director of the council | 


is Nicholas Leluk. 


The good news in print 


M@ If we seek to know man’s.purpose and place in life, 
the Shorter Catechism directs us to the scriptures. 

More and more people today are turning to the version 
of the New Testament known as Today’s English Version 
or “Good News for Modern Man”. In the three years 
since its publication this paperback has reached the 
remarkable record of 17 million copies. 

Originally intended for those who are learning English 


and those whose vocabulary is limited, Today’s English 
Version has become popular with others because it is 
meaningful and easy to understand. 

So often the King James Version of the Bible that we 
respect for its classic prose rests unopened in the home. 
It is evident that great numbers of persons are reading 
the new translation, and in a real sense it has become 
“Good News for Modern Man”. 
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Writing a Dictionary 
One of the projects of the Rev. . eee 
Bernard Embree, Canadian Pres- in th IS 1SSUC 
byterian in Taiwan, has been the 
production of a dictionary in Tai- 


4 Pungent and Pertinent, Ruth A. Yeandle 


wanese. Here is his account of 6 An Educational Style Of Life For The Congregation, B. H. McNeel 
seven years of labour: 8 Liberating Christ From Christmas, Richard John Neuhaus 
““ 
As a student of the language in 11 Meditation, The Visited Planet, D. Glenn Campbell 


1961-63, I found that dictionaries 
_ Were scarce within our mission, and 
_ in many cases not available outside 15 Malawi 

it. New missionaries had to scramble 16 A Mental Health Clinic, Valerie M. Dunn 

to find copies. I therefore began 

making word lists, and when money 

was available, hiring help to check 


12 What’s New? Dr. Murdo Nicolson 


through _ published materials. departments 

Thomas H. Roberts (now Dr. 

Roberts of the University of 5 Letters 24 Personals 
Hawaii) gave me encouragement 14. You Were Asking? 26 Church Cameos 
and suggested guidelines for lexi- 18 News 28 Deaths 
cography. The work was continued 22 Books 29 Calendar 

on a part time basis, with student 23 Records 30 Readings 

help, until 1966, by which time we 31 Children’s Story 


had read all the issues of a couple 
of magazines published in Taiwan- 
ese Romanized over a period of a 
| couple of years, and had checked 
_ many other publications. 


“During my furlough I took a 
course in lexicography from Dr. 
H. A. Gleason, at the Linguistic 
Institute, University of Michigan, 
which introduced me further to the 
techniques of dictionary making. 
Meanwhile, Taiwanese scholars at 
_ Tainan continued working on the EDITOR 
file. Since returning to the field, the 
_ Taiwan Theological College has 
| kindly granted me time to devote to 

this work. For nine months I was ASSISTANTS 

assisted by Mr. Hsu, with whose 
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cover story 


These costumes and the manger scene were 
brought to Canada from Bethlehem by Anita and 
Sophia Zarzar. The picture was taken at the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Plaza, Flemingdon Park, 
Toronto, by Valerie M. Dunn. 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


help about half of the definitions Valerie M. Dunn Isabel S. Farquhar Leila M. MaclInnes 

aor em ritenieor athe past two Editorial Circulation Secretarial 

months I have been assisted by the 

Rey. C. T. Lin, shown with me in Editorial and Business Offices: 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 

the photo. It is hoped that the Telephone: 429-0110 Area Code 416 

work will be published some time 

next year When completed it should Published on the first of each month except August by The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
= P Member of Canadian Circulation Audit Board, Inc., the Canadian Church Press, and the 

consist of about 800 pages, double eth mney yer 


column, with over 40,000 entries, 
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SENIOR CITIZENS 
NEED 
HOUSING NOW! 


By Ruth A. Yeandle, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


@ “Senior citizens are not some in- 
definable group, separate and apart,” 
said the Honourable David A. Croll to 
the Senate in 1966. “They are our 
mothers and our fathers. They are our- 
selves in a few years.” 

Mr. Croll was the chairman of a 
special committee of the Senate on 
aging. He goes on to say, “They are 
those who have made contributions to 
society and to our country. They are 
those who have given their energies, 
their skills, their children for the good 
of society.” 

Western Presbyterians might add, 
they are those who have pioneered and 
built the Presbyterian Church in West- 
ern Canada. They are those who stood 
fast in difficult days and, even now, 
out of their meagre pension resources, 
still support to the utmost of their 
ability the work of the congregation to 
which they are attached. 

What are we doing for them as a 
Presbyterian Church? Let us hang our 
heads in shame, for we are doing very 
little indeed. Montreal has St. Andrew’s 
Homes and Paris has ‘“Penmarvian”. 
There is nothing at all in the West. 

The last census showed more than 
10% of the total population of Greater 
Vancouver to be over 65 years of age. 
Each year retired prairie people pour 
into this province to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of milder winters. Many have 
children living here, but it isn’t always 
convenient, or happy for the elderly to 
live with the young. Besides, as Mr. 
Croll points out, “The inclination of 
older people seems to be to live in 
their own homes as long as possible.” 
The trouble is, rents and living costs 
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rise much faster than pensions do. 

The Vancouver Sun of June 4th, 
1969, reports 600 older people who 
desperately need some kind of low- 
rental housing. Between 2,000 and 
3,000 single unit non-profit suites 
would barely meet the present need. 
This is the estimate of social workers 
in the Vancouver area. 

The Vancouver Province’s “Action 
Line” on October 6th, carried this 
problem: “Three years ago I made 
application for space in a senior Citi- 
zens’ housing development. I’ve never 
been called . . .” The only help the 
paper could give was not very com- 
forting: “You have not been forgotten. 
Action Line talked with a spokesman 
for the B.C. Housing Commission who 
said your name is on the list. The 
problem is that there is not enough 
housing for all the senior citizens who 
want and need it.” (Italics my own.) 

Another recent newspaper article 
tells of an elderly lady in an apartment 
with “creaking floors, shared bathroom 
and dim hallways.” Poor though it is it 
boasts a waiting list of “hard-hit” pen- 
sioners trying to get in. On being told 
of a proposed new low-rental project 
the lady replied, “The trouble is it 
will come too late for me. I'll likely 
be under the sod myself before there 
is a decent place for me to live.” 

The presbytery of Westminster has 
set up a committee to seek ways and 
means of providing some sort of ac- 
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commodation for elderly people on a 


low-rental basis. The chairman of this — 


committee is H. D. L. Roy Mercer, 
933-Sth Street, New Westminster, 
B.C. The secretary-treasurer is Mr. 
Fred Beer, 493 Greenway Avenue, 
North Vancouver, B.C. These men, 
with the members of their committee, 
are concerned but what can a com- 
mittee do without active interest on 
the part of others? With no financial 
backing? Almost every denomination 
has made provision for the elderly. 
Can it be that we Presbyterians just 
don’t care? 

An elderly couple belonging to one 
of our Vancouver churches live in a 
suite to which they have to climb three 
flights of stairs. When they get there 
the only view they have is onto a back 
lane. For this they pay $140 a month. 

Sickness has come to further eat 
into their savings. How long will they 
be able to carry on? 

The centennial of British Columbia’s 
joining Confederation will be cele- 
brated here in 1971. What more fitting 
project could the Presbyterian Church 
undertake to commemorate this historic 
event than the building of a senior 
citizens’ low-rental housing project? 

Will you be a senior citizens in 
1971? If not, it won’t be long! Ten, 
15, 20 years pass very quickly. “Senior 
citizens,” said the Honourable Mr. 
Croll, “are ourselves in a few years.” 
Let’s face it! * 


“This is your family station calling! It looks like the bills for last Christmas will be 
paid by next June. We can start paying for this one as we go on summer vacation!” 
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Letters 


THE NOVEMBER RECORD 

Please do not send me The Presby- 
terian Record if it is going to be a 
political paper. Mr. Trudeau is a good 
prime minister. Why should you op- 
pose him because he is Catholic? What 
would you do if he were coloured? 

He’s doing everything in the interest 
of Canada. That’s his duty. Forget 
about religion. You certainly make 
me feel disgusted of being a Presby- 
terian with writings of this nature. 

If God is for him, who can be 
against him? 
St. Paul’s, Ont. Mrs. Clarence Innes 

As one who perhaps was unduly 
critical in my evaluation of The Pres- 
byterian Record at synod, let me com- 
mend you for your forthright statement 
regarding the appointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican. 

... Your readers (myself included) 
can always see the weaknesses and 
poorer articles and completely over- 
look the good ones. We so easily forget 
the biblical injunction to “strengthen 
the brethren” in the work of the Lord. 
Campbellton, N.B. 

(Rev.) Murray Graham 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Congratulations on the positive and 


_ helpful tone of the November Record, 


especially in relation to the Lamp 
recommendations. Here we have a 
small committee beginning to think 
about “New Trends in Congregational 
Life” and the members have comment- 
ed on the value of The Record to them. 


| New Liskeard, Ont. 


; 


(Rev.) Wilfred E, Butcher 


THE NIGERIA/BIAFRA 
CONFLICT 

Stanley Burke is determined to de- 
vote his whole time in working towards 
a peaceful settlement of the Nigerian- 
Biafra conflict. Well, he may as well 
save himself the trouble. He won’t be 
able to influence Major - General 
Gowon for Nigeria or Lt.-Colonel 


: Ojukwu one way or the other. Both 


these men were brought up in Chris- 


tian homes and know the finer side of 


life but their inherent bitter tribal 
hatred is far stronger than any knowl- 
edge of God. Therefore, the only 
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solution to end this horrible, uncalled 
for war is for Britain to take over 
where she left off. This may seem an 
impossibility, but believe you me it is 
the only way out. 


St. James, Man. W. S. Craig 


RECOGNITION OF CHINA 

I am disturbed by the following 
paragraph in your article on the Rev. 
Russell Self in the Sept.-Oct. Record: 

“If Canada should recognize China 
and the border be opened up again, 
Mr. Self hopes that distribution of 
Bibles can be resumed in that heavily 
populated area.” 

Could it be that some of the fine 
work of Mr. Self may achieve the op- 
posite result intended? 

Does not “recognition of China” 
mean callous recognition of a totali- 
tarian atheistic regime, as opposed to 
the wishes of nearly all of the 800 
million oppressed Chinese individuals 
who have no say whatsoever? 

The above quoted paragraph of Mr. 
Self is pertinent because of what 
seems to be a promotion of Red China 
in Canadian churches today. Instead 
of again introducing Christianity into 
such countries may we not be creating 
only general despair, when first of all 
such regimes are condoned in any 
way? 

Should we not consider also the dis- 
illusionment of the exiled Chinese 
government in Taiwan (where the 
missions have not been brutally elim- 
inated) and other Asiatic friends 
throughout the world? 

How difficult it is to achieve com- 
munication when one attempts to re- 
call the long documented history of 
torture and slaughter of millions, ini- 
tially the Christians; the escapes of 
survivors; the treatment of Anthony 
Grey and others (from a _ country 
which already recognizes this regime) 
and the increase of agents to blackmail 
our Chinese Canadians should we 
recognize this “China”. 

Vancouver, B.C. J. A. Balmer, M.D. 


EVERY DAY 

Just a thank you note on behalf of 
our Presbyterian church here re Every 
Day. 

Many of us are rejoicing that it will 
be continued through the kindness of 
the MacEacherns. 

Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
(Mrs.) Janet M. Cree 
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America’s most influential re- 
ligious journal—to keep pace 
with the swift changes of a 
turbulent time, to be alive to 
the issues facing mankind and 
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An ailment that is frequently diagnosed in these times 
is the “identity crisis”, whether individual or corporate, 
Canadian or Presbyterian. Our sense of identity is derived 
from our awareness of our roots in the past, of our re- 
latedness to others (or an Other), and from our sense of 
destiny. This is the view from the inside. From the outside, 
by other observers we are identified by our allegiances 
and commitments and by our “style of life’ — those 
characteristics which continue with more or less consis- 
tency over a period of time. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has been chal- 
lenged by the LAMP Committee and by Albert Bailey’s 
article in the last issue of the Presbyterian Record to 
establish goals and objectives and a strategy for achieving 
them. To do this is to become self-conscious in developing 
a style of life for the church. This is not to deny our 
dependence on the movement of the Spirit, or the spon- 
taneity of a people responding to a vision. The church’s 
“vision of God’s purpose made it goal-oriented . . . hasten- 
ing toward a clearly understood goal, it captured the in- 
terest and the imagination of the world.” Certainly the 
inspiring vision is of God’s plan and work rather than of 
our own. Nevertheless, our spontaneous response involves 
us also in consciously making plans and hopefully develop- 
ing a style that reflects the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Christ has said “Take my yoke upon you (identify with 
me) and learn of me”. The church fellowship is intended 
to be the milieu in which this learning can take place. The 
task of the congregation as the local embodiment of the 
church fellowship is to provide a favourable climate for 
learning which is much more difficult but also more re- 
warding than simply providing information, or a curricu- 
lum, or indoctrination. 

We need to be concerned with learning, not just with 
teaching, for what is taught and what is learned are not 
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For the 
Congregation 


necessarily the same. Any expansion or modification of 
outlook, behaviour or relationship is the result of a learn- 
ing process that is a product of our total experience. No 
educational program within the church or outside of it 
can determine what the total experience of any individual 
will be or which part will have the greatest impact. With- 
in the church fellowship we can, however, attempt to 
assure that the conditions that influence learning will be 
reasonably consistent and will reinforce one another. The 
outcome, we confess, is not in our hands but rests with 
the Spirit who is after all the only teacher. 

To be effective the educational goals of the congrega- 
tion will have to be closely related to its general goals, if 
not identical with them. These will determine both content 
and method. I feel that it is the responsibility of each 
congregation through its session, through discussion at its 
annual meeting, and through any other appropriate means, 
to determine for itself what goals it will set for itself and 
what means it will use to achieve them. However, I have 
the temerity to make a few suggestions. 

If the basic function of the Christian church is to make 
known the gospel through proclamation, education and 
demonstration, the basic educational function is to study 
and to show what the gospel is and what its implications 
are. Does the person who joins the church know that he 
has committed himself to Christ and accepted the gospel 
of reconciliation? Does he know what it is to be recon- 
ciled to God, to himself and to his neighbour, and how 
he can participate in the involvement of others in the same 
reconciliation? Unfortunately, there are too many Presby- 
terians who have been attending church school and church 
from the ground up who know much more of “guilt” than 
of “grace”. And “guilt” is not even a specifically Christian 
concept, whereas “grace” is. 

Various teachings throughout the Bible suggest that 
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style of Life 


discussion of Christian education in the local church, BY B. H. McNEEL, M.D. 


there are two major aims of learning — “to know God” 
and to be “equipped for every good work”. What does 
this mean to the practical planner of an educational pro- 
gram? 

How do we know God? Most of us learn first from what 
other people tell us. We begin to think that there may be 
another dimension to life beyond those which we are 
accustomed to consider in space and time. We may re- 
spond to what Jesus said and demonstrated, and think how 
right he was (even “is”). So the practical planner has to 
plan to use the sources — in this case the Christian 
sources. In other words, he has to plan to explore the 
Bible, certainly enough of the Bible to get the “feel” of 
it, to be familiar with its spirit, and to know how to in- 
terpret it, not just to be able to pick out formulae and 
categorical answers. 

Perhaps this is as far as most of us get. There are also 
people who pray. Are they really talking to somebody or 
are they praying to themselves? There do seem to be 
people who have had direct contact with God. There are 
people like J. B. Phillips who speak of faith as a faculty, 
a kind of sixth or seventh sense through which we be- 
come aware of God’s presence and are able to commune 
with him. Is this a faculty that has atrophied through 
disuse but which can be revived through practice? What 
should or can a practical planner in a Presbyterian con- 
gregation do about this aspect of knowledge? Perhaps he 
could plan to introduce a little more straightforward 
reality into worship, or even open the subject for discus- 
sion. 

Then there is obedience — a route to the knowledge of 
God set forth in the teachings of Christ. “If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself.” (John 7:17). We 
cannot really know anyone until we commit ourselves to 
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him, the risk that we hesitate to take. It is in attempting 
to be obedient that we realize the need of being “equip- 
ped for every good work”. 

It is very likely that the kind of equipment Paul had 
in mind was very like the “five abilities” described by Dr. 
Bailey last month. I would like to add the ability to partic- 
ipate in two-way communication and to recognize and 
share the concerns of others. My impression is that there 
is a reluctance among people in the same congregation to 
talk about the things that really trouble them, particularly 
if there is an element of doubt or guilt. To share concerns 
requires a substantial degree of freedom from the fear of 
criticism or of rocking the boat. 

Presbyterians have always properly insisted on an 
educated clergy and in these times we want the education 
to be relevant to all sorts of human needs. An equally 
urgent requirement is for a spiritually and theologically 
literate laity — not people who have all the answers, but 
people who can sit down with others and explore the 
questions in a search for mutual enlightenment. The prac- 
tical planner might consider how a favourable climate can 
be created for the encouragement of such explorations 
particularly with the youth of the church. 

The most important task in education is to awaken and 
foster curiosity — the spirit of inquiry. Any congregation 
that can begin to see learning as an adventure and can 
become engaged in the discovery of its opportunities and 
resources will not need to employ gimmicks to assure its 
survival. * 


THE AUTHOR is chairman of general assembly's board 
of Christian education and an elder of Glenview Church, 
Toronto. He is the Director of Professional Services for 
the Ontario Department of Health. 


* Liberating Christ from Christmas. The very suggestion 
seems presumptious. If he is Christ and Lord, as we say 
he is, we cannot do him any favours. But we can, for our 
sake more than his, honour him, or at least stop dis- 
honouring him. One way to do this, some concerned 
churchmen argue, is to get Christ out of the Christmas 
business. 

The argument is appealing but runs into the same prob- 
lems encountered by yesteryear’s admonitions to “Keep 
Christ in Christmas”. Some distinctions are in order. For 
instance, which Christmas are we talking about? 

There is the Christmas of Main Street so scathingly 
celebrated by Howard Nemerov as “This annual saviour 
of the economy.” 

Since the image of Jesus is so vulnerable, we have 
been able to do weird things with him. Among the weirdest 
is this palship with Santa, making Christ an accomplice 
in Main Street’s Christmas crime. But I am not at all sure 
that Jesus wants this association terminated. The “bums” 
who play Santa for money are just the type Jesus was 
always taking up with back in Palestine. I personally have 
reason to fear the day when Jesus stops associating 
with phonies. Anyway, the overstuffed men in red are not 
among the more subtle and dangerous phonies of our 
society. 
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CHRISTMAS 


BY RICHARD JOHN NEUHAUS 


Yes, you say, but the dressed up derelicts are not the 
issue. The problem is with the media men, manufacturers 
and shopkeepers for whom Santa and the Child are but 
puppets in the commercial exploitation of the wistful and 
the sacred. Be fair. They are only making a buck like 
everyone else. And aren’t we always urging that “Christ be 
brought into the marketplace’? You have heard it said: 
“We have to make Christ relevant to people where they 
are!” Good. For better or worse, the department store 
Christmas is where Americans are. And right in there 
is the Christ Child being as relevant as relevant can be. 

If we try to dissociate Jesus from the grubby business 
of Christmas, we may “purify” him right out of the con- 
sciousness of our contemporaries. We would be left with 
a theologically lucid image of Jesus carefully preserved 
within the four walls of our empty churches. Jesus 
was not known for keeping himself untainted by contact 
with the sordid and perverse. The job is not to get Christ 
out of Christmas, but to get the real Christ, the whole 
Christ, into Christmas. More on that later. First con- 
sider another version of Christmas that some people 
would like to get Christ out of. 

Unlike the Christmas of the commercial pitch, the other 
Christmas is soft and sweet and nostalgic. For the com- 
mercial Christmas we like to blame the shopkeepers, and_ 
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they come in for a verbal whipping from ten thousand 
pulpits each year. But this other Christmas of delusive 
sentimentality is our own handiwork. Consider the silly 
things done in the churches: the elaborate and, for the 
most part, tasteless decorations; the demeaning of God’s 
angelic warriors by turning them into sexless fairies or 
bouncing cherubs; the “worship of the Christ Child,” as 
though Jesus never grew up to be murdered as an adult 
extremist but was caught in Herod’s bloody scheme after 
all; the semi-annual homecoming of faithless folk who 
just adore the carol-sing on Christmas eve. 

Is this Christmas a more accurate statement of the 
Christ-event than the statement exhibited in a department 
store window? It is only more outrageous, for it is Christ 
in the name of Christ whereas the other is more candidly 
Christ in the name of the dollar. 

Last year the pastor of a liberal Presbyterian church 
touched in his Christmas sermon on the racist bigotry 
disguised by the kindly facade of his community. “We 
want our minister to speak on social questions,” declared 
the church’s distressed leaders, “but his timing was bad. 
That sort of thing is not for Christmas.” Be fair to these 
men. Decades of American Christmas piety taught them 
what is for Christmas. For Christmas this year — like 
last year, and way on back to that little white clapboard 
church where Grandma went — is the charming bundle 
of religious sedative to soften the blows of a hard world. 
The Christmas ceremony is the homage that unbelief pays 
to tradition. 

God knows, it is a hard world. And men will not, and 
should not, give up their suspicion that there is something 
better. We suspect we are meant to be more than we are 
in a world that is more than it is. Quench that intuition 
and we quench our humanity. The Christmas observance, 
for all its distortions, speaks to our yearning for that 
“more”. We cannot help but criticize, and we are tempted 
to laugh at, the things we do at Christmas. But there is 
something real there; to despise it is to despise an 
authentic part of the human experience. The problematic 
truth is that people do “find meaning” in Christmas. 

In their legitimate search for meaning people are en- 
couraged to look backwards. Christmas, for instance, 
seems designed to recapture some lost innocence of 
childhood. But the truth of Christmas is not so much a 
remembrance of things past as it is an anticipation of 
things to come. As it is usually observed, Christmas is a 
gazing into the rear view mirror in order to determine 
our direction. Such navigation is bound toward disaster. 
Surely there is value in knowing where we have been, 
to the extent it illuminates where we are going. But the 
gospel message is that paradise is not to be recaptured 
from the past but welcomed from the future. 

We must turn around our celebration of Christmas. 
We do not worship the child of memory, nor even the 
rebel rabbi of the cross, but the eternally risen Lord in 
whom is our promised destiny. To be sure, he cannot be 
separated from the Palestinian sojourn. In him all history 
— past, present, and future — holds together. The event 
of the incarnation is the good news that our time is not 
without purpose, that within our calendar days God is 
relentlessly and mysteriously present, preparing our world 
to receive his rule. 

Mystery is a word much used at Christmas. The “mys- 
tery of the incarnation”, the mystery of candlelight flick- 
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ering on gothic walls, the mystery of psalms and songs to 
ancient tune. It is a much abused word, it gets used to 
cover everything from the grace of God to the spine- 
tingling sensation of listening to boy sopranos at mid- 
night mass. Yet mystery is at the heart of it all. This is 
mystery, how the future of mankind came bawling into 
our history at a birth in Bethlehem. This is mystery, 
how that future keeps confronting us in the most unlikely 
ways: through the blacks who are the Jews of our time, 
America’s Israel; through students who prove their love 
in resistance to our wrong; through the peasants of Viet- 
nam and the starved corpses on the streets of Calcutta. 
This is the mystery of our future, that they will surely 
rise to witness against our power, pride and indifference. 

This is the present mystery of Christmas, revealing the 
future; they will come with him, dusty from the roads of 
Palestine, of the Congo, of Brazil and of Indochina, a 
great host of the unkempt, joined by our own neighbors 
in whom we failed to see “the mystery of the incarnation.” 

The aged who exhausted our compassion, the mentally 
ill we refused to understand, the poor we determined not 
to notice. 

Christmas is not finding our place in the lovely tableau 
of a silent and holy night long ago, Christmas is the 
mystery of God’s will in the present. Christmas is judg- 
ment. And to those who repent, Christmas is hope. 

I can understand why people want to separate Christ 
from the orgy of exploitation and sentimentality that we 
call Christmas. But he will not let us separate him. We 
don’t have to keep Christ in Christmas. He is already in 
it for keeps. It will not even do, as one churchman sug- 
gests, to transfer our celebration of Christmas to January 
6, following the eastern orthodox pattern. We cannot, 
God help us, evade December 25 of America 1969. Here 
the lordship of Christ must be asserted and celebrated 
or not at all. 

“Christ is indeed the Lord of all things,” Luther de- 
clares, “of good and bad, of angels and devils, of virgins 
and harlots . . . His Kingdom is not an outward body or 
government, yet everything is subject to him, whether 
spiritual or material, heavenly or hellish.” There is much 
that is hellish in our society and, in its own evasive, 
manipulative way, our Christmas observance adds to the 
hellishness. There is a terrible cruelty in suggesting, as our 
observance does suggest, that relief from the horrors of 


“Christ is not imprisoned 
in Christmas past, 
he is the liberated Lord.” 
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life is to be found in an annual game of “let’s pretend” 
with its pageants, tinsel and soft lights. We sense the 
pathos of man’s desperate effort to escape the brutal 
reality, if even for a moment. Thus Christmas becomes 
the supreme feast of despair. People leave our Christmas 
sanctuaries, eyes misted by the beauty of it all, and crying 
inside, “Oh God, if life were only like that!” But they 
have been tricked again; their yearning titillated but not 
satisfied; hungry people offered stones instead of bread. 
It is the feast of despair unless “Christ is indeed the 
Lord of all things.” The redemption of our prostituted 
observances depend on our readiness to assert and cele- 
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brate the claim of his lordship. This requires changing 
what we do around Christmas time in the churches. Per- 
haps, as is often suggested, we need to find new symbols 
to communicate what we mean by Christmas, but equally 
urgent is taking more seriously the symbols we already 
have that say so much more than we are ready to mean. 
“The startling truth,” writes J. B. Philips, “must break 
over us afresh — that we live on a visited planet.” 

Recently a group of liturgical scholars invited social 
scientists to discuss with them the possibility of develop- 
ing new symbols to communicate ideas such as incarna- 
tion, redemption, resurrection, judgment. Sociologist Peter 
L. Berger remarked to the liturgists and theologians, “You 
are frustrated because you feel you are not communicating 
with people inside the church and out. But I suspect the 
problem is not one of communication so much as it is of 
content. If you know what you want to say, I believe you 
will have gone a long way in finding the symbols to say 
it.” This sounds simplistic in a time when the conventional 
wisdom includes McLuhan’s maxim that the medium is 
the message. The fault is with the maxim. The question 
of truth cannot be evaded. The Christmas medium may 
be beautiful, moving, poetic and in some deeply felt sense 
“meaningful”. But is it true? That is, does what we say 
and do at Christmas reflect our understanding of the uni- 
verse in which we live, or is it a seductively fanciful 
escape from the reality we think we know too well? No 
revision of our observances will renew Christmas unless 
such revision grows out of the daring premise that “Christ 
is indeed the Lord of all things whether spiritual or ma- 
terial, heavenly or hellish.” 

Such a renewed feast is for grown up people. Christmas 
is for children, to be sure; but not so much for children 
still gullible enough to believe anything as for those who 
have become as children in the fervor of their response to 
the gospel of the Kingdom. Here is no place for the cloy- 
ing sweetness of fairy tales and pretty choirs; here is the 
startling news of God’s becoming man to make all things 
new. This does not mean that our Christmas observance 
should be bereft of beauty or poetry. It does mean Christ- 
mas should be relentlessly honest. 

If what we say about the lordship of Christ is true, we 
are compelled to stretch our imaginations to their limits 
in order to capture its meaning and, failing to capture it, 
to break into poetry of sheerest praise. The poetry of our 
praise, however, is no escape from the immediate. That is, 
when we envision the fields of Bethlehem, we envision 
them not so much as they were in the first century but 
as they are under the mortar fire of the 20th. We envision 
the trash strewn streets of Brooklyn, the bomb scarred 
valleys of Vietnam, the political prisons of Guatemala. 

Do not sing the Christmas songs if in order to do so 
you must block out what is contemporary and unpleasant. 
Do not praise the wonder unless you are prepared to 
undertake the work the wonder demands. The Christmas 
celebrated in song is not a magic moment of the past to 
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be retrieved, but the promise of a future to be realized. 
Christ is not imprisoned in Christmas past. He is the 
liberated Lord calling us to the works of liberation. If 
Christmas is to call men to new life, we must liberate our 
image of Christ from the Christmas observances that are 
dominated by the forced cheer and seductive nostalgia 
which are among the more pathetic forms of despair. 

Let the churches refuse this year to hold Christmas 
services designed to play to the gallery of pagans who 
will return at Easter to lunch on the hill of Calvary. We 
might even celebrate the Christ-Mass, the meal of com- 
munal commitment and hope, challenging the crowd not 
to admire the Christ Child but to follow the Christ. 
Church groups might well abandon their schedule of 
Christmas parties in the month of December and let the 
austerity of the weeks of Advent prepare us for the wonder 
of Christmas hope. Let preachers surprise their members 
who think they know what’s for Christmas. What’s for 
Christmas this year? The promise and challenge of God’s 
rule in justice and love. 

We liberate Christ from the perversions of Christmas 
not by trying to take him out of Christmas but by assert- 
ing his lordship within Christmas. Why should we sur- 
render this feast to the merchants of Main Street and to 
the spiritual tourists who crowd the churches twice a 
year? Those who would serve Christ can challenge those 
who would use Christ by demanding that merchants 
present the full picture in their display windows. Negotiate 
and demonstrate to get the beatitudes posted alongside the 
shepherds, the cross behind the creche, Jesus’ invitation 
to poverty beside the merchant’s pitch for possessions. It 
is not a bad thing if merchants wish to advertise the 
message of Jesus. But if they want to promote sales 
through the cult of divine babyhood, let them find another 
myth. Our job is not to deplore the presence of Christ 
in the commercial Christmas, but to help businessmen 
decide presenting the whole Christ or no Christ. 


“A Christmas of 
delusive sentimentality 
is our own handiwork” 


As for the tourists at Christmas services, let them be 
confronted by the pilgrims. If the churches ignored 
December 25, we would miss this chance. No doubt the 
television networks would produce their own midnight 
masses, delicately omitting references to the broken body, 
spilled blood and brutal death of the Christmas child. If 
the churches declined, others would take the lead in cele- 
brating what they think is the Christmas story, all smooth- 
ly refined to offend the sensibilities of no one, to challenge 
no one, to save no one. 

Christmas is here to stay, at least for the forseeable 
future. It is a piece of culture religion. The church’s job 
is to make the best of the feast, to reform it where pos- 
sible, to check its more outrageous perversions where 
necessary. And don’t worry about Christ being mixed up 
in this Christmas business. He is already liberated, his 
lordship is secure. His freedom is perfected in self-sur- 


rendering involvement in the ambiguous affairs of man. — 


The real issue this Christmas is whether we are liberated 


by the same involvement. * 
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“1 bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.” Luke 2:10 


Do 


® Our title comes from a book by J. B. Phillips, written 
a few years ago and published under the title New Testa- 
ment Christianity. The book contains an early chapter in 
which Dr. Phillips presents an imaginary conversation 
about our solar system between a senior and very experi- 
enced angel and a very young angel. Because the earth 
has been the scene of the advent and incarnation of 
Jesus, they refer to it as “the Visited Planet”. 

A year ago, men were getting their first close look at 
the moon through the eyes of three Apollo 8 astronauts. 
Edward B. Fiske, reporter for the New York Times de- 
scribed the event in these words: “On the first Christmas 
three wise men looked skyward and began following a star 
to Bethlehem. This year three men looked earthward and 
followed a man-made course around the moon.” 

On Christmas Day, 1968, viewers of the telecasts on 
earth heard the members of the Apollo crew, Borman, 
Anders and Lovell, read the first ten verses of the Book 
of Genesis, the story of creation. This was the most un- 
expected feature of what was generally anticipated as 
another scientific milestone and actually became a great 
technological triumph. 

In the United States, one Madalyn Murray O’Hair, an 
atheist whose persistent efforts are said to have been large- 
ly responsible for the outlawing of public school devotion- 
al exercises, complained about the astronauts reading 
words sacred only to Jews and Christians. The Soviet 
radio was puzzled and said: “It would be interesting to 
know what this means. Is it a joke or a space attempt 
to strengthen the authority of religion which has been 
shaken by the flight itself?” 

Those who ought to know are now predicting a “soft” 
landing of a manned space craft on Mars within the next 
decade or two. And from there . . . “The sky is the 
limit”! What is this going to mean for men and for the 
Christian faith? Dr. Rodney W. Johnson, a scientist from 
NASA (National Aeronautics and Space Administration), 
is considered to be America’s foremost authority on lunar 
bases. He has said: Reaching the moon, or Mars, for that 
matter, must not be . . . permitted to become a substitute 
for theological meaning and spiritual expression in our 
day. Rather, it must be an extension of the revelation of 
God in nature.” 

Dr. Johnson points out that the most frightening thought 
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regarding space exploration is that we might encounter 
a form of life with a higher intelligence than our own. 
Personally, he does not think we shall, but he also points 
out that there is in existence certain data which indicate 
the possibility of the existence of as many as one million 
civilizations in the universe besides our own. 


Certainly this means that we ought already to be think- 
ing out the implications of all of this for our theology and 
our Christian beliefs. We do not know yet whether or 
not other forms of life shall be found in the universe. We 
do not know whether such forms of life shall be “higher” 
or “lower” than life as we know it ourselves. One thing 
we must not do is shut out of our minds the possibilities, 
or think that the infinite God is limited to revelation only 
to our form of life. We have been reminded in many ways 
that our view of God is too small. And we must not thin! 
that his field of interest is restricted to our kind of wor! 
His is good news for “all”. 

And it is “good” news for all. News of the et 
God breaking into the world of time and space in 
to make his love real. Without acceptance of that offer of 
love ours is a world “at the end of its tether’, in need 
of escape — perhaps to outer space! Not many of our 
generation will ever escape from our world to some oth 
planet permanently; it is possible that all the other plancis 
might be found “hostile” to our form of life. But we can 
go on living in this world in company with one another if 
we can believe that ours, indeed, is a “visited planet’, 
visited by God in the interests of love, and if we can 
learn the lessons of that “visit”. 

The world of Joseph, Mary, the shepherds, and the wise 
men, is not as irrelevant to modern life as we may think 
Whatever discoveries remain to be made in the space 
world, there are truths yet to be grasped by men on 
earth. Among these, surely the greatest must be that word, 
“Unto you is born... a Saviour”! 


PRAYER 


Creator, Father and Spirit God, hear us as we pray. 
We give thanks at Christmas for him who came into our 
world and flesh, opening our eyes to see beyond the stars. 
Help us, too, to see the capabilities of human spirits, 
kindled by his example, to serve and sacrifice in Christian 
love. In his name. Amen. * By D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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@ “Beloved Fiducius, I send you sincere greetings 
praying for your continued health and prosperity, mindful 
always of the happy days we spent together in Athens. 
Most of all I value in recollection our talks while we 
strolled through the city (in the manner of the Peripa- 
tetics!) beneath the plane trees to the Agora, under the 
shadow of towering Acropolis and Areopagus, with the 
symbols of Athen’s greatness on every hand, her history 
and art and religion. 

Because recent developments since my return relate 
very closely to what we then discussed, I write to inform 
you of our present situation. As you know, I have been 
much involved in the contest between the followers of 
Paul and the party of Apollos to which I belong. Others, 
notably the Hebraists who claim to be ‘of Cephas’, are 
also opposed to Paul. We find them valuable allies and 
are prepared to make good use of them — for our own 
ends, of course. This I say to you, my esteemed Fiducius, 
because I know how truly you share my views. 

I really do not know which I find more insufferable, 
Paul’s authoritarianism or his occasional paternalism. In- 
deed the two are very closely related, as appears from 
statements he has made in two documents that I shall 
presently explain. In one he writes: “As my beloved sons 
I warn you; for though you have ten thousand instructors 
in Christ, yet have you not many fathers: wherefore 
I beseech you be followers of me.” In the other he says: 
“The third time I am ready to come to you; and I will not 
be burdensome to you; for I seek not yours, but you: 
for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children.” Thus he employs an inexcusable 
paternalism to strengthen his authority over us. 

As for you Romans, this authoritarianism makes no 
allowance for your love of independence; and as for us, 
it leaves no place for the spirit of free inquiry, or the 
titillating subtleties of speculation that belong to our glori- 
ous heritage. For Paul, truth is static, with no place for 
exciting quest or experimentation, and he is intolerant of 
views other than his own. 

When we sought to assert our freedom, he first paid us 
a hurried visit from Ephesus, following this with a curt 
letter in which he threatened, “If I come again, I will not 
spare.” Bold as a lion, is he not, to speak in such fashion? 
Yes, when at a distance; and at a distance he is likely to 
remain, for in spite of his promise he did not return but 
sent us another letter, a longer one, in which he said, 
“Some are puffed up, as though I would not come to you 
but I will come to you shortly.” Has he kept his word? 
By no means. Instead — what do you think? — he sent 
us yet another long letter! Many have capitulated, but 
we continue to stand firm in the face of his threat to take 
stern measures against us. So, as you Romans say, the 
die is cast. 

His authoritarianism creates serious problems for us, 
not least with regard to what Paul calls his preaching of 
the gospel. He even dares to defend his simplicity of utter- 
ance, calling it a studied simplicity. We are not deceived. 
Indeed, that is why we formed our party originally. We 
found the polished style of Apollos much more to our 
liking, his eloquence and philosophical depth — for, as 
you well know, We Greeks have ever admired great 
rhetoric. (Admittedly, we wish this learned Alexandrian 
would openly lend us more support; we have tried to per- 
suade him to revisit Corinth, but without success as yet.) 
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But to return to Paul, he would have us believe that the 
whole gospel is comprehended in one word ‘Christ Cruci- 
fied’. In so doing, he deliberately creates obstacles in the 
way of progress — deliberately, I say, because he himself 
acknowledges so much. To the majority of my people, he 
concedes, the message of the cross is so much foolishness; 
and for the Jews (very numerous in Corinth since 
Claudius expelled them from Rome) that same message 
of the cross is a stumbling block, so that they refer to us 
Christians as followers of ‘the hanged one’. Can you 
blame them? 

Consider, too, his resurrection teaching. One might 
think he would have profited from what happened on 
his first coming to Athens where the philosophers respond- 
ed with laughter and derision. Did that dissuade him? Not 
at all. The man is beside himself. Without doubt he is 
anti-intellectual. It matters nothing to him that his gospel 
should be unintelligible, particularly to the most learned. 
He simply retorts: “Where is the wise? Where is the 
scribe? Where is the disputer of the world? Has not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world? Or again, “The 
natural man receives not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them; because they are spiritually discerned.” Even more 
daringly he writes in his last letter: “If our gospel be hid, 
it is hid to them that are lost, in whom the god of this 
world has blinded the minds of them that believe not.” 

Here in Corinth, we have at least tried to grapple with 
this credibility gap in order to render the gospel more 
acceptable to the man in the market place, and especially 
to the cultured. The most progressive of our party, in 
order to remove needless offense, have therefore sought 
to interpret the concept of resurrection as relating to the 
past, to be understood in a purely spiritual sense or as 
implying the continued influence of Jesus despite the 
fact of His death. But Paul will have none of this de- 
mythologizing. (Greek apomythologesis). With him it 
is a matter of “No resurrection, no gospel’. In that in- 
furiatingly authoritarian style of his, he leaves no room 
for discussion at all. “If there is no resurrection,” he 
writes, “then Christ is not risen; and if Christ is not risen, 
your faith is vain.” .. . 

(Here the text is badly mutilated.) 

. emphasis on the uniqueness of the gospel renders 
the church irrelevant in its failure to address itself to 
the realities of our situation. He actually seems to regard 
the church as an end in itself, (that is, apart from its 
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responsibility to witness to those without), and so he 
calls us to separate or ghetto existence, (the Greek 
apomonosis suggests deliberate isolationism) insisting that 
the church can hope to serve the world only as it stands 
over and against the world. He totally fails to take into 
account the many diversities of religious belief. 

As everyone knows, we Greeks are much devoted to 
religion, so that your Petron hardly exaggerates in saying 
that in Athens it is easier to find a god than a man. At 
one extreme we have the Stoics, and you, dear Fiducius, 
know all about these, for Stoicism has had no more dis- 
tinguished devotees than some of your own nation, such 
as the younger Cato and especially Seneca (whose noble 
brother Gallio was pro-Consul here in Achaia before his 
late lamented death). On the basis of Stoic pantheism, 
where the gods are worshipped as Cosmic Spirit or 
Reason (or, if you will, as the ground of our being) life 
must be accepted with its pleasures and mischances with- 
out reservation. From there we pass to the other extreme, 


Some striking parallels to the problems facing the 
church today are brought to light in this private letter 
from a certain Christophilus to a fellow Christian in 
Rome supposedly written soon after Paul's second epistle 
to the Corinthians. This imaginary document comes from 
the pen of Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson of Grace Church, 
Calgary. It deals with the new morality, the God is dead 
philosophy, and the appropriate place of structure within 
the life and work of the church, among other things. 


to the Epicureans for whom the gods are dead, and life’s 
supreme end becomes the pursuit of sensuous pleasure 
— you know, “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die.” But Paul, with his exclusivist gospel, makes every- 
thing in the nature of dialogue with other religions im- 
possible. And think, my dear friend, of the disastrous 
effect that all this has on the image of the church. Some- 
how we must... 

(Here again the manuscript is defective.) 

. . further examples. The one has to do with ethical 
standards. We had replied to his brusque ‘letterette’ 
(which, by the way, we shall contrive to consign to obliv- 
ion), challenging him on certain matters and sending him 
a few conundrums to keep him busy! For instance, we 
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asked: ‘How can we separate ourselves from fornicators 
(which he had commanded us to do) unless we quit the 
world altogether?” His answer, still in the same authori- 
tarian mood, is that every Christian is subject to a rigid 
code of rules. Little does he understand that we Greeks 
have always preferred a more relaxed way of life. He 
charges our women with immodesty and all of us with 
debauching the observance of the Lord’s Supper. His in- 
flexible system, a legalistic code of do’s and dont’s, I 
understand to be derived from the Holy Writings of the 
Jews, as though anything so ancient could still be held 
as binding on people today. We insist that the gospel is a 
liberating philosophy, introducing us to a new morality, 
(not really so new, certainly not for the atheistic Epicur- 
eans) so that for the Christian all things become lawful. 
For instance, we hold ourselves free to do deliberately 
what animals do instinctively for the satisfying of natural 
appetites as gifts of God. 

Unfortunately, we have extremists in our ranks, such 
as those who, for various reasons, find themselves hostile 
to the existing social order; being anxious to overthrow the 
establishment (the Greek he kathestekuia taxis would 
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cover both persons and customs), they hope to use the 
church as an instrument of revolt against law and order. 
Also we had a regrettable case of incest (even we who 
believe in sexual freedom draw the line at that), and 
Paul of course has turned this to his advantage in enforc- 
ing his puritanical (semnotuphia is a composite word, 
used in a good or bad sense according to the context) 
principles. ... 

(At this point we encounter a further break in the text.) 

. and, I should add, his supporters. In addition to his 
occasional emissaries, he has even selected a few men 
to govern us, forsooth — on the ground that the life of 
the church must be properly structured and_ rightly 
ordered. These men, of course, he is careful to choose 
from his own party, men such as Stephanas, Fortunatas, 
and Achaicus and Chloe. Such, he says, is his practice 
in all the churches, to appoint presbyters as spiritual over- 
seers, investing them with authority for this function. All 
of which, let me say, I find quite intolerable. 

Now we wait to see what will transpire. Will Paul 
indeed return to Corinth? Always he promises, but never 
ventures. Hypocritically he explains his continued ab- 
scence thus: “I call God for a record upon my soul, that 
to spare you I came not as yet to Corinth . . . I deter- 
mined not to come to you again in heaviness.” But he 
still speaks of his “readiness to revenge all disobedience”. 
Will he come? We shall see. 

As soon as I know how these troubles are to be re- 
solved I shall write again. Meantime Fiducius, farewell. 
Accept my Christian love and ever keep me in your 
remembrance.” 

CHRISTOPHILUS 
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Do you think, in view of 

the fact that the Bible con- 
tains so many long genealog- 
ical records and other things of 
no or very small interest to us, 
that the Bible could be abridged 
to half its present length and 
thus become more readable? 


BA No, I don’t. When I was 

a boy there was issued a 
“Shorter Bible” that raised a big 
row on the ground that the word 
of God was being mutilated. It 
didn’t appeal at all, and I haven’t 
seen a copy of it for years. I 
say “no” on a literary basis. I 
don’t wish anyone to edit an 
author’s work for me. For ex- 
ample Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book is extremely long, but 
a serious student of Browning 
doesn’t wish anyone to edit this 
for him. I do not oppose the 
use of sections for various studies, 
but if we are going to publish a 


Bible, let it be the whole Bible 
as “wholeness” was set for us 
centuries ago. The reader, if 
serious, will do his own editing. 
Cutting out sections of any book 
in the Bible is likely to spoil 
what at some time was intended 
to be a total effect. I am not 
saying that all portions of the 
Bible are of equal value — far 
from it — but I am saying there 
is an integrity to a writing, 
despite duplications, etc. That in- 
tegrity should be respected. I 
find a certain majesty in the 
genealogical lists. Most of these 
folk were obscure people, but 
they had their place in the pro- 
cession of the faithful, and I 
hope we have ours. 


What does I John 4:4 
mean? (Ye are of God, little 
children, and have overcome 


them because greater is he that 
is in you than he that is in this 
world’). 


The fear of demons, all 

about us, which was preva- 
lent in biblical times, may be 
compared in our day to the fear 
that so many people have of 
the nuclear bomb, the danger 
of world-wide destruction. John 
states that the power of the Spirit 
of God is greater than the power 
of any demon, anywhere. I would 
paraphrase the verse in this way, 
“My bairns, you are victors; 
the Spirit of God in your life 
is more powerful than any spirit 
around you.” 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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@ Malawi, a long, narrow country in east central Africa, 
is the newest area of service overseas of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. And a young couple, the Rev. Brian 
and Mrs. Crosby, have been appointed to serve there 
with the Church of Central Africa, (Presbyterian). 

Located south of the equator, Malawi is about the size 
of Nova Scotia, with a population of over four million. 
Apart from the 400 miles of lakeshore and part of 
the south, most of the country rises over 3,000 feet above 
sea level, with mountain peaks towering to 10,000 feet. 
The pleasant climate and outstandingly beautiful scenery 
has drawn settlers and tourists from many lands. 

The country’s economic development has been slow 
because of a lack of mineral resources and communica- 
tion problems. Although agriculture is mainly at a sub- 
sistence level, cash crops such as tobacco, tea, peanuts 
and cotton are being steadily developed. Almost 50% 
of Malawi’s budget comes from development aid of the 
British government and that country receives over 45% 
of the export trade. But since independence in 1964, 
the Malawi government has forged ahead with a develop- 
ment program to make the country self-reliant. Unlike 
other central African countries, Malawi has a high density 
of population. Because of this and the lack of major 
industrial development many of the men have tradition- 
ally found employment in the mines of Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 

From the Middle Ages until the close of the 19th 
century, the atrocities of the slave trade severely damaged 
the tribal structure — in the 19th century 19,000 Malawi 
slaves passed through Zanzibar annually. 

Scottish missionary Dr. David Livingstone was the first 
of a flow of British missionaries to Malawi. They, to- 
gether with the traders and colonial administration 
brought the slave trade to an end. In the 1890s the 
present boundaries were drawn, further breaking up the 
tribal system, and Nyasaland, as the country was named, 
became the British Protectorate. But in 1953, through 
pressure from white settlers and against the wishes of 
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the African people, Nyasaland was joined with Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia in the Central African Federa- 
tion. This white-dominated union was a political disaster 
and was dissolved 10 years later. In 1964 Northern 
Rhodesia became independent under the name of Zam- 
bia, and Nyasaland as Malawi, the ancient name of that 
area. 

Since the day of Livingstone the Church of Scotland 
has been very active in Malawi. The Church of Central 
Africa, (Presbyterian), no longer a mission but an 
independent church, formed by the amalgamation of two 
synods of the Church of Scotland with one of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, is the largest denomination in Malawi. 
It is a member of the Christian Council of Malawi, affili- 
ated with the All Africa Council of Churches and the 
World Council. 

The Christian Council combines with the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Christian Service Committee of 
the Churches of Malawi “on projects for the service of 
the people of Malawi in order to improve their spiritual 
and material well-being’. And so the church continues 
to play an important role in the general development of 
the country, which it has done throughout its history. 

Youth work will be the field in which Mr. Crosby will 
serve. In 1967 the church acquired a centre suitable for 
training young people in church work and _ leadership. 
It is a former hotel on the slopes of Mt. Mlanje in south- 
eastern Malawi, with excellent scope for camping and 
outdoor activities. Until now the centre could only be 
used when a pastor or youth leader was free to take 
youngsters there. But the church wants to have a year 
round program set up. Mr. Crosby will work with the 
church in establishing such a scheme, and the Crosbys 
will live at the centre where he will direct the program. 

In a rapidly developing country such as Malawi, youth 
work is vitally important. And the Crosbys hope that 
from this beginning the partnership between The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada and the Church of Central 
Africa, (Presbyterian) will live and grow.* 
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MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 


Story and photos 
BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


® An unobtrusive sign outside its gothic structure is the 
only evidence that something unusual is happening in 
Toronto’s College Street United Church. 

Yet hundreds of disturbed, unhappy people are dis- 
covering new hope and self-understanding in a mental 
health clinic of the nearby Toronto Western Hospital, set 
up last November in the Christian education wing of the 
church. 

Headed by psychiatrist Dr. Jim MacDonald, an elder 
in St. Andrew’s Humber Heights Presbyterian Church, a 
staff of about 20 handle 500 visits a month. 

It all started when a driving snow storm stranded 
medical students en route to the hospital, and Dr. Mac- 
Donald, Dr. Alan Preston and United Church hospital 
chaplain the Rev. Ted Poulter got to talking about the 
need for a community mental health centre. The hospital’s 
out-patient facilities were severely strained as it attempted 
to meet the pressing needs of the low-income population 
area. But where could such a centre be located — there 
certainly wasn’t room at the hospital. 

And then somebody thought of the church. Would it be 
a possibility? They decided to find out. 

Even though some members had doubts at first, the 
proposal received enthusiastic response from the minister, 
the Rev. Welburn Jones, and the congregation. An educa- 
tional session with Dr. MacDonald led to unanimous 
approval from the church’s official board. 

And before too long, a crew composed mainly of Dr. 
MacDonald and his staff was hard at work in the church, 
doing carpentry, painting and plastering. 

On entering the clinic, you are immediately aware of 
a homey, peaceful atmosphere and friendly people about, 
unlike the usual impersonality of a busy hospital. The 
receptionist at the door greets patients with a warm smile, 
and takes information quickly and efficiently. 

Where do the patients come from? About half are re- 
ferred from various agencies in the city, others just walk 
in off the street, seeking help. 

Newcomers over 90 of them a month — are inter- 
viewed, sometimes for up to two hours, to discover what 
help may be needed. The staff, including the nurse, three 
social workers, day care nurse, occupational therapist and 
three secretaries, function as a close-knit team. Those with 
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psychiatric training work with patients under the guidance 
of the psychiatrists. 

A steady stream of patients come to the clinic, operat- 
ing five days a week, from 9-5. The social workers and 
nurse take calls and do preliminary interviews on the 
phone. 

“Our primary purpose is to be available with a mini- 
mum of delay or difficulty,” says Dr. MacDonald. “We 
try to provide rapid assessment of the problem and treat 
acute disorders, such as drug problems, severe anxiety or 
depression and other major mental illnesses.” Persons 
too ill for out-patient treatment may be admitted to the 
30-bed unit in the Toronto Western Hospital. 

Some patients spend the day, from 9 to 4, in the day 
treatment centre. You can always find some of them 
relaxing there in a room comfortably outfitted with easy 
chairs. Their day begins with group therapy sessions 
where difficulties are brought out into the open as each 
one begins to relate to the others through personal con- 
tact and understanding. 

As part of the occupational therapy program, patients 
make their own lunch in the spacious kitchen and do the 
shopping, too. They can bring hobbies along to the clinic, 
even paint walls if they wish! Mere busywork is avoided, 
practical things that the patients really enjoy is the rule. 
Sometimes there are team sports in the gym. And groups 
go on little jaunts around the city, an activity keenly en- 
joyed by seven new Canadians who went out one day to 
see the sights. 

Young people, about 10 a week, come seeking help 
in kicking the drug habit. Some have given it up and 
find they now can’t face life without drugs. Others have 
become psychotic. Or parents may bring their teen-ager, 
fearful because they have found marijuana in his bed- 
room. 

“What most of these people need badly is help in find- 
ing an accepting, caring community, so we try to get the 
patients to assume responsibility for one another,” says 
the doctor. For instance, two newcomers to Canada in the 
same profession help each other through their personal 
knowledge of the problems each faces. A depressed house- 
wife who feels alienated from everyone finds open com- 
panionship. And a teen-ager having problems with final 
exams discovers stability and self-confidence. 

The clinic also functions as a teaching unit for the 
university, occupational therapy nursing, social work and 
medical students. 

Dr. MacDonald is happy that a church building is being 
used to help disturbed people. And the congregation of 
120 continues to show their interest and concern. On 
their own they have renovated the kitchen and dining 
room using equipment from the hospital. One man 
created useful tables from unwanted stainless steel from 
the hospital. 

The church receives no financial benefits, asking only 
that the hospital pay the difference in operating costs 
and for alterations. And they still use the facilities for 
Christian education. 

Until being approached by the hospital, the dwindling 
congregation had not been able to find any meaningful 
way of serving the changing community around the church. 
Now they have discovered a new and vital reason for 
existence and Christian witness in the heart of a sprawling 
metropolis. * 
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News 


Lamp report widely used 

The interest in the LAMP report 
submitted to general assembly last 
June has exceeded expectations. Dur- 
ing October sample copies of the re- 
port’s “popular edition” were mailed 
to ministers, clerks of session and a 
number of lay folk on a mailing list. 
Soon orders came in for more and 
the supply of 4,000 was quickly ex- 
hausted. A second printing has now 
been authorized and 5,000 more copies 
are ready now. This should take care 
of back orders and new requests. 

The report has turned out to be a 
highly useful document. Its 32 recom- 
mendations touch on many areas of 
church life, with many of them of 
direct concern to congregations and to 
individual Christians. Recommenda- 
tion 2 which concerns committee 
structure and number 7 which deals 
with congregational purpose and goals 
have attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, while recommendation 28 calling 
for five years of study and experimen- 
tation has been regarded by many 
people as a sign of genuine hope. 

One section of the report is devoted 
to the issues which many people raised 
during the year that culminated in the 
LAMP report. These issues deal 
largely with attitudes, motivations and 
the general purposes underlying our 
Christian life and mission. These dis- 
cussions do not have clearcut recom- 
mendations attached to them, but they 
do offer indications of the way our 
church should go in dealing with af- 
fluence and poverty, in creating proper 
relationships between persons of dif- 
ferent languages, ages, genders, de- 
nominations and gifts, and in finding 
appropriate styles of authority, com- 
munication and decision-making. This 
large section of the report is already 
providing material for many vital dis- 
cussions across our church, and _ is 
aided by a study-action guide called 
“Clues” which is printed separately 
and is enclosed with every copy of the 
report that goes out. 

As most people are aware, the com- 
mittee responsible for the LAMP re- 
port under the excellent leadership of 
Rev. Dr. Charles Cochrane, was dis- 
banded after the report was submitted 
to the general assembly. This has 
caused many to wonder whether every- 
thing would now be left up to the 
congregations and whether the church 
at the national level would cease to 
participate in the task of renewal. It 
can now be reported that a committee 
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of the administrative council has been 
asked to give leadership in planning 
and development at all levels of church 
life. Under the chairmanship of Rev. 
George Sparks of Ottawa, it is already 
hard at work. Its title: “The Com- 
mittee on Organization and Planning 
—Agency for LAMP.” We can look 
forward to strong leadership and help 
from this agency and its executive 
director who is soon to be appointed. 

If you want a copy of the report 
for your personal use you may obtain 
one. They are free of charge. Those re- 
sponsible for distribution have adopted 
a rule-of-thumb that congregations 
who send in requests should receive 
roughly 10 to 20 copies depending on 
membership and degree of interest. 
But reasonable requests will not be 
refused, and a vigorous congregation 
that is serious about making use of the 
report will receive as many as they can 
effectively use. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that individuals pool their re- 
quests wherever possible. It is easier 
and cheaper to send several to one 
address than to send out single copies. 
Simply write to LAMP, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 


WATER STREAMS from the power pum 


sionary appointment year for all who 
graduate from theological colleges. 
With many small, multiple point 
charges in the synod concern was ex- 
pressed whether this might make it 
difficult to provide ordained ministers 
for these charges. The home mission 
secretary, Dr. H. A. Doig, said that 
this move might strengthen the minis- 
try and make for more favourable ~ 
minister-congregational relations. 

Dr. J. A. Munro and Mr. Hamilton 
Cassels, Q.C., were welcomed in the 
interests of the National Development 
Fund. There was serious concern ex- 
pressed by many that a large number 
of congregations are ignoring the op- 
portunity afforded by the fund to chal- 
lenge many in the church who feel no 
challenge in the day to day work in 
their own community. 

The life and work committee was 
instructed to review the structure of 
the synod committees with a view to 
more effective functioning. The synod 
installed Miss Jean Clarke as synod 
deaconess to serve as associate region- 
al secretary. In seeking to further boys’ 
work in the synod, Dr. John A. John- 
ston, national president of Boys’ 


used for irrigation at Isagarh, India. It was 


given by Leaside Presbyterian Church, Toronto, and will be cared for by Elder M. P. H. 
Singh. The Rev. Angus McKay is in the picture. 


The Atlantic Synod 

Concern for the work of the church 
of Jesus Christ at home and overseas 
was evident at the Synod of the At- 
lantic Provinces. Meeting in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Moncton, N.B., for 
the first time since 1906 members of 
synod showed a practical concern for 
Nigeria/Biafra by making an offering 
on three different occasions for Can- 
airelief funds. The synod was moved 
by the eyewitness report of the mod- 
erator of general assembly, Dr. E. H. 
Johnson. 

On the Canadian scene the synod 
learned with mixed reactions of the 
possible ending of the ordained mis- 


Brigade of Canada was well received 
as one of the speakers in connection 
with the Christian education commit- 
tee’s report. He also spoke to the re- 
port of the committee on history as_ 
convener of the assembly’s committee 
on history, and- outlined the plans for 
the 1975 centennial celebrations of 
our church. 

Elected as moderator was the Rey. 
Fred. Pauley, minister of the Durham- 
West River charge in Pictou Presby- 
tery. Within the bounds of his charge 
one of the first Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Colleges in Canada was founded, 
in 1848. The synod agreed to meet in 
Pictou Presbytery next year in First 
Church, Stellarton. % 
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The synod recommended to pres- 
byteries that they make use of the 
tapes that are available from the “Back 
To God Hour” sponsored by the 
Christian Reformed Church. The synod 
agreed to invite the moderator and 
commissioners of the 1970 general as- 
sembly to be our guests at a dinner 
in Halifax. 

The colleges committee reported 
that there are 15 men preparing for 
the ministry and three young women 
enrolled at Ewart College. 

— E. H. Bean 


Toronto and Kingston 


The Reverend J. W. McBride of 
Brampton was elected moderator of 
the Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
which met in Knox’s Church, Galt, 
October 17-19. 

The synod introduced some new 
features such as convening Friday 
noon and continuing through until 
Sunday afternoon. Reports, too, were 
examined by working groups and later 
presented with suggestions of the 
working groups. 

The Reverend G. M. Docherty of 
Washington, D.C., delivered two ad- 
dresses to the synod and one at the 
Sunday morning service at Knox’s 
Church. His theme “God’s word of 
Judgment and Mercy Today”, and the 
discussions that followed were greatly 
appreciated. 

On recommendation of The Record 
committee it was agreed to suggest 
“that notable scholars of our church 
be asked to write expository articles’, 
and that “expository articles on the 
various doctrines of the Westminster 


_ Confession of Faith” be printed peri- 


_ odically in The Record. 


The synod will meet next year in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Campbellford, 
on the first Friday after Thanksgiving 
at two p.m. 

Donald McQueen 


Saskatchewan 


The Synod of Saskatchewan meeting 
in Swift Current, October 21-23, elect- 
ed as moderator the Rev. D. R. Fou- 
bister of Parkview Church, Saskatoon. 
The Rev. G. A. Johnston of St. Paul’s, 
Prince Albert was named synod clerk. 
The synod voted against amalgama- 
ting with the Synod of Alberta; it 
reiterated its request for a superinten- 
dent of missions; and it accorded 
svecial praise to the Rev. Malcolm 
Muth for his fine work in northern 
Saskatchewan. 

It was learned that a complete his- 
tory of the synod is to be ready for 
the centenary of Saskatchewan; the 
Rey. R. J. Bernhardt of Biggar, is 
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Typical “lost and found” 
youngsters that become permanent 
residents of our Homes 


: , 


A Young Life— 
Most Wonderful Gift of AIL! 


According to a United Nations 
survey, and others, half of the world’s 
children experience some form of 
deprivation and neglect. This Christ- 
mas season hundreds of thousands 
will go to bed hungry—some will not 
have a bed or home to call their own. 

Applications to our Homes and 
schools on behalf of these needy 
children from social welfare workers, 
government and mission agencies are 
unending and urgent. Many have been 
abandoned or are the victims of pov- 
erty, war and disease. Once cleaned 
up, fed and loved, they are as lovely 
as kiddies in any home. 

You or your family can sponsor a 


girl or boy for just $12 per month. You 
will receive the child’s photo, personal 
history, description of the Home, etc. 
Your child knows who you are and 
will reply if you correspond. (If of 
pre-school age the housemother or 
superintendent will write.) All letters 
are translated in our overseas Offices. 
For over 30 years Christian Children’s 
Fund has used this “Person-to-Person” 
plan to provide an intimate relation- 
ship between the sponsor and an 
appreciative “adoptee”. 

Will you share your blessings this 
season with a needy child? Some areas 
of greatest need are: India, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Haiti, South America. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r= CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA"=4 


I wish to “‘sponsor” a boy [J girl [J for 
one year in Se SE eG cocoon cae sea 
(Name Country ) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 


full year (] first month [J 

I cannot “‘sponsor”’ a child but want 
tonhelp by ivine Posse womens 
[] Please send me more information. 


Name 


Place Soitca. nee erse ce tcee Province sn.e--: 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA P-12-9 § 


CCF is experienced, effi- © 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved © 
by the Income Tax ; 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 3 
Children’s Fund has been ™™ 
helping children around 

the world since 1938 and at present assists | 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 
Homes and projects in over 50 countries. 
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synod historian. The students and 
colleges committee was dissolved and 
a new committee on ministry estab- 
lished, to be primarily responsible for 
continuing education for ministers, A 
special committee was set up to 
examine our form of government es- 
pecially the role of synods. 

Robert R. Robinson 


Hamilton and London 


The Synod of Hamilton and Lon- 
don, meeting in Mount Zion Church, 
Ridgetown, October 27-29, chose the 
Rey. William Weir, Knox Church, 
Stratford, as moderator. 

The first of two addresses under the 
auspices of the committee on evan- 
gelism and social action was given by 
Prof. Alan Farris, Knox College. “If 
we can ascertain’, he said, “the real 
interest, the real anxieties, the real 
frustrations of modern man, and then 
learn how to relate the gospel to 
those specific problems, then we will 
not fail to be relevant. This involves 
identification, empathy and _ under- 
standing but not accommodation.” 

It was reported that attendance at 
synod camps had declined about nine 
percent from the previous year. The 
suggestion to appoint church counsel- 
lors in each congregation was referred 
to presbyteries and sessions for study 
as was also the matter of Christian 
education in the schools. 

The 97th meeting will be held in 
St. George’s Church, London, com- 
mencing the fourth Monday in Octo- 
ber, 1970. 

R. Russell Gordon 


British Columbia 


The Synod of British Columbia 
met from Friday evening, October 17 
until Sunday afternoon, October 19, 
in Central Church, Vancouver. Mem- 
bers decided to meet on a week-end 
again next year, and to allow for 
group discussion of reports before 
formal presentation. 

Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, moderator 
of the last general assembly, addressed 
the synod at dinner on Friday evening 
and then at the opening sederunt. 

The Rev. Alan M. Beaton of Knox 
Church, Victoria, was elected mod- 
erator of the synod. 


Managers’ conference 

“Planning and Finance” was the 
theme of a Presbyterian Board of 
Managers Conference held in Bonar- 
Parkdale Church, Toronto, on October 
26. 

Starting with a church service at 
which the Rev. John A. Robertson 
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THE FIRST Presbyterian Board of Managers Conference held in Toronto was addressed 


by Controller Margaret Campbell, who spoke on “Planning the Priorities of the Budget”. 


spoke on “Faith and Finance”, the 
conference continued through the after- 
noon with speeches by Mrs. Margaret 
Campbell, a controller in Toronto; 
Alex Deans, assistant secretary, board 
of stewardship and budget; and Doug- 
las G. Zimmerman, an_ industrialist. 
Ralph H. Rafter acted as chairman. 

The boards of 48 congregations in 
Toronto were represented by 100 dele- 
gates. A similar conference will be 
held next year. 


Preaching missions 

The Rev. Max Putnam of St. An- 
drew’s church, Kingston, Ont., was the 
preacher at a mission in November in 
Markham, Ont., sponsored by St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church. 

From December 3-7 Rev. Dr. 
George M. Docherty of New York is 
to preach in Bonar-Parkdale Presby- 
terian church in Toronto. Week night 
services will start at 7.30 with a hymn 
sing and question box. 

The committee on evangelism and 
social action of the synod of Toronto 
and Kingston chose Parkdale as the 
first in a series of mission locations. 


Dr. Fowler to retire in 1971 

At its semi-annual meeting in Oc- 
tober the administrative council was 
given notice by Rev. Dr. L. H. Fowler 
that he wishes to retire as secretary of 
the council in June, 1971. 

The retirement does not apply to his 
position as a joint clerk of the general 
assembly. 

The council, after recording its ap- 
preciation for the notice being so far 
in advance, and the fact that Dr. 
Fowler has waived the right to name 
his successor as clerk, voted to call 
for nominations from presbyteries im- 
mediately. 

Nominations will be for an assistant, 
pro tem, to the secretary of the ad- 
ministrative council as of June, 1970, 
and successor to Dr. Fowler as secre- 


tary of the council as of June, 1971. 

It is understood that the nominee 
should have the qualifications to be- 
come a clerk of the general assembly, 
should the 1971 general assembly de- 
cide to appoint him as such, 

Notice of his intention was given 
by Dr. Fowler because in May, 1971 
he will reach the age of 68 at which 
ministers may retire from full-time ser- 
vice after a minimum of 40 years in 
the ministry. 

Plans for a 1971 Presbyterian Con- 
gress, to be held from Thursday, June 
24 to Sunday, June 27, were presented 
by Mrs. K. Denton Taylor, chairman 
of the congress committee. 

The council approved the allocation 
of $150,000 from the National De- 
velopment Fund for extension of the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre which min- 
isters to the needs of Indian Canadians 
at Kenora, Ont. 

It authorized the executive to pro- 
ceed with appointment of a director of 
planning and development, as request- 
ed by the organization and planning 
committee of the council. 


Moderator in Ottawa 

Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, moderator 
of the last general assembly, visited the 
city of Ottawa on Sunday, October 19. 

In the morning he preached in Knox 
Church, where the congregation was 
celebrating its 125th anniversary. 

On Sunday evening Dr. Johnson 
spoke in St. Stephen’s Church at a 
special presbytery service in his hon- 
our. The Welsh choir led the praise. 
The moderator and his wife were 
guests at a reception afterwards. St. 
Stephen’s was celebrating its 25th an- 
niversary, and Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie 
Bell was the preacher in the morning. 


Ewart College courses 4 
Miss Margaret Webster, principal of 
Ewart College, has announced the 
establishment of two church related 
courses in social services, in co 
‘ 
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operation with Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute. Ewart College students who 
elect to specialize in social services 
may incorporate these courses into 
their training program at Ewart Col- 
lege. 

The two courses were planned by an 
advisory committee, interdenomina- 
tional in membership, as a consultative 
body to the R.P.I. staff. 

The social service electives have 
been arranged to broaden the educa- 
tional function of Ewart College. 

The 1969 general assembly approv- 

ed the policy recommendation of the 
Ewart College Board that the primary 
purpose of the College be to provide 
specialist training in Christian educa- 
tion for men and women. 
There have been no male registrants 
_to date under the new co-educational 


policy. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On October 31 the receipts 
from congregations for the 
general assembly’s budget — 
totalled $1,204,343, as com- 
pared to $1,217,694 at that 
date in 1968. 


ahs wen 1s 054 Feeding hungry children 
as against $1,794,591 for that — isn't enough for Oxfam 


period last year. 


This child and others like him need food now. 
Without adequate: diet, he will never have the 


health and strength to help himself. 
You th So Oxfam feeds a lot of hungry people. 

But disease, ignorance and centuries-old 
a methods of cultivation will keep hungry people 
hungry. Food for today is not enough. 
Oxfam wants to tackle hunger at its roots. 
So we help a farmer to learn better ways to 
cultivate his land and a mother to learn how to 
feed and care for her children. We help with 
literacy programs, medical services and schools. 
All constructive things to build a better, 
self-sufficient tomorrow. 
But the need for funds is urgent. 
That’s where you come in. 
Please. Give to Oxfam. 
This Christmas give more than just food for 
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_ YOUNG PEOPLE of Calgary Presbyterian 
_ churches entered a float in the Stampede 


_ Youth Parade with the theme “‘youth puts a hungry child. 

_ the church in orbit” winning the first prize Keep him from being hungry again. 
for the church section. The $50 they 
received was presented to Dr. E. H. ARIO OOD AOD OOOOD ADDO OO UOUOIOOCIOIIOR 
Johnson, moderator of the last general PR 


OXFAM OF CANADA 


97 Eglinton East 
Toronto 315, Ontario 


assembly, for the Nigeria/Biafra relief 
fund. From left is: John Barton, Dr. 
Johnson, Diana McIntosh, Bruce Barton, 
Dale Ritchie, and Miss Ruby Walker, 


presbytery deaconess. Here is my gift of $ 


for your work. 
The Rev. Paul Walker of Glace 


Bay, N.S., was theme speaker at the Name 

Atlantic Synod PYPS Thanksgiving Address 

‘conference, on ‘“Icthous — What 

Now?” It was held in Zion Church, Spe are fet een hires 
Charlottetown. Rev. Alex Zeidman of 

the Scott Mission, Toronto, spoke on all donations are tax deductible 

his work there, his work in Nigeria/ Oxfam tackles hunger at its roots 


Biafra,and Canairelief. 
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Books 


For Christmas Reading and Giving 


MAY- YOUR’ FIRST LOVE BE 
YOUR LAST, by Gregory Clark 

This delightful collection of stories 
takes its title from the one that tells 
how the author fell in love at age 
13. with a Presbyterian minister’s 
daughter. Seven years later he met 
and married her. Here are 27 Cana- 
dian stories of the kind that only 
Gregory Clark tells so well. (McClel- 
land and Stewart, $4.95) 


SALLY GO ROUND THE SUN, 
by Edith Fowke 

Three hundred singing games, 
skipping and ball-bouncing rhymes 
have been put together in a beautiful 
book for children from five to 11. 
Illustrated in colour. this volume is a 
collection of Canadiana that can be 
used for children’s parties or simply 
to amuse and entertain the young 
reader. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$6.95) 


CHRISTMAS, A PICTORIAL PIL- 
GRIMAGE, by Pierre Benoit and 
others. 

Father Benoit is an authority on 
biblical archaeology. With the assist- 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


To help relieve discomfort when 
dentures slip down and come loose, 
just sprinkle FASTEETH on your 
plates. FASTEETH holds dentures 
firmer longer. You can bite harder, 
eat faster, feel more comfortable. 
FASTEETH is alkaline—won’t sour. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


Order 


BOOKS ~ 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
$2 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Quick UNFAILING Results 


GASTRODEX 


OCCASIONAL 


CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 

HEADACHES 


— | — 


LARGEST SELLERS TODAY 


At stores across Canada 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


SONGBOOK 


37 original swinging 
hymns, 28 with music 
(melody line and guitar 
chords) plus 9 more 

to familiar tunes. 
Excitingly illustrated. 
$2.15 post paid. 


From The Crosscurrent 


Community 


(formerly Teen and 
Twenty Chapel) 


bo 
to 


Send 


LP RECORDING 


A vibrant, joyous recording of 
Original contemporary worship 
material - 12 up-beat hymns from 
the LET THE COSMOS RING! 
songbook plus 3 verse-meditations 
with musical background, by band 
and folk singers. Provocative, rele- 
vant words and music. AN IDEAL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. $5.60 postpaid. 


TO: Miss Valerie Dunn, Apt. 111, 
2301 Victoria Park Ave., Scarboro 734, Ont. 


copies of the LET THE 
COSMOS RING! recording at $5.60 postpaid. 
copies of the LET THE 
COSMOS RING! songbook, $2.15 postpaid. 


| enclose $ 


(cheques payable to The Crosscurrent Community, 
add exchange when out of Toronto.) 
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ance of a Lutheran minister and a_ 
sociologist he has produced a well — 
illustrated guide to those parts of the ~ 
Holy Land associated with the birth 
of Christ. (Welch, $8.75) 


THE TREES OF CHRISTMAS, 
compiled by Edna Metcalfe 

This book is for those who would 
create their own decorations for the 
home and the Christmas tree. It de- 
scribes how the day is celebrated in 
many countries, and tells how to make 
the decorations used in each. It is 
beautifully illustrated, with full page 
colour photos of the Christmas tree in 
each country. (Welch, $8.75) 


THE HOSPITALITY COOKBOOK, 
by Elizabeth Bonnell McCuaig 


A reprint of over 500 favourite 
recipes by ministers’ wives, with some 
suggestions for entertaining in a 
Christian home. (Ryerson, $6.95) 


CHURCHES OF THE HOLY LAND, 
by Gerard Bushell 


Seventy-six photographs, 25 of 
them in full colour, illustrate this 
beautiful volume, which describes 
each church in detail and gives its 
history. A book of value to all who 
are interested in the Holy Land. 
(Longmans, $16.25) 


THE OLDEST- STORY - IN@ Tig 
WORLD, by Sekiya Miyoshi 

Adapted from Japanese and print- 
ed in Japan, this unique book for 
children tells the story of creation. It 
is graphically illustrated in colour 
with the kind of drawings that the 
very young understand. It is well worth 
the price. (Welch, $3.25) 


MOSAIC OF CANADA on postage 
stamps, by Nick and Helma Mika 
An ideal gift for the stamp col- 
lector, this gives the story of Canada’s 
commemorative stamps, accompanied 
by large colour illustrations of the 
stamps. It’s an interesting way to learn 


more about our country’s history, too! 
(Ryerson, $9.95) 


A WALK OUT OF THE WORLD, 
by Ruth Nichols 

Here is a fairy tale verging on 
science fiction. The author has walked 
“out of the world” into fantasy and 
captures the imagination of any read- 
er. This time is the month of Decem- 
ber; the fantasy is in the forest; the 
dwarfs dodge the shadows and the 
young children, Tobit and his sister 
Judith, learn they are of royal descen 
(Longmans, $4.95) 
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Records 


Music for the Feast of Christmas. 
Ely Cathedral Choir and Renaissance 
Singers, conducted by Michael How- 
ard. ZRG 5148. 

Save for a short organ piece by 
Messiaen (Les Anges) this is a recital 
of pre-1641 Christmas anthems, exhib- 
iting plenty of fine singing and plenty 
of English choir-boy hoot! Words are 
hard to pin-point in places, but the 
record is particularly valuable for off- 
the-track settings e.g. Rejoice in the 
Lord alway by Thomas Caustun, O ye 
little flock by John Amner and an ap- 
pealing carol in honour of Stephen 
from the pen of an anonymous 15th 
century composer Eya martyr 
Stephene. 


Midnight Mass for Christmas Eve by 
M.-A. Charpentier and Te Deum by 
Purcell. King’s College Chapel Choir, 
Cambridge English Chamber Orches- 
tra, Conducted by David Willcocks. 
S-36528. 
By no means a usual mass setting. 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier (b. 1635) 
embellishes his charming work with 
several French carol melodies. You 
might well find one of your own Christ- 
mas items here in new clothes. An 
English translation is provided and 
with every word and note in fullest 
clarity, communication is at its best. 
The Mass, and Purcell’s Te Deum 
are rather complicated for perform- 
ance in church, but both graphically 
illumine their texts. 


A Procession with Carols for Advent 
Sunday. King’s College Chapel Choir, 
Cambridge, directed by David Will- 
cocks. ZRG 5240. 

A booklet is provided to enable us 
to follow this beautiful act of worship 
— lessons and carols read and sung 
simply and with all meaning. 


Why recommend these three records 
to a mainly-Presbyterian readership? 
Because the holy tide of Christmas 
transcends all denominationalism. 
Many people who have difficulty ac- 
cepting the familiar story literally, can 
be profoundly moved by their response 
to the music and liturgy it has inspired 
in various denominations the East- 
ern Orthodox particularly — and there- 
by come near to the spirit of Bethle- 
hem. 


And on that note — a Happy 
Christmas — and do set aside some 
time to listen... listen . . . listen. 

Alan H. Cowle. 
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Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
Ask for Latest Catalog) 


SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT 


SENIOR CITIZENS’ HOME 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Private room and board — rate $4.25 

daily. Contact: Superintendent, Anson 

Be 136 Anson St., Peterborough, 
nt. 


Christ is THE gift of God to man. 
The Gospel is THE Good News. 


It is THE Glad Tidings. 


It is for ALL people. 


Soars ° 
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This Christmas, don’t just sing about what God has done. 
Give a Christmas present to the Bible Society so others may 
also know the Good News. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, Ont. 


If you want to drink, 


that’s your business. 


If you 


don’t drink, 


that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people 
who don’t drink. That explains 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. 

Drivers who never drink alco- 
holic beverages have fewer — and 
less serious — accidents than those 
who do. So an insurance company 
which offers coverage only to non- 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to 
pay large claims for drivers who 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- 
surance Company was formed. 


Abstainers’ passes along these 
savings to you in the form of lower 
auto insurance premiums. You get 
every auto insurance service you 
require — full, flexible coverage, 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere 
on the continent, personalized at- 
tention from your independent 
agent — all at significant savings. 
Because you don’t pay for the acci- 
dents of drinking drivers. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
holders. If you live in Alberta, 
Manitoba or Ontario and it makes 
sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
low. We'll tell you how you can 
enjoy substantial savings also. 
P.S. Abstainers’ now also provides 
fire and other personal property 
coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
cost. 


ABSTAINERS’ f\, 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 
Send me information about your 


(} Auto Insurance 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
() Fire and other Personal Property | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Coverage 
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Personals 


The moderator of the 95th general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, 
visited the Korean Church in Japan 
and The Presbyterian Church in Tai- 
wan (Formosa) in November. 


After 12 years as minister of Rose- 
dale Church, Toronto, Rev. Dr. Eoin 
S. Mackay has resigned effective 
March 31, 1970. He has been ap- 
pointed an associate secretary of the 
Canadian Council of Churches, with 
special responsibility for international 
affairs. 

The session of Cooke’s Church, 
Chilliwack, B.C., with its 23 members 
has some interesting combinations. 
Charles Davis, a senior member, is 
joined with his daughter Dorothy, who 
is the clerk of session. Duncan Mc- 
Gregor and Thelma is another set of 
father and daughter. Husband and wife 
teams are Mr. and Mrs, Aitken, Mr. 
and Mrs. Keith. 


Miss Judith Craig, a 
| Presbyterian deacon- 
ess, has been appoint- 
ed associate secretary 
fof the C.G.I.T., with 
Pye offices at the Canadian 

Council of Churches, 
She was 


Church, Peterborough, 
Ont. 

Miss Mary Dolson of Norval Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., was elected 
Queen of the Furrow at the Peel 
County plowing match. 

Mr and Mrs. Murray Ross are back 
from Lagos, Nigeria. Mr. Ross has 
taken an appointment with an archi- 
tectural firm in Toronto, but they are 
both doing deputation and Mr. Ross 
will be going to the Caribbean in 
February for a month to do a survey 
of property and real estate. 

Miss Tamiko Nakamura has left to 
undertake a short term special project 
in Japan at the request of the Korean 
Christian Church. She will be in 
Taiwan in the early months of 1970 on 
a special assignment at the request of 
the women’s committee of the general 
assembly. 

Miss Joy Randall left for Taiwan on 
November 10. She will be working at 
Changhua Hospital. 

Miss Doreen Morrison has returned 
to India. She has been appointed to 
Amkhut until Pauline Brown returns 
from furlough. Miss Brown is expected 
home in December. 

The Rev. H. Glen Davis is spending 
a further six months in Canada min- 
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istering to the Korean congregation in 
Toronto. He will return to Japan in 
late March, 1970. 

The Rev. Russell Hall is on furlough 
from Lagos, Nigeria. The Halls are in 
Grimsby, where Mr. Hall was minister 
before he left for Nigeria. He is at 
present working on his master’s degree 
in theology. 

The Rev. and Mrs. David Craig 
accepted a short term appointment to 
Lagos, Nigeria in late August, and will 
remain there for six months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ron McGraw have 
left Canada to resume their work in 
Biafra. 

Miss Ellen Douglas left Canada in 
early November to go to India as a 
tourist. Her visa to work in India was 
refused. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Desmond How- 
ard from the Bhil field in India arrived 
home at the end of November for a 
three month furlough. 

Miss Mary Nichol returned to Jobat, 
India in June, but has had health prob- 
lems which necessitated her going to 
Bombay for a thyroidectomy. She is 
now back in Jobat and is progressing 
well. 

The Rev. H. Ted Ellis of Tainan 
and Miss Marilyn Bruce of Kelowna, 
B.C. are planning to be married in 
February. Mr. Ellis will return home 
to Canada for the wedding, and the 
couple will then move to Tainan, 
where Ted is a teacher. 

The Rev. Donald Powell, director of 
Overseas students and laymen abroad, 
spent two weeks in Europe during 
November, attending consultations on 
laymen overseas. 


Dr. Sunderlal Daniel has returned to 
the hospital in Jobat India, after a 
period of study in London, England. 

Mr. Eric Lall has returned to Jhansi 
after studying in the U.S. and Canada. 
He will undertake leadership in youth 
work. 


The Rev. and Mrs. S. R. Jack 
Knox Manse, Harvey Station, N.B., on 
their 25th wedding anniversary when 
they were honoured by the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Jackson has been minister 
there for 13 years. 


Rev. John Waldie of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, received a scroll — 
conferring on him the position of 
honorary chaplain of Todmorden 
Branch of the Royal Canadian Legion 
from the president, William McKay. 


On November 3rd, a dinner hon- 
ouring the overseas students under the 
general board of missions was held at 
Leaside Church, given by the scholar- 
ship committee. Among those present 
were: Miss Noreen Tyman from Guy- 
ana, Rev. Girdharry Kissoon from 
Guyana, Rev. Ee Seng Hwang from 
Japan, and Mr. Ogbu Kalu from Biafra. 
Not present, but given special mention 
were Miss S. K. Singh from the Jhansi 
field in India, who returned home in 
late November, Rev. Samuel Tezlo 
from the Bhil field in India who is 
studying in Singapore, and Rec. C. U. 
Yun from Japan who is in New York 
at the Union Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Gordon Williams 
moved from Wanham, Alberta to 
Medicine Hat, Alberta in October. Mr. 
Williams is the new minister at River- 
side Church. 

The Rev. Kenneth Innes from 
Embro, Ont., a graduate of Knox Col- 
lege, 1969, has been appointed to 
Wanham, Alberta. 

Dr. H. A. Doig, home missions sec- 
retary, was injured in an automobile 
accident near Ridgetown, Ont. Dr. 
Doig was badly bruised and given con- 
siderable pain, but no serious damage 
was done. The truck which hit Dr. 
Doig’s, car, carrying explosives, was a 
total wreck. 

The Rev. Duk Sung Kim of Japan 
was elected moderator of the K. C. C. J. 
assembly. Mr. Kim studied at Presby- 
terian College, Montreal on a G. B. M. 
scholarship. 

Miss Isabel Taylor is on furlough 
from Taiwan, and at present living with 
her brother Dr. Robert Taylor in West 
Vancouver. Her health has not been 
too good, but she is doing some depu- 
tation work on the West Coast, and 
hopes to come east in the new year. 

Miss Georgine Caldwell, also home — 
from Taiwan, while doing limited 
deputation work, is combining study 
in adult work with some study of 
Chinese language and culture. Wit 
Louise Gamble, she is living at the mis- 
sionary residence in Toronto. 
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: NDF 


What is being done with 
money paid to NDF to date? 


1. The capital is invested 
now on short term high 
interest rate investments 


80 7 Bo 7 


2. The income is being used 
to augment the stipends 


7a. zor. 
of our ministers on the 
lowest stipends nse 
ght SRE eS 
tentative) 
3. The NDF is thus helping ie 
to do what it was 
established to do 
40 /o 
4. $150,000 has been AG = 


allocated to assist with 
the needed addition to 
the Kenora Centre — 
Indian visits to this 
Fellowship Centre were 
some 59,000 last year. 


FOR FURTHER REFERENCE see 4 
pages 358-359 Minutes of 95th qm GHEE an | 


up to 
PLEDGED October 29, I969, 


General Assembly. as $233,772 are tentative 
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g, 19% 
1O/ 4 954,579 
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Are you heiping7? 
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The Sermon on the Mount... 
What does it mean today? 


Just what are the teachings of Christ? How are they relevant 
today? 


The entire January-February issue of The Upper Room is 
fecused on the Sermon on the Mount — each daily meditation, 
scripture selection, prayer and thought-for-the-day deals with 
the sermon’s meanings in today’s frenzied world. 


These daily devotions in The Upper Room can help you study 
and learn more about the teachings of Christ, more about God’s 
plan for our lives and how to meet the turmoil and tensions in 
our society. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

We will send FREE a beautiful full-color reproduction (11 x 14 
inches) of the painting, shown above, of the Sermon on the 
Mount with each new subscription or bulk order (or increase in 
existing order). Individual subscriptions, 3 years for $3, one 
year $1.50. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 
10 cents per copy, postpaid. Use the handy coupon below. 


AR 


THE UPPER ROOM 

1908 Grand Avenue 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Please send____—_—_—scopies of The Upper Room at $.10 each to 
address below. Totalamount$_- SS 

CL) Enclosed L) Please bill me. 

Please send individual subscription, (payment enclosed) [ 3 years, 
$3; 1 1 year, $1.50; to address below. 

Enclosed is [] check () money order 


(Use separate sheet for multiple orders and gift orders) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 


AT KNOX CHURCH, Kent Bridge, Ont., new 
doors were dedicated, given by A. E. 
Langford and his daughter Miss Mary E. 
Langford. 


A NEW GOWN was given to Rev. J. M. 
Milroy of Rogers Memorial Church by the 
Friendship Group, marking 29 years as the 
minister. 


TWIN SISTERS, Kae and Kim Kalbfleisch, 
took part in the burning of the mortgage at 
Knox Church, Palmerston, Ont., built 10 
years ago. Preacher at the 106th 
anniversary was Rev. George Young of 
Sarnia, minister is Rev. Fred. Neil, right. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Quebec, for 32 years, 

Mrs. T. Milbourne Beattie centre, received 

a cheque and bouquet on her retirement. dy 
From left is James Gilliland, session clerk, : 
Mrs. F. H. Andrews of the choir, and Rev. 
Edward Bragg. 
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THE SANCTUARY of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Welland, Ont., has been renovated, and is 
shown above. 


A PIPE ORGAN has been installed in Pine 
Ridge Church, Weston, Ont., the gift of 
Toronto’s Royce congregation now 
amalgamated with Victoria Church. Norman 
Lampkin, left, Royce clerk of session, is 
shown presenting the key to the Pine Ridge 
clerk, Harry Topham, as the organist, 
Clarion Baker, looks on. 
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IN CHALMERS CHURCH, Calgary, Alta., 
two stained glass windows were dedicated 
in memory of Malcolm A. C. McCallum by 
the minister, Rev. G. A. Hadjiantoniou. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW in memory of 
Fred Muir was installed in Saint Andrew’s 
Church, Moncton, N.B., given by his wife 
and sons. From left is Brian Muir, Alan 
Muir, Rev. L. E. Blaikie, Mrs. Muir and Fred 
Muir. 
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THE NEW St. George’s Church, London, Ont., was dedicated on September 28. Dr. E. H. 


nds 


Johnson, moderator of the last general assembly, was the preacher. The minister is 


Rev. R. Russell Gordon. 


EXTENSIVE RENOVATIONS have been 
made to First Church, Chatham, Ont., 
improvements to the exterior of the building 
are shown in process, above. A new pipe 
organ will be installed early in 1970. 
Estimated cost for renovations and organ 
is $124,300. A dedication service was held 
on September 28. The minister is Rev. 
Gardiner C. Dailzell. 


GIFTS WERE PRESENTED to five retiring elders of St. Paul’s Church, Sault Ste. Marie, : 
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A COMMEMORATIVE TABLET for the first 
minister of St. Columbia Church, Kirk Hill, 
Ont. Rev. John MacLaurin, was dedicated 
by Dr. W. MacLean, centre, assisted by, 
left Grant MacGillivray, Rev. J. A. 
McGowan, Neil A. MacLeod, session clerk, 
and Mrs. MacLeod. 


Ont., at an appreciation night in their honour. Left are Harold Routledge, Maurice Hagen, 
Rev. F. H. Austen, Matt Cartner, William Esson and Sam Beaton. 
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HE’S SMILING NOW! 


From a Calcutta gutter to a loving home— 
Stephen is one of nearly 600 children in Dr. 
Graham’s Homes (founded 1900) and now re- 
ceiving love, care, education and training skills. 
Over 275 sponsored by Canadians. 

For information and a brief interesting story of 
this great work write to the Secretary, Canadian 
Council for Dr. Graham’s Homes, 359 Dundas 
St., London, Ontario. Learn how you, or your 
church group or Sunday school can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy for $10 per month. 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 


Kalimpong, West Bengal, India 
Approved by Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 
SUS TD 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


CRAFT TO CUSTOMER 


Hand woven Harris Tweed by Lachlan MacDonald 
28” wide — Fashionable shades $3.00 per yd. post 
paid — Free Samples. CNOC ARD, GRIMSAY 
NORTH UIST, SCOTLAND. 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA BECKONS! 
Eight days: Jan. 31 - Feb. 7, ’70. From Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal. Only $269. Includes Air 
Fare, Transfers, Tours and all meals. Escorted 
by the experienced traveller and author, Rev. 
James Gordon Wetherall. Space limited. For 
details write: 1439 Tedder, Ottawa 8. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
yocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


REBUILT ORGAN 
Ready for immediate installation, 5 years guar- 
antee, Dubay Organs Ltd., 646 Ellengale Rd., 
Burlington, Ont., 634-8831. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 1970 


22 day tour leaving August 8 conducted by Dr. 
and Mrs. Albert Burnside visiting the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau, Paris, Amsterdam, Rhine 
Valley, Lucerne, Venice, Rome and London. For 
further information write: Rev. Dr. A. Burnside, 
224 Sloane Ave., Toronto 375. Phone: 416-757-6325 
or Claire Wallace Travel Bureau, 126a Cumber- 
land St., Toronto. Phone: 416-925-4284. 


SUPPLY WANTED 


Presbyterian minister, teaching during the week, 
is available for Sabbath supply within driving 
distance. Rev. Norman Caswell, B.A., Lindsay. 
Phone 324-4844, 
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Members from across Canada attended the m 
Presbyterian Men at Cedar Glen near Bolton, 


) $ 


eeting of the national committee of 
Ont., Oct. 24-26. Plans were made to 


broaden the scope of men’s work within The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


@ At Westminster Church, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., a stained glass window was 
dedicated in memory of Dr. Samuel 
Davies, minister during erection of the 
present building. It was presented by 
Mrs. Davies and her daughter. 

@ A pulpit fall, given by the ladies’ aid, 
was dedicated in St. John’s Church, 
Port Perry, Ont. 

@ A special centennial service in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., 
concluded the celebration of 100 years 
of witness in the community. The guest 
speaker was Dr. F. G. Stewart of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kitchener. 

@ At a joint Communion service of 
the congregations of Bass River, 
Beersville and Clairville Churches, 
N.B., in St. Mark’s Church, Bass 
River, a Communion table was dedi- 
cated in memory of Mrs. Isabella 
Faith Campbell, given by her husband 
and family. 

@ The couples club of Knox Church, 
Victoria, B.C., held a walkathon on 
October 4th for special projects in the 
church. 

@ A Communion tray was dedicated in 
Durham, Pictou County Church, N.S., 
in memory of John H. Fraser, given 
by his family. 

m At St. Andrew’s Church, Moosomin, 
Sask., a Communion table was dedi- 
cated in memory of Mrs. Christobel 
Sangster, from the congregation of 
First Church, Pleasanton, Kansas, 
where Dr. James Sangster is resident 
minister. 

@ A table for offertory plates was 
dedicated at St. Paul’s Church, Win- 
chester, Ont., in memory of Alex 
Summers, an elder. 


@ Memorial gifts dedicated in Bethany 
Church, Milan, Que., were as follows: 
a hymnboard for Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man M. McLeod, given by the family; 
a guest register, given by the congre- 
gation for former members and ad- 
herents, and a Canadian flag, for those 
who served in both World Wars. 


@ Relatives and friends provided a 
window in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 


W. G. Gibson in Rockburn Church, 
Quebec. Mr. Gibson was clerk of ses- 
sion and choir member, Mrs. Gibson 
organist and choir leader, both for 
over 50 years. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. Gertrude Rosevear, a 
ni€ce: 


@ The junior choir from Knox Church, 
Harvey Station, N.B., sang at the 
101st anniversary service at Acton, 
N.B. 


Deaths 


CRUMP, THE REV. HARRY — The 
death occurred at Portage la Prairie, Mani- 
toba, on October 25, of the Rev. Harry 
Crump, 89, who retired from the active 
ministry eight years ago. He came from 
England as an Anglican minister in 1912 
and in 1925 was received as a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Mr. Crump’s ministry was to the Indians 
on three reserves, Rolling River, Wayway- 
seecappo and Sioux Village. He was a 
member of the Canadian Order of Fores- 
ters and past grand chaplain of the grand 
lodge of Manitoba of the Loyal Orange 
Lodge. 

He is survived by his wife, Clara Edith, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Phoebe Andrews, 
both of Portage la Prairie. 

MARSHALL, THE REV. Tf. Go=—=aA 
retired Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
Thomas George Marshall, 76, died in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario on October 18. 

Mr. Marshall came to Canada in 1913 
from Belfast, Northern Ireland, to study for 
the ministry. After serving overseas in World. 
War I he completed his studies at Robert- 
son College, Edmonton, Alberta, and was 
ordained in 1922 at Youngstown, Alberta, 
his first charge. 

In 1925 he was called to Madoc, Ont., 
and after 612 years moved to Hespeler, 
Ont., where he was minister until 1943. 
After 21 years as minister of New West- 
minster Church, Hamilton, he retired but 
continued to serve the presbytery as hospital 
chaplain. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Mina — 
Williams, two sons, Victor of Hamilton and — 
David of Regina, Sask.; and three eae 
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Mrs. Robert (Gwendolyn) Brian of Belleville, 
Ont., Mrs. Robert (Miriam) Gaskin of 
Georgetown, Ont., and Mrs. George (Ruth) — 
Hutchinson of Hamilton. 

ALLEN, MRS. CHRISTINE, choir mem- 
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ber over 50 years, life member of the 
W.M.S., St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, On- 
tario, Sept. 25% 

ALLEN, MRS. WILLIAM J., widow of 
the late Rev. W. J. Allen, in Burnaby, BGs 
Oct as: 

BIRD, MRS. KATHRYN, active in Sun- 
day school, W.M.S. and Dorcas Society, 
Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont. 


CAMPBELL, EVERETTE, 56, elder, St. 


_ Mark’s Church, Bass River, N.B. 


CROOKSTON, J. GORDON, elder, Cal- 
vin Church, Toronto, Oct. 2. 

DRAPER, FRANK C., elder, 
Church, Yorkton, Sask., Sept. 28. 

ENMAN, MRS. DAVID (WINNIE), 74, 
choir member, secretary-treasurer, Victoria 
West Church, P.E.I., Oct. 16. 

FRASER, MISS EMILY E., honorary 


Knox 


‘and life member of the W.M.S., Knox 


Crescent and Kensington Church, Montreal, 
and member of the Tyndale House board, 


Oct 9: 

HUXLEY, EDGAR, 77, session clerk, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., Oct. 5. 

JOHNSON, MRS. BESSIE JANE, 73, 
life member of the W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, Armstrong, B.C., Sept. 28. 

KELLY, LACHLAN MacARTHUR, 55, 
elder and board chairman, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Huntingdon, Que., Oct. 22. 

LACEY, GEORGE THOMAS, 70, elder, 
St. pace Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., 
Oct. 

TOGAN, ROBERT J., elder, New West- 
minster Church, Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 29. 

MacFARLANE, MRS. HERBERT L., 


82, life member of the W.M.S., St. Mat- 


thew’s Church, Saint John, N.B., Oct. 3. 
McGREGOR, J. F., 89, elder and church 
school superintendent, St. Andrew’s Church, 


MACKAY, GEORGE H., 86, elder and 
caretaker, Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., 
Ociel0: 

RIBCHESTER, JOSEPH PARKINSON, 
82, elder, Glebe Church, Toronto, Oct. 9. 

STEWART, NORMAN, 88, elder, Knox 
Crescent and Kensington Church, Montreal, 
Org HIG 

THAIN, JONATHAN C., 89, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brunbrae, Ont., Sept. 24. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM GEORGE, clerk 
of session, former choir member and church 
school teacher, Drummond Hill Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Oct. 15. 


Anniversaries 

15Ist — St. Andrew’s, Scarborough, Ont., 
Novy. 2, (Rev. W. W. MacNeill). 

147th — St. Andrew’s, Pictou, N.S., Nov. 2, 
(Rev. D. L. Mawhinney). 

143rd — St. Andrew’s, Maxville, 
Oct. 26, (Rev. Iver D. Maclver). 

137th — Beaverton, Ont., Oct. 26, (Rev. W. 
FitzSimons). 

136th — Westminster, Smith’s Falls, Oct. 26, 
(Rev. R. A. Sinclair). 

135th — St. Andrew’s, Welland, Ont., Nov. 
2, (Rev. W. Ross Adams). 

125th — Knox, Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 19, (Rev. 
Dr. H. D. Stewart). 

124th — Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
19, (Rev. J. Boyne). 

115th — St. Andrew’s, Stirling, Ont.; 
26, (Rev. D. C. MacPherson). 

110th — Knox, Tiverton, Ont., 
(Rev. John Fortier). 

106th — St. Andrew’s, Napier, Ont., 
28, (Rev. Robert Hill). 

105th — Gordon, St. Elmo, Ont., Sept. 28, 
(Rev. Iver D. Mclver). 

90th — Dixie, Mississauga (Cooksville), 


Ont., 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct s19: 


Sept. 


65th — New Westminster, Hamilton, Ont., 
Nov. 23, (Rev. S. Reid Thompson). 

37th — St. Andrew’s, Pickering, Ont., Oct. 
19, (Rev. Frank Conkey). 

25th — St. Stephen’s, Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 19, 
(Rev. G. H. Sparks). 


Calendar 


INDUCTION 
Robertson, Rev. re a Brice, St. Andrew’s, New 
Glasgow, N.S., 
RECOGNITION 


Davis, Rev. H. Glen, Korean congregation, Tor- 

onto, Nov. 2. 

VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, P.E.I., Rev. R. D. Sandford, Box 248, 

Kensington. 

Chatham, Black River Bridge, and Kouchibou- 
guac, N.B., Rev. Malcolm Caldwell, 518 King 
George Highway, Newcastle. 

Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I 

Tabusintac charge, N.B., Rev. Malcolm “Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Thorburn, Union and Sutherland River, N.S., 
Rev. H. M. Creaser, 214 Washington St., 
New Glasgow. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. D. L. 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church, Montreal 
Que., Rev. Arthur Iarrera, 8270, 23rd Avenue, 
Montreal 456. 

Westport, Knox, Ont., 


Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 
Church St., 


Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Campbellford, Ont., Oct. 14. Ont., Oct. 26, (Rev. L. L. deGroot). ota ote kar ee eines F. H. Cromey, 
MORRISON, DONALD, 67, elder, St. 86th — St. Andrew’s, West Huntingdon,  wilton ‘Knox, Ont, Rev. F. N. Young, 38 
George’s Church, London, Ont., Octo: Ont., Oct. 19, (Rev. D. C. MacPherson). Edith St., Georgetown. 
sent with good news for wretched men, 61:1 (Moffat) 


To all our friends a Christmas and a 


New Year of great blessing. 


THE SCOTT MISSION 
502 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 4, Ontario 
Rev. A. Zeidman, Director 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
te Glass. Traditional or Con- 
A temporary designs in rich 
Ed glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 


Sh ae 


Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


Kn 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 1 
Dept. B 533-106 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


write 
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“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
5 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


im Dubay scws Lo 


go! Z es 


é BURLINGTON 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 
CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Wayne Maddock, 
Box 34, Hillsburgh. 

Scarborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s and Chalmers, 
Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, 26 Avonhurst Rd., 
Islington 678. 

Toronto Emmanuel, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen St. E. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Alvinston Charge, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, Apt. 
21, 448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 

Atwood, Ont., Rev. G. A. Beaton, Box 322, Lis- 
towel (effective Dec. 14). 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John, Ont., 
Rev. John Elder, Box 133, Belmont. ; 
Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A, 

McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Charles D, Henderson, 58 Glen Park Rd., St. 
Catharines. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s and Windham Centre, 
Ont., Rev. John Pace, 294 Wellington St., 
Ingersoll. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carnerry. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Lenore, Breadalbane and Birdtail Indian Re- 
serve, Man., Rev. I. L. Jackson, Box 1089, 
Virden. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Alberta 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


S. McLean, 43 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Kipling, Sask., Rev. S. M. Barron, Box 237 
Indian Head. 
Moospmin, St. Andrew’s; Whitewood, Knox, 
Sask., Rev. R. E. Glen, P.O. Box 807, Yorkton. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Creston, St. Stephen’s, Rev. Albert Henderson, 
518 - 10th St., Cranbrook. 
Kelowna, St. David’s. B.C., Rev. W. O. Nugent, 
R.R. 4, Abbotsford. 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver. 


Readings 


December 1 — 2 Kings 7: 12-16 
December 2 — Psalm 13 
December 3 — Matt. 11: 16-24 
December 4 — Matt. 11: 25-30 
December 5 — Matt. 12: 1-9 
December 6 — Matt. 12: 10-21 
December 7 — Matt. 12: 22-30 
December 8 — Matt. 12: 31-37 
December 9 — Matt. 12: 38-42 
December 10 — Matt. 12: 43-45 
December 11 — Matt. 12: 46-50 
December 12 — Psalm 118: 1-4- 
December 13 — Psalm 118: 19-29 
December 14 — Psalm 122 
December 15 — Psalm 40: 1-10 
December 16 — Isaiah 9: 1-7 ‘ 
December 17 — Isaiah 11: 1-9 
December 18 — Isaiah 40: 1-8 
December 19 — Isaiah 40: 9-17 
December 20 — John 1: 1-14 
December 21 — John 3: 14-21 
December 22 — Galatians 4: 1-7 
December 23 — Hebrews 1: 1-9 
December 24 — Luke 2: 1-20 
December 25 — Matt. 2: 1-12 
December 26 — Luke 1: 46-55 
December 27 — Luke 2: 25-32 
December 28 — Luke 1: 67-80 
December 29 — Psalm 103: 1-14 
December 30 — Psalm 103: 15-22 
December 31 — Exodus 13: 17-22 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


Stevie and the Star 


Mm It was just the kind of Christmas eve to walk to 
church. Just enough snow for making tracks. But Stevie 
wasn't happy. 

Larry was happy. He was a wise man in the church 
school pageant. 

Mama was going to help the children put on their 
costumes. Daddy was going to see that the manger and 
the straw and the shepherds’ crooks and the wise men’s 
gifts were ready. 

But Stevie wasn’t anything. 

“Why can’t I be a wise man like Larry?” he asked. 

“You're too little,” said Larry. 

“Then why can’t I be the baby Jesus?” 

“You’re too big,” said Linda. 

“But you and the other children are going to sing, 
‘Away in a Manger’,” said Mother. 

“But I want to do something by myself,” insisted 
Stevie. 

“TH tell you what you can do, Stevie,” said Daddy, 
as they went into the church. “You can help get things 
ready on the stage.” 

That was better than doing nothing. So Stevie handed 
Daddy the hammer. He helped push the piano behind 
the curtain. He put straw in the manger, and helped to 
set the manger right under the star. 

“Did you check the star?” Mr. Beadles asked Daddy. 

Daddy hurried to press a button. The star didn’t light! 

“We can’t fix it now,” said Mr. Beadles. The pageant 
is starting!” 

“There’s a big flashlight in the cupboard. We could 
turn it on the manger and it would look like light shin- 
ing from a star.” 

“If someone could get on top of the piano and hold 
the flashlight,” said Mr. Beadles. 

“I can,” said Stevie. 

“I believe you can,” agreed Daddy. 

Quickly Mr. Beadles opened the curtains a little. 
Daddy stood Stevie on the piano. Carefully Stevie held 
the flashlight. 

The lights went low. Someone was reading from the 
Bible, “And she gave birth to her first-born son.” 

“Now,” whispered Daddy. “Stevie, turn on the flash- 
light.” 

Stevie clicked it. A strong beam shone on the manger, 
right on the doll that looked like baby Jesus. 

The kindergarteners came on stage to sing, “Away in 
a Manger”. Then the shepherds came on, and there was 


- more singing. Stevie’s hands grew tired, but he held onto 


the flashlight until the wise men arrived with gifts for 
little Jesus. 
On the way home Mother said, “Stevie, where were 
you when the kindergarteners sang?” 
Stevie made happy, dancing tracks in the snow. 
“I was the star!” he shouted. 
—Source unknown. 
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Good Nens — 
Great Joy 


To You.... 


... [hat you may declare the wonderful deeds 
of Him who called you out of darkness into 
Ets marvelous light 


THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL ACTION 
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